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^^^^=i^lN  WASHINGTON  WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


^  AA/There  is  a  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  without    loss,    the    price    paid    for    these 

■of    1948    which    may    become    a    deter-  sugars  by  the  U.   S.  Government.    This 

mining    factor    in    the    matter    of    price  price    is    equivalent   to   the   ceiling    price 

and  distribution  next  year.    Section  201  for  raw  sugar  in  the  United   States. 

provides,      in      part,  In     the     process     of     removing     OPA 

the   following:  controls,     Congress     has     provided     that 

"The     Secretary  controls    over   the    price    ceiling   and    ra- 

shall    determine    for  tioning    of    sugar    shall    cease    by    law 

I  ....... sSfiSP        each    calendar   year,  on    October    31,     1947.     Gradually    this 

beginning    with    the  summer,  controls  over  rationing  and  in- 

calendar   year    1^48,  ventories  have  been  relinquished  by  the 

the  amount  of  sugar  Secretary   and   there    now   remains   only 

needed  to   meet  the  the    price    ceihng    regulation    which,    in 

requirements  of  con-  the  case  of  raw  sugar,  is  6.32^  per   100 

sumers    in   the    con-  pounds. 

tinental       United  It  is   refreshing  to   recognize  that  the 

States;    such    deter-  transition    from    war    controls    is    being 

c.  J.  BOURG  minations     shall     be  made   in  the  case  of  sugar  without  the 

made    during    the    month    of    December  violent    and    disastrous    fluctuations    in 

in  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  market    prices     and    distribution    which 

year    (in  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  occurred   following  World   War   I.     The 

1948,  during  the  first  ten  days  thereof)  consumers   of  the   United   States   should 

and    at    such    other    times    during    such  appreciate     the     protection     which     has 

calendar    year    as    the     Secretary    may  been      given      them      against      runaway 

deem    necessary    to    meet    such    require-  prices.    They  likewise  have  reason  to  be 

ments."  grateful   that   the   price   of   sugar,   while 

The    effect    of   this    provision    will    be  somewhat   above   the   pre-war   prices,   is 

to   make   mandatory  that  the   Secretary  comparatively    low    in    relation    to    the 

of     Agriculture     establish      quotas      for  prices  of  grains  and  other  foods. 
1948    during    the    first    ten    days    there-  There    are    decisions    of    policy    being 

of.      Further    provisions    of    this    same  made    by    the    Government    which    will 

Section     201     require     that     the     deter-  have   far-reaching  effect  upon  the  price 

mination  of  the  total  quota   shall.. make  levels    of   foods.     Apparently   the    policy 

available    a    supply    of    sugar    at.  prices  of  the  U.   S.  will  be  to  feed  the  popu- 

I  which    are    not    excessive    to    consumers  lations  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Europe 

and  which  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  and   Asia.    This   policy   is   likewise   con- 

and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  tefhplating    the    necessity    for    providing 

sugar  industry.    In  short,  the   Secretary  food  to  other  nations  or  at  least  under- 

is  given  the  discretion  and  the   author-  writing   and   supplying  the   food.    Sugar 

Ity   to    maintain    the    price    of    sugar    at  has    been    mentioned    among    the    foods 

the    level    which    he    considers    fair    and  to    be    supplied,    with    special    emphasis 

reasonable.  on   the   high   content  In   calories.    Thus, 

Of  course,  the  President  always  has  the  the  price  of  sugar  is  not  only  relatively 

power,    under    Section    408,    to    suspend  lower,     but     actually     offers     a     greater 

quotas  if  he  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  number   of   calories    needed   in   the   diet 

national   economic   emergency   exists.  of   the    people   to   be   fed.     Accordingly, 

In    addition   to   this    authority,    under  large    quantities    of    sugar    are    expected 

Section  201,  the  Secretary  has  the  con-  to    be    furnished   In   the    areas    occupied 

trol  and  ownership  of  the  entire  balance  by    the    United    States    and    her    allies, 

of  the   1947  crop  of  sugar  from  Puerto  Mention  has  been  made  of  as  much   as 

Rico  and   Cuba.    He  Is,  therefore.  In   a  500,000   tons    of   sugar   being    so    dlstrl- 

positlon  of  directing  the   distribution  of  buted — approximately    300,000    tons    in 

such  offshore   raw  sugars  in  such   man-  Europe    and    200,000    tons    in    the    Far 

ner    that    his    Department    can    reahze^  East. 
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An  interesting,  and  perhaps  signifi- 
cant development  in  the  de-control  of 
sugar  and  its  relation  to  other  policies 
of  the  U.  S.  Government,  has  been  the 
announcement  of  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  that  there  will 
be  no  more  allocations  of  world  sugar 
supphes  to  the  different  nations  for 
the  rest  of  1947.  This  should  permit 
all  nations  to  purchase  as  much  sugar 
as  they  wish  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  provided  they  are  able  to  pay  in 
acceptable  exchange.  It  seems  that  this 
announcement  will  facihtate  the  distri- 
bution of  sugar  where  it  is  needed  most 
and  yet  the  indication  is  plain  that  the 
supply  of  sugar  which  is  now  available 
to  the  U.  S.  consumers  may  very  well 
be  greatly  reduced,  depending  upon  the 
decisions  in  high  Government  circles 
with  respect  to  our  assumption  of  the 
major  load  in  feeding  the  world.  The 
prospect  increases  that  this  will  involve 
not  only  grains  but  also  sugar  because 
of  its  present  relatively  low  price  and 
its  high  content  in  calories. 

The  Sugar  Branch  has  given  assur- 
ances to  Louisiana  raw  sugar  producers 
that  their  1947  crop  can  be  marketed 
in  an  orderly  manner.  As  the  Sugar 
Branch  is  handling  the  details  of  the 
distribution  of  Government-owned  off- 
shore crops  of  raw  sugar  as  long  as 
they  last,  the  assurances  thus  given  re- 
move the  probability  of  interference 
from  the  Government  during  the  nor- 
mal marketing  season. 

It  likewise  calls  for  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  pro- 
ducers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  the 
distinct  possibility  that  the  Louisiana 
1947  crop  can  be  marketed  at  a  favor- 
able price  provided  there  in  a  reason- 
able degree  of  cooperation  from  all  ele- 
ments of  the  sugar  industry  and  the 
Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
orderly  marketing  practices  during  these 
critical  times. 

It  is  extremely  important  under  the 
obviously  delicate  circumstances  which 
could  be  strained  to  a  crisis,  that  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  should  main- 
tain an  industry  consciousness. 


THE  VARIETY  CENSUS 
FOR  1947 

By  George  Arceneaux,  Senior  Agrono- 
mist, Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,^ 
United  States  Departfnent  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Important  changes  in  varietal  prefer- 
ence have  occurred  from  year  to  year 
in  the  Louisiana  Sugarcane  District 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Informa- 
tion on  varietal  substitution  has  been 
obtained  from  time  to  time  through  the 
generous  cooperation  of  county  agents 
who  have  supplied  data  on  varietal  dis- 
tribution. In  some  cases  such  data  were 
based  on  farm  by  farm  surveys  and  in 
other  cases  on  the  agents'  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  their  respective  par- 
ishes. The  author  wishes  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  prompt  and  valu- 
able assistance  received  from  county 
agents  of  the  section  in  compiling  in- 
formation  presented  in  table    1. 

Co.  290,  the  most  extensively  planted 
variety  in  Louisiana  during  the  past 
decade,  still  leads  in  point  of  acreage, 
but  with  only  a  slight  margin  over  C. 
P.  34/120.  The  total  of  an  estimated 
77,000  acres  devoted  to  Co.  290  ac- 
counts for  slightly  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  Louisiana  acre- 
age. Co.  290  is  still  the  dominant  va- 
riety in  the  western  area  where  it  com- 
prises more  than  one-half  of  the  pres- 
ent crop.  The  proportionate  acreage  ol 
Co.  290  decreased  by  2.63%  of  the 
state  total  since  1945  and  by  12.12% 
of  the  latter  since  1942. 

C.  P.  34/120,  now  occupying  nearly 
75,000  acres,  accounts  for  approximately 
37%  of  the  southeastern  acreage  and 
29%  of  the  northern  acreage,  but  holds 
a  relatively  minor  position  in  the  west- 
ern area.  Increases  registered  by  C.  P 
34/120  amounted  to  27,000  acres  since 
1945  and  74,000  acres  since   1942. 

C.  P.  29/320,  a  variety  of  major  im- 
portance for  the  past  10  years,  and  no'w 
occupying  an  estimated  52,000  acres 
recorded  its  first  important  decline  be- 
tween 1945  and  1947,  with  an  esti- 
mated   decrease    of    approximately    10,- 
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Fig  1.    Changes  in  the  distribution  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  acreage  among  important 
varieties  during  the  period  1935  to  1947,  inclusive. 


000  acres.  C.  P.  29/320  Is  still  the 
most  widely  planted  variety  in  the 
northern  area  where  it  accounts  for 
approximately  55%  of  the  present  crop. 
It  is  also  an  important  variety  in  the 
the  southeastern  area. 

C.  P.  29/116,  now  covering  approxi- 
mately 34,000  acres  or  slightly  more 
than  11%  of  the  state  total,  is  largely 
concentrated  in  the  southwestern  par- 
ishes where  it  accounts  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  sugarcane  acreage  in  that 
area.  The  acreage  devoted  to  this  va- 
riety increased  slightly  between  1945 
and   1947. 

C.  P.  29/120,  with  a  present  total  of 
29,000  acres  concentrated  largely  in  the 
southeastern  parishes,  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  popularity  during  the  past  5 
years  mainly  because  of  satisfactory 
adaptability  to  mechanical  harvesting. 
The  area  devoted  to  this  variety  has 
increased  by  approximately  27,000  acres 
since   1942. 

The  totil  of  slightly  more  than  15,- 
000  acres  now  occupied  by  C.  P.  29/103 
represents  a  drop  of  3,000  acres  since 
1945.     This  variety  now  accounting  for 


approximately  5  percent  of  the  state 
total  does  not  maintain  a  place  of  major 
importance  in  any  of  the  producing 
areas. 

C.  P.  28/19,  at  one  time  an  extremely 
Important  variety,  Is  now  approaching 
the  vanishing  point  as  Indicated  by  a 
total  of  approximately  1,000  acres  In 
cultivation   during    1947. 

C.  P.  28/11,  whose  acreage  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  1,400  acres, 
seems  also  to  be  on  the  way  out. 

C.  P.  36/105,  a  recent  release, 
jumped  from  experimental  plantings  in 
1945  to  12,000  acres  In  1947.  The  bulk 
of  this  acreage  Is  concentrated  in  the 
southeastern  parishes  where  the  variety 
already  accounts  for  nearly  7%  of  the 
present  crop  in  that  area. 

C.  P.  33/243  and  C.  P.  33/310  are 
still  confined  to  relatively  small  plant- 
ings and  are  apparently  not  destined 
to  become  varieties  of  any  great  im- 
portance. 

Fig.  1,  Illustrating  the  changes  in  dis- 
tribution of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
acreage  among  important  varieties  dur- 
ing recent  years,  shows  some  interesting 
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TABLE  1. 

1947  Crop 


Percent  distribution  of  sugarcane  acreage  according  to  variety  in  the  3  principal  areas  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  District. 


Variety 

Percent 

Area 

Co. 
290 

C.P. 

34/120 

C.P. 

29/320 

C.P. 

29/116 

C.P. 

29/120 

C.P. 

29/103 

C.P. 

36/105 

C.P. 

33/243 

C.P. 

33/310 

C.P. 

28/11 

C.P 

28/19 

Other 
varie- 
ties 

of  State 
Acreage 

Southeastern  (1) 

Southwestern  (2) 

Northern  (3) 

18  Parishes 

7.76 
55.04 

1.68 
25.23 

37.15 

7.80 

29.18 

24.42 

17.66 

0.67 

55.23 

17.07 

2.52 
25.71 

0.18 
11.19 

18.58 
0.51 
6.15 
9.53 

6.11 
4.96 
2.48 
5.08 

6.78 
1.78 
1.74 
4.02 

0.31 
1.01 
1.65 
0.80 

* 
1.82 

"o'7i 

0.88 

0.46 
0.47 

0.74 

0.17 
0.36 

1.51 
0.70 
1.08 
1.12 

44.39 
38.56 
15.88 
98.83 

B.     Varietal  increase 

[+)  or  decrease  ( — )  in  percent  of  state  acreage. 

Variety 


Increase  ( +)  or  decrease 
(— )  from  1945  to  1947. 


C.P. 
34/120 


+7.28 


C.P. 

36/105 


+3.72 


C.P. 

29/120 


+2.14 


C.P. 

29/116 


+0.25 


C.P. 

33/310 


+0.20 


C.P. 

33/243 


—0.20 


C.P. 

28/11 


-1.09 


C.P. 

29/103 


—1.42 


C.P. 

28/19 


-2.55 


Co.         C.P. 
290       29/320 


-2.63 


-5.18 


Increase  ( +)  or  decrease 

(—)  from  1942  to  1947-    +24.32     +4.02     +9.03     +2.63     +0.71     +0.30    —4.74     +0.62—10.24—12.12    -5.38 
*  Less  than  0.5%  Included  with  "other  varieties".         **  Based  on  information  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson. 

(1)  Ascension,  Assumption,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  Terrebonne. 

(2)  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  and  Vermihon. 

(3)  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge  and  Rapides.  * 


relationships.  O'f  the  three  varieties 
which  reached  their  peaks  or  popularity 
about  1939  after  spectacular  gains,  C. 
P.  28/19  is  now  practically  out  of  the 
picture,  while  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29/320 
are  definitely  losing  ground.  C.  P. 
29/116  and  C.  P._  29/120,  which  met 
much  less  enthusiastic  acceptance  in 
the  beginning,  are  still  gaining  in  favor. 
It  is  considered  significant  in  this  con- 
nection that,  in  results  of  our  yield  tests 
during    recent   years,   the    3    first-named 


varieties  have  shown  significant  declines 
in  yield  capacity  in  comparison  with 
both  C.  P.^  29/116  and  29/120.  The 
shift  in  varietal  preference  is  therefore 
considered  entirely  justified. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rate  of 
acreage-increase  maintained  by  C.  P. 
34/120  from  1942  to  1947  has  roughly 
paralleled  corresponding  increases  regis- 
tered by  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29/320 
during  period  of  their  respective  ex- 
pansions. 


MR.  ABNER  BLANKS  GILMORE 

A  gentleman  long  connected  with 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  Mr.  Ab- 
ner  Blanks  Gilmore,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack at  his  home  in  New  Orleans  on 
September  17th,  1947  at  the  age  of 
70   years. 

Mr.  Gilmore's  career  as  a  sugar  jour- 
nalist and  crop  statistician  began  short- 
ly after  he  left  college  and  he  was  at 
first  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  sugar  journal  in 
New  Orleans.  He  afterwards  abandon- 
ed that  line  of  work  and  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  compilation  of 
sugar  statistics  of  various  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries,  issuing  Year  Books 
or  Manuals  of  the  sugar  industries  of 
Louisiana,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and 
Cuba. 

In  the  Puerto  Manual  were  included 
statistics  of  Haiti,  San  Domingo  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  All  of  these  books 
were  handsomely  gotten  up  from  a 
typographical  standpoint  and  replete 
with  information  and  figures  bearing  on 


the  sugar  production  of  the  various 
countries  and  data  covering  the  indi- 
vidual   factories    therein. 

An  energetic,  courteous  and  affable 
man  Mr.  Gilmore's  friends  were  legion 
and  his  publications  were  accurate  and 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Some  months 
prior  to  his  death  he  turned  his  busi- 
ness into  a  stock  company  of  which 
his  widow  is  the  head  and  she  will 
continue  the  publications  aided  by  the 
several  men  who  comprised  Mr.  Gil- 
more's  able  staff. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
Wednesday,  September  17, 
1947:  Meeting  of  the  Raw  Sugar  Com-  I 
mittee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  i 
League,  Sabin  Savoie,  Chairman,  with  | 
Al  Greenwood,  Production  and  market-  ; 
ing  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  j 
of  Agriculture,  at  10:00  A.  M.,  in  Room  | 
317,  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans,  \ 
La.  This  meeting  was  also  attended  by  ! 
representatives  of  the  Gulf  refineries.  I 
Plans     were     formulated     whereby     the  i 
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f  LOUISIANA  LEADS  THE  WORLD  in  the  mechanization  of  the  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry. Pictured  above  is  the  1947  model  of  the  Hurry-Cane  Harvester  showing 
the  Piler  attachment  in  the  open  or  operating  position.  This  machine  is  manu- 
factured   by    the    Thomson    Machinery    Company,    of    Thibodaux,    La. 


Gulf  refineries,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  producers  of  raw 
sugar,  will  endeavor  to  handle  the  1947 
Louisiana   raw   sugar   as   it  is   produced. 

Wednesday,  September  17, 
1947:  Meeting  of  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee,  W.  F.  Giles,  Chairman, 
with  George  A.  Dice,  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Act  Division,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Ward  A.  Stevenson, 
Head  of  the  Labor  and  Fair  Price  Di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in 
New  Orleans,  starting  at  10:00  A.  M. 
The  Government  representatives  pre- 
sented elaborate  cost  study  tables  which 
were  received  with  thanks  by  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee.  The 
Committee  decided  to  hold  a  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  September  24th,  in 
Thibodaux,  to  further  discuss  the  1947 
Cane   Purchase   Contract. 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1947: 
Annual  Sugar  Planters'  Field  Day  held 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  in  Baton 
Rouge. 
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Wednesday,  September  24, 
1947:  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Processors  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Auditorium  in  Thibodaux  at  10:00  A. 
M.  to  discuss  the  1947  Cane  Purchase 
Contract. 

Wednesday,  September  24, 
1947:  Meeting  of  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee,  W.  F.  Giles,  Chairman,  in 
the  Agricultural  Auditorium  in  Thibo- 
daux, at  1:30  P.  M.,  to  discuss  the  1947 
Cane   Purchase   Contract. 

Thursday,    September   25,    1947: 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  held  in  the  Beauregard 
Room  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New 
Orleans  at  1:30  P.  M.  Murphy  J. 
Foster,  of  Franklin,  was  elected  the  new 
President  of  the  League,  succeeding 
George  L.  Billeaud,  of  Broussard,  who 
has  completed  his  two  years  in  office. 
See  the  mast-head  of  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  for  the  names  of  the 
other  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  elected  at  the 
meeting. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  L.  BILLEAUD  

Delivered  At  The  Annual  Meeting  Of  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  Of  The  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

September  2Sth,  1947 

Me7?ibers   of  the   American  Sugar   Cane  cial  importance  and  which  included  the 

League:  great  difficulties   that   were   encountered 

During    the    year    that    has    elapsed  and   overcome    by   the   Louisiana    Sugar 

since    we    were    last    assembled    in    An-  Industry   at   a   time   when    we    and   our 

nual    Meeting    we    have    transacted     a  Congressional    Delegation    stood    practi- 

great  deal  of  business  and  have  handled  cally     alone     and     final     success     was 

many   matters    pertaining   to    our    sugar  achieved    and    early    de-control    of    the 

industry.  price    and   distribution    of   our    products 

We  have  made  contributions  of  many  by   the   Government   was    accomplished; 

kinds   and  of  varying  amounts   towards  we  have,  during  the  past  twelve  months^ 

special     projects     that     have     benefitted  helped   to   bring   about   the   concurrence 

the    sugar    industry    of    Louisiana    and  of  the  other  areas   which  constitute  the 

we   have   handled   numerous   issues   that  domestic    sugar    industry    in    a    piece    of 

have  arisen.  legislation  known  officially  as  the  Gen- 

We  have  contributed  substantially  eral  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  This  piece  of 
towards  the  recent  visit  to  the  Island  legislation  was  enacted  by  Congress 
of  Formosa  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes  of  July  25th,  1947  and  became  the  law 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  August  8th,  1947,  on  which  date  it 
culture,  where  he  went  to  obtain  new  was  signed  by  President  Truman, 
and  promising  varieties  of  sugarcane;  This  act  is  noteworthy  because  it 
we  have  contributed  towards  the  funds  was  advocated  and  urged  upon  the  Con- 
needed  by  the  Federal  Experiment  Sta-  gress  in  unison  by  the  domestic  sugar 
tion  at  Houma  to  enable  those  in  charge  industry  of  the  United  States,  beet  and 
there  to  properly  care  for  new  seed  cane,  by  the  refiners,  the  departments 
cane  varieties;  we  have  contributed  to-  of  Agriculture,  of  State  and  of  the  In- 
wards the  expense  of  transferring  many  terior.  With  pardonable  pride  I  think 
as  yet  unreleased  varieties  of  cane  from  that  I  may  claim  without  exaggeration 
their  original  locations  to  more  favor-  that  the  League  took  a  leading  part  in 
able  ones,  notably  to  the  Southdown  bringing  about  this  accomplishment. 
Plantation  near  Houma;  we  have  con-  The  act  in  effect  re-enacts  the  Sugar 
tributed  also  to  the  expenses  incurred  Act  of  1937  under  which  our  industry 
by  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  at  has  lived  and  has  prospered  as  a  whole, 
Houma  for  work  performed  there  in  but  with  important  changes,  and  it  ex- 
connection  with  promising  seedling  tends  the  termination  date  from  Decem- 
canes;  we  have  contributed  also  to  the  ber  31st,  1947  to  December  31st,  1952, 
expense  incurred  at  the  Federal  Experi-  five  years.  The  quota  allowed  for  con- 
ment  Station  at  Houma  for  potting,  tinental  cane  sugar  is  fixed  at  500,000 
setting  in  the  field  and  cultivating  prom-  short  tons  per  year.  The  Fair  Price 
ising  seedling  canes;  we  have  appro-  and  Fair  Wage  Determinations,  the 
priated  a  sum  to  cover  the  employment  farming  practices,  the  production  and 
of  an  experienced  sugarcane  man  to  marketing  conditions  and  the  acreage 
supervise  the  work  of  propagating  dif-  abandonment  conditions  that  were  in- 
ferent  new  varieties  of  cane  in  the  va-  eluded  in  the  1937  act  has  been  retained! 
rious  "increase  plots"  throughout  the  in  the  new  act.  The  bill  seems  to 
Louisiana  sugar  district.  We  have  re-  confer  upon  the  industry  a  five  year 
leased  for  distribution  this  year  the  fol-  lease  of  security  which  is  more  re-assur- 
lowing  three  varieties  of  cane,  C.  P.  34-  ing  than  is  a  one  year  commitment. 
92,  C.  P.  36-19  and  C.  P.  36-183.  The  important  subject  of  the  increas- 

But  beyond  all  this,   and  beyond  va-  ed  amount  of  cane  trash  delivered  with 

rious    other    activities    too    numerous    to  the    cane    to    the    Louisiana    sugar    fac- 

mention   but   all   having   their   own   spe-  tories   engaged  the  League's   earnest  at- 
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tention  recently  and  was  the  subject 
of  many  meetings  and  conferences.  Both 
the  cane  growers  and  the  factory  owners 
recognize  its  importance  and  reahze  that 
it  has  been,  at  least  in  part,  an  outcome 
of  the  rapid  development  of  mechanical 
harvesting.  On  July  30th  last  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  your  association  I  ap- 
pointed a  "Cane  Trash  Committee"  to 
try  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  all- 
important  problem.  This  committee 
submitted  a  report  at  the  August  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  League 
underwrite  at  once  the  expenditure  of 
^5,000.00,  of  its  funds  to  be  employed 
towards  finding  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  some  additional  funds  later 
If  such  action  Is  recommended  by  the 
Cane  Trash  Committee  and  approval 
of  the  expenditure  is  voted  by  the 
Executive    Committee. 

Widespread  efforts  are  being  made 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  made 
by  the  Cane  Trash  Committee  to  gain 
cooperation  from  all  component  sources 
toward  the  solution  of  this  vital  prob- 
lem. 

A  recent  development,  which  I  regret 
but  about  which  I  beheve  that  I  should 
comment,  is  the  apparent  disposition 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  curtail 
the  sugarcane  work  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Louisiana.  This 
cannot  be  described  as  a  sudden  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
but  It  comes  as  a  result  of  the  general 
failure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  Washington,  to  allot  sufficient  funds 
for  this   special   purpose. 

The  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  scientific  promotion  of  the 
domestic  cane  sugar  Industry  dates  back 
many  years  and  Its  start  coincides  with 
the  erection  between  1935  and  1938  by 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
three  small  buildings  near  Houma  cost- 
ing a  total  of  some  $15,400.00  especial- 
ly designed  for  laboratory  purposes  and 
their  presentation  by  the  League  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
modest  edifices  were  followed  In  1939 
by  the  erection  in  the  same  locality  of 


a  very  handsome  brick  building,  design- 
ed by  Government  architects  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  but  paid  for 
by  our  organization.  Its  cost  was  ap- 
proximately $25,000.00  and  a  gift  of  20 
acres  of  land  costing  about  $1,350.00 
accompanied  It.  All  of  this  was  done 
by  the  League  In  the  belief  that  the 
Federal  Activities  here  In  behalf  of  our 
Industry  would  be  permanent.  I  hope 
this  belief  will  prove  well  founded.  It 
seems   incredible  that  it   should   not  be. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  an  obser- 
vation which  has  to  do  with  the  mar- 
keting of  your  1947  crop  sugars.  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  this  In  an  order- 
ly manner.  I  know  that  the  marketing 
of  sugar  Is  really  an  individual  prob- 
lem, but  during  this  year  of  transition 
from  war-time  prices  under  government 
controls  to  peace-time  prices  without 
controls,  the  slightest  act  of  an  individ- 
ual may  bring  difficulties  and  hardships 
to  the  entire  Industry.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  active  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  price  of  our  product, 
and  accordingly,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  industry  should 
be  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  want  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  on 
this  day  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  becomes  25  years  old.  It  com- 
pletes a  quarter  century  of  existence.  I 
think  there  are  few  who  will  not  accord 
It  a  generous  mede  of  praise  for  what  It 
has  accomplished.  When  it  was  formed 
the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  were 
not  accustomed  to  working  together. 
They  acted  each  according  to  his  own 
personal  circumstances  and  inclinations 
and  judgment.  Rugged  Individualism 
had  for  nearly  a  century  been  their 
dominant  trait  and  while  that  trait 
had  served  them  well  during  an  earlier 
and  more  Individualistic  era,  It  devel- 
oped Into  a  handicap  as  time  went  on. 
The  necessity  for  team  work  was  glar- 
ingly apparent  when,  in  September 
1922,  ninety  of  them  banded  together 
to  form  this  organization,  the  paid  mem- 
bership   of    which    has    now    Increased 
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from  the  original  ninety  to  over  eleven 
thousand.  The  fact  that  my  uncle,  Mr. 
M.  Billeaud,  Jr.,  was  among  the  found- 
ing 90  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  of  satisfaction  to  me. 

You  have  done  me  honor  to  elect  me 
your  President  and  I  have  served  the 
customary  two  terms  and  I  now  desire 
to  step  aside  to  make  room  for  my  suc- 
cessor, to  whom  I  extend  my  sincere 
wishes  for  a  pleasant,  useful  and  suc- 
cessful administration.  I  am  the  13th 
President  of  this  organization,  and  in 
view  of  this  superstition,  I  have  felt, 
ever  since  I  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, that  I  ought  to  carry  a  rabbit's 
foot   all   the   time. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  serve  you 
to  your  satisfaction  during  my  term  of 
office.  I  have  at  all  times  tried  to  give 
you  the  best  that  was  in  me  and  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  doing  this.  I  also 
hope  that  the  League  will  go  on  for 
many  years  to  come  under  new  and 
abler  guidance  and  will  always  carry  on 
its  banner  the  slogan  that  is  printed 
across  the  bottom  of  its  official  charter: 
"United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall." 


THE  MARKETS 

In  order  to  bring  those  of  our  read- 
ers, who  possibly  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  such  matters  throughout 
the  summer,  up-to-date  on  the  develop- 
ments in  the  sugar  markets,  we  print 
below  a  brief  resume  of  what  has  taken 
place  since  the  resumption  of  trading 
on  July  1st  of  this  year  in  this  all  im- 
portant part  of  the  sugar  industry. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1st  futures 
opened  on  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange  with  May  1948  sugars 
offered  at  6  cents  a  pound,  July  at 
5.65  cents  a  pound,  September  5.73 
cents  a  pound,  and  December  5.60 
cents  a  pound.  (These  quotations  are 
all  delivered  New  York  in  bonded  ware- 
house and  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
of  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  added 
to  get  the  price  that  the  purchasers  in 
this  country  would  actually  pay  for  the 
sugars). 

There  have  been  a  number  of  devel- 
opments since  July  1st  that  were 
reflected  by  the  future  market  but  the 
tremendous  Cuban  production  of  almost 


6,500,000  tons  from  the  crop  just  com- 
pleted, the  prospects  of  another  large 
production  there  in  1948,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  the  War  stricken  countries  to 
buy  sugar  in  the  quantities  originally 
anticipated  have  been  the  outstanding 
reasons  why  the  future  market  has  fail- 
ed to  develop  the  strength  that  many 
experts  predicted.  As  we  go  to  press 
today,  September  27th,  May  is  quoted 
at  5.04,  which  is  96  points  down  from 
the  July  1st  opening,  July  is  5.04,  down 
61  points,  September  is  5.04,  down  69 
points,  and  December  is  5.06,  down  54' 
points  since  the  resumption  of  trading 
on   July    1st. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugars  that  have 
been  reported  since  the  resumption  of 
trading  have   been   as   follows: 

On  July  3rd  American  bought  100,000 
bags  of  Cubas  for  February  1948  ship- 
ment at  5.45  ex  duty  delivered.  (6.20 
duty  paid). 

On  July  9th  American  bought  4,000 
tons  of  1948  crop  Puerto  Ricos  for 
February   shipment  at  6.10  delivered. 

On  July  14th  and  15th  the  British 
Ministry  bought  200,000  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  for  shipment  through  May  at 
5.00   f.o.b.   England. 

On  July  21st  American  bought  4,000 
tons  of  Puerto  Ricos  for  February  ship- 
ment at  6.10  delivered. 

On  September  18th  Colonial  bought 
3,000  tons  of  Cubas  for  February  ship- 
ment at  5.17  dehvered  New  Orleans,  ex- 
duty    (equivalent  to   5.92   duty  paid). 

The  refiners  in  the  Gulf  area  have 
indicated  that  they  will  co-operate  with 
the  local  producers  in  handling  the 
coming  Louisiana,  crop  and  reports  in- 
dicate that  over  half,  and  possibly  three- 
quarters,  of  the  expected  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  production  has  been  contracted 
for  either  at  the  season's  average  price, 
the  price  date  of  arrival,  or  the  price 
prevailing  on  the  day  that  the  sugar 
is  melted.  All  of  these  transactions 
are,  of  course,  based  on  the  local  spot 
quotations  and  the  price  at  which 
spot  sugars  are  sold  will  decide  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  sugars  under 
contract.  Incidentally  these  spot  sales 
will  also  decide  what  the  sugarcane  far- 
mer zvill  receive  for  his  cane. 
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Your  County  Agent  Reports 

By  H.  C.  Sanders,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Division  Louisiana 
State  U7iiversity. 

The  6,800  (est)  sugar  cane  farmers 
In  Louisiana  may  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  county  agents  who  serve  in  the 
areas  where  their  corp  is  grown.  They 
are  supphed  from 
time  to  time  with 
the  latest  informa- 
tion concerning  the 
production  of  cane 
which  emanates 
from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  and 
they  are  anxious  to 
work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  cane 
growers. 

That  there  is  a 
fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  cama- 
raderie already  existing  between  the 
growers  and  agents  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  statistical  data  gleaned  from 
agents'  reports  in  the  sugar  cane  par- 
ishes in    1946. 

There  were  34  agents  who  devoted 
many  days  strictly  to  sugar  cane  work. 
There  were  2,725  farms  that  were  as- 
isisted  in  obtaining  improved  varieties. 
I  Farms  totalling  2,466  were  assisted  in 
makmg  proper  use  of  fertilizer  and 
1,072  farms  controlled  plant  diseases, 
and  337,  controlled  insects.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  weed  control,  670  farms  co- 
operated. These  agents  made  13,654 
farms     visits;      received     34,667     office 


H.    C.    SANDERS 


\iimm 

CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For   information, 
contact   your   local    representative 
A.   J.    Keller,   Donaldsonville,   La. 


ABCO 
FURNACES-BOILER  SETTINGS 
'    DESIGNS  AND  INSTALLATIONS 


FACTORY  SALES  &  ENGINEERING,  INC. 
816  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,  for   Culverts,   Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    KA   2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New   Orleans  2,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 


Producers  and  Refiners 

MAIN  OFFICE 

llth  Floor 

Carondelet  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Barlett  —  Walter  M.   Bartlett 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South 
Peters  Street 

New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 
SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control.  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby   Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis    Moline    Implecents 
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calls;  29,571  telephone  calls;  distributed 
42,018  bulletins;  wrote  1,742  news  ar- 
ticles; held  1,166  meetings;  gave  132 
radio  talks;  held  17  tours;  and  carried 
on  432   result  demonstrations. 

In  addition  to  the  out-in-the  state 
folks,  Louisiana  has  a  state  office  force 
subject  to  the  call  of  all  farms.  They 
are  located  in  Baton  Rouge  and  their 
services  can  be  commandeered  through 
the  county   agents. 

Louisiana's  forty-four  million  dollar 
sugar  cane  crop  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  people,  but  especially  is  it  to 
those  of  us  who  work  directly  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  We  stand  side  by 
side  with  those  who  so  magnificiently 
till  the  soil.  Through  combined  effort 
like  this,  agriculture  will  inevitably 
forge  ahead. 

With  the  start  of  the  Louisiana 
grinding  season  just  around  the  corner 
speculation  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  cane  crop  is  the  main  topic  of  con- 
versation. All  kinds  of  rumors  about 
what  the  storm  did  have  been  going 
the  rounds  so  we  decided  to  get  the 
men  who  really  know,  our  friends  the 
County  Agents,  to  tell  the  readers  ol 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  what  actually  has 
happened.  The  following  reports  have 
been  received.  j 

Terrebonne  Parish:  Richard  Son- 
nier  advises  us  that  damage  to  the  cane 
crop  in  his  Parish  was  light.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  cane  was  blown 
down  but  not  much  cane  was  broken 
Mr.  Sonnier  estimated  the  crop  in  Ter-[ 
rebonne  Parish  to  be  about  10%  less 
than  that  of  last  year. 

Assumption  Parish:  Moore  Valois 
reports  the  storm  damage  to  the  crop 
as  light  with  the  cane  blown  down  In 
only  scattered  fields  and  little  of  it 
broken.  He  estimated  the  crop  this 
year  in  Assumption  Parish  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

Avoyelles  Parish:  Kermit  Ducote 
states  that  the  storm  damage  in  his 
Parish  was  medium  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  cane  blown  down  but  notj 
much  of  it  broken.  He  estimates  the 
crop  in  Avoyelles  Parish  to  be  35  pei 
cent    less    than    last    year. 
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Ascension  Parish:  We  have  re 
ceived  a  report  from  E.  J.  Landry, 
county  agent  of  Ascension  Parish,  stat- 
ing that  the  cane  crop  in  his  Parish 
was  heavily  damaged  by  the  storm 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  cane 
blown  down  and  much  of  it  broken. 
He  estimates  the  crop  in  Ascension  Par- 
ish to  be  25  per  cent  under  that  of  last 
year. 

Iberville  Parish:  From  Iberville 
Parish,  R.  J.  Badeaux,  Jr.,  writes  that 
the  damage  in  his  Parish  was  medium 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  cane 
blown  down  but  not  much  of  it  broken. 
He  estimates  the  cane  grop  in  his  Par- 
ish to  be  25   per   cent   under  last   year. 

Iberia  Parish:  W.  E.  WiUiams,  ad- 
vises us  that  medium  damage  was  done 
to  the  cane  by  the  storm.    Not  much  of 
the  cane  was  broken  but  a  considerable 
amount    of    it    was    blown    down.     He 
says    that   the    downed    cane    is    tangled 
but  that  it  could  recover  with  favorable 
'  weather.    Harvesting  with  machines  will 
I  be   difficult.    He   estimated   the   crop   in 
I  Iberia  Parish  to  be  between   15   and  20 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Lafourche  Parish:  A.  C.  Moreau 
reports  that  not  much  cane  was  broken 
by  the  storm  in  his  Parish  and  that  the 
canes  were  blown  down  only  in  scat- 
tered fields.  He  states  that  it  is  hard 
to  give  any  figures  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  crop  at  this  time. 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish:  A.  E. 

Camus  reports  heavy  damage  by  the 
storm.  A  considerable  amount  of  cane 
was  blown  down  and  broken  by  the 
high  winds.  He  advises  us  that  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  has  had  practically 
no  rain  since  May  although  the  Poplar 
Grove  Plantation,  where  some  rains 
fell,  had  almost  a  normal  crop  at  the 
time  of  the  storm.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  storm  damage  was  to  this  plan- 
tation. Mr.  Camus  estimates  that  the 
crop  in  West  Baton  Rouge  is  about  60 
per  cent  under  last  year. 

St.  James  Parish:  Joseph  Lamen- 
dola  states  that  medium  damage  was 
suffered  by  the  cane  crop  in  his  Par- 
ish during  the  storm.  The  cane  was 
blown  down  only  in  scattered  fields  and 
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ORDER  NOW 

Your    1947    Model   M-1    Link-Belt    Speed- 
er   Cane    Loader. 


Last    Season's    Experience  has   perfected 
this    year's    model. 


Also  available  on  Model  U.T.C.  Minne- 
apolis-Moline  Tractor,  loading  over 
BACK   END. 


Phone  or  Write 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Incorporated 

1045    South    Genois    Street 

AUdubon  2266 

On    Washington    Avenue 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 
300   Decatur    St. 
New^  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
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LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

P.    O.    Box    607 

New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 
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E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine    Building 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

837    Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 
CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New^  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 

New    Orleans,    La. 


very  little  of  It  was  broken.  Mr.  La- ' 
mendola  estimates  the  crop  In  St.  : 
James   Parish  to  be   about    10  per  cent 

more  than  last  year.  ; 

I 
St.  Martin  Parish:   Stanley  Angelle  j 
reports  the  storm  damage  In  St.  Martin  i 
Parish    as   light   with   cane   blown   down  | 
only   In   scattered   fields    and   very   little ; 
of   It   broken.    Mr.   Angelle   expects   the 
crop  this   year  In  his   Parish  to   be   ap- 
proximately  25    per   cent   less   than   last 
year. 

St.  Mary  Parish:  From  P.  J.  de- 
Gravelles  the  report  comes  that  storm 
damage  In  St.  Mary  Parish  was  light. 
Very  little  cane  was  broken  and  It  was 
blown  down  only  in  scattered  fields. 
Mr.  deGravelles  estimates  the  crop  this 
year  to  be  about  5  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  last  year. 

Vermilion  Parish:  J.  L.  Sobert 
advises  us  that  the  storm  damage  In 
his  parish  was  light,  with  no  broken 
cane  and  only  scattered  places  where 
the  canes  were  blown  down.  He  esti- 
mates the  crop  In  Vermilion  Parish 
this  year  to  be  50  per  cent  less  than 
last  year. 

St.  Charles  Parish:  A.  J.  Melan- 
con,  Jr.  reports  that  the  storm  damage 
In  St.  Charles  Parish  was  light  with 
very  little  cane  broken  and  the  cane 
down  only  In  scattered  fields.  He  es- 
timated the  crop  In  St.  Charles  Parish 
to  be  between  30  and  40  per  cent  less 
than  last  year. 

St.  John  Parish:  Otis  J.  Broussard 
advises  that  the  storm  damage  In  St. 
John  Parish  was  heavy,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  broken  and  downed 
cane.  He  reports  that  34-120  apparent- 
ly has  suffered  the  least  damage.  Mr. 
Broussard  estimates  the  crop  in  St. 
John  Parkh  to  be  about  five  per  cent 
less  than  the   1946  crop. 


Established  1865 

DELGADO  SUGAR  &  MOLASSES 

CO.,   INC. 

Imported  and  Domestic  Molasses,  Syrups, 
Honey,  Sugars,  Blackstrap,  etc. 


1330  CANAL  BLDG 


New  Orleans  12,  L.a. 
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Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 

for  the 

Continued  Success  of 

THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
AND  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


'^ 


THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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WOOLERY  MODEL  PB-3  WEED  BURNER 


Pioneer  Inventors  of  open  flame  type 
Weed  Burners,  the  Woolery  Machine 
Company  maintains  its  leadership  by  an- 
ticipating demands  for  weed  burning 
equipment  that  vfiW  do  a  specific  job 
better  and  yet  not  be  a  one-purpose  ma- 
chine. 

The  acceptance  and  demand  for  the 
Model  "PB-3"  shown  above  fully  justified 
our  claims  and  judgment  in  developing 
this    machine    for   the    market. 

The  Model  "PB-3"  is  here  shown  in  use 
in  potato  fields  but  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  burning  weeds  on  fallow 
ground — drainage    and     irrigation     ditches. 


Used  to  destroy  green  immature  vines 
permits  harvesting  operations  without 
waiting  for  normal  maturing  of  vines  ox 
their    elimination    by    killing    frost. 

Vegetation  which  has  accumulated  aftei 
cultivating  is  no  longer  possible,  is  com- 
pletely eradicated  and  permits  efficient 
digger  operation.  Clean  fields  result  in 
fewer  potatoes  being  lost  as  they  can 
easily   be   seen   by   pickers. 

At  a  speed  of  5  m.p.h.  the  Model  "PB-3' 
consumes  18  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  acre 
and  burns  a  swath  15  feet  wide  on  eacli 
trip. 


Representative   in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,   LTD. 

New  Orleans   9,   La. 


WOOLERY  MACHIKE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pioneer  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  Open  Flame  Type  Weed  Burners 
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Mrs.   Grace 
Librari 

Louis iar 


Chemical    Lab. , 


SUGAR 


ed  as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1925,  at  the  post    office  in  New   Orleans,   La.,   under  Act  of  March   :'.,   187'.). 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


MR.  BOURG 


We  have  given  warning  in  these  col- 
umns several  times  since  early  Spring 
that  fertilizer  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erallv  will  be  in  short  supply  during 
1948.  Your  Wash- 
ington Representa- 
tive appeared  be- 
fore the  House 
Committee  on  Agri- 
culture with  regard 
to  fertilizer,  urging 
the  importance  of 
making  available  to 
sugar  growers  an 
adequate  s  u  p  p  ly  . 
The  representatives 
of  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers and  dis- 
tributors who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  unanimously  that 
the  war  controls  over  fertilizer  be  not 
further  extended.  The  Committee  agreed 
with  that  recommendation,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, we  are  facing  free  enterprise  in 
fertilizer  distribution.  This  means  to  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  grower  that  com- 
paratively little  can  be  done  through 
Washington. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Marcel  J. 
Voorhies,  General  Manager,  who  is 
presently  in  Washington,  is  in  accord 
with  your  Washington  Representative 
that  the  Louisiana  growers  should  make 
every  effort  to  order  their  fertilizer 
requirements  immediately  and  agree 
to  accept  early  delivery,  even  in 
October,  if  necessary.  Very  few  or- 
ders are  being  placed  by  growers  of 
other  commodities  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  for  early  delivery,  and  it 
will  afford  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
grower  the  opportunity  to  obtain  rela- 
tively greater  supplies  of  fertilizer  at 
this  time  than  next  Spring.  By  stagger- 
in?  the  receipts  of  fertilizer,  growers  are 
relieving  to  a  great  extent  the  freight 
car  shortage,  and  to  that  extent  they 
are  reducing  the  harm  which  could  re- 
sult to  the  grower  because  of  such 
shortage. 

Drawing  upon  his  experience  while  a 
member  of  the  Extension  Service,  Mar- 
cel Voorhies  joins  with  your  Washing- 
ton    Representative     in     recommending 

October  15,  1947 


that  the  growers  seek  to  have  the 
County  Agents  in  the  various  Parishes 
intensify  their  efforts  towards  obtain- 
ing fertilizer  for  growers  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  by  pooling  small  orders  into 
carlots     and     accepting     early     delivery. 

Sugar  Research 

Congress  adopted  last  year  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  and  repre- 
sentatives of  different  commodity  groups 
have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees, of  which  the  Sugar  Advisory 
Committee  is  one  of  many.  A  meeting 
has  been  held  In  Washington,  attended 
by  both  Marcel  Voorhies  and  your 
Washington  Representative. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  knowledge, 
a  thorough  study  Is  being  made  of  all 
research  work  which  Is  being  carried  on 
at  State  and  Federal  levels  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Industry.  Scientists 
from  the  several  Bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  appeared 
before  the  Sugar  Advisory  Committee 
to  explain  the  work  which  each  Is  do- 
ing In  connection  with  sugar.  The  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations  has  report- 
ed likewise  on  work  being  done  by 
Federal    and    State    Stations. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  is  not  In- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  the  research 
work  under  regular  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
fact,  the  Act  specifies  that  the  new 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  expand  old 
projects.  The  Act  requires  that  certain 
parts  of  the  funds  be  spent  In  con- 
nection with  marketing,  on  utilization 
or  new  uses,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  on 
production  research.  This  does  not 
mean  that  where  production  has  a  direct 
influence  on  utilization  and  marketing 
problems,  appropriate  production  pro- 
jects will  not  be  considered.  The  Sugar 
Advisory  Committee  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  production  research  in 
sugar  is  fundamental  to  the  problems 
of  the  Industry,  both  '  cane  and  beet. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  is  emphasiz- 
ing and  insisting  upon  the  Inclusion  of 
projects  which  go  all  the  way  back  to 
plant   breeding. 
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GROWER-PROCESSOR  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  THE  1947  CANE  PURCHASE  CONTRACT 


Editors  Note — We  print  below  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Louisiana 
Grower-Processor  Committee  to  the  Su- 
gar Branch  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  rela- 
tive to  the  1947  Cane  Purchase  Con- 
tract. 

The  Grower-Processor  Committee  is 
composed  of  seven  processors  selected 
by  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  processors, 
and  seven  cane  growers  selected  by  the 
Louisiana  cane  farmers.  The  purpose 
of  the  Committee  is  to  handle  all  mat- 
ters that  are  of  a  controversial  na- 
ture between  processors  and  growers. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  the  American  Sugar  C^ne 
League  participating  in  matters  in  which 
grower   and   processor   interests    conflict. 

The  Grower-Processor  Committee  has 
no  connection,  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  American   Sugar   Cane   League. 


To:    The  Sugar  Branch 

Production    and   Marketing    Adminis- 
tration,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
Supplemental     and     Amended     Recom- 
mendations of  Louisiana  Grower-Pro- 
cessor   Committee    Relative    to    Fair 
and  Reasonable  Prices  for  1947  Crop 
of  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane. 
This    committee    at    the    hearing    held 
at   New   Iberia,   Louisiana,   on   July   26, 
1947,   and   at  the   open   conference   held 
at  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  August  12, 
1947,     made     certain     recommendations 
relative    to    fair    and    reasonable    prices 
for    the    1947    crop    of    Louisiana    sugar 
cane.      The    most    significant    of    these 
recommendations   related,  first,  to  trash 
in  sugar  cane,   and  second,  to  the  con- 
version   factor    used    by    processors    in 
converting    tons    of    actual    sugar    cane 
into  tons  of  standard  sugar  cone. 

On  September  17,  1947,  Mr.  Dice  and 
Mr.  Stephenson  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
met  with  this  committee  at  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  and  submitted  some 
twenty  tables  indicating  costs,  returns, 
profits,   the   distribution    of   these    items 


and  the  percentage  return  on  invest- 
ment both  as  to  farms  and  mills.  Basedl 
on  these  figures  and  in  connectionj 
therewith  these  representatives  of  the; 
Sugar  Branch  suggested  certain  stand-; 
ards  which  they  thought  would  proba-| 
bly  maintain  an  equitable  relationship! 
between   growers   and   processors.  ; 

This     committee     advised     the     repre-l 
sentatives  of  the  Sugar  Branch  in  effect,; 
that  it  could  not  accept  the  figures  sub-i 
mitted    as    being    accurate    and    time    or! 
available    facts    did    not    permit    a    full 
and     intelligent     consideration     of     the 
suggestions    made,   but  that   the   sugges- 
tions   and    figures    afforded    a    new    ap- 
proach   to    the    question,    for    which    the 
commitee  was  deeply  appreciative.     The 
committee    agreed   to    reopen   its    discus- 
sions, to  have  an  additional  meeting  orj 
meetings   and   advise  the   Sugar   Branch! 
of  its    reactions. 

The  committee  has  met  twice  since 
its  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  Sugar  Branch,  and  the  individual 
members  have  given  much  additional 
thought  to  a  proper  and  equitable  rela- 
tionship between  the  growers  and  pro- 
cessors in  marketing  the  1947  crop  of 
sugar  cane.  At  the  second  meeting  of 
the  committee,  held  on  October  1,  1947, 
after  giving  mature  consideration  to  all 
angles  of  the  question,  and  such  addi- 
tional study  to  the  tables  as  time  would 
permit,  full  accord  and  agreement  were 
reached.  Therefore,  the  committee 
through  this  medium  makes  and  files 
the  supplemental  and  amended  recom- 
mendations hereinafter  set  out  relative 
to  the  determination  of  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  the  1947  crop  of  sugar 
cane.  All  actions  finally  taken  were  and 
these  recommendations  are  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  grower  and  processor 
members  of  the  committee,  with  a  full 
membership  present.  The  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  has  made  further 
study  of  tables  submitted  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Sugar  Branch.  Although 
time  and  available  information  have  not 
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permitted  any  detailed  analysis,  the 
rommlttee  Is  unanimous  in  Its  view  that 
he  figures  are  not  sufficiently  accurate 
:o  use  as  a  basis  for  the  Fair  Price 
Oetermlnatlon.  The  figures  do  offer 
:)romIse  of  what  may  be  a  more  Intelli- 
gent approach  to  the  question  In  the 
future,  but  as  to  the  1947  crop,  they 
ire  merely  a  combination  of  projection 
bf  figures  obtained  from  the  1945  opera- 
:ions,  assumptions  and  estimates.  A  spot 
check  of  the  figures  Indicates  what  ap- 
pear to  be  serious  Inaccuracies.  In  this 
j:onnection  the  committee  desires  to 
point  out  In  arriving  at  any  conclusion 
is  to  costs,  returns  and  profits  based 
bn  projections,  assumptions  and  estl- 
Inates,  the  quantity  of  cane  to  be  har- 
vested and  processed  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors.  It  is  believed  that 
because  of  the  drought  and  hurricane, 
he  1947  crop  will  not  produce  near  the 
onnage  per  acre  as  the  estimate  on 
tvhich  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
pugar  Branch  are  based.  This  belief, 
f  correct,  will  alone  destroy  the  sound- 
less of  any  conclusion  based  on  the 
Igures    submitted. 

The  committee  is  not  discarding  the 
igures  nor  the  suggestions  made.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  obtain 
ictual  figures  on  farm  and  factory  costs, 
•eturns  and  profits  as  to  the  1947  crop 
mmediately  on  the  completion  of  its 
larvesting  and  processing.  Every  ef- 
ort  will  be  made  to  obtain  these  fig- 
ares  through  the  facilities  of  the  Louisi- 
ma  State  University,  and  it  now  ap- 
bears  that  the  work  can  be  completed 
jvlthln  approximately  sixty  days  after 
he  1947  operations  come  to  a  close. 
The  actual  figures  can  then  be  com- 
pared with  projections,  estimates  and 
issumptlons.  Full  study  will  be  given 
hem  by  the  committee  immediately  on 
)elng  made  available,  in  order  that  it 
nay  be  determined  whether  a  new  ap- 
proach and  formula  should  be  deter- 
nlned  In  connection  with  fair  and  rea- 
;onable   prices   for  the    1948   crop. 

The  committee  having  reopened  the 
question  of  fair  prices  for  the  1947 
:rop,  has  reviewed  Its  recommendations 
)revIously  made,  particularly  as  to  trash 
md  the  conversion  factors  now  in  use. 


The  recommendations  previously 
made  as  to  trash  In  cane  were  made 
after  considering  certain  figures  availa- 
ble to  the  committee  Indicating  the  ef- 
fect of  trash  In  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane,  which  figures  and  their  sources 
are  contained  in  the  record  of  the 
Thibodaux  conference.  The  testimony 
of  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  in- 
dicates there  was  serious  debate  In  the 
committee  as  to  what  effect  trash  should 
have  in  determining  a  fair  price,  and 
that  the  recommendations  were  the  re- 
sult of  compromise.  The  industry  as 
a  whole  today  is  completely  unsettled 
on  this  question.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  beliefs.  There  is 
no  unanimity  in  accepting  any  figures 
thus  far  obtained. 

The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  conversion  factors  used 
in  converting  actual  tons  to  standard 
tons  of  sugar  cane  be  made  uniform  in 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of  the 
Atachafalaya  River  and  in  that  portion 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  was 
made  primarily  because  the  committee 
understood  that  such  uniformity  would 
simplify  the  administrative  handling  of 
the  Sugar  Act  and  particularly  the  com- 
putation of  conditional  payments  made 
thereunder.  However,  it  now  appears 
that  at  least  a  vast  majority  of  the  par- 
ties who  would  be  affected  by  the 
change  would  much  prefer  following 
the  same  conversion  factors  used  by 
them  in  the  past. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  as  a  result 
of  this  further  deliberation  the  com- 
mittee has  unanimously  decided  to  re- 
scind its  previous  actions  and  recom- 
mendations and  now  requests  that  such 
recommendations   be  not  considered. 

The  committee,  and  it  Is  believed  the 
Industry  as  a  whole,  feels  that  any 
drastic  change  applicable  to  the  1947 
crop  would  cause  serious  dissatisfaction 
In  general.  Although  not  perfect,  the 
growers  and  processors  have  concluded 
the  1947  determination  should  be  simi- 
lar to  prior  determinations,  and  that 
further  consideration  of  any  change 
should  be  deferred  until  after  the  1947 
crop. 
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Therefore  the  Committee  now  unani- 
mously recommends: 

(a)  That  the  determination  of  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  1947  crop  of 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  be  similar  to  the 
1946  determination,  except  as  to  the 
pricing  period,  which  should  be  com- 
parable: that  is,  beginning  with  Ottober 
3,  1947,  (or  the  Friday  within  the  first 
marketing  week  of  actual  trading)  and 
ending  on  January  31,   1948. 

(b)  That  all  provisions  of  the  1947 
determination  be  written  in  full  rather 
than  being  incorporated  therein  by 
reference  to  a  determination  issued  in 
a   prior  year. 

(c)  That  trash  deductions  be  per- 
mitted by  directive  or  administration 
action  of  the  Sugar  Branch  in  the  same 
manner  as  permitted  in  prior  years. 

The  recommendations  here  made  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  committee  feels  less  strongly  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  trash  problem. 
The  problem  must  be  solved.  At  the 
Thibodaux  conference  the  committee 
stated  It  had  requested  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  to  sponsor  a  pro- 
ject In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  and 
State  Agricultural  Stations  to  intensive- 
ly study  methods  of  eliminating  trash 
in  cane,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  already  appointed  a  special 
committee   to   lay   the   groundwork. 

We  can  state  at  this  time  the  special 
committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  been  most  active.  It  has 
met  several  times  since  its  creation.  The 
best  technical  minds  In  the  industry 
are  working  on  the  problem.  The 
American  Suj?ar  Cane  League  has  ap- 
propriated $5,000.00  to  be  devoted  to 
experimental  and  research  work.  Addi- 
tional funds  will  be  raised  in  the  in- 
dustry as  necessary.  The  special  com- 
mittee has  conferred  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  and  State  A^^ricul- 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  and  both  are 
fully  cooperating.  Mr.  Rampke,  A9:ri- 
cultural  Enq^Ineer,  assigned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Experiment  Station  at  Houma, 
Louisiana,  has  made  trash  elimination 
his  Number  One  Project.  Every  effort 
Is  bein?  m^He  to  make  growers  and 
processors    alike    even    more    trash    con- 


scious. All  of  this  should  undoubtedly 
bear  fruit  and  result  in  the  eliminatlor 
of  the  root  of  evil  which  is  trash  itself 
The  committee,  representing  al 
Louisiana  growers  and  processors  ol 
sugar  cane,  therefore,  requests  that  thes( 
recommendations  be  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. 

Respectfully  submitted: 
LOUISIANA  GROWER- 
PROCESSOR  COMMITTEE 
By  W.  F.  Giles,  Chairman 
o 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
September  29th.  Conference  ir 
Baton  Rouge  with  W.  P.  Sellers,  Stat( 
Supervisor  of  Emergency  Farm  Labor 
attended  by  E.  W.  McNeil,  Chairmar 
of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  and  Marcel  J 
Voorhles,  General  Manager  of  th( 
League.  Jamaican  laborers  will  not  bt 
available  this  season  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  but  it  may  be  possibk 
to  secure  Bahamians.  Mr.  Sellers  haj 
sent  the  following  Information  regard- 
ing the  Bahamians  to  the  county  agentsj 
In  the  sugar  parishes.  j 

1.  Availability  of  Bahamians.  The}! 
will  be  available  from  Octobei 
15th  as  they  are  released  in  th(| 
North.  i 

2.  Length  of  Contract.  Bahamian; 
cannot  be  contracted  for  later  thai 
December    10th. 

3.  Housing.  On  ■  farms  or  camp; 
similar  to  manner  in  which  Jamai- 
cans were  housed  last  year. 

4.  Wages.  Guarantee  same  as  witlj 
Jamaicans.  Also  compliance  witll 
minimum  wage  standard  as  dej 
termined   by   sugar   program. 

5.  Transportation.  Transportation  t(i 
Louisiana  will  be  paid  by  thd 
Labor  Branch.  The  Labor  Branclj 
has  indicated  that  they  would  rei 
quest  employers  to  pay  50%  Oi 
trarsportation  from  Louisiana  t(i 
Charleston,  S.  C.  after  terminaj 
tion  of  contract  (December  10th) 
It  was  pointed  out  that  this  ma); 
hz  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whethl 
er  or  not  these  workers  are  madu 
available. 
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LOUISIANA  LEADS  THE  WORLD  in  the  mechanization  of  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
try. Pictured  above  is  a  stubble  shaver  in  operation  in  a  Louisiana  sugarcane 
field.  This  machine  is  manufactured  by  the  Castagnos  Cane  Loader  Company,  Inc., 
of  Donaldsonville,   La. 


October  1st.  Meeting  of  the  Grow- 
er-Processor Committee,  W.  F.  Giles, 
Chairman,  in  the  Agricuhural  Audi- 
torium in  Thibodaux,  to  discuss  the 
1947  Cane  Purchase  Contract.  The 
Committee  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  that 
the  contract  this  season  be  unchano;ed 
from  that  of  last  season  (see  page  20). 
The  Committee  members  present  were: 
W.  F.  Giles,  J.  A.  Lanier,  Warren  Ha- 
rang,  Lionel  Kling,  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr., 
D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  and  Ed.  Schexnayder 
(alternate  for  Andrew  McCollam)  for 
the  growers,  and  Frank  L.  Barker, 
J.  J.  Munson,  Georee  Billeaud,  M.  V. 
Yarbrough,  E.  W.  McNeil,  Jules  M.  Bur- 
guieres,  and  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  (al- 
ternate for  R.  M.  Murphy)  'for  the 
processors. 

October  2nc!.  State  Farm  Council 
meeting  held  in  Baton  Rouge.  Murphy 
J.  Foster,  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  attended  this  meet- 
ing  as   a   member   of  the    Council. 

October  3rd.  Meeting:  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club  (West- 


ern Division)  held  in  New  Iberia.  This 
club  is  not  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League.  C.  B.  Gouaux, 
cane  expert  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Experiment  Station,  reporting  on  how 
the  various  cane  varieties  took  the 
storm,  stated  that  C.  P.  29-120  weath- 
ered the  storm  better  than  any  other 
variety.  He  reported  that  C.  P.  34-12G 
stood  up  well;  C.  P.  29-320  showed  lots 
of  broken  tops  and  leaned  badly;  C.  P.- 
36-13  leaned  and  developed  a  crook  (a: 
crook  seems  to  develop  brittleness  that 
breaks  like  glass);  C.  P.  36-105  leaned 
slightly  but  stood  the  storm  very  well; 
C.  P.  36-183  was  downed  badly  and 
badly  crossed;  C.  P.  36-19  showed  very 
bad  breakage;  and  C.  P.  34-92  leaned 
slightly  but  stood  the  storm  very  well. 
The  last  three  named  varieties  are  those 
that  have  been  released  for  commercial 
{slanting   this    year. 

October  5th  and  6th.  Meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  at  the 
Shoreland  Hotel,  in  Chicago.  Marcel 
J.    Voorhies,    General    Manager    of    the 
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American  Sugar  Cane  League,  is  a 
member  of  this  Committee  and  attended 
the  meeting.  Overall  problems  effect- 
ing agriculture,  including  export  and 
import  policy,  agricultural  surpluses, 
farm  cooperatives,  and  rural  housing 
were    discussed. 

October  8th  and  9th.  Meeting  of 
the  Sugar  Advisory  Committee  Under 
The  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  in  Wash- 
ington. Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  General 
Manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  who  is  the  representative  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  on  this 
committee  attended  the  meeting.  Cer- 
tain recommendations  for  sugar  re- 
search  were   made. 

W.  PRESCOTT  FOSTER 

Mr.  W.  Prescott  Foster,  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry, died  on  the  night  of  October 
9th,  1947  at  his  family  home  in  the 
town  of  Franklin,  St.  Mary  Parish, 
Louisiana.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  Murphy  J.  Fos- 
ter, who  held  office  at  the  troublous 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery.  He  was  to  the  manner 
born  politically  yet  never  sought  the 
glitter  of  high   public  office   for  himself. 

Mr.  "Press"  Foster,  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called  by  his  legion  of  friends, 
busied  himself  in  industrial  affairs  and 
therein  he  was  eminently  successful.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  extensive 
sugar  plantation  holdings  in  St.  Mary 
Parish,  including  the  directorship  of 
both  the  Alice  "C"  and  Maryland  sugar 
factories.  He  also  was  President  of 
Young's  Industries,  Inc.,  which  repre- 
sents a  consolidation  of  all  the  farm  and 
factory  corporations  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  formerly 
controlled  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Young.  This 
corporation  owns  and  cultivates  over 
5,000  acres  of  land  and  operates  the 
Youngsville    Sugar   Factory. 

Mr.  Prescott  Foster  was  also  identi- 
fied to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
numerous  other  activities  related  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  conspicuously  successful  in  his  un- 
dertakings; in  personality  he  was  friend- 


ly, agreeable  and  attractive,  and  hij 
friends  were  legion  all  through  th 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  belt  from  Ea.'; 
to  West.  j 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  thl 
former  Miss  Willie  Palfrey,  membeii 
of  a  Louisiana  family  of  distinctioij 
and  also  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  James  J 
Bailey,  his  mother,  the  widow  of  for 
mer  Governor  Foster,  a  sister,  Mr;! 
Bessie  Foster  Penick,  and  a  brothel 
Mr.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  who  is  Prcs' 
dent  of  the  American  Sugar  Can, 
League  of  the  LI.  S.  A.,  Inc.  ; 
o ' 

CANE  MILLING  | 

by  i 

Jules    A.    Lorio,    Manager,    Sugar    Mi] 
Divisio7i,  Dibert,  Ba7icroft  and 
Ross  Co.,  Ltd.'' 

Many  articles  have  been  written  o! 
the  subject  of  cane  mills;  many  theorie; 
have  been  advanced,  but  as  far  a 
grinding  cane  is  concerned,  we  are  sti; 
experimenting.  We  will  endeavor  tj 
cover,  in  a  short  period  of  time  avaii 
able,  some  of  the  outstanding  stepj 
that  have  been  developed  in  reccr 
years,  which  have  materially  assisted  i 
the  more  efficient  manner  of  juice  cx{ 
traction    from    the    cane.  \ 

The  Feeder  Table  and  the  Cane  Car 
rier  have  undergone  no  material  changcl 
over  a  period  of  years,  except  supeii 
ceding  steel  overlapping  slats  for  thi 
old  wooden  type  slats,  and  this  is  a' 
satisfactory  a  method  of  cane  convc) 
ance    as    can    be    designed.  j 

The  installation  of  the  Rotary  Can| 
Knife  was  a  great  step  forward  in  can! 
milling,  and  came  at  a  time  when  th 
cane  was  soft  and  easy  to  grind.  Bu 
since  that  time  we  have  a  new  variet 
of  hard  cane  having  a  high  fiber  cor 
tent,  and  it  would  be  impossible  t 
grind  any  cane  today  at  all  withou 
the  Rotary  Cane  Knife.  These  knive 
were  first  operated  with  steam  engine 
— and  some  are  still  operated  wit 
steam  engines — but  it  has  been  foun 
economical  to  supersede  these  stear 
engines  with  steam  turbines.  The  nej 
step  was  the  installation  of  two  knive 
without  any  changes  in  the  cane  carrie 
design.       Some    of    these    knives     wei 
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driven  independently  and  some  are 
coupled  together  and  driven  by  one 
engine.  The  most  successful  method, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  to 
operate  these  two  knives  independently, 
with  two  separate  individual  drives; 
having  one  knife  operate  in  one  carrier, 
and  the  other  knife  operate  on  another 
carrier,  which  has  been  dropped  so 
that  the  ingoing  cane  to  the  second  set 
of  knives   will   be  turned  over   and   pre- 


better  condition  for  masseration,  and 
also  lightens  the  load  considerably  on 
the    balance    of    the    mill    tandem. 

One  of  the  most  important  stages 
which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
been  given  less  consideration  than  any 
step  in  the  milling  of  cane,  is  the  man 
who  feeds  the  cane  into  the  mill.  If  we 
just  stop  to  think;  the  whole  process  in 
terms  of  capacity,  is  in  the  hands  of 
this   operator,   and  usually  in   the   hands 


Remarks  of  President  Foster  at  the  Annual  Meeting 

George  Billeaud  and  fellow  members  of  the  League,  I  am  very  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  honor  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  this  afternoon.  I 
realize  that  a  lot  of  responsibility  goes  with  the  position  of  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  I  fully  realize  that  it  is  a  very,  very  serious 
job  that  I  am  taking  over.  However,  I  think  with  Marcel  Voorhies  to  guide 
my  wavering  footsteps  in  New  Orleans  and  Clarence  Bourg  to  guide  them 
whenever  I  may  be  in  Washington,  and  last  but  not  least,  gentlement,  if  I 
get  one  hundred  percent  co-operation  from  the  Executive  Committee  and 
from  every  one  of  the  11,000  members  of  the  League  to  whom  the  President 
just  referred  to,  I  am  not  afraid.  I  sincerely  plead  for  that  co-operation 
now.  If  I  get  it,  it  will  be  easy  sailing;  otherwise,  it  will  be  very  hard.  I  am 
again  asking  for  it  and  I  promise  all  of  you  that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

There  has  been  an  addition  to  the  officers  and  also  one  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  want  to  greet  the  new  officer  and  new  member.  We  have  as 
our  new  Third  Vice-President  Mr.  Paulin  Duhe,  and  Mr.  Ed.  Schexnayder 
has  been  elected  a  new  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  want  to 
extend  to  both  gentlemen  the  courtesy  of  a   warm  welcome. 

I  hope  I  can  live  up  to  the  trust  and  faith  that  you  gentlemen  have  placed 
in  me  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  honor  you  have  paid  me. 

Gentlemen,  my  first  official  action  here  as  President  is  a  very,  very  pleas- 
ant one.  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  boss,  or  bosses,  which  is  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  to  make  a  presentation  to 
our  outgoing  President,  Mr.  George  Billeaud,  of  a  little  token  of  our  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  everything  that  he  did  while  he  was  in  office. 
George,  the  old  gavel  that  you  used  for  two  years  has  been  properly  inscribed 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  allowed  to  present  this  gavel  to 
you  w^hich  gavel  you  used  so  wisely  and  so  well  during  your  term  of  affice. 
It  is  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Executive   Committee. 


sent  the  bottom  of  the  cane  carrier  to 
this  knife.  This  prepares  the  cane  in 
a  fairly  good  manner  for  the  crusher. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  in  recent 
years  that  a  better  extraction  can  be 
derived  by  using  one  knife  and  one 
shredder.  This  shredder  is  made  up 
of  the  hammer  type  with  reduction 
gears  operating  at  approximately  1000 
RPM.  This  breaks  up  the  cells  of  the 
cane  in  such  a  manner  that  after  pass- 
ing through    the    crusher   there    exists    a 


of  an  average  employee.  Many  types 
of  equipment  have  been  designed  to 
make  this  station  automatic,  but  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  is  still  a  manually 
operated  station.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  order  to  increase  human  efficiency,  it 
is  necessary  to  create  an  incentive,  and 
I  believe  that  a  certain  type  of  bonus 
should  be  paid  to  this  operator  in  what- 
ever terms  that  may  suit  the  condition. 
You  will  then  see  an  extra  amount  of 
sirup    tanks    made    per    watch,    and    in 
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terms  of  dollars  this  cost  will  be  infini- 
tesimal. By  virtue  of  this  incentive 
you  will  grind  possibly  100  to  150  tons 
of  cane  more  per  day;  your  mills  will 
choke  less,  and  you  will  have  a  more 
uniform  feed  through  your  mill,  because 
it  will  not  take  the  operator  very  long 
to  realize  that  a  uniform  feed  prevents 
choke  that  costs  him  money.  He  will 
automatically  endeavor  to  mcrease  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  feed;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  this  feed  will  tend  to  a 
smoother  and  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  whole  plant;  as  the  whole  effi- 
ciency of  the  milling  plant,  and  its 
output  depends  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  cane  ground  per  day.  I  personally 
believe  that  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be   placed   on   this    important    station. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  Louisiana 
to  use  two  roller  type  crusher  with 
nine  or  twelve  roller  mill  tandem.  The 
old  Krajewski  type  crusher  is  gradually 
passing  out  of  the  picture;  still  some 
of  the  Operating  Engineers  think  they 
are  worth  keeping  in  operation — and 
maybe  they  are  right.  Krajewski  type 
crusher  will  take  any  amount  of  cane 
you  will  feed  to  it,  but  it  will  also 
retain  a  large  percentage  of  juice,  which 
it  has  extracted  due  to  its  characteris- 
tic design.  We  now  supersede  the  old 
Krajewski  type  crusher  with  a  type 
having  annular  grooves  V  or  2-1/2" 
pitch,  50°  with  longitudinal  grooves  cut 
to  within  1/4''  to  3/8''  of  the  bottom  of 
the  annular  groove,  and  an  extra  set  of 
longitudinal  grooves  about  5/8"  to  3/4" 
deep  and  1-1/4"  long.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  extra  groove  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  crusher  by  elimi- 
nating chokes,  and  the  annular  grooved 
crusher  gives  you  a  well  designed  drain- 
age. However,  modern  milling  is  now 
designed  with  knife  and  shredder  elimi- 
nating a  two  roller  crusher  and  substitut- 
ing this  design  with  a  three  roller  mill  of 
heavy  construction  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  2"  pitch  annular  grooves, 
50°  which  has  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. The  most  successful  type  of 
shredder  installation  has  been  the  one 
in  which  the  shredder  has  been  installed 
sufficiently  ahead  of  the  first  station, 
whether  it  be   a   crusher  or  three   roller 


mill  so  that  the  conveyor  is  of  the 
overlapping  or  drag  type  designed  to 
feed  into  a  hopper  ahead  of  the  crusher 
or  first  mill.  This  method  has  beeni 
proved  superior  to  the  closed  type  in-| 
stallation.  j 

The  two,  three,  four  and  posslblyj 
fifth  mill  arrangement  which  constitutes! 
a  tandem,  is  more  or  less  of  the  con-l 
ventional  type  with  very  little  changes} 
from  the  point  of  installation.  There] 
are  several  types  of  intermediate  car- 
riers such  as  the  Ewit  Carrier  and  the 
Mienkie  Carrier,  but  the  most  success-; 
ful  type  has  been  the  overlapping  steel! 
slat  type. 

The  design  of  the  mill  Itself  has  un 
dergone  radical  changes  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  The  old  kingbolt  type  has! 
been  superseded  by  the  kIngboltlesSj 
type,  which  permits  the  roller  to  oper-i 
ate  at  a  closer  combined  angle,  and 
gives  you  a  narrower  return  plate.  Alf 
cast  Iron  has  been  superseded  by  cast 
steel  except  the  rolls,  scraper  tips  and 
return  plate.  The  turnbeam  has  been 
redesigned  to  have  an  outside  adjust-| 
ment  actuated  by  an  eccentric  shaft 
with  bronze  crossheads  which  permits  a 
quick  and  easy  change  of  your  mill  set- 
ting during  the  grinding  campaign.  The 
journals  ot  the  mill  have  been  increased 
In  diameter  and  length  and  all  the 
bearings  are  made  of  solid  bronze  water 
cooled  design.  The  hydraulic  pressure 
has  increased  on  new  mill  design,  so 
as  to  carry  from  400  to  600  tons  pres- 
sure per  mill. 

The  old  type  weight  Hydraulic  Accu 
mulator  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Munson  type  air  accumulator,  which 
facilitates  the  change  of  pressure  on 
your  mill  by  a  regulating  valve,  which 
pressure  can  be  changed  at  will  during 
the  operation  of  the  mill.  The  speeds 
of  the  mill  have  been  Increased  from 
25  feet  per  minute  to  40,  50,  and  In 
some  instances  60  feet  per  minute  so 
that  the  Increase  capacity  of  mills  have 
been  correspondingly  Increased.  There 
is  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
mills  operating  up  to  60  feet  per  minute 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  pro- 
per mill  efficiency  that  would  be  possH 
ble  at  a  slightly  lower  phariphial  speed. 
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The  gear  design  has  undergone 
changes  also  with  Its  corresponding  the- 
ories pro  and  con.  The  first  reduction 
has  now  been  superseded  by  cut  gears 
of  approximately  1-D  P,  either  straight 
cut  or  herringbone  type  increasing  the 
face  to  develop  the  necessary  horse 
power.  All  pillow  blocks  are  now  made 
of  cast  steel,  babbitted  line  or  bronze 
line.  The  intermediate  and  main  spur 
shaft  have  been  increased  in  size  and 
all  of  uniform  diameter,  with  one  type 
of  pillow  block  bearing  for  all  shafts. 
The  bed  plates  are  now  made  of  cast 
steel  bolted  together  with  key  type 
locking  device  which  makes  it  impossi- 
ble under  any  operating  condition  to 
I  break  this  Installation. 
I  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give 
you  an  example  of  what  happened  in 
1941.  In  that  year  we  made  for  God- 
chaux  Sugars,  Inc.  a  complete  gear  bed- 
;plate  to  drive  a  nine  roller  mill  with 
|its  corresponding  cast  steel  pillow  blocks 
■  using  the  old  gears.  In  this  gear  train 
all  old  gears  were  made  of  cast  steel 
except  the  last  main  syur  gear.  This 
gear  train  is  driven  by  a  28"  x  60" 
Corliss  engine.  Under  full  load  with 
its  engine  running  50  RPM  a  section 
of  the  last  cast  iron  gear  rim  broke 
and  fell  into  the  main  spur  gear  pinion 
instantly  stopped  the  whole  gear  train. 
With  the  fly  wheel  endeavoring  to  con- 
tinue its  momentum,  the  only  break 
which  occurred  was  bending  an  11" 
intermediate  gear  shaft  having  40"  cen- 
ters. A  spare  cast  steel  gear  was  on 
ihand  which  was  placed  on  the  main 
jspur  gear  shaft,  a  new  intermediate  gear 
jshaft  was  made  and  operation  was 
resumed  after  a  twelve-hour  shutdown, 
which  thoroughly  demonstrates  the 
rigidity  of  this  type  of  gear  construction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that 
a  nine  roller  mill  should  not  be  operated 
with  one  engine.  However,  we  manu- 
facture and  design  nine  roller  mill  driv- 
en by  one  enelne  due  to  the  cost  In- 
volved, and  the  wishes  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

No  mill  will  operate  uniformly.  Each 
mill  has  characteristics  of  its  own  and 
vvith  an  independent  engine  driving  the 
ast    mill,     flexibility    can     be     obtained 
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which    is    not    possible    with    one    engine 
drive. 

The  ideal  milling  condition  is  to  have 
each  mill  separately  driven.  This  has 
been  done  successfully  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  separate  electric  motor  drives, 
which  is  an  exception  rather  than  a 
general  rule.  As  factories  are  still  adher- 
ing to  the  steam  driven  power,  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  can  state  that  Louisiana, 
at  this  time,  Is  experimenting  with  an 
individual  mill  drive,  which  I  think  will 
be  the  answer  to  the  future  mill  power 
requirements. 

•  Due  to  the  foreslghtedness  of  one  of 
the  young  managing  sugar  engineers, 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Savoie,  who  will  put  out 
his  money  on  an  idea,  I  feel  that  the 
Sugar  Industry  will  greatly  benefit.  At 
Lula  Factory,  they  will  install  for  the 
grinding  campaign  of  1947  a  single 
steam  driven  turbine  on  the  last  mill  at 
a  cost  of  about  ^20,000.00.  All  the 
necessary  data  has  been  carefully  as- 
sembled and  computed  and  participants 
in  the  design  of  this  equipment  feel 
that  It  will  be  a  success.  At  a  cost  of 
^20,000.00  to  $25,000.00  for  a  complete 
mill  drive  of  this  type  there  is  a  con- 
siderable savings  over  the  old  conven- 
tional type  of  engine,  gear  train,  and 
foundation  cost,  and  the  flexibility  ac- 
complished In  this  type  of  design  far 
exceeds    the    initial    cost. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Louisiana  Factories,  notwlthstandlno^  the 
lean  years  and  the  good  years,  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  most  of 
our  factories  today  compare  favorably 
with  factories  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  factory  owners  have  placed 
their  problems  In  capable  hands,  and 
with  proper  legislation,  Louisiana  will 
continue  to  be  a  sugar  produclns?  State, 
which  has  been  such  a  material  help  to 
the  whole  sugar  situation  of  the  LInlted 
States  In  our  recent  crisis,  and  this  In- 
dustry urgently  needs  proper  leQ:isla- 
tlon  so  that  Louisiana  will  continue  to 
be  a  sugar  producing  State  which  past 
experience  has  shown  to  be  of  vital 
interest  in  times   such   as   exist  today. 

*  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Section,  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Sugar 
Technologists,   Houma,  La.,  July  22,   1947. 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase    Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For   information, 
contact    your   local    representative 
A.    .1.    Keller,   Donaldsonville.   L,a. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050    Carondelet    St.  KAymond    0556 

Established    1915  New   Orleans    13,   La. 

DIESEL   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES   AND    SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILE    ENGINEERS 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 
Starting    -    Lighting:    -    Ignition    -    Carburetion 

Air  and   Oil   Filtration 
MAGNETOS    -    GENERATORS    -    MAGNETOS 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 
New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    RA   2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 
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ABCO 

FURNACES-BOILER  SETTINGS 

DESIGNS  AND  INSTALLATIONS 


FACTORY  SALES  &  ENGINEERING,  INC. 
816  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union   St.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone    CAnal    1225 
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Your  County  Agent  Reports 

Trefids  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Farmers 
In  St.  James  Parish  by  Jos. 
Lamendola,  County  Agejit. 
The  high  cost  of  production  and. 
scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war  years 
has  almost  completely  revolutionized 
sugar  cane  farming  in  St.  James  Parish. 
The  old  ways  of  cul- 
tivating and  har- 
vesting has  given 
way  to  the  new  im- 
proved labor  saving 
machinery  found  on 
most  farms.  The 
cost  of  the  equip- 
ment has  been  out 
of  reach  of  the 
smaller  sugar  cane 
growers  and  as  a 
MR.  LAMENDOLA  rcsult  thc  Smaller 
farmers  have  gone  out  of  business  due 
to  high  cost  of  production  and  scarcity 
of  labor.  The  larger  farmers  have  in- 
creased their  units  and  have  added  la- 
bor saving  machinery  such  as  har- 
vesters and  loaders.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  sugar  cane  farmers  are  getting  fewer 
and  larger  in  the  parish.  In  1942  there 
were  262  growers  as  compared  to  156 
today.  The  acreage  has  increased  from 
13,297  acres  in  1942  to  19,205  acres,  an 
increase  of  about  44%  since  1942.  Lack 
of  proper  drainage  has  prevented  the 
farmers    from   expanding   further. 

The  increased  acreage  in  the  parish 
caused  a  milling  problem  during  the 
last  two  years.  That  problem  was 
solved  this  year  when  15  leading  far- 
mers of  the  West  Side  organized  a 
sugar  mill  cooperative,  known  as  the 
St.  James  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.  This 
mill  will  operate  this  grinding  with  a 
capacity  of  1,700  tons  daily.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  100,000  tons  of  cane 
will   be    supplied   by   its    members. 

St.  James  Parish  ranks  third  in  the 
production  of  cane  per  acre  in  the  Su- 
gar Belt  averaging  21.20  tons  per  acre. 
The  effect  of  the  hurricane  was  slight 
and  it  is  estimated  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cane  will  need  to  be 
cut  by  hand.  The  labor  outlook  for 
grinding  is  fair,  but  plans  are  being 
made  by  some  growers  to  import  some 
labor. 
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CROP  NEWS 


Continuing  our  crop  news,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  county  agents,  we  have 
received  the  following  reports  from  the 
parishes    Hsted: 

St.  John.  Otis  J.  Broussard  advises 
us  that  the  cane  crop  in  his  Parish  has 
shown  some  improvement  since  the 
storm.  He  thinks  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  use  mechanical  harvesters  in  most 
of  the  fields  and  that  harvesting  opera- 
tions will  begin  about  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  cane  crop  in  St.  John  Parish 
now  appears  to  be  about  12  per  cent 
under  that  of  last  year.  The  labor  sup- 
ply will  be  sufficient  for  the  harvest. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  From  Terre- 
bonne Parish  Richard  Sonnier  reports 
that  the  crop  in  his  district  has  not  im- 
proved since  the  storm.  Harvesting  op- 
erations there  are  scheduled  to  begin 
about  October  15th  and  it  will  be  possi- 
jble  to  use  mechanical  harvesters  in  most 
of  the  fields.  The  crop  on  October  8th, 
ivhen  Mr.  Sonnier  sent  in  his  report, 
appeared  to  be  still  a  little  green.  The 
:ane    production    in    Terrebonne    Parish 


still  looks  to  be   about    10   per  cent  less 
than  that  of  last   year. 

Lafourche  Parish.  A.  C.  Morcau 
reports  that  the  cane  crop  in  Lafourche 
Parish  has  improved  since  the  storm 
and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  me- 
chanical harvesters  generally  throughout 
the  Parish.  He  gives  October  25th,  or 
probably  October  30th,  as  the  date  on 
which  harvesting  operations  will  get 
under  way.  He  thinks  that  the  total 
cane  tonnage  in  his  district  will  be 
about  the  same  this  year  as  last  year 
but  this  is  because  36,800  acres  are  in 
cane  compared  with  only  34,000  acres 
used   last  year. 

Iberia  Parish.  From  Iberia  Parish 
W.  E.  Williams  advises  us  that  the 
canes  have  shown  very  little  improve- 
ment since  the  storm.  Mechanical  har- 
vesters will  be  used  where  possible  but 
not  generally  throughout  the  Parish. 
Harvesting  operations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  about  October  25th.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams   still    estimated    the    cane    crop    in 


The  Castagnos  Cane  Shaver;  Trac- 
tor Drawn;  with  Adjustable  Cut- 
ting Depths. 


n^ 


Caim 


Stubble  Shaver 

Is  built  to  fit  any  make  of 
tractor,  the  Shaver  blade 
driven  by  the  power  take- 
off from  the  tractor.  The 
Shaver  is  of  all  steel  con- 
struction with  hard  cutting 
edge  on  the  blade. 


CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  COMPANY,  INC. 

Donaldsonville,  La.  and  P.  O.  Box  923,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur    St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN    BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

P.    O.    Box    607 

New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine   Building 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.   OF   N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.   O.   Box   1250  New  Orleans,   La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

837    Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,   La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La, 

THORNTON    GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


his    district    to    be    from    15    to    20    per 
cent  less  than  last  year. 

Assumption  Parish.  Moore  Va- 
lois  reports  no  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  cane  crop  in  Assumption  Parish 
since  the  storm.  The  cane  tonnage  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year  with  harvesting  operations 
starting  about  October  18th.  It  will  be 
possible  to  use  mechanical  harvesters! 
in  most  of  the  fields  in  his  district.  I 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  From 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  A.  E.  Camusi 
reports  that,  while  some  improvement! 
has  been  shown  by  the  cane  crop  in  his! 
district  since  the  storm,  it  still  looks! 
to  be  about  60  per  cent  less  than  that! 
of  last  year.  It  will  be  possible  to  use! 
mechanical  harvesters  in  most  of  the! 
fields.  Harvesting  operations  will  be- 
gin  about   October   20th. 

Iberville    Parish.    R.    J.    Badeaux 
Jr.,    advises    us    that    the    canes    have 
shown  onl}^  slight  improvement  in  Iber-' 
ville  Parish  since  the  storm.    Harvesting' 
operations  are  scheduled  to  begin  abou1 
October    13th    and    it    will    be    possibki 
to    use    mechanical    harvesters    in    mosl[ 
of  the   fields.     The   cane  crop   now   ap 
pears    to    be    between    20    and    25    pei 
cent  under  that  of  last  year.    Mr.   Ba 
deaux    states    that    planting    operations 
in    his    district    are    generally    from    twc 
to   three   weeks   late. 

Vermilion  Parish.  There  has  beer 
no  change  in  the  crop  prospects  in  Ver 
milion  Parish,  according  to  a  reporj 
from  J.  D.  Sobert,  and  the  cane  tonnag( 
is  still  expected  to  be  about  50  per  cen 
under  that  of  last  year. 


St.  Charles  Parish.  A.  J.  Melan 
con,  Jr.,  reports  the  situation  in  St 
Charles  Parish  as  about  unchangec 
sirce  the  storm  with  the  crop  still  In 
dicating  a  yield  35  per  cent  under  tha 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Melancon  expect 
harvesting  operations  In  his  district  t 
ben;in  about  the  13th  of  October  am 
reports  the  labor  situation  as  just  fail 
Some  farms  have  enough  labor  but 
few  are   a   little   short. 
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THE  MARKETS 

The  future  market  has  shown  a  shght 
endency  to  strengthen  since  our  re- 
)ort  at  the  close  on  September  26th 
)Ut  trading  has  been  hght  and  con- 
ined  mainly  to  the  nearest  month  which 
s  May  1948.  The  trade  has  been  keep- 
ng  a  close  watch  on  developments  in 
Washington  where  the  refiners  and  the 
Z.C.C.  have  been  discussing  prices  for 
Government  owned  sugar  but  no  new 
levelopments  have  been  reported  up 
.0  today  (October  10th).  The  purchase 
)f  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  by  the 
J.  S.  Army  for  distribution  in  Germany, 
ICorea,  and  Japan,  announced  on  Octo- 
ber  6th,    served   to   bolster    the    market. 

May  1948  futures  closed  today  (Fri- 
day, October  10th)  at  5:17,  which  is  13 
points  up  from  the  close  two  weeks  ago; 
July  closed  5.17,  13  points  up;  Septem- 
ber 5.18,  14  points  up  and  December 
1948  5.22,  up  16  points. 

I  Two  sales  of  actual  sugars  were  re- 
!ported.  The  first  was  on  October  7th 
and  consisted  of  20,000  bags  of  Cubas 
for  January  1948  shipment  at  5.25 
C.I.F.  equal  to  6.00  duty  paid,  to  a 
refiner  in  the  northeast,  and  the  sec- 
ijond  was  for  3,000  tons  of  Cubas  for 
February-March  delivery  to  a  New  Or- 

eans    refiner   at    5.13    delivered,   equiva- 

ent   to    5.88    duty    paid. 

There  have  been  no  spot  sales  of 
'-Louisiana  raws  and  prices  remain  nomi- 
lally   unchanged    at   the    6.32    celHng. 

A  sale  of  new  crop  blackstrap  mo- 
usses was  reported  on  October  6th  at 
1^3  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  f.o.b.  planta- 
ion. 

Receipts     of    offshore     sugars     during 

he  two  week's   period  amount  to   121,- 

24    bags    of    Cuban    raws    and    85,314 

g|)ags   of   raws   from   Puerto   Rico   which 

i|5    a    decided    reduction    from    the    pre- 

lous   two   week's    period   when   211,235 

jgci^ags  of  Puerto  Rican  raws  and  208,489 


ags  of  Cuban   raws   were   reported. 

Refined    sugar    list    prices     have    re- 
lalned  unchanged  at  8.40  in  New  Or- 
ans  and  8.35—8.40  in  New  York. 

ktober  15,  1947 
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WOOLERy  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The   above  picture  shows   the   Model   '^'A" 
is    bolted    to    truck    body    floor    for    straight- 
er    unit    can    be    s'wung    through    an    arc    of 
picture    with    the    same    mounting    shows    th 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capa 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  w^hich  se 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  a 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The   Model   "A"   burning   a   swath   5   feet 
oil    per    mile.    At    5c    per    gallon    the    cost    wo 
speed    consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel    oil;    at 


mounted  on  circular  track  w^hich,  in  turr 
away  burning.     When   so   mounted   the  burn 

180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  low^e 
e  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  specie 
bank  burning, 
city  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dense 
ars    green    vegetation    quickly.     Under    avei 

about   8   m.p.h.    and   the   second   trip,    w^hic 
fter    the    sun    has    dried    the    vegetation,    th 

wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fut 
uld  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sam 
5c  per  gallon   the  cost  would  be   65c. 


Representative   in   Louisiana,   WOODWARD,    WIGHT  &  CO.,   LTD.,   New  Orleans   9,   Li 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY   .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed    Burners 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


Each   producer  of   sugarcane   may  ob- 
tain   tax-exempt    sugar    from    the    pro- 
cessor to  whom   he   dehvers   his   cane  of 
the   1947  crop,  under  the  Sugar  Acts  of 
1937     or    1948    and 
Tax   Regulations   99 
of  the  Tre-asury  De- 
partment. 

There      are     only 

two     limitations     on 

the  amount,  namely: 

^  (1)   "The     manu- 

^^^     facturer  may  deliver 

^^'^  ^flH    to    the    producer    an 

J^^^r   JlB^^H    amount  of  manufac- 

Jl^^f^lHBBl    tured    sugar    not    in 

excess      of      the 

have  been  manufactured  from  the  par- 
ticular quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane the  producer  has  delivered  to  the 
manufacturer" 

(2)   "The  tax  exemption  applies   only 
to  the  sugar  to  be  used  'for  con- 
sumption  by   the   producer's   own 
family,  employes,  or  household'  " 
Form  2   (Sugar)   of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  must  be   signed  by  each   pro- 
ducer.    These    forms    may    be    obtained 
by  applying  to  your  processor,  who  has 
or    will    obtain    them    from    his    district 
office    of   the    Bureau    of    Internal   Rev- 
enue. 

Rationing  having  been  ended,  the  old 
regulations  limiting  the  amount  of  sugar 
to  25  lbs.  per  person  or  per  acre,  no 
longer  apply. 

Research  Projects  Approved 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  several  projects  under  the 
Research  &  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
which  are  of  direct  interest  to  sugar 
producers. 

Research  is  being  planned  in  the  hope 
of  solving  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  sugar  content  and  quality  of  har- 
vested sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  dur- 
ing the  time  between  the  actual  harvest 
and  the  actual  processing.  The  delays 
between  the  cutting  of  cane  and  the 
grinding  at  the  mill,  particularly  when 
the  cane  is  stored  in  piles,  has  resulted 
In  respiration  which  burns   up  sugar,   as 


well  as  deterioration  which  causes  heavy 
losses  in  the  sugar  content.  The  work 
on  sugarcane  will  be  carried  on  through 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station  at 
Houma.  Scientists  will  appraise  varie- 
ties and  methods  of  culture,  fertilizing, 
and  handling  for  their  relation  to  keep- 
ing quality. 

A  general  study  has  been  authorized 
to  determine  the  economic  effects  of 
farm  mechanization.  Special  studies  are 
to  be  made  of  different  crops  and  a 
sub-project  on  sugar  beet  mechaniza- 
tion  is   being  started  among  the   first. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics has  been  authorized  to  begin  a 
study  as  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
corn  sugar  and  syrup  (dextrose)  as 
sweetening  agents  in  comparison  to  the 
use  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose). 
In  carrying  out  the  project,  Govern- 
ment and  trade  sources  will  be  used 
for  statistics  on  production  and  use  by 
types  of  industries  for  dry  and  liquid 
sucrose   and  corn   sugar  and  syrup. 

In  the  search  for  new  industrial 
uses  for  sugar,  the  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  has  developed  a 
new  product  known  as  "allyl  sucrose" 
for  finishing  furniture,  wall  coverings 
and  woodwork  used  in  homes,  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Further  studies  have 
been  authorized  to  develop  a  resultant 
protective  and  decorative  coating  for 
wood  or  metal,  or  as  an  impregnant 
for  wood,  paper,  and  similar  materials. 
It  opens  a  new  field  for  possible  deriv 
atives  of  sucrose  which  should  prove 
beneficial  to  the  industry. 

Weed  control  is  certainly  a  major 
problem  for  sugar  plants,  and  the  Re- 
search &  Marketing  Administration  has 
approved  of  an  across-the-board  pro- 
ject to  develop  methods  of  controlling 
weeds  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  with  respect  to  different  crops. 
General  research  on  herbicides  such  as 
2,  4-D  and  their  effect  on  plants  will 
be  conducted  and  enlarged.  Under  this: 
project,  it  is  hope<d  that  the  major 
weed  problems  of  the  country  can  be 
considered  on  an  organized  regional 
basis   in  cooperation  with   State   Experi- 
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ment  Stations.  Work  will  be  conducted 
on  the  development  of  mechanical  cul- 
tivating, spraying,  flaming,  and  elec- 
trical equipment.  The  project  will  make 
it  possible  to  initiate  studies  on  weeds 
which  are  major  problems  in  areas 
where  research  has  not  been  as  exten- 
sive as  desired.  The  funds  allocated 
for  weed  control  will  become  available 
immediately  and  larger  amounts  arc 
being  requested  for  a  progressive  ex- 
pansion of  this  work  affecting  all 
farmers,  whatever  they  may  produce. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  that  work  already  begun  may 
be  expanded  and  extended  quickly  in 
order  to  Include  the  weeds  which  are 
particularly   harmful   to   sugarcane. 

TRASH  DEDUCTIONS 

The  letter  pmited  below  which  sets  forth  the 
rules  governing  trash  deductions,  known  as  1947 
Sugar  Mill  Letter  No.  4,  was  mailed  on  October 
\lth  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Mullins.  State  Director  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
to   all  Louisiana   sugar   mills. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  In  re- 
porting and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  responsibility  of  growers  and 
processors  alike  in  the  matter  of  deliv- 
ering sugarcane  with  excessive  trash 
to  sugar  mills  processing  sugarcane  for 
sugar.  It  is  deemed  advisable  at  this 
time  to  outline  a  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  mills  with  respect  to  the 
trash    situation. 

While  trash  deductions  are  optional 
with  the  processor,  it  Is  hoped  that  no 
processor  will  accept  sugarcane  contain- 
ing excessive  trash  without  making  pro- 
per weight  adjustments;  because,  if 
there  Is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  su- 
gar actually  recovered  and  that  deter- 
mined to  be  commercially  recoverable 
for  benefit  payment  purposes,  as  was 
the  case  at  the  end  of  the  1946  crop, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  amend  the 
recoverable  sugar  formula  to  correct 
the  inequity.  In  this  event,  the  pro- 
cessor who  does  not  make  trash  deduc- 
tions will  be  penalizing  the  grower  who 
delivers  clean  cane  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  other  growers  to  the  extent 
that  trash  (not  deducted)  is  reported 
to  the  State  Office  as  sugarcane. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the 
following  procedure  will  govern: 


1.  Processors  may  make  trash  deduc-| 
tlons  of  all  trash  in  excess  of  3  %  I 
of   the   gross   weight   of   sugarcane 
delivered    for    processing    into    su-j 
gar.  I 

2.  Processors  who  make  trash  deduc-j 
tlons  shall  make  such  deductions  | 
on  all  deliveries;  however,  within 
reasonable  limits,  sugarcane  which  | 
in  the  opinion  of  the  processor 
may  have  slightly  more  or  less , 
than  3%  trash  may  be  considered! 
to  have  no  more  than  3%  audi 
need   not   be   tested.  ' 

3.  Processors  who  make  trash  deduc- 
tions on  purchased  sugarcane  shall 
also     make     such     deductions     on  i 
their  own  sugarcane.  | 

4.  Deductions  for  trash  shall  be  based; 
on  tests  made  by  weighing  the| 
sugarcane  sample  before  and  af-1 
ter   cleaning.  '• 

5.  Trash  deductions  will  be  based, 
on  the  simple  average  of  each| 
grower's   daily   deliveries.  | 

6.  All  mill  reports  will  be  based  on 
the  gross  weight  of  sugarcane  de- 
livered, that  is,  before  trash  de- 
ductions. Payment  by  the  mill 
and  benefit  payments  will  be  made 
on  the  net  weight,  that  Is,  after 
trash  deductions. 

7.  Sucrose  tests  for  payment  pur- 
poses will  be  made  on  sugarcane 
as  delivered;  except  that  on  rainy 
days,  the  sugarcane  selected  for 
testing  on  the  handmill  shall  be 
wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  or  other- 
wise dried  before  milling.  If  the 
test  is  made  on  the  big  mill,  pro- 
per adjustments  will  be  made  for 
excess    water. 

8.  Sugarcane  tops  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  trash  unless  they  are 
found  loose  in  the  grabbed  sam- 
ple. 

9.  Processors  may  refuse  to  accept 
sugar  cane  that  has  not  been 
properly  cut  or  cleaned  but  such 
refusal  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
bargaining  point  for  paying  less 
than  the   sugarcane  is   worth. 

10.    Growers    may    have    the    privilege 
of    witnessing    all    tests    made    for 
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trash  when   practicable. 

11.  All  trash  deductions  are  subject  to 
review  by  representatives  of  the 
State  PMA  Office. 

12.  All    processors    will    make    a    trash 


report  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
showing  gross  weight  of  sugarcane 
delivered,  gross  weight  of  trash, 
weight  of  trash  deductions,  and 
net  actual  sugarcane  delivered. 


For   the    sake    of   uniformity   in    reporting  trash   deductions   and  the   keeping  of 
5ugarcane  and  trash  records,  the  following  is   suggested  as   a   guide: 


Gross  Wt. 

Sugarcane, 

Tons 


Total 
Trash 

% 


Weight  of 
Trash  De- 
ducted, 
Tons 


Net  Weight 

Sugarcane, 

Tons 


Sucrose 

N.J. 
Percent 


6 

Conver- 
sion 
Factor 


Converted 

or   Standard 

Sugarcane, 

Tons 


The  following  will  explain  the  items 
to  be  entered  In  the  various  columns 
^iven  above: 

Column  1 — Enter  the  gross  weight  of 
sugarcane. 

Column  2 — Enter  the  percentage  of 
trash  as  determined  by 
test.  If,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  processor,  the  trash 
content  Is  approximately 
3%,  enter  3%. 

Column  3 — Enter  the  amount  obtain- 
ed by  multiplying  the 
amount  entered  In  Col- 
umn 1  by  the  percentage 
shown  In  Column  2,  less 
3%. 

Column  A — Enter  the  amount  obtain- 
ed by  subtracting  the 
amount  shown  In  Column 
3  from  the  amount  shown 
In   Column    1. 


Column  5 — Enter  the  normal  juice  su- 
crose corresponding  to  the 
weight  of  sugarcane  shown 
In  Column   1. 

Column  6— Enter  the  conversion  fac- 
tor corresponding  to  the 
normal  juice  sucrose 
shown  in  Column  5. 

Column  7- — Enter  the  amount  obtain- 
ed by  multiplying  the 
amount  entered  in  Col- 
umn 4  by  the  conversion 
factor  shown  In  Column 
6. 

If  there  are  any  questions  In  connec- 
tion with  the  above,  please  communicate 
with  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Chief,  Sugar 
Division,   oulslana    State   Office. 

L.  A.   MULLIN, 

State  Director'^ 


FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  PRICES   OF  THE- 
1947  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 

CHAPTER  VIII 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 

ADMINISTRATION 

(Sugar  Branch) 
Part  802 — Sugar  Determinations 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
!01(d)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as 
imended,  and  after  investigation  and 
lue  consideration  of  the  evidence  ob- 
alned  at  the  public  hearing  held  at  New 
-beria,  Louisiana,  on  July  26,  1947,  the 
ollowing  determination  Is  hereby  Is- 
ued: 

§802.22s.  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices 
or  the  1947  Crop  of  Louisiana  Sugar- 
ane.  (a)  Basic  Price.  When  the  price 
»f  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid  basis.  Is 
.50  cents  per  pound,  the  basic  price  for 


the  1947  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane 
shall  be  not  less  than  ^1.00  per  ton  of 
standard  sugarcane  for  each  1  cent  of 
the  average  price  per  pound  of  raw 
sugar  determined  In  accordance  with 
whichever  of  the  following  options  Is 
agreed  upon: 

(1)  the  average  of  the  weekly  quota- 
tions of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid  basis, 
on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change and  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  Exchange  for  the  week  In 
which  such  sugarcane  Is  delivered;  or 
(2)  the  simple  average  of  the  weekly 
quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid 
basis,  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice 
Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  Exchange  for  the  weeks 
from    Friday,    October    3,    1947    (or   the 
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Friday  within  the  first  marketing  week 
of  actual  trading),  to  January  30.  1948, 
except  that  if  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  finds  that  for  any  week  or 
weeks  such  weekly  averages  do  not  re- 
flect the  true  market  value  of  sugar, 
because  of  inadequate  volume  or  other 
factors,  the  Director  may  designate  the 
weekly  and  seasonal  prices  to  be  ef- 
fective under  this  determination: 
Provided  however, 

(i)  That  for  each  decline  of  J4  cent 
in  the  price  of  1  pound  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty-paid  basis,  below  3.50  cents 
per  pound,  the  price  of  standard  sugar- 
cane shall  be  reduced  by  not  more  than 
3  percent,  with  intervening  prices  in 
proportion,  unless  the  price  of  sugar 
falls  below  2.75  cents  per  pound,  in 
which  case  no  further  reduction  shall  be 
made;   and 

(ii)  That  for  an  advance  of  %  cent 
in  the  price  of  1  pound  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty-paid  basis,  above  3.50  cents 
per  pound,  the  price  of  standard  sugar- 
cane shall  be  increased  by  not  less  than 
3  percentj  with  intervening  prices  in 
proportion,  unless  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  exceeds  3.75  cents  per  pound,  in 
which  case  settlement  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  ^1.03  for  each  1  cent  of  the 
price. 

(b)  Standard  Sugarcane.  Standard 
sugarcane  shall  be  sugarcane  containing 
no  more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice 
than  was  defined  as  standard  sugar- 
cane by  the  processor  in  his  sugarcane 
purchase  contract,  or  contracts,  verbal 
or  written,  used  in  the  year  1946: 
Provided  however, 

(1)  That  the  premiums  applicable  to 
sugarcane  of  the  1947  crop  containing 
more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than 
standard  sugarcane  shall  be  not  less  than 
those  applicabe  to  the  1946  crop;  and 

(2)  That  the  discounts  applicable  to 
sugarcane  of  the  1947  crop  containing 
less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than 
standard  sugarcane  shall  be  not  greater 
than  those  applied  to  the  1946  crop. 

(c)  Molasses  Bonus.  On  each  ton  of 
Louisiana  sugarcane  there  shall  be  paid 
a  molasses  bonus,  such  bonus  to  be 
computed  by  taking  ^  of  the  excess,  if 
any,  of  the  average  price  per  gallon   of 


blackstrap  molasses  (as  quoted  by  th( 
Exchanges  set  out  above  for  the  perior 
there  specified)  over  8  cents,  and  multi- 
plying the  product  by  6^  (the  numbe: 
of  gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  pro 
duced  per  ton  of  sugarcane  as  an  aver- 
age for  the  three-year  period,  1938- 
1940). 

(d)   General.  j 

(1)  Deductions  based  upon  decreasec; 
boiling  house  efficiency  may  be  mad(| 
for  frozen  sugarcane  accepted  by  thti 
processor  (it  being  understood  that  can(| 
shall  not  be  considered  as  frozen  everj 
after  being  subjected  to  freezing  temj 
perature  unless  and  until  there  is  evii 
dence  of  damage  having  taken  place  bei 
cause  of  the  freeze)  at  a  rate  not  in  ex-| 
cess  of  3.775  percent  of  the  payment 
computed  without  regard  to  the  molas-i 
ses  bonus,  for  each  0.25  cc.  of  acidity 
above  2.25  cc.  but  not  in  excess  of  4.5(| 
cc.  (analyzed  in  accordance  with  th(; 
established  methods  of  the  area,  witl| 
intervening  fractions  computed  to  th(| 
nearest  multiple  of  0.05  cc).  I 

(2)  Costs  of  hoisting  and  weighing:: 
sugarcane,  which  were  absorbed  by  thcj 
processor  in  1946,  shall  be  absorbed  b}i 
the  processor  in  1947;  but  nothing  ir 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  construed  a 
prohibiting  negotiations  with  respect  t( 
the  level  of  such  costs,  subject  to  re 
view  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  oi 
his  authorized  agent,  upon  appeal,  in  th 
event  of  changes  alleged  to  be  unfair  tc 
either  the  producer  or  the  processor. 

(3)  Where  the  only  available  practi 
cable  means  of  transportation  are  rai 
facilities  and  the  distance  to  the  neares; 
factory  is  in  excess  of  50  miles,  the  cos" 
of  transportation  may  be  shared  by  th( 
processor  and  the  producer,  by  mutua 
consent,  subject  to  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  his  authorizec 
agent,   upon   appeal. 

(4)  The  processor  shall  not  reduce 
the  returns  from  the  1947  crop  o 
Louisiana  sugarcane  to  the  producer  be- 
low those  determined  above  througl? 
any  subterfuge  or  device  whatsoever 
(Sec.  301,  50  Stat.  909;  7  U.S.C.  1131) 

Issued  this  24th  day  of  October,  1947 
/s/     CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 
Secretary 
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LOUISIANA  LEADS  THE  WORLD  in  the  mechanization  of  the  cane  sugar  industry. 
Pictured  above  is  the  Longman  Rotary  Hoe  mounted  on  a  chopper.  This  machine  can 
also  be  used  on  the  chopper  to  off  bar,  and  with  row  plow  when  off  barring.  It  is 
manufactured    by    the    St.    Mary    Iron    Works  of  Franklin,   La. 


CUBAN  CONTRACT  AMENDED- 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  representatives 
of  the  Cuban  Sugar  StabiHzation  Insti- 
tute have  agreed  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  U.  S.-Cuban  1946-1947  Cuban 
Sugar  Crops  Purchase  and  Sale  Con- 
tract. 

The  principal  features  of  the  amend- 
ment are: 

I  1.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  pay  a  final  average  settlement 
price  of  4.9625  cents  per  pound  for 
all  1947-crop  Cuban  raw  sugar 
(free  alongside  ship,  Cuban  ports). 

2.  The  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  In- 
stitute will  notify  CCC  by  October 
17  regarding  the  amount  of  "local 
consumption"  and  "free  export" 
sugar,  previously  reserved  by 
Cuba  which  will  be  delivered  to 
CCC. 

3.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
agrees  to  purchase  about  53,000 
additional  short  tons  of  Cuban  re- 
fined    sugar.     This     quantity,     al- 


ready   refined,    is    a    part    of    the 
total   amount  of  "free  export"  su- 
gar being  released. 
4.    Commodity      Credit      Corporation 
agrees     that— with     minor     excep- 
tions—all  Cuban    1947-crop    sugar 
it  purchases  and  which  is  destined 
for    consumption    in    the     United 
States    will    be    imported    into   the 
United  States  prior  to  January   1, 
1948,   in  order   not  to  be  charged 
against    the     1948     import     quota 
from   Cuba. 
Part    of    the    additional    sugar    made 
available  to  CCC  under  the  new  amend- 
ment   to    the    Cuban    contract — includ- 
ing  all   the    53,000   short   tons    of    addi- 
tional   refined    sugar,    is    being    offered 
to    foreign    governments    and    the    trade 
at   a   price   of  approximately   6.46   cents 
per  pound,   refined   basis   free   alongside 
ship,   Cuban  ports.     Prospective   buyers 
must  furnish  CCC  an  irrevocable  letter 
of  credit  and  make  the  other  necessary 
financial  arrangements   for  the  quantity 
of  sugar  they  propose  to  purchase. 
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The  Department  also  announced  that 
it  is  currently  notifying  the  Internation- 
al Emergency  Food  Council  that  the 
Department  has  agreed  to  sell  about 
484,000  short  tons  of  Cuban  raw  sugar 
to  the  Army  for  use  in  occupied  areas 
of  Japan,  Korea  and  Germany.  This 
484,000  tons  is  in  addition  to  127,000 
tons  previously  allocated  to  the  Army 
for  use  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Sugar  be- 
ing shipped  to  these  occupied  areas 
from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
has  been  or  is  being  procured  under 
the  previous  allocation  of   127,000  tons. 

The  Department  emphasized  that 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  sugar  which  can  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  CCC  prior 
to  January  1,  1948.  If,  at  any  time,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar 
which  will  be  required  by  U.  S.  refiners 
prior  to  January  1  will  be  either  great- 
er— or  less — than  the  quantity  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  by  the  lEFC, 
the  Department's  sales  to  other  areas 
can  be  decreased  or  increased  according- 
ly. 


CANE  DISTRIBUTION 
COMPLETED 

The  job  of  distributing  the  newly  re- 
leased cane  varieties,  C.  P.  34-92,  C.  P. 
36-19  and  C.  P.  36-183  was  completed 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
on  September  26th  and  the  work  of 
compiling  lists  from  the  distributing 
plots  is  almost  completed  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

Demand  for  the  new  varieties  was 
considerably  less  than  has  been  the  case 
in  previous  years.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  description  of  the  canes 
which  accompanied  their  release  did  not 
indicate  that  they  offered  much  of  an 
improvement  over  canes  already  being 
grown. 

A  summary  of  the  distribution  shows 
that  192>4  tons  of  C.  P.  34-92,  222  tons 
of  C.P.  36-19  and  255  tons  of  C.  P. 
36-183  were  purchased  by  individual 
growers  and  that  12^4  tons  of  C.  P. 
34-92,  10^  tons  of  C.  P.  36-19  and  12 
tons  of  C.  P.  36-183  were  distributed 
through  the  county  agents  free  of  charge 
at  the  rate  of  ten  stalks  to  each  grower. 


HARVESTING  WAGES 

We  print  below  the  official  determi- 
nation covering  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  harvesting  the  1947  crop 
of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  October  \6th 
on  page  6782. 

PRODUCTION  &  MARKETING  AD- 
MINISTRATION  (SUGAR 
BRANCH) 

PART    802=- SUGAR   DETERMINA- 
TIONS 

Fair    and   Reasonable    Wage    Rates    forj 
Harvesting   1947   Crop   of   Sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana 

Pursuant  to  section  301  (b)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  af- 
ter investigation  and  due  consideration] 
of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the  pubficl 
hearing  held  in  New  Iberia,  Louisiana] 
on  July  26th,  1947,  the  following  deter- 
mination   is    hereby    issued: 

802.24Z?/?  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  harvesting  the  1947  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  The  require- 
ments of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  met  with  respect 
to  the  harvesting  of  the  1947  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  if  all  persons 
employed  on  the  farm  in  the  harvesting 
of  such  crop  shall  have  been  paid  in 
full  for  all  such  work  and  shall  have 
been  paid  wages  in  cash  therefor  at 
rates   as   follows: 

(a)  Wage  rates  agreed  upon  be- 
tween producer  and  laborer.  The  wage 
rates  agreed  upon  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  laborer  but  in  no  case 
less  than  the  rates  prescribed  under 
paragraphs  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section.  | 

(b)  Adult  males  or  adult  females 
when  employed  on  a  time  basis. 


Per  day 
of 
Operation  9-hours 

(1)  Cutting,  topping,  stripping  : 

Adult    males     $3.50 

Adult    females     3.05 

(2)  Loading      4,15 

(3)  Cutting    and    loading 3.70 

(4)  Tractor    drivers    and    truck 

drivers      4.25 

(5)  Teamsters    4.05 

(6)  Hoist    Operators     3.70 

(7)  Operators    of    mechanical 

loading   or   harvesting 


Per 
hour  I 

|$0.39 
.341 
.47 
.42, 

.48 
.45 
.42 
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equipment      4.60  .52 

(8)  Filers      3.70  .42 

(9)  Grabmen,    spotters,    ropemen .  4.15  .47 

(10)  Scrappers     3.50  .39 

(11)  Any   ottier   operation   con- 

nected   with    harvesting-.  .  .  3.05  .34 

(c)  Workers  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  when  employed  on  a  ti7ne 
basis.  For  workers  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years,  the  rate  per  day  of 
8  hours  (maximum  hours  per  day  for 
such  workers  without  deduction  from 
Sugar  Act  payments)  shall  be  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  applicable  rate 
established  under  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  for  adult  male  workers  for  a 
9-hour  day.  For  a  working  day  shorter 
than  8  hours,  the  rate  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion. 

(d)  All  workers  when  employed  on 
>a -piece  work  basis:' -  -   , 

Rate  per  ton 
Large       Smali 
barrel       barrel 
Operation  varie-        varie- 

tiesi  tiesi 

(1)  Cutting    top    and    bottom, 

and    stripping $1.50  $1.80 

(2)  Cutting   top   and   bottom 1.00  1.20 

(3)  Loading .44  .58 

(4)  Cutting  top  and  bottom, 

stripping    and    loading.  ....      1.94  2.33 

(5)  Cutting  top  and  bottom, 

and    loading    1.44  1.73 

(6)  The    piece    rate    for    any    operation    specified 

above  when  performed  on  a  unit  basis 
other  than  a  ton  unit,  or  the  piece  rate 
for  any  operation  not  specified  above,  shall 
be  that  agreed  upon  between  the  producer 
and  the  laborer :  Provided,  however.  That 
the  hourly  rate  of  earnings  of  each  work- 
er, for  the  time  involved,  shall  be  not  less 
that  the  applicable  hourly  rate  specified 
in  pars,  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section. 
1  Large   barrels    varieties    shall    include :     C.    O. 

290  ;    C.  P.    29/103  ;    C.  P.    29/116  ;    C.  P.    33/243  ; 

C.  P.   36/13.     All   other   varieties   shall   be   classed 

as   small   barrel. 

(e)  General  provisions.  (1)  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  the  producer 
shall  furnish  to  the  laborer  without 
charge  the  customary  perquisites,  such 
as  a  habitable  house,  medical  attention, 
and  other  customary   incidentals. 

(2)  The  producer  shall  not  reduce 
the  wage  rates  to  laborers  below  those 
determined  herein  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever.  (Section 
301.50  Stat.  909;  7  U.  S.  C.  1131). 

Issued  this  13th  day  of  October,  1947. 

(Seal)  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(F.  R.  Doc.  47-9279;  Filed,  Oct.  IS, 
1947;  8:46  a.  m.) 
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Your  County  Agent  Reports 

The  Sugarcane  Industry  In  Terrebonne 
Parish  by  Richard  F.  Sonnier,  County 
Agent. 

For  generations  the  production  of 
sugar  cane  has  been  the  main  cash  crop 
of  Terrebonne  Parish.  The  climate,  soil, 
farm  equipment  and  the  experience  of 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  make  it  ideal 
to  the  growing  and  processing  of  sugar 
cane. 

The  present  acreage  of  sugar  cane  is 
approximately  22,000  acres  with  a  po- 
tential acreage  of  about  36,000.  The 
income  from  the  sugar  crop  is  estimated 
at  ,0,000,000  farm  value,- and  .$4,00.0,-.. 
000  manufactured  value  which  indicates 
the  importance  of  the  crop  for  the 
people   of  Terrebonne  Parish. 

With  a  parish  drainage  program  now 
assured  for  this  parish  one  of  the  major 
problems  to  cane  growing  in  Terrebonne 
will  be  solved.  This  will  mean  increased 
yield  per  acre  and  increased  acreage  of 
sugar   cane   in  Terrebonne   Parish. 

Even  with  the  drainage  problem^ 
solved  farmers  in  Terrebonne  can  still 
increase  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  by 
giving  more  attention  to  the  following 
practices.  First  follow  the  variety  plant- 
ing according  to  soil  types  as  recom- 
mended by  the  experiment  station. 
Second,  follow  better  planting  methods. 
Third,  better  fertilization  and  fourth, 
plant  more  winter  legumes. 

The  trends  of  sugar  production  in 
Terrebonne  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  most  other  sugar  cane  producing 
parishes  in  that  the  number  of  farms 
are  reducing  and  size  of  farms  are  in- 
creasing with  more  and  more  mechani- 
zation of  the  farm  operations. 

The  people  of  Terrebonne  Parish  may 
look  back  to  the  "Golden  Era"  of  sugar 
enjoyed  by  their  forefathers,  but  they 
still  have  an  even  brighter  outlook  for 
the  future  when  sugar  may  bring  even 
reater  prosperity  to  the  Parish. 
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CROP  NEWS 


The  Louisiana  grinding  campaign  is 
off  to  a  slow  start  this  year  because 
of  the  retarded  growth  of  the  cane  crop 
but  the  following  reports  from  the 
county  agents,  showing  the  results  ob- 
tained through  October  25th,  should  be 
very  interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
again  want  to  publicly  thank  the  county 
agents  throughout  the  sugar  belt  for 
their  cooperation  in  supplying  us  with 
this  information. 

Ascension  Parish.  Grinding  oper- 
ations began  in  Ascension  Parish  on 
October  20th  and  E.  S.  Landry,  County 
Agent,  reports  that  the  canes  are  aver- 
aging anywhere  from  13  to  24  tons  to 
the  acre.  There  is  also  a  wide  range 
in  sucrose  which  has  tested  from  9.80 
to  14.35  with  an  average  of  n.42  per- 
cent. The  purity  is  ranging  between 
65.6  and  75   percent. 

Assumption  Parish.  Moore  Valois 
reports  from  Assumption  Parish  that 
grinding  in  his  district  began  generally 
on  Oictober  20th.  Harvesting  operations 
to  October  24th  showed  the  canes  aver- 
aging about  16  tons  to  the  acre  with 
the  sucrose  ranging  between  10.5  and 
12.5  percent,  and  testing  in  purity  be- 
tween 62  and  68  percent. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  On  October 
24th  Richard  Sonnier,  county  agent  of 
Terrebonne  Parish,  advised  us  that 
grinding  operations  in  his  Parish  started 
on  October  16th,  with  the  cane  tonnage 
running  only  about  14  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  sucrose  thus  far  is  between  10.5 
and  12  percent  with  purity  between  65 
and  75   percent. 

Avoyelles  Parish.  Grinding  oper- 
ations in  Avoyelles  Parish  will  not  get 
under  way  until  November  1st  and 
Kermit  J.  Ducote,  county  agent,  was 
not  able  to  answer  our  questions. 

West  Eaton  Rouge  Parish.    A.  E. 

Camus,  County  Agent  of  West  Baton 
Rouge  Parish,  writes  that  we  made  a 
mistake  in  reporting  the  crop  in  his 
district  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin.  We  stated  that  the  cane  crop 
in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  was  60 
percent  less  than  that  of  last  year  when 
the    estimate    should    have    been    about 


40  percent.  Conditions  have  improved 
in  recent  weeks  and  the  crop  now  ap- 
pears to  be  only  about  30  percent  under 
that  of  last  season.  The  Catherine  and 
Poplar  Grove  mills  started  grinding  on 
October  22nd  and  Smithfield  and  Cin- 
clare  started  the  following  day.  The 
sucrose  content  of  the  canes  is  aver- 
aging  above   normal. 

St.  Charles  Parish.  From  St. 
Charles  Parish  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr.,  ad- 
vises that  grinding  operations  began  on 
October  25th  with  the  canes  averaging 
about  15  tons  to  the  acre  and  testing 
between  11.5  and  12.5  percent  in  su- 
crose. Mr.  Melancon  says  that  in  gen- 
eral the  canes  are  yielding  less  per  acre 
than  was  the  cane  last  year. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  The  report 
from  A.  B.  Curet,  County  Agent  of 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  states  that  har- 
vesting operations  began  in  his  district 
on  October  20th  with  the  can^s  produc- 
ing between  14  and  16  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  range  in  sucrose  is  between  12 
and  13  percent  and  the  purity  is  be- 
tween 76  and  77  percent. 

St.  James  Parish.  Joseph  Laman- 
dola  advises  that  grinding  began  in  St. 
James  Parish  on  October  20th  and  that 
the  canes  are  averaging  about  16  tons 
to  the  acre.  The  sucrose  content  in  run- 
ning between  11  and  11.5  percent  with 
the   purity  between   70  and   74  percent. 

St.  John  Parish.  Otis  J.  Broussard 
reports  from  St.  John  Parish  that  grind- 
ing operations  began  in  his  district  on 
October  27th  with  the  canes  averaging 
between  18  and  20  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  sucrose  is  running  between  11.5 
and  12  percent  and  the  purity  is  be- 
tween 81  and  82  percent.  Mr.  Brous- 
sard says  that  the  sucrose  is  not  as  high 
as  expected. 

Iberia  Parish.  W.  E.  Williams  re- 
ported on  October  24th  from  Iberia 
Parish  that  the  Duhe  &  Bourgeois  mill 
started  grinding  on  October  21st  but 
that  the  five  other  mills  in  his  territory 
will  not  get  under  way  until  November 
3rd  or  4th.  The  Loisel  mill,  damaged 
by  fire  during  the  summer,  will  not 
operate  this  year.    The  tons  of  cane  per 
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acre  reported  thus  far  seem  to  be  be- 
tween 13  and  16  tons,  with  the  sucrose 
in  the  New  Iberia  area  ranging  be- 
tween 11  and  12.5  percent,  and  in  the 
Jeanerette  area  between  9  and  11.5  per- 
cent. The  first  reports  on  purity  were 
between  68  and  73  percent  but  on 
October  24th  this  had  improved  to  be- 
tween 75  and  80  percent.  Mr.  Wilhams 
also  reports  that  showers  have  occurred 
in  local  areas  during  the  past  week  but 
that  no  general  rains  have  fallen.  Fall 
planted  cane  is  coming  up  to  a  good 
stand  in   most   sections. 

Lafourche  Parish.  From  Lafourche 
Parish  A.  C.  Aloreau  advises  that  grind- 
ing began  there  on  October  15th  and 
that  all  the  mills  in  his  district  are  ex- 
pected to  be  working  by  October  29th. 
Cane  tonnages  are  running  anywhere 
from  12  to  24  tons  to  the  acre  with  the 
sucrose   about    11.75. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  No  mills  are 
operating  in  St.  Landry  Parish  this 
year  but  A.  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  County 
Agent,  reports  that  cane  deliveries  wil) 
begin  about  the  27th  of  October.  The 
indicated  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  about 
16  tons  and  field  tests  show  a  sucrose 
content  of  between  11.5  and  12.5  per- 
cent. 


THE  MARKETS 

The  sugar  markets  have  shown  de- 
cided strength  during  the  past  two 
weeks  continuing  the  trend  reported  in 
our  Ottober  15th  issue.  The  refiners 
have  extended  their  contract  with  the 
C.C.C.  until  November  17th  and  the 
C.C.C.  has  agreed  to  settle  for  the  1947 
Cuban  crop  at  4.9625  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  Cuba.  In  addition  to  this  our 
Government  has  purchased  all  surplus 
Cuban  sugar  that  was  originally  re- 
served for  local  consumption  in  the 
Island  and  for  sale  to  other  countries, 
and  has  decided  to  use  most  of  this 
for  relief  purposes  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.  These  developments  have  re- 
moved most  of  the  uncertainty  that 
depressed  the  markets  earlier  and  have 
apparently  restored  confidence  In  the 
future. 

Another  rather  unexpected  develop- 
ment   has    been    the    continued    heavy 


buying  by  what  the  market  commenta- 
tors call  "the  housewife  trade"  who 
seem  to  be  convinced  that  sugar  prices 
are  going  to  soar  when  controls  are 
removed  on  October  31st.  The  con- 
census of  expert  opinion  in  this  con- 
nection however,  is  that  there  may  be 
a  slight  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
refined  sugar  in  small  packages  due  to 
the  higher  costs  of  the  bags  and  hauling 
but  that  there  is  no  indication  at  this 
time  of  any  general  advance  in  refiners' 
list  prices. 

Trading  in  the  future  market  excel- 
lerated  sharply  during  the  period  under 
discussion  and  sales  jumped  from  an 
average  of  about  50  lots  a  day  to  well 
over  150  lots.  On  October  23rd,  523 
lots  were  sold  and  the  transactions  on 
the  24th  totaled  355  lots.  Today  (Octo- 
ber 27th)  the  total  sales  amount  to  190 
lots.  May  1948  has  continued  to  be 
the   big  trading  month. 

Closing  quotations  on  October  27th,  to- 
day, show  May  at  5,37,  up  20  points 
since  our  last  report;  July  5.39,  up  22 
points;  September  5.40,  up  22  points; 
and  December  5.43,  up  21  points.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  March  1949  is 
quoted  at  5.15  (Remember  that  to  get 
the  equivalent  price  of  these  sugars  de- 
livered you  add  the  Cuban  tariff  of  75 
cents   to  the   future   market   quotations), 

Philippine  sugars  are  back  in  the 
market  for  the  first  time  since  the  War 
and  two  sales  of  Philippine  raws  have 
been  reported.  The  first  was  on  Octo- 
ber 22nd  and  consisted  of  1,000  tons 
for  November-December  shipment  at  6 
cents  delivered,  and  the  second  was  on 
the  following  day  for  1,500  tons  for  the 
same  delivery  at  6.10  cents  a  pound. 
Since  that  time  no  sales  have  been  re- 
ported and  we  understand  that  sellers 
are  holding  back  awaiting  developments. 

There  have  been  no  spot  sales  of 
Louisiana  raws  and  the  local  quotation 
has  remained  unchanged  at  6.32.  Trade 
reports  Indicate  that  there  Is  very  little 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  that  is  not  under 
contract  and  it  Is  possible  that  there 
will  be  no  sugar  sold  on  the  spot  market 
this  season. 

Five  sales  of  Louisiana  blackstrap 
molasses    were    recorded.     The    first    of 
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these  was  on  October  25th  at  25  cents 
a  gallon  in  bulk  f.o.b.  plantation.  This 
was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  a 
sale  at  26  cents  a  gallon  and  by  three 
additional  sales  at  26  cents  on  October 
27th. 

Weekly  average  prices  since  the  start 
of  the  grinding  season,  as  issued  by  the 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  have 
been  as   follows: 

For  the  week  ending  October  9th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  23  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October   16th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  23  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23  rd. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  25  cents. 

Refined  sugar  lists  have  remained 
unchanged  at  8.40  in  New  Orleans  and 
8.35-8.40  in  New  York.  Offshore  re- 
fined is  available  in  cotton  bags  at  8.35. 
All  beet  processors  are  firm  at  8.30. 


FOR  FAST  LOADING 
The  Castagnos  Cane  Loader 

300  TO  400  TONS   PER  DAY 

Sturdy  .  .  .  economical  ,  .  .  un- 
skilled labor  can  handle  it  .  .  , 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


STANDING     COMMITTEES     OF 

THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 

CANE  LEAGUE 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE 

Frank   L.   Barker,   Chairman,   Lockport,   La. 
R.   H.   Chadwick,   Bayou   Goula,   La. 
J.   J.   Munson,  c/o   South   Coast  Corp., 

Houma,    La. 
Edward  J.   Gay,   Plaquemine,   La. 
H.   Langdon   Laws,   Cinclare,   La. 
W.   F.   Giles,   Jeanerette,   La. 
F.   A.    Graugnard,    Jr.,    St.    James,    La. 
Charles   A.    Farwell,    1002   Whitney   Bldg.,    New 

Orleans   12,    La. 
Robert   J.    Gauthier,    St.   Martinville,   La. 
J.   J.   Shaffer,   Jr.,   Ellendale,   La. 
E.   N.  Kearny,  P.   O.   Box  910,   New   Orleans 

8,   La. 
Walter   Godchaux,   Jr.,    P.    O.    Box   583,   New 

Orleans    7,    La. 
L.   A.   Borne,   Raceland,   La. 
J.    Paulin   Duhe,    Jeanerette,   La. 
Spencer   G.    Todd,    Franklin,    La. 

LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE 

J.    J.    Munson,    Chairman,    c/o    The    South 

Coast   Corp.,    Houma,   La. 
W.   F.   Giles,   Jeanerette,   La. 
R.   H.   Chadwick,   Bayou   Goula,   La. 
William    McCollam,    c/o    Southdown    Refinery, 

Houma,    La. 
E.    N.    Kearney,    P.    O.    Box    910,    New    Orleans 

8,    La. 
L.   A.    Borne,   Raceland,   La. 
Frank   L.   Barker,    Lockport,   La. 

D.  W.    Pipes,    Jr.,    Houma,    La. 
Leon    J.    Landry,    New    Iberia,    La. 
Edward   J.    Gay,    Plaquemine,    La. 
Dubourg    Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 
Stephen    C.    Munson,    Jeanerette,    La. 
J.    J.    Shaffer,    Jr.,   Ellendale,   La. 

J.   Paulin  Duhe,   Jeanerette,   La. 

J.    L.   V.   Grenier,   Thibodaux,   La. 

Ed.    Schexnayder,    Bayou    Goula,    La. 

Graham    Trowbridge,    Franklin,    La. 

Walter    Godchaux.    Jr.,    P.    O.    Box   583,    New 

Orleans    7,    La. 
George   L.    Billeaud.    Broussard,    La. 

CONTACT    COMMITTEE 

Stephen    C.    Munson,    Chairman,    Jeanerette,    La. 

Elliott   Jones,   Houma,   La. 

Bronier    Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La. 

Louis   Billeaud,   Broussard,    La. 

E.  A.    Maier,    Houma,    La. 

F.  A.    Graugnard,    Jr.,    St.    James,    La. 
Charles   O'Brien,    Angola,    La. 
Horace    Nelson,    Raceland,    La. 

A.    A.    Thibaut,    New    Roads,    La. 
Ben   Devall,    Chamberlin,   La. 
H.    K.    Bubenzer,    Bunklie,    La. 
Hampton    Stewart,    Lakeland,    La. 
L.    C.    Levert,    Jr.,    Thibodaux,    La. 
George   L.    Billeaud,    Broussard,    La. 
T.    M.    Barker,    Lockport,    La. 
W.    S.    Chadwick.    Bayou    Goula,    La. 
Ed    Morrison,    Franklin,    La. 
Luke   B.   Babin,   White   Castle,   La. 
Clarence   Wakuespack,    St.   James,    La. 
J.  R.  Luke,   Star  Rt.  A,  Box  606,  Franklin,  La. 
M.    Lee    Shaffer,    c/o    South    Coast    Corp.,    Mon- 
tegut.   La. 
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Leon    Godchaux,   II,   P.    O.    Box   583,   New 
Orleans   7,   La. 

INDUSTRIAL    COMMITTEE 

Irving    Legendre,    Chairman,    c   o    Lafourche 

Sugars   Corp.,   Thibodaux,    La. 
J.    J.    Munson,    e/o    South    Coast    Corp., 

Houma,   La. 

F.    Evans    Farwell,    1002    Whitney    Bdlg.,    New 

Orleans   12,    La. 
M.   V.    Yarbrough,    Youngsville,    La. 
E.    W.    McNeil.    Cinclare,    La. 
J.   T.   Landry,   Tallieu,   La. 
Arthur    G.    Keller,    c/o    La.    State    Univ.    Baton 

Rouge   3,    La. 
Horace  Nelson,   Raceland,   La. 
Edwin    L.    Dennis,    425    N.    6th    St.,    Baton 

Rouge,    La. 
Rivers   Fortier,   Jeanerette,   La. 
Will    J.    Gibbens,    Jr.,    726    Whitney    Bldg.,    New 

Orleans    12.    La. 
Edward    Kramer,    c/o    Meeker    Sugar    Refg.    Co., 

Meeker,   La. 

W.    S.    Daubert,    c/o    Cinclare    Central    Factory, 

Cinclare,   La. 
Robert   H.   Littell,   c/o   Billeaud   Sugar   Factory, 

Broussard,    La. 

D.  C.    Palfrey,   c/o   Alice   C.    Plantation,    Frank- 
lin,  La. 

Hanry    Trowbridge,    Franklin,    La. 
A.    J.    Isacks,   c/o   Realty   Operators,    Inc., 
Houma,    La. 

FREIGHT  RATE    COMMITTEE 

E.  N.    Kearny,    Chairman,    P.    O.    Box   910,    New 
Orleans   8,   La. 

H.    C.    Vaccaro,    P.    O.    Box    910,    New    Orleans 
8.   La. 

F.  Evans    Farwell,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    New 
Orleans    12,   La. 

L.    P.    LeBourgeois,    823    Perdido    St.,    New 
Orleans    12,    La. 

E.   A.    Rainold,    Jr.,    411    Marine   Bldg.,    New 

Orleans   12,    La. 
.Walter    A.    Sullivan,    P.    O.    Box    378,    New 

Orleans    9,    La. 
J.    H.    Schneider,    c/o    J.    Aron    &    Co.,    336 

Magazine    St.,    New    Orleans    12,    La. 
Lucien    Bauduc.    c/o    South    Coast    Corp., 

Carondelet  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,   La. 

LABOR    COMMITTEE 
E.    W.   McNeil,    Chairman,    c/o   Cinclare   Central 

Factory,    Cinclare,    La. 
Frank  L.   Barker,   Lockport,   La. 
L.   A.    Borne,    Raceland,    La. 
Howard   J.   Oliver,    Rt.    2,    New   Ibexia,    La. 
Dubuorg   Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 
Jules    M.    Burguieres,    Louisa,    La. 
J.   Paulin  Duhe,   Jeanerette,   La. 
Leo   Bulliard,    St.   Martinville,   La. 
Charles    A.    Farwell,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    New 

Orleans    12,    La. 
Horace   Nelson,    Raceland,    La. 
Joseph    Thibodaux,    R.    F.    D.    #1,    Thibodaux, 

La. 

'UBLIC  RELATIONS   COMMITTEE 
J.   J.    Shaffer,    Jr.,    Chairman,    Ellendale,    La. 
J.    J.    Munson,    c/o    South    Coast    Corp., 

Houma,    La. 
R.    H.    Chadwick,    Bayou    Goula,    La. 
Frank  L.   Barker,   Lockport,   La. 
Charles    A.    Farwell,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    New 

Orleans    12,    La. 

Bronier    Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La. 

AW   SUGAR    COMMITTEE 
Sabin    Savoie,    Chairman,    Belle   Rose,    La. 
John   M.    Caffery,   Franklin,    La. 


CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase    Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For   information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.    J.    Keller,   Donaldsonville,   Lia. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Tliibodaux,  Louisiana 


Established  18G5 

DELGADO  SUGAR  &  MOLASSES 

CO.,   INC. 

Imported  and  Domestic  Molasses,  Syrups, 
Honey,  Sugars,  Blackstrap,  etc. 


1330  CANAL  BLDG 


New  Orleans  12,  La. 


^ms- 


ABCO 

FURNACES-BOILER  SETTINGS 

DESIGNS  AND  INSTALLATIONS 


FACTORY  SALES  &  ENGINEERING,  INC. 
816  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050    Carondelet    St.  RAymond    0556 

Established    1915  New    Orleans    13,   La. 

DIESEL    FUEL,   INJECTION 

SALES   AND    SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILE    ENGINEERS 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 
Starting    -    Lighting:    -    Ignition    -    Carburetion 

Air  and    Oil   Filtration 
MAGNETOS    -    GENERATORS    -    MAGNETOS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union    St.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone    CAnal    1225 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,   N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN    BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

P.    O.    Box    607 

New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.   Box   1250  New  Orleans,   La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 
CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


E.    W.    McNeil,    Cinclare,    La. 

Lionel    Kling,    New    Iberia,    La. 

Ed    Schexnayder,   Bayou   Goula,   La. 

W.    F.    Giles,    Jeanerette,    La. 

J.    B.    Levert,    823    Perdido    St.,    New    Orlean 

12,    La. 
Hugh    Junca,    c/o   St.    Mary    Sugar   Coop., 

Jeanerette,    La. 
Paul   G.    Moresi,   Abbeville,    La. 

BLACKSTRAP   AI GLASSES   COMMITTEE 

Jules    M.    Burguieres,    Chairman,    Louisa,    La. 
Irving   Legendre,    Thibodaux,    La. 

C.  S.    Churchill,   McCall,   La. 
T.    B.    Gilbert,   Belle  Rose,   La. 

A.    V.    Allain,    c/o    St.    Mary    Sugar    Coop.,  i 

Jeanerette,    La.  | 

D.  W.    Pipes,    Jr.,    Houma,    La.  i 
George   L.    Billeaud,    Broussard,    La.  ! 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES    COMMITTEE  1 

H.    H.    Chadwick,    Chairman,    Bayou  Goula,    Lij 
R.   M.   Murphy,   1002   Whitney   Bldg.,    New          [ 

Orleans   12,   La. 

Bronier   Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La.  ! 
Harry    M.    Row,    Rosedale,    La. 

Claude  H.   Levet,   Lions,   La.  [ 

Leon  J.   Kessler,   White   Castle,   La.  ! 

Will    J.    Gibbens,    Jr.,    726    Whitney  Bldg.,    Ne! 

Orleans   12,   La.  1 

SIRUP    COMMITTEE 

R.   M.    Murphy,   Chairman,    1002   Whitney  Bldg! 

New    Orleans    12,    La.  1 

Leon   Kessler,    White    Castle,    La.  | 

W.    A.    Rolston,    c/o    South    Coast    Corp.,  I 

Houma,   La.  [ 
C.    S.    Churchill,    P.    O.    Box   29,    Donaldsonvill! 

La. 
Leo   Bulliard,    St.   Martinville,   La. 

MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE    #1    (NortJi-East) 

E.  W.    McNeil,    Chairman,    c/o    Cinclare    Centr 
Factory,    Cinclare,    La. 

Louis    Wilbert,    Plaquemine,    La. 

S.   A.    Julliat,   White   Castle,    La. 

Harry   Row,    Rosedale,    La. 

Joseph    J.    Gremillion,    Route    #1,    Port    Alle 

La. 
Hampton     Stewart,     c/o     Alma    Pit.,     Lakelan 

La. 

MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE    #2    (South-East) 
Bronier    Thibaut,    Chairman,    Napoleonville,    L 

F.  A.    Graugnard,   Jr.,    St.    James,   La. 
Paul    C.    Blanchard,    Tallieu,    La. 
Sabin   Savoie,   Belle  Rose,   La. 
Walter    A.    Sullivan,    P.    O.    Box    378,    New 

Orleans   9,    La. 
E.    J.    Waguespack,    Burnside,    La. 
H.   E.   Walker,   Bourg,   La. 


MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE   #3    (West) 
Spencer    Todd,    Chairman,    Franklin,    La. 
Paul  G.   Moresi,   Abbeville,   La. 
Leon   J.    Landry,   New   Iberia,    La. 
John   M.    Caffery,    Franklin,    La. 
Jules   M.    Burguieres,    Louisa,    La. 
J.    A.    Akers,    Rt.   #1,   Box   21,    B.,    New    Iberi 

La. 
J.    W.    Duplantis,    Route    #1,     St.    Martinvil' 

La. 

STREAM    POLLUTION    COMMITTEE     {Over-Al 
J.    T.    Landry,    Chairman,    Tallieu,    La. 
E.    W.    McNeil,    Cinclare,    La. 
A.    J.    Isacks,    c/o    Realty    Operators,    Inc., 
Houma,   La. 
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R.    M.    Murphy,    1002    ^Yhitney    Bklg.,    New 
Orleans   12,   La. 

D.  C.    Palfrey,    c/o    Alice    C    Plantation,    Frank- 
lin,  La. 

J.   J.    Munson,    c/o    South    Coast    Corp.. 

Houma,    La. 
V.   L.   Caldwell,   Jr.,   Thibodaux,   La. 

''REAM  POLLUTION   COMMITTEE 
(Group    1— Mississippi   River) 

E.  W.   McNeil,    Chairman,    c/o    Cinclare    Central 
Factory,    Cinclare,    La. 

R.    M.    Murphy,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    New 

Orleans    12,    La. 
J.   W.    Supple,    c/o   J.    Supple's    Sons    Pltg.    Co., 

Bayou   Goula,    La. 
Remie    Robert,    c/o    Helvetia    Sugar    Coop., 

Central,   La.  ^• 

C.    J.    Tucker,    c/o    Realty    Operators,    Inc., 

Vacherie,    La. 

''REAM   POLLUTION   COMMITTEE 

{Group    2 — Bayou   Lafourche) 
J.    T.    Landry,    Chairman,    Tallieu,    La. 
Elliott    Jones,    c/o    Southdown    Factory,    Houma, 

La. 
Horace    Nelson.    Raceland,    La. 

C.  S.    Churchill,    P.    O.    Box    29.    Donaldsonville, 
La. 

A.    J.    Isacks,    c/o    Realty    Operators,    Inc., 

Houma,    La. 
V.   L.    Caldwell.   Jr.,   Thibodaux,    La. 

'•'REAM  POLLUTION   COMMITTEE 

I  {Group   3 — Bayou   Teche) 

Jm,   V.    Yarbrough,    Chairman,    Youngsville,    La. 

D.  C.    Palfrey,    c/o    Alice    C.    Plantation, 
Franklin,    La. 

R.   H.    Littell,    c/o    Billeaud    Sugar    Factory, 

Broussard,   La. 
Robert   J.    Gauthier,    St.   Martinville,    La. 

tOOD    CONTROL    COMMITTEE 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNERS 


Model  "A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  "A'*  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adap 
tability.  It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or  i 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  higl 
ways,  fences,   canal  banks,  irrigation,   ditches,   etc. 


The  Model  "D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit 
built  on  an  angle  steel  frame  and 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  chassis  with 
either  steel  or  rubber  tires.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
between  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and 
pineapple  plantations.  Shields  are  pro- 
vided on  each  side  of  burner  hood  and 
are  adjustable.  They  can  be  swung  in 
and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to 
give  positive  control  of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop  plant.  The  entire 
space  up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows 
can  be  flamed  by  making  one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Representative    in    Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans   9,   La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Min 

Pioneer   Inventors    and   Manufacturers    of   Open    Flame    Type    Weed    Burners 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


rHE  date  proposed  by  Louisiana  as 
proper  and  safe  for  the  decontrol  of 
;ugar  price  ceilings  and  rationing— Octo- 
ber 31 — has  arrived  and  passed  without 
iisturbing  incident.  A  reasonable  time 
laving  elapsed  to  permit  observation  as 

0  the  immediate  effect  on  the  market, 
he  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
10  reason  to  regret  its  proposal  of  the 
late.  At  the  time  the  legislation  was 
before  Congress  last  Spring,  Louisiana 
tood  alone  in  its  insistence  that  the 
ugar  supply  and  demand  situation 
vould  be  sufficiently  definite  in  Octo- 
)er  to  assure  an  accurate  decision  to 
)e  made  during  that  month  with  regard 
jo  decontrol.  We  were  welling  to  leave 
jhe  matter  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
jary  of  Agriculture,  provided  any  fur- 
her  extension  would  have  to  be  justi- 
ed  by  a  report  showing  that  condi- 
ons  in  the  sugar  market  were  different 

1  October  than  we  had  claimed  they 
'ould  be.  Members  of  Congress  being 
li  the  mood  for  ending  controls  early, 
Congress  accepted  the  Louisiana  date 
nd    adopted    it    as    law. 

■i  We   are   pleased  to   acknowledge   that 

lecretary   of   Agriculture   Anderson    and 

r.ugar    Branch    Director    Marshall    have 

andled    the    progressive    elimination    of 

fovernment     controls     in     an     efficient 

'anner.     The   purchase   of   the    Cuban 

iOp   at  a   price  which   reflects   the   cost 

"  living  in  the  United  States  has  facili- 

ted  the  solution  of  problems  connected 

ith  the  domestic  producing  areas,  which 

is   included   a   basic   price   ceiling   con- 

iered  fair  to  all  producers.     The  pro- 

iction    of    large    crops    in    the    U.    S. 

^et  area   and  In  Cuba   have  served  to 

ake  possible  the  gradual  decontrol   as 


to  rationing  and  as  to  inventory  limi- 
tations prior  to  the  final  elimination  of 
price  ceilings.  The  net  result  has  been 
that  the  transition  from  Government 
war  regulations  to  the  relatively  free 
enterprise  under  the  Sugar  Act,  has 
been  brought  about  with  the  smooth- 
ness of  fluid  gear  shifting  In  automo- 
biles. In  fact,  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
commitments  to  the  Army  for  as  much 
as  484,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  1947 
crop,  to  be  shipped  overseas  for  dis- 
tribution In  occupied  areas,  constitutes 
a  practical  demonstration  that  In  the 
early  Fall,  after  the  off-shore  crops  have 
been  harvested.  Is  unquestionably  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  evaluate  all 
angles  of  the  sugar  supply  and  demand 
picture  In  the   U.   S. 

Substantial  confirmation  of  this  rea- 
soning is  contained  in  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Food  Council  made 
on   October   27th: 

"Because  of  this  year's  alltlme 
record  Cuban  sugar  crop,  the  world 
sugar  situation  Is  temporarily  in  rough 
balance  at  current  price  levels  for 
sugar.  In  fact,  because  of  the  cur- 
rent dollar  exchange  difficulties.  It  has 
been  possible  to  assign  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  to  the  occupied 
areas.  In  the  months  Immediately 
ahead,  the  sugar  situation  probably 
will  appear  relatively  easy.  Whether 
this  situation  will  continue  throughout 
1948  Is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  availa- 
bility of  dollar  exchange.  No  firm 
forecast  on  these  matters  can  be  made 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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POWER  DRIVEN  PLANT  CANE  HOE  DEVELOPMENT 

by 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Young's  Industries 


Early  in  March,  1946  the  writer  re- 
ceived a  catalogue  and  operating  instruc- 
tions covering  Dixie  Cotton  Choppers, 
Cotton  Weeders,  Beet  Thinners,  and 
Beet  Hoeing  machines.  Quiet  a  volu- 
minous booklet,  it  was  by  sheer  acci- 
dent that  I  noticed  the  statement  that 
Dixie  Machines  could  hoe  any  row  crop. 
Cuts  of  the  various  machines  indicated 
that  they  were  made  for  flat  cultiva- 
tion on  narrow  rows.  However  my  in- 
terest was  aroused  and  I  immediately 
contacted  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma- 
chines and  was  invited  to  visit  them 
in  Dallas  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  arrival  in  Dallas  I  found  that 
the  Dixie  Machines  were  manufactured 
in  a  very  modern  and  efficient  plant 
owned  by  Mrs.  N.  K.  Leeper,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation.  Mrs.  Leeper 
and  her  engineering  staff  were  imme- 
diately intrigued  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  develop  a  machine  which  would  suc- 
cessfully hoe  sugarcane.  Within  two 
weeks  two  experimental  machines  had 
been  built.  One  of  the  machines  was 
built  by  us  at  Youngsville  from  basic 
parts  used  in  various  other  Dixie  Ma- 
chines. The  other  experimental  machine 
was  built  by  the  Dixie  People  in  Dallas 
none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a  sugar- 
cane field.  In  laying  out  their  experi- 
mental machine  they  worked  from  free 
hand  sketches  which  I  left  with  them 
showing  profiles  of  a  sugarcane  field  in 
various  stages  of  cultivation. 

Needless  to  say,  both  of  these  experi- 
mental machines  were  quite  crude.  We 
had  made  them  completely  flexible  with 
all  of  the  essential  and  unique  Dixie 
features  adjustable  over  a  wide  range  in 
order  to  determine  quickly  whether  or 
not  the  basic  principle  would  success- 
fully hoe  sugarcane  without  destroying 
too  much  of  the  crop. 

After  a  few  days  trial  of  the  experi- 
mental machines  at  Youngsville  and  also 
at  one  of  Mr.  Foster's  farms  near 
Franklin  in  order  to  see  the  machine 
operating     under     widely     varying     soil 
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conditions,  the  Dixie  people  returned  to 
Dallas  firmly  convinced  that  they  could 
build  a  machine  which  would  do  the 
job. 

Within  three  weeks  time  approximate- 
ly 20  machines  were  delivered  to  Louisi- 
ana plantations  in  the  Spring  of  1946 
In  building  these  machines  it  had  beerj 
necessary  to  use  many  of  the  essentia] 
parts  used  on  other  Dixie  machinesj 
Sugarcane  cultivation  being  a  ver}| 
heavy  operation  there  was  much  doubij 
in  the  minds  of  everyone  concerned  aji 
to  whether  the  component  parts  design-, 
ed  for  those  other  lighter  machine.'! 
could  stand  up  to  sugarcane  cultivatIon| 
It  was  soon  determined  that  mechanif 
cally  the  machines  were  too  weak  fol 
sugarcane  and  the  hoeing  operation  irj 
1946  was  accompanied  with  a  very  con^ 
siderable  amount  of  mechanical  difficul 
ty.  However  the  1946  operation  dkj 
convince  all  of  us  who  were  Interestec 
that  plant  cane  could  be  hoed  witl 
power  driven  hoes  in  which  the  basli 
Dixie  principles  were  properly  incor 
porated.  These  principles  are  properb 
synchronized  rotor  and  forward  motloi 
speeds,  proper  rotor  tip  speed  and  pro 
per  rotor  spacing.  At  Youngsville  ii 
1946  we  accomplished  all  of  our  plan 
cane   hoeing  with   these   machines. 

In  November  of  1946  the  Dixie  pec 
pie  requested  that  I  return  to  Dalla 
to  assist  them  in  designing  componen 
parts  which  would  be  amply  strong  ti 
give  satisfactory  performance  In  hoein; 
sugarcane. 

As  a  result  of  two  or  three  confer 
ences  In  Dallas  with  the  Dixie  people 
they  came  up  in  the  Spring  of  194' 
with  the  present  Dixie  Sugarcane  Weed 
er. 

Our  Youngsville  1947  plant  cane  croj 
was  layed  by  with  these  machines  agaii 
without  any  hand  hoeing  and  withou 
mechanical  trouble. 

We    knew    from    the    outset    that    th 
Dixie   Hoe,   which   hoes   the   top   of  tb 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


The   Cane  Crop   in    Iberia   Parish 


by 


W.  E.  Williams,  County  Agent 


jPHE    1947-48   sugarcane   harvest   sea- 
I  son  got  under  way  in   Iberia   Parish 
m  October  21,  when  the  Duhe  &  Bour- 
geois mill  on  the  outskirts  of  Jeanerette, 
^a.,      started      grinding.       Other      mills 
Ihroughout  the  parish  started  on  the  fol- 
lowing date:    Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Octo- 
ber  30;    Orange   Grove   Sugar   Co.,   011- 
/ier.  La.,  October  29;   VIda   Sugar  Co., 
October  29;   MoresI   Sugar   Co.,  Jeaner- 
itte,   La.,   November   3;    M.   A.    Patout 
k   Sons,   Ltd.,   Jeanerette,    La.,    Novem- 
ber 8. 

The  total  tonnage  ground  by  all  of 
;hese  mills  up  to  November  8  was  about 
1-5,000  tons. 

Lolsel  Sugar  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La.,  will 
lot  operate  this  year  because  of  dam- 
iges  occurred  by  a  recent  fire.  Sugar- 
:ane  going  to  this  factory  Is  being  di- 
verted to  other  mills  in  Iberia  and  St. 
VEary  Parishes. 

In  addition  to  the  sugar  mills  operat- 
ng,  there  are  approximately  15  syrup 
nllls  In  operation  with  2  still  Idle. 

Reports  coming  In  from  various  parts 
)f  the  parish  Indicate  that  cane  Is  un- 
isually  Hght  this  year,  especially  1st 
md  2nd  year  stubble.  The  sucrose 
eems  to  be  satisfactory  In  the  northern 
md  western  sections  of  the  parish  but 
s  barely  making  standard  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  parish. 

Even  though  Iberia  Parish  farmers 
lave  about   1500  acres   more  cane  than 


MR.  WILI.IAMS 

1946,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  ton- 
nage to  be  used  for  sugar  and  syrup 
will  be  at  least  20%  less  than  that  of 
1946. 

This  drop  in  tonnage  may  be  attribut- 
ed to:  A  late  cold  spring,  a  severe 
drought  during  the  growing  season, 
storm  damages  In  August,  late  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  and  the  using  of  an 
usually  large  amount  of  acreage  to 
plant   the    1948   crops. 

Normally  It  Is  estimated  that  about 
7%  of  the  crop  is  used  for  planting 
purposes  but  this  year  probably  12% 
was  used  because  the  cane  was  so 
small  it  required  more  acreage  than 
usual    for    planting    purposes. 

In  most  sections  of  the  parish,  the 
plant  cane  Is  up  to  a  good  stand  and 
seems  to  be  in  good,  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

A  light  frost  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  November  8th  and  It  Is  thought  that 
this  will  tend  to  mature  cane  more 
rapidly  which  gives  promises  of  high 
sucrose.  It  will  also  tend  to  stop  the 
growth  of  the  fall  plant  cane. 

Good  rains  have  occurred  in  the  par- 
ish during  the  past  10  days  and  this 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  fall  plant  cane 
as  well   as  winter  cover  crops. 

This  year  farmers  have  planted  about 
6700  acres  of  Vetch  and  Austrian  Win- 
ter Peas  on   fall   plant  cane. 


November  15,  1947 
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News  of  (vents 

October  29th,  1947.  Meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  at  1:30  P.M.  in 
room  317  of  the  Whitney  Building  in 
New  Orleans.  The  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  sorrow  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  the  loss  of 
Mr.  W.  Prescott  Foster  and  Mr.  Ver- 
non L.  Caldwell: 

Whereas  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisi- 
ana has  recently  been  called  on  to  sus- 
tain the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its 
most  influential,  successful,  and  beloved 
members,  Mr.  W.  Prescott  Foster  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary   and 

Whereas  the  enterprises  with  which 
Mr.  Foster  was  connected  extended  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  Parish 
and  brought  him  into  personal  con- 
tact one  way  or  another  with  hundreds 
of  people  engaged  in  sugar  production 
and  in  sugar  cane  growing  throughout 
South  Louisiana  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  fields  of  Acadia  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  waters  of  the 
Red  River  and 

Whereas  his  character  was  so  sterling 
and  staunch  and  his  personahty  so  at- 
tractive that  he  drew  to  himself  the 
respect  and  the  affectionate  regard  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  in- 
cluding the  thousands  of  members  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  that  we  now,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  pay  him  the  tribute  of 
our  admiration  and  voice  publicly  our 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow  over  his 
departure   from   among  us. 


Whereas  Mr.  Vernon  L.  Caldwell, 
who  for  so  many  years  headed  and 
administered  extensive  cane  growing  and 
sugar  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
Parish  of  Vermilion  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  business  life  of 
all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  dis- 
trict, has  passed  away  at  his  home 
in   Abbeville   since   the   last   meeting   of 
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the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri 
can    Sugar    Cane    League    and 

Whereas  Mr.  Caldwell  was  the  com 
petent  architect  of  a  large  and  success 
ful  sugar  manufacturing  industry  in  hi 
Parish  where  his  business  acumen  am 
enterprise  redounded  to  the  materia 
welfare  of  the  large  community  in  th 
midst   of   which   he   lived,   and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  th 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  thos 
engaged  in  sugar  production  and  can 
cultivation  in  Louisiana  have  been  de 
prived  by  his  death  of  an  outstandin 
figure  for  whom  they  felt  sincere  at 
tachment,  therefore   be   it 

Resolved — ^That  the  American  Sugaj 
Cane  League  deplores  the  departure  o| 
this  friend  and  colleague  of  long  stand} 
ing  and  extends  sympathy  to  the  memj 
bers   of  his   bereaved   family. 

November  7th,  1947.  Meeting  o 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Clul 
(Western  Division)  at  12:30  P.M.  n 
New  Iberia.  The  meeting  went  or 
record  as  protesting  the  necessity  o 
sending  daily  reports  to  the  U.  S 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  covering  sales  o 
sugar,  molasses,  and  syrups  as  an  un- 
necessary burden  at  this  time  of  th( 
year.  The  meeting  also  viewed  modeb 
of  a  rotary  cane  hoe  invented  by  Mr 
Ernest  Pitre  of  Iberia  Parish  anc 
heard  explanations  of  the  hoe  by  Mr 
Pitre  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  Count} 
Agent  of  Iberia  Parish. 

November   8th,    1947.     The   Hon 

orable  Chnton  P.  Anderson,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  arrived 
at  Moisant  International  Airport,  in 
New  Orleans  at  1:00  P.M.  Among 
those  greeting  the  Secretary  were  Dr 
Harold  W.  Stoke,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  Dr.  J.  G 
Lee,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  and  Mr.  J.  J, 
Munson,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  Secretary  Anderson  was  in 
Louisiana  to  speak  at  the  Louisiana 
Sweet  Potato  Show  and  International 
Exposition  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
November   8th. 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  Louisiana  sugar  belt  is  now  get- 
ting the  rains  that  it  could  have  used 
jduring  the  growing  season  but  that  are 
QOt  overly  welcome  at  this  time  of  the 
y^ear.  This  just  simply  seems  to  be  a 
bad  year  for  the  cane  crop. 

We  have  received  the  following  re- 
ports from  the  County  Agents  in  the 
Parishes  listed  below,  for  which  we 
jthank  them. 

Ascension  Parish.  E.  S.  Landry, 
f:ounty  agent  of  Ascension  Parish,  re- 
tported  on  November  10th  that  grinding 
operations  in  his  district  were  progress- 
ing favorably  and  that  most  of  the  crop 
is  being  harvested  mechanically.  The 
iabor  supply  is  adequate.  The  canes 
are  now  testing  about  11.8  in  sucrose 
Lith  the  purity  about  76  per  cent.  Sugar 
production  per  ton  of  cane  is  averaging 
about  150  pounds.  Mr.  Landry  states 
that  rains  on  the  second  and  sixth  of 
November  greatly  benefited  the  planted 
:ane. 

Assumption  Parish.  Moore  Va- 
lois  reported  from  Assumption  Parish 
on  November  10th  that  grinding  opera- 
dons  in  his  district  were  progressing 
(favorably  with  most  of  the  crop  being 
^harvested  mechanically.  He  states  that 
[the  labor  supply  is  inadequate.  The 
panes  are  now  averaging  about  12  per 
jccnt  in  sucrose  and  about  72  per  cent 
in  purity.  Sugar  production  is  averag- 
ing about  145  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
cane.  Mr.  Valois  believes  that  the 
yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  crop  in 
his  Parish  will  average  about  16  tons. 
The  Fall  planted  canes  have  received 
all  the  rain  that  they  need  at  this 
time. 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  From 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  A.  E.  Camus 
reports  that  grinding  is  progressing  fa- 
vorably and  that  most  of  the  crop  is 
being  harvested  with  machines.  The 
canes  in  his  district  are  now  averaging 
about    12    per    cent   in    sucrose    and    80 


per  cent  in  purity.  He  said  on  Novem- 
ber 8th  that  the  Fall  planted  cane  still 
needed  rain.  It  has  probably  received 
it. 

St.  John  Parish.  Otis  J.  Broussard 
advised  us  on  November  8th  that  grind- 
ing operations  in  his  district  were  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Most  of  the  crop 
is  being  harvested  by  machines  and 
the  labor  supply  is  adequate.  The  canes 
are  averaging  about  12  per  cent  in  su- 
crose and  79  per  cent  in  purity  with 
the  sugar  production  averaging  about 
150  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane.  Mr. 
Broussard  states  that  some  of  the  far- 
mers in  his  district  are  complaining 
of  heavy  trash  deductions.  The  Fall 
planted  canes  have  had  enough  rain. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  On  November 
7th  Richard  Sonnier  reported  from 
Terrebonne  Parish  that  grinding  opera- 
tions in  his  district  were  progressing 
favorably  and  that  most  of  the  crop 
was  being  harvested  mechanically.  The 
sucrose  content  of  the  canes  in  his  dis- 
trict are  averaging  about  11.50  per  cent 
with  the  purity  about  74  per  cent.  Su- 
gar production  is  averaging  about  150 
pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane.  His  district 
has  had  enough  rain.  As  to  the  labor 
supply,  Mr.  Sonnier  reports  that  gen- 
erally speaking  labor  is  adequate  but 
that   there    are   a   few   exceptions. 

Lafourche  Parish.  A  report  from 
A.  C.  Moreau,  dated  November  7th, 
states  that  grinding  operations  in  La- 
fourche Parish  are  progressing  favorably 
and  that  most  of  the  crop  is  being  har- 
vested with  machines  The  labor  supply 
is  slightly  inadequate.  The  canes  are 
testing  about  par  (11.50  to  12.00  per 
cent)  with  purity  running  about  75 
per  cent.  Sugar  production  averaging 
about  139  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane. 
Cane  tonnage  per  acre  continues  to  run 
below  that  of  last  year.  Sufficient  rain- 
fall  has   been   recorded. 
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Iberia  Paurish.  W.  E,  Williams  ad- 
vised us  on  November  7th  that  the 
1947  grinding  campaign  in  Iberia  Par- 
ish was  progressing  fairly  favorably. 
The  canes  are  now  averaging  about  11.5 
to  12  per  cent  in  sucrose  with  the  puri- 
ty in  normal  juices  running  from  74  to 
78  per  cent.  The  average  production  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  is  about  148 
pounds.  The  majority  of  the  crop  is 
being  harvested  mechanically  and  the 
labor  supply  is  considered  fair.  His  dis- 
trict has  had  sufficient  rain  for  the  Fall 
planted  canes. 

Iberville  Parish.  On  November 
5th  R.  J.  Badeaux,  Jr.,  advised  us  that 
grinding  operations  in  Iberville  Parish 
were  progressing  favorably  and  that 
most  of  the  crop  was  being  harvested 
by  machines.  The  labor  supply  in  his 
district  is  inadequate.  The  canes  are 
now  averaging  between  11  and  12  per 
cent  in  sucrose  with  the  purity  around  74 
per  cent.  On  November  5th  the  six  mills 
in  Iberville  Parish  had  ground  83,483 
tons  of  cane.  Enough  rain  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  From 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish  A.  B.  Curet  ad- 
vised us  on  November  7th  that  grinding 
in  his  Parish  was  progressing  favorably 
with  a  part  of  the  crop  being  harvested 
by  machines.  The  labor  supply  in  his 
'district  is  a'dequate.  The  canes  are  av- 
eraging about  11.96  per  cent  In  sucrose 
and  75.14  per  cent  in  purity.  The 
production  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  Is 
averaging  about  160  pounds.  An  ade- 
quate supply  of  rainfall  for  the  planted 
canes  has  been  received.  The  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  is  running  about   15  tons. 
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me  MARHBTS 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  ceihng  price 
have  been  removed  from  sugar  sine 
our  last  issue  nothing  has  happened  I 
the  sugar  markets  to  indicate  an 
change  In  the  general  picture.  The  fi; 
ture  market  has,  In  fact,  been  les 
erratic  since  controls  were  removed  o 
October  31st  than  It  was  during  th 
two  week  period  prior  to  that  dat( 
Even  the  rumor  that  the  tariff  o 
Cuban  sugar  is  scheduled  to  be  re 
duced  from  75  cents  to  50  cents  pe 
hundred  pounds  In  the  not  too  dlstar 
future  has  failed,  thus  far,  to  have  an; 
effect  on  the  steady  condition  of  thj 
market.  In  this  connection,  howeveii 
it  must  be  noted  that  any  reduction  i]| 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  will  necesslj 
tate  a  similar  advance  In  the  futurj 
market  quotations  If  the  board  value 
are  to  remain  relatively  the  same,  an( 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  failur 
of  the  future  quotations  to  show  an^ 
material  advance  is  an  indication  of  low 
er  prices  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Closing  quotation  today  (Novembe 
10th)  show  May  at  5.42  which  is  u] 
five  points  since  our  last  report,  Jub 
is  5.44  which  is  also  up  5  points,  Sep 
tember  is  5.44,  up  4  points,  Decembe 
is  5.43,  unchanged,  and  March  194^ 
is  5.19,  up  four  points  since  Octobe: 
27th.  May  1948  has  continued  to  b( 
the  most  active  month  but  it  is  inter 
esting  to  note  that  a  little  trading  ha: 
developed  In  the  March  1949  posltioi 
with  the   last   sale   at   5.19. 

Several  sales  of  actual  sugars  wert! 
recorded  during  the  period  ranging  froir 
6.08  to  6.20  cents  a  pound  dehvered 
These  were  as  follows: 

On  October  28th,  2,000  tons  of  Philip- 
pines for  January  shipment  at  6.08  t( 
Sucrest. 

On  October  31st,  5,000  tons  of  Cubas 
for  January  shipment  at  6.15  to  Su- 
crest. 

On  November  6th,  a  cargo  of  Cubaf 
with  outport  options  at  6.17  to  a  Nortt 
Hatteras    refiner. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  trans- 
actions   refiners    are    reported    to    have 
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bought  about  25,000  tons  of  raws  from 
Peru  for  December  arrival  at  prices 
ranging  from  6.15  to  6.20  cents  a  pound 
delivered. 

With  practically  the  entire  current 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  production  al- 
ready under  contract  there  have  been 
no  spot  sales  in  the  local  market  and 
the  price  for  this  commodity  has  remain- 
ed unchanged  at  6.32  cents  a  pound.  Ap- 
parently there  is  very  little  chance  of  any 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  being  sold  on  the 
spot   market   this    season. 

Four  sales  of  Louisiana  Blackstrap 
were  recorded  during  the  period,  all  at 
26  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  f.o.b.  planta- 
tion. The  sales  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

Weekly  average  prices  since  the  start 
of  the  grinding  season,  issued  by  the 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  have 
been   as   follows: 


For    the    week    ending    October    9th. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   23    cents. 

For    the    week    ending    October    16th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  23  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23rd. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   25    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  30th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  25.90  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  6th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  13th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26.25. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
refined  sugar  lists  of  the  major  re- 
finers, those  in  New  Orleans  remaining 
at  8.40  and  in  New  York  8.35  and 
8.40.  Sucrest,  however,  was  accepting 
orders  on  November  7th  at  8.25  for 
February  to  May  shipment.  Offshore 
refined  in  cotton  bags  has  advanced 
to  8.50.  Beet  sugar  lists  remain  un- 
changed  at  8.30. 


FURTHER  RESULTS  ON  REDUCTION  IN  YIELD  OF 
C.  P.  34-120  CAUSED  BY  MOSAIC 


By  Eat07i  M.  Summers,  Associate  Path- 
ologist, Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, Agricidtural  Research  Adminis- 
tration, United  States  Department  of 
Agricutlure. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  effects 
of  mosaic  disease  upon  yields  of  the 
"sugarcane  variety,  C.  P.  34/120',  was 
Ipublished^  in  1946.  That  report  pre- 
isented  the  results  from  the  plant  cane 
':rop  of  a  yield  test  planted  in  Septem- 
ber  1944. 

;  The  plant  cane  results  showed  signifi- 
:ant  reductions,  due  to  the  presence  of 
iiosaic,  in  weight  per  stalk,  tons  per 
'icre,  and  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  These 
:ombined  to  give  a  reduction  in  yield 
3f  sugar  per  acre  of  29.6  percent. 

The     present    paper     gives     the     first 

;tubble  results,  Table   1,  and  the  2-year 

otal  results,  Table  2,  of  this  yield  test. 

The   mosaic   seed   cane   planted   in    Sep- 

ember    1944    was    selected    from    stools 


that  were  100  percent  diseased  and  the 
healthy  seed  cane  from  stools  with  no 
apparent  mosaic.  First  stubble  cane  In 
plots  planted  with  diseased  seed  cane 
remained  diseased  and  that  In  plots 
planted  with  apparently  healthy  seed 
cane  showed  no  mosaic.  As  was  the 
case  in  the  plant  cane  test  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  millable  stalks  pro- 
duced was  slightly  below  that  required 
for  significance  at  the  .01  level,  but 
was  well  beyond  the  requirement  for 
the  .05  level.  In  all  other  measure- 
ments, however,  the  differences  in  favor 
of  plots  planted  with  mosaic-free  seed 
cane  were  highly  significant.  The  aver- 
age reduction  In  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  In  the  mosaic  plots  was  1,730  or 
28.96  percent  as  compared  with  the 
healthy  plots. 

The  decreased  yields  In  the  mosaic 
plots  as  compared  with  the  healthy  con- 
trol plots  of  the  combined  plant  cane 
and  first  stubble  results  are  highly 
significant  In  every  respect,  even  In  the 
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TABLE  1.     First  stubble  yield  test  with  C.  P.  34/120 

comparing  effect  of  planting  healthy  and  mosaic 

seed  cane. 


TABLE  2.     Combined  plant  cane  and  first  stubble 

results  of  yield  test  with  C.  P.  34/120  comparing 

effect  of  planting  healthy  and  mosaic  seed  cane. 


MiUable 

Type 

stalks 

of 

Plot 

per 

Weight 

Yield 

Sugar 

Sugar 

seed 

>Jo. 

plot 

per 

per 

per 

per 

cane 

(1/120 
acre) 

stalk 

acre 

ton 

acre 

Number 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Mosaic. - 

1 

288 

1.14 

19.74 

190.21 

3755 

2 

281 

1.23 

20.82 

196.17 

4084 

3 

290 

1.29 

22.44 

192.24 

4314 

4 

290 

1.27 

22.08 

198.93 

4392 

5 

297 

1.16 

20.70 

199.98 

4140 

6 

300 

1.33 

23.88 

196.82 

4700 

7 

308 

1.30 

23.94 

188.17 

4505 

8 

292 

1.29 

22.62 

202.78 

4587 

9 

276 

1.24 

20.58 

205.97 

4239 

10 

304 

1.27 

23.16 

185.66 

4298 

Average. 

293 

1.25 

22.00 

195.68 

4301 

MiUable 

Type 

stalks 

of 

Plot 

per 

Weight 

Yield 

Sugar 

Sugar 

seed 

No. 

plot 

per 

per 

per 

per 

cane 

(1/120 
acre) 

stalk 

acre 

ton 

acre 

Number 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Mosaic. _ 

1 

539 

1.34 

43.44 

170.33 

7399 

2 

558 

1.39 

46.56 

186.86 

8700 

3 

570 

1.44 

49.38 

179.32 

8855 

4 

567 

1.39 

47.16 

185.14 

8731 

5 

580 

1.33 

46.26 

188.82 

8735 

6 

583 

1.50 

52.32 

181.90 

9517 

7 

570 

1.46 

49.92 

171.13 

8543 

8 

576 

1.46 

50.40 

184.35 

9291 

9 

551 

1.38 

45.60 

184.82 

8428 

10 

593 

1.49 

53.16 

190.80 

10143 

Average. 

569 

1.42 

48.42 

182.45 

8834 

Healthy. 

1 

310 

1.47 

27.30 

193.94 

5295 

2 

335 

1.50 

30.18 

234.60 

7080 

3 

287 

1.54 

26.46 

219.84 

5817 

4 

326 

1.51 

29.46 

217.40 

6405 

5 

360 

1.33 

28.80 

210.18 

6053 

6 

320 

1.55 

29.70 

218.75 

6497 

7 

331 

1.37 

27.24 

222  93 

6073 

8 

333 

1.30 

25.98 

226.44 

5883 

9 

298 

1.45 

25.98 

210.04 

5457 

10 

280 

1.56 

26.16 

219.68 

5747 

Average. 

318 

1.46 

27.73 

217.38 

6031 

difference 

25 

.21 

5.73 

21.70 

1730 

Difference  re- 

quired for 

P.  =  .01 

26 

.10 

2.35 

12.91 

527 

Healthy. 

1 

606 

1.68 

60.96 

194.70 

11869 

2 

612 

1.73 

63.54 

207.05 

13156 

3 

586 

1.72 

60.30 

199.59 

12035 

4 

620 

1.76 

65.52 

208.59 

13667 

5 

652 

1.67 

65.34 

201.13 

13142 

6 

604 

1.76 

63.84 

192.11 

12264 

7 

639 

1.59 

61.08 

210.76 

12873 

8 

639 

1.50 

57.36 

213.89 

12269 

9 

565 

1.72 

58.14 

198.64 

11549 

10 

544 

1.80 

58.80 

201.48 

11847 

Average. 

607 

1.69 

61.49 

202.76 

12467 

Actual 

difference 

37 

.27 

13.07 

20.31 

3633 

Difference  re- 

quired for 

P.  =  .01 

31 

.08 

3.32 

10.02 

933 

number  of  millable  stalks  produced. 
There  was  an  average  reduction  of  over 
13  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  of  over 
20  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  The  re- 
duction in  total  sugar  yield  per  acre 
was  3,633  or  29.14  percent 

The  occurrence  of  mosaic  in  C.  P. 
34/120  is  apparently  still  limited  to 
Raceland  Plantation.^  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  no  immediate  threat  from 
mosaic    to    the    continued    use    of    this 


variety  wherever  it  fits  into  the  plant- 
ing program.  We  do  know,  however, 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic  and  that  it  is  very 
severely  reduced  in  yielding  capacity] 
when  infected. 


1  Summers,  Eaton  M.,  Reduction  in  yields  of  C.  P 
34/120  caused  by  mosaic.  Sugar  Bulletin  24  (No.  18) :  162 
June  15,  1946. 

2  Summers,  Eaton  M.,  and  Abbott,  E.  V.  Diseasi 
testing  and  initial  seedling  selection  work  at  the  Houmf 
Station  during  1946.  Sugar  Bulletin  25  (No.  21):  189-190 
August  1,  1947. 


LEAGUE  APPROPRIATES  $15,000.00  TO  ASSIST 
GOVERNMENT  IN  CANE  SEEDLING  WORK 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  voted 
to  contribute  $15,000.00  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  League  to  assist  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  cane 
breeding  work.  The  funds  have  been 
granted  at  the  request  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Brandes,  Head  Pathologist  in  Charge 
of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Inves- 
tigations of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  advised  the  League 
that   unless   the   funds    are   forthcoming 


it  will  be  impossible  for  his  departmen 
to  continue  its  very  important  work  o 
developing  new  cane  varieties  for  th 
cane    farmers    of   Louisiana. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  th 
League  feels  that  this  work  means  ta 
much  to  the  cane  growers  to  allow  i 
to  lapse  and  has,  therefore,  stepped  i 
to  fill  what  it  hopes  will  be  only 
temporary  gap  until  sufficient  govern 
ment  funds  are  available. 
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FREIGHT  RATE  HEARING 
NOVEMBER  12TH 

The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission will  conduct  a  public  hearing 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  November 
12th  to  obtain  evidence  relative  to  a 
proposed  general  Increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  interstate  freight  rates.  The 
carriers  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  the  freight  rates  within 
the  State  equal  to  the  10%  in  inter- 
state rates  that  has  already  been  grant- 
ed to  the  lines  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Pubhc  Service  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  increase  the 
rates  effective  on  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing, November  12th,  or  it  may  delay 
the  advance  for  twenty  days.  The  hear- 
ing Is  scheduled  to  convene  at  10:00 
A.M. 


Power  Driven  Plant  Cane  Hoe 
Developments 

(Continued  from  Page    52) 

offbar  block  through  the  cane,  could 
do  a  much  better  job  If  Longman  or 
Hebert  hoes,  working  the  sides  of  the 
Dffbar  block,  had  preceded  the  Dixie 
Hoe.  Therefore  brackets  for  carrying 
r.he  Longman  or  Hebert  Hoes  are 
'mounted  on  the  new  Dixie  Hoe  so  that, 
n  operation,  the  offbar  block  is  under 
iZompressIon  from  the  sides  by  Long- 
nan  or  Hebert  Hoes,  while  the  top  of 
j;he  block  Is  being  worked  by  the 
pixie  Hoe   Spinner. 

Like  any  other  tool  designed  to  ac- 
:omplish  one  step  In  a  complete  opera- 
ion  we  have  found  that  the  work  of 
he  Dixie  Hoe  can  be  tremendously  im- 
)roved  If  preceding  field  operations 
lave  been  conducted  with  a  view  to 
he  use  of  the  Dixie  Hoe.  In  the 
i^oungsvllle  area  our  plantings  are  all 
[uite  deep.  Drainage  permits  this  deep 
'lantlng  and  generally  our  winter  tem- 
peratures are  several  degrees  lower  than 
[hose    encountered    In    the    rest    of    the 
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cane  belt  from  the  Bayou  Teche  area 
eastward  because  we  have  no  protect- 
ing swamps  or  marshes  to  the  north  of 
us. 

The  Dixie  machine  as  presently  de- 
veloped is  capable  of  removing  from 
three  to  four  inches  of  surplus  dirt 
without  any  shaving  operation  ahead  of 
the  machine.  However  we  find  that  a 
very  light  shaving  early  In  the  Spring 
removed  a  great  deal  of  the  winter 
grass  from  the  center  of  the  row  and 
improves  the  perfection  of  the  work 
done  later  on  by  the  Dixie  Weeder  In 
that  It  is  easier  for  the  Dixie  Weed- 
er to  more  completely  remove  Spring 
grass  and  roots.  We  have  very  little 
Johnson  grass  in  the  Youngsville  area 
but  do  have  considerable  Wire  or  Ber- 
muda Grass.  The  Dixie  Hoe  is  doing 
a  far  better  job  on  the  Wire  Grass  than 
could  be  accomplished  reasonably  by 
hand. 

In  our  limited  experience  of  only  two 
years  with  these  machines  we  believe 
that  the  best  weeding  operation  can  be 
conducted  when  the  plant  cane  is  from 
eight  inches  to  twelve  inches  high.  When 
the  cane  is  smaller  it  appears  to  be 
more  tender  and  more  susceptible  to 
breakage.  When  the  mother  cane  is  too 
tall,  many  of  the  suckers  are  still 
small  and  tender,  susceptible  to  break- 
age, and  also  the  Spring  growth  is 
much  more  deeply  rooted  and  more  dif- 
ficult   to    remove. 

All  of  the  other  Dixie  Machines  are 
designed  for  either  one  row,  two  row, 
or  three  row  simultaneous  operation. 
Thus  far  no  work  has  been  done  on 
more  than  one  row  operation  with  the 
sugarcane  hoe.  However  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  next  Spring  attempts  will 
be  made  by  the  Dixie  People  to  develop 
satisfactory  hitches  whereby  either  two 
or  three  machines  may  be  pulled  by 
the  same  tractor.  None  of  the  Dixie 
Machines  designed  for  other  crops  re- 
quire more  than  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  horsepower  per  machine.  The  Dixie 
cane  hoe,  working  under  our  Youngs- 
ville conditions  and  removing  approxi- 
mately three  inches  of  dirt,  requires 
from  three  to  four  horsepower  per  ma- 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your  local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,  Donald  son  ville,  La. 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050   Carondelet   St.  KAymond   0556 

Established   1915  New   Orleans   13,  La. 

DIESEL   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES   AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting:    -   Lighting:    -    Ig:nition   -    Carburetion 

Air  and   Oil  Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,   Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


Established  1865 

DELGADO  SUGAR  &  MOLASSES 

CO.,   INC. 

Imported  and  Domestic  Molasses,  Syrups, 
Honey,  Sug:ars,  Blackstrap,  etc. 


1330  CANAL  BLDG 


New  Orleans  12,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 
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chine.  That  is,  of  course,  the  reason 
that  mechanical  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced with  the  hastily  made  1946  Dixie 
Cane  Weeder  in  which,  because  of  time 
element,  it  was  necessary  to  use  gear 
boxes,  gears,  spinner  heads,  and  other 
parts  which  the  Dixie  people  had  in 
stock  for  incorporation  into  the  lighter 
machines  which  they  were  building  for 
other  crops. 

To  summarize  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  to  date  our  experience  in- 
dicates that  it  is   conservative  to  state: 

1.  The  Dixie  people  are  determined  tc 
make  available  to  the  Louisiana  In-j 
dustry  a  machine  which  will  hoej 
plant  cane.  j 

2.  They  have  expended  considerable! 
money  and  effort  in  providing  thd 
machine  which  they  offer  today. 

3.  After  two  years  operation  in  whicl: 
all  of  our  plant  cane  at  Youngsvilh 
was  hoed  by  the  machines  and  with- 
out any  hand  hoeing,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  principle  of  opera 
tion  of  the  Dixie  Machine  is  satis 
factory  for  mechanized  operations. 

4.  We  have  made  attempts  to  arrive  a 
an  average  figure  representin| 
the  percentage  of  cane  stalks  de 
stroyed  by  the  Dixie  Hoe.  Ou 
counts  indicate  from  two  to  five  per 
cent.  However  the  amount  of  de 
struction  varies  so  much  betweei 
different  fields  with  different  kind 
and  amounts  of  grass  and  wee( 
growths  that  it  is  difficult  to  mentio. 
any  percentage  figure  which  woul 
reflect  the  amount  of  destruction.  I 
is  my  opinion  that,  considering  con 
ditions  existing  in  the  various  field 
when  the  Dixie  Hoes  are  operating 
that  the  amount  of  destruction  c 
cane  stalks  is  always  tolerable  whe 
taking  into  consideration  the  destruc 
tion  which  would  be  caused  by  han 
hoeing  under  the  various  conditior 
and  also  when  taking  into  accour 
the  various  advantages  which  we  s( 
cure  through  hoeing  with  the  Dix 
Machine  which  cannot  be  secured  b 
hand   hoeing. 
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The  Dixie  Hoe  covers  from  11/^  to 
2  acres  per  hour.  It  of  course  re- 
quires an  operator  as  well  as  a  trac- 
tor operator.  However  the  same 
total  work,  including  dirt  removal, 
could  not  be  secured  from  hand  la- 
bor at  a  rate  of  more  than  about 
1/2  acre  per  day  per  hoe. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  our 
Youngsville  fields,  with  proper  crop 
management  and  properly  done  pre- 
hoeing  operations  that  the  Dixie  Hoe 
will  continue  to  satisfactorily  hoe 
our  plant  cane  crops  at  considerable 
advantage  and  saving  as  compared 
to  hand  hoeing  if  hand  hoe  hands 
were  available  to  us,  which  they 
never  have  been  and  are  not  now. 

For  the  best  results  either  the  Long- 
man or  Hebert  Hoes  should  be 
mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  Dixie 
Machine. 

Mechanically  the  Dixie  Machine  as 
now   offered   is    entirely   satisfactory. 

Somewhat  better  operation  and  con- 
siderable longer  spinner  tooth  Hfe 
will  be  secured  from  the  Dixie  Ma- 
chine as  soon  as  chrome  vanidium 
spinner  rods  are  available.  How- 
ever the  present  alloy  rods  hoe  ap- 
proximately  250  acres   per  set. 


*Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
;ultural  Section,  Houma,  La.,  July  22, 
l947. 


FLASH 

The  report  reaches  us  as  we  go  to 
press  that  an  entire  crop  of  Louisi- 
ana Boilback  Molasses  has  been 
sold  at  371/2  cents  a  gallon.  The 
sale  is  in  buyer's  tank  cars,  f.o.b. 
plantation,  and  is  expected  to  con- 
sist of  between  300,000  and  400,000 
gallons.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is 
the  first  sale  of  boilback  molasses 
that  has  been  made  at  a  fixed  price 
this  season. 


FOR  FAST  LOADING 
The  Castagnos  Cane  Loader 

300   TO   400   TONS   PER   DAY 

Sturdy  ,  .  .  economical  .  .  .  un- 
skilled labor  can  handle  it  .  .  . 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24.  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946 
Of  The  Sng-ar  BuUetin,  rublished  semi-monthly 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  October  1,  1947,  State 
of  Louisiana,   Parish   of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on   the  reverse   of  this  form,   to   wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  Ncav  Orleans, 
La. ;  Editor,  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Managing  Editor,  none;  Business  Manager, 
none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  Franklin,  La.,  President;  J.  J. 
Munson,  Houma,  La..  Vice  President;  R.  H. 
Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La.,  Treasurer;  Frank 
L.   Barker,   Lockport,   La.,   Secretary. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are  none. 

MARCEL  J.   VOORHIES, 

Editor. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed   before   me   this   29th 
day   of   September,   1947. 

BRITTMAR    P.    LANDRY, 

Notary  Public. 
(Seal) 

(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300  Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP   CO.,   INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

P.    O.    Box   607 

New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 
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STORM  DAMAGE  AT  CANAL 
POINT 

Reports  from  Canal  Point,  Florida 
indicate  very  serious  damage  to  th 
sugar  cane  breeding  work  that  ha 
been  carried  on  there  by  the  Unite( 
States  Government.  On  parts  of  th 
fields  water  has  been  standing  to  ; 
depth  of  from  5-1/2  to  6  feet  and  t< 
a  depth  of  from  2-1/2  to  3-1/2  fee 
on  the  front  lands.  The  existing  levd 
was  overtopped  by  about  three  feet  an( 
as  the  only  material  available  for  build 
ing  the  levee  up  is  muck  the  attemp 
to  do  so  has  been  considered  inadvis 
able. 

Laborers  have  been  recruited  to  worl 
in  the  slime  under  the  supervision  o 
men  supplied  by  the  United  States  Su 
gar  Company.  Using  boats  the  worl 
teams  have  made  progress  in  locating 
stakes  and  making  cuttings  under  wa 
ter;  if  such  a  term  may  be  used  t( 
describe  the  foul,  dark,  amber  liquid 
which  is  full  of  duck  weed,  hyacinths 
sour  cane  that  is  in  the  butyric  acic 
stage  and  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen which  smells  like  rotten  eggs. 

Progress  has  been  made,  however 
and  in  a  week's  time  one  whole  blocl 
of  varieties  had  been  salvaged,  witl 
work  still  going  on.  On  the  sand  ridg( 
at  the  front  of  the  lake  beds  have 
been  prepared  for  some  15,000  pot( 
in  which  cuttings  were  planted.  Selectee 
mother  plants  and  pollen  parents  foi 
breeding  were  three  or  four  feet  unde 
water  and  these  are  gradually  bein^ 
brought  to  the  sand  ridge  by  boat. 

Efforts  are  directed  chiefly  towards 
saving,  in  usable  condition,  the  varieties 
selected  for  this  year's  breeding  pro 
gram  and  towards  the  general  collectior 
of  varieties  as  well.  The  experts  now 
forecast  that  both  lines  of  endeavo 
will  be  from  75%  to  95%  successful. 
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In  Washington  With  C.  J.  Bourg 

(Continued  from   Page    51) 

at  this  time. 
!       "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  how- 
I  ever,  to  make  sure  that  any  apparent 
I  lack  of  demand   at   present   does   not 
;  discourage  production  of  every  possi- 
ble pound  of  sugar  in  1948.    At  pres- 
ent prices,  calories  in  sugar  are  very 
little,    if    any,    more    expensive    than 
those  in  grain  and  during  the  months 
I  before  new  crop  cereals  are  available, 
I  sugar    represents    the    most   important 
i  alternative     source    of    carbohydrates 
I  of   which   more   supplies,    rather   than 
less,   are   likely   to   be   available." 

The  convening  of  Congress  can  be 
..nticipated  by  the  sugar  industry  with- 
pt  anxiety  as  to  legislation.  The 
>ugar  Act  of  1948  has '  determined  the 
elationship  between  the  industry  and 
jovernment  for  the  next  five  years. 
Ve  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
ihe  controls  over  sugar  have  likewise 
;een  eliminated  in  view  of  the  recent 
igitation  for  the  restoration  of  general 
brice  controls  and  even  rationing.  While 
ihese  proposals  have  been  made  in  con- 
jiection  with  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
Its  effect  upon  the  domestic  economy 
)f  the  U.  S.,  it  is  gratifying  from  the 
itandpoint  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
ry  that  the  complaints  concerning  the 
ligh  cost  of  foods  have  been  leveled 
It  other  commodities.  Under  existing 
:ircumstances,  it  now  appears  that  the 
inarketing  of  the  Louisiana  crop  can  be 
iccomplished  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
It  reasonable  price  levels.  Certainly  these 
levelopments  constitute  a  much  more 
>tabilized  and  satisfactory  situation  than 
:hat   which   followed   World   War   I. 

Naturally  we  are  interested  in  the 
general  legislative  situation  and  especial- 
y  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress as  to  our  part  in  helping  to  feed 
.he  other  nations  of  the  world.  Sugar 
las  to  play  its  part  and  the  drouth  in 
Europe,  which  has  curtailed  the  beet 
:rops  on  that  continent,  has  undoubted- 
y  brought  about  conditions  which  will 
DC  reflected  in  the  sugar  market,  as  in 
ill  others. 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Barlett  —  Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South 
Peters  Street 

New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 
SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control.  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  turn 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  burn 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  lowe 
picture  w^ith  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  w^ith  a  special 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dense 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  w^hich  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  aver 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whicl 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  th 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fue| 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sam< 
speed    consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel    oil;    at    5c  per  gallon   the  cost   w^ould  be   65c. 

Representative   in   Louisiana,   WOODWARD,    WIGHT  &   CO.,   LTD.,   New  Orleans   9,   La 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed    Burners 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


THE  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  Sugar 
will  be  reduced  from  0.75-cent  to 
0.50-cent  per  pound  on  96  degree  sugar 
effective  January  1st,  1948.  The  full 
duty  rate  on  96  degree  sugar  will  be 
reduced  from  0.9375-cent  per  pound  to 
0.6875-cent  per  pound.  Reductions  in 
duty  on  other  grades  of  sugar  are  in 
proportion.  The  pre-agreement  prefer- 
ential margins  on  Cuban  sugar,  0.1875- 
cent  per  pound  on  96  degree  sugar,  re- 
main the  same. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  of  1934  ini- 
tiated the  establishment  of  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  and  on  marketings 
of  domestic  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  form  of  quotas  assigning  to  each 
supplying  area,  foreign  and  domestic,  a 
definite  allocation  of  the  total  conti- 
nental United  States  requirements  of 
sugar.  Quota  legislation  has  been  con- 
tinuously  in   effect   since   then. 

Under  the  Law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  to  determine  annually 
the  year's  sugar  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  this  stipulated 
quantity  made  available  for  consump- 
tion which  adjusts  supply  to  demand 
and  thus  influences  the  United  States 
price  of  sugar.  The  tariff  under  this 
system  loses  much  of  its  importance. 
Quotas  restrict  imports  much  more  defi- 
nitely than  the  tariff. 

Division   of   U.   S.    Sugar 
Requirements 

During  a  typical  pre-war  period  (av- 
erage 1936-38)  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem, 54  percent  of  the  United  States 
consumption  of  sugar  was  of  domestic 
production  and  46  percent  consisted  of 
imported  sugar.     The  supply  of  domes- 


tic origin  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  continental  production  and 
that  shipped  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Cuba  was  the  principal  foreign 
supplier  accounting  for  30.5  percent  of 
the  United  States  consumption;  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  second  with  14.5 
percent;  and  all  other  foreign  countries 
combined  contributed  only  1  percent. 
The  average  annual  United  States  con- 
sumption for  this  period  was  6,771,237 
tons. 

New  Act  in  Effect  January 
The  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  expires 
December  31,  1947,  has  been  replaced 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Su^ar  Act  of 
1948  which  will  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948,  and  extends  for  5  years. 
The  new  law  puts  domestic  producers 
and  Philippine  quotas  on  a  tonnage 
basis  rather  than  on  a  percentage  basis 
as  in  the  Act  of  1937  and  assigns  to 
Cuba  98.64  percent  of  the  remainder  of 
consumption  requirements  and  1.36  per- 
cent to  other  countries.  The  tonnage 
quota  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  same 
as  that  provided  for  in  the  Philippine 
Act,  is  entered  free  of  duty  during  the 
first  8  years  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence. Until  the  Philippine  sugar  indus- 
try recovers  from  the  effects  of  the 
war,  Cuba  is  allowed  to  make  up  most 
of  the  deficit.  The  new  Sugar  Act  also 
provides  that  Cuba's  share  of  the  United 
States  market  for  sugar  shall  be  no 
less  than  if  figured  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937;  the  new  Sugar  Act,  thus, 
is  no  more  restrictive  of  imports  than 
it  is  of  domestic  production  for  the 
United   States  market. 

The    new   Act    also    provides    for   the 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 
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CLARIFICATION  PROBLEMS 

by 

Arthur  G.  Keller,  Chemical  Engineer,  Louisiana  State   University. 


FOLLOWING  the  onset  of  the  present 
rainy  spell  we  have  been  receiving 
reports  from  the  various  sugar  factories, 
co-operative  and  others,  of  difficulties 
with  settling  juices  and  handling  muds. 
This  memorandum  is  intended  primarily 
to  pass  on  to  you  such  information  as 
has  come  to  our  attention  and  to  give 
you  our  views  on  this  problem  which 
has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
major  calamity. 

At  this  writing,  November  17,  1947, 
we  have  during  the  past  week  visited 
or  held  telephone  conversations  with 
administrative  or  technical  personnel  of 
the  following  mills:  Glenwood,  Helvetia, 
Magnolia,  Waterford,  Iberia,  Breaux 
Bridge,  St.  Louis,  Caldwell,  Reserve, 
Cinclare,  Valentine,  Erath,  Orange 
Grove  and  Angola.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Breaux  Bridge,  Erath,  Orange  Grove 
and  Angola  all  of  the  mills  were  ex- 
periencing a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
light,  soupy  muds  which  filled  their 
clarification  equipment  and  forced  the 
mills  to  slow  down  to  two-thirds  to 
one-half  their  normal  grinding  rates. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  in  this  group 
of  mills  there  are  factories  equipped 
with  Dorr,  Graver,  Fortier  and  Deming 
Clarifiers.  Most  of  the  mills  are  using 
Oliver  filters. 

Numerous  theories  to  account  for  the 
present  difficulties  have  been  advanced. 
They  include  among  others  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Variety  of  cane. 

2.  Excessive    amounts    of    field    mud 
in  the  cane. 

3.  Excessive   amounts   of   cane  tops. 

4.  The   drouth   during   the   summer. 

5.  The  September  hurricane. 

6.  Lack  of  phosphate  in  the  juices. 
Remedies    suggested   and/or   tried   in- 
clude the  following: 

a.    Addition  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
juices. 


b.  Addition  of  bentonite  to  the  juices 

c.  Washing  the  cane. 

d.  Ditching  part  of  the  extra  mud. 

e.  Diluting  the  clarifier  mud  with 
water,  liming,  heating  and  settling, 
The  clear  juice  is  used  and  the 
bottoms   are   ditched. 

f.  Reducing  the  grinding  rate. 

g.  Reducing  the  grinding  rate  and' 
stopping  when  necessary  to  let  the 
muds  settle  enough  to  permit  oper- 
ations  to   continue. 

The  following  observations  are  we  be- 
lieve worthy  of  your  consideration. 

1.  The  only  plants  in  the  group  not 
having  "mud"  trouble  are  Breaux 
Bridge,  Orange  Grove,  Erath,  and 
Angola.  All  of  these  mills  are 
receiving  a  very  high  percentage 
of  hand  harvested  cane,  while  the 
other  mills  listed  are  receiving  a 
very  high  percentage  of  machine 
harvested  cane. 

2.  Magnoha,  Iberia  and  Caldwell  are 
washing  their  cane  on  the  carrier 
and  in  this  way  are  able  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  field  mud  entering 
their  plants.  Washing  appears  to 
be  of  some  help  but  is  not  a  com- 
plete solution  to  the  problem. 

3.  The  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  ben- 
tonite, sulfur  dioxide  and  similarj 
materials  not  only  does  not  help 
but  actually  increases  the  volume 
of  muds. 

4.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
simple  explanation  of  the  present 
trouble.  Most  operators  will  recall 
that  similar  conditions  prevailed 
during  the  rainy  period  in  late 
November — early  December  1944 
and  that  we  also  had  "mud" 
troubles  during  1946-47  when  it 
started  raining  toward  the  end  of 
November.  From  work  done  here 
at  L.S.U.  and  elsewhere  it  appears 

(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


The  Cane  Crop  in  St.  John  Parish 


hy 


Otis  J.  Broussard,  County  Agent 


/0fW^ 


MR.  BROUSSARD 


THE  crop  harvest  in  general  in  St. 
John  Parish  is  estimated  to  be  20% 
shorter  than  that  of  last  year.  Adverse 
weather  conditions  of  heavy  spring 
rains,  summer  drought  and  the  worst 
hurricane  in  30  years  have  brought 
about  this  decline  in  the  crop  yield.  The 
harvest  season  has  begun  with  fair  suc- 
cess, but  recent  rains  are  now  hindering 
harvest  operations. 

Up  to  November  27th  less  than  1/3 
of  the  total  parish  cane  acreage  of  10,- 
500  acres  had  been  harvested.  The 
renins  have  been  so  heavy  that  no  har- 
vest operations  have  been  resumed  from 
November  20  to  November  27,  the  date 
this    report   is   being   sent   in. 


The  three  sugar  mills  of  the  parish 
have  had  to  cease  operating  for  several 
days  due  to  lack  of  cane.  This  un- 
favorable weather  has  caused  heavy 
trash  content  making  it  difficult  for  the 
miller  and  farm  operator  to  be  on  too 
friendly   terms. 

A  heavy  percentage  of  trash  in  sugar 
cane  will  cause  the  mill  to  slow  down 
and  at  times  even  chokes,  causing  a 
complete  cessation  in  operations.  The 
farmers  under  these  conditions  lose  much 
of  their  recoverable  sugar  per  ton.  Un- 
der these  existing  conditions  harvest 
operations  on  many  farms  of  the  parish 
will  carry  on  into  January. 


In  Washington  With  C.  J.  Bourg 

(Continued    from    Page    67) 

continuation  of  the  excise  tax  on  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  96 
degree  sugar  and  also  of  conditional 
payments  to  domestic  producers  of 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 

Hearings  on  Consumption 

Requirements 

Under  the  new  Sugar  Act,  an  open 
hearing  will  be  held  durino^  December 
on  the  subject  of  the  probable  consump- 
tion demands  during  1948.  An  innova- 
tion in  the  new  law  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  estimate  con- 
sumption   and   to   establish    quotas    dur- 


ing the  first  ten  days  of  January.  He 
will  hold  hearings  in  December  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  to 
the  producers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers of  sugar  to  be  heard  with  re- 
spect to  the  several  influences  which 
may  affect  the  demand  for  sugar  in 
1948.  In  view  of  the  rationing  pro- 
gram throughout  the  war  years,  which 
program  was  terminated  only  in  June, 
1947,  the  subject  of  most  interest  will 
be  the  estimate  of  what  is  called  in  the 
sugar  trade,  the  ''invisibles."  Naturally, 
under  rationing,  there  were  no  invisibles 
but  the  abnormally  large  distribution  of 
su'T:ar  this  Fall  raises  the  question  as  to 
how  much  of  this  sugar  is  going  into 
stocks  or  upon  pantry  shelves  of  the 
housewives. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FERTILIZER  TEST 

ON  SUGARCANE  IN  1946 

by 

Lester  G.  Davidson,  Associate  Chemist,  Division  of  Sugar  Pla^it  Investigations, 
B^ireau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,   United  States 
Department  of  Agrictdture. 


FIELD  fertilizer  tests,  on  the  major 
soil  types  used  for  sugarcane  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana,  were  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  owners, 
managers,  and  overseers  on  plantations 
at  widely  scattered  locations  in  the 
sugarcane  area.  These  field  tests  were 
designed  to  compare  the  effects  of  nitro- 
gen alone  with  nitrogen  plus  phosphate 
or  potash  or  both,  and  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent sources  of  nitrogen,  on  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  and  on  juice  quality. 
Two  of  the  tests  on  acid  soils  were  de- 
signed to  study  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  lime  as  a   soil  amendment. 

A  test  with  C.P.  33/243  plant  cane 
on  Yazoo  soil  in  Lafourche  Parish,  be- 
tween Thibodaux  and  Labadieville,  was 
designed  to  compare  the  effects  of  nitro- 
gen alone  with  mixed  fertilizers.  Ap- 
proximately equal  yields  of  cane  were 
obtained  with  the  use  of  24-0-0.  24-24-0, 
24-0-24,  and  24-24-24  (Pounds  of  N, 
P2O5,  and  K2O  per  acre,  respectively) 
treatments, 1  averaging  3L5  tons  of  cane 
per  acre,  an  increase  of  7  tons  as  com- 
pared to  the  unfertilized  controls.  Mix- 
tures supplying  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
plus  equal  amounts  of  phosphate  or 
potash  or  both  gave  approximately  the 
same  yields  of  cane  as  was  obtained 
with  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone,  aver- 
aging 37  tons  per  acre.  The  highest 
yield  of  cane,  43  tons  per  acre,  was 
obtained  with  the  96-96-96  treatment, 
as  compared  to  a  yield  of  39  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  from  the  96-0-0  treat- 
ment. The  percent  sucrose  decreased 
slightly  with  increase  In  cane  yields. 
This  decrease  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 0.5%  for  the  96-96-96  treatment 
as  compared  with  the  96-0-0  treatment; 
and  to  approximately  0.6%  for  the 
average   of   these   and   the   96-96-0   and 


96-0-96    treatments    as    compared    with; 
the  average  of  all  other  treatments.         i 

A  test  with  C.P.  29/120  first  stubble! 
cane  on  Yazoo  soil  in  Lafourche  Parish,j 
near  Raceland,  was  designed  to  comparel 
the  effects  of  split  applications  of  fer-| 
tillzer  as  compared  to  a  single  appllca-l 
tion.  The  single  application  (April  9) 
was  compared  with  2  applications  at| 
6-week  Intervals,  (April  9  and  May  22)1 
and  with  3  applications  at  4-week  in-| 
tervals,  (April  9,  May  8,  and  June  5)! 
using  equal  total  amounts  of  fertilizer.! 
Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  were 
practically  the  same  from  all  three 
methods  of  application.  Practically 
equal  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
were  obtained  with  the  use  of  the 
36-0-0  and  the  36-24-24  treatments, 
amounting  to  an  Increase  of  6  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  as  compared  to  the  un- 
fertilized controls.  Yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  were  not  further  In- 
creased by  the  use  of  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  alone  per  acre  and  the  percent 
sucrose  was  not  decreased  by  this  fer- 
tilize treatment.  As  compared  with  the 
36-0-0  and  the  36-24-24  treatments,  96 
pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  per  acre  In-| 
creased  the  yield  of  cane  by  approxi- 
mate 4  tons  per  acre.  The  percentage 
of  sucrose  was  not  appreciably  decreased 
by  this  treatment  when  the  nitrogen 
was  applied  on  April  9  or  on  April  9 
and  May  22,  but  was  decreased  ap- 
proximately 1%  when  one-third  of  It 
was   applied  on  June   5. 

The  effect  of  nitrogen  alone  and  of 
complete  mixtures  were  compared  In  a 
test  with  C.P.  29/120  and  C.P.  34/120 
first  stubble  cane  on  Yazoo  soil  In  La- 
fourche Parish,  near  Thibodaux.  With 
each  variety,  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  from  the  36-0-0,  36-24-24,  and 
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36-48-48  treatments  were  very  nearly 
the  same.  As  compared  with  the  un- 
fertihzed  controls,  these  treatments  in- 
creased cane  yields  by  an  average  of 
about  4^  tons  per  acre  from  C.P. 
29/120  and  4  tons  per  acre  from  C.P. 
24/120,  with  no  reduction  in  percent 
sucrose.  Use  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone  per  acre  further  increased  cane 
yields  by  about  1^  to  2  tons  per  acre, 
also  with  no  reduction  in  percent  su- 
crose. 

In  a  test  with  C.P.  33/243  second 
stubble  cane  on  Yazoo  soil  in  Lafourche 
Parish,  near  Thibodaux,  the  24-0-0  and 
24-24-24  treatments  gave  approximately 
equal  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre, 
an  increase  of  about  4  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized 
controls.  The  60-0-0  treatment  gave  ap- 
proximately 3  tons  more  cane  and  425 
pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  the 
60-48-48  treatment,  and  approximately 
9  tons  more  cane  and  1600  pounds  more 
sugar  per  acre  than  the  unfertilized  con- 
trols. However,  the  percentage  of  su- 
crose was  approximately  0.5%  higher 
from  the  60-48-48  treatment  as  com- 
pared to  the  60-0-0  treatment.  The 
120-120-120  treatment  gave  approxi- 
mately 2  tons  more  cane  and  700 
pounds  miore  sugar  per  acre  than  the 
120-0-0  treatment  and  also  approxi- 
mately 2  tons  more  cane  and  500 
pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  the 
iSO-O-O  treatment.  Percentage  of  sucrose 
from  the  120-120-120  treatment  was 
jabout  1%  higher  than  from  the  120-0-0 
jtreatment  and  equaled  that  from  the 
50-0-0  treatment. 

A  test  with  C.P.  34/120  plant  cane 
on  Sharkey  soil  in  Terrebonne  Parish, 
near  Houma,  was  designed  both  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  24,  36,  60  and  96 
pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  and  in  com- 
oination  with  equal  quantities  of  phos- 
phate and  potash  when  applied,  in  ac- 
:ordance  with  customary  practice,  to 
both  sides  of  the  row,  and  also  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  24  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen alone,  using  cyanamid,  ammonium 
sulfate,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  when  ap- 
plied all  to  one  side  and  ^  to  each 
side  of  the  row.  Yields  of  cane  and 
ugar  from  24  and  96  pounds  of  nitro- 


gen alone  per  acre  were  slightly  greater 
than  from  complete  mixtures  supplying 
the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  and 
yields  from  36  and  60  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen alone  per  acre  were  slightly  less 
than  from  complete  mixtures  supplying 
the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen.  The 
average  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per 
acre  and  the  percentages  of  sucrose 
from  the  nitrogen  alone  treatments  and 
from  the  complete  mixtures  were  es- 
sentially identical.  Slightly  higher  yields 
were  obtained  when  12  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen were  applied  to  each  side  of  the 
row  than  when  a  total  of  24  pounds  of 
nitrogen  were  applied  to  one  side  of 
the  row.  The  increases,  which  were 
variable,  ranged  from  about  >^  to  2^ 
tons  of  cane  and  from  about  135  to  635 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  Percentages 
of  sucrose  were  essentially  identical. 

In  a  test  with  C.P.  29/120  and  C.P. 
34/120  first  stubble  cane  on  Sharkey 
soil  in  Lafourche  Parish,  between 
Thibodaux  and  Labadieville,  nitrate  of 
soda,  Uramon,  and  sulfate  of  ammonia 
proved  equally  efficient  as  cane  fer- 
tilizers. With  each  variety,  yields  of 
cane  per  acre  from  the  use  of  the 
36-0-0,  36-24-24,  and  36-48-48  treat- 
ments were  about  the  same,  producing 
an  average  yield  increase  of  about  4^^ 
tons  of  cane  as  compared  to  the  un- 
fertilized controls.  Yields  from  applica- 
tion of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone 
were  somewhat  higher  than  those  from 
the  above  treatments,  averaging  about 
1}^  tons  more  cane  per  acre.  In  the 
case  of  all  treatments  the  percentage  of 
sucrose  was  essentially  the  same. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  nitrate, 
cyanamid,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  and 
Liramon  were  compared  in  a  test  with 
C.P.  34/120  second  stubble  cane  on 
Sharkey  soil  in  Terrebonne  Parish,  near 
Houma,  and  all  were  approximately 
equally  efficient  as  cane  fertilizers.  The 
use  of  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
produce  an  average  yield  of  21^  tons 
of  cane  per  acre,  an  increase,  of  4^ 
tons  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized 
controls.  An  additional  yield  increase 
of  1  ton  of  cane  per  acre  was  obtained 
with  the  use  of  36  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per   acre.    With   60   pounds    of   nitrogen 
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per  acre,  the  yield  of  cane  was  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  7  tons  per 
acre  as  compared  to  the  unfertihzed 
controls,  and  an  additional  yield  in- 
crease of  15^  tons  cane  per  acre  was  ob- 
tained with  the  use  of  96  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen per  acre.  The  use  of  120  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  did  not  further  in- 
crease yields.  The  percent  sucrose, 
which  was  essentially  the  same  when 
equal  quantities  of  nitrogen  were  applied 
using  the  various  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
was  not  decreased  by  the  use  of  as 
much  as  96  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

In  a  test  with  C.P.  34/120  plant  cane 
on  Iberia  soil  in  St.  Mary  Parish,  near 
Jeanerette,  3  rates  of  application  of  ni- 
trogen, 3  of  phosphate,  and  3  of  potash 
were  used  in  all  possible  combinations, 
making  a  total  of  27  fertilizer  treat- 
ments. This  experiment  was  designed 
so  that  the  effects  of  each  plant  food 
could  be  evaluated.  Response  to  nitro- 
gen was  comparatively  small  in  this 
test.  The  use  of  36  and  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  increased  the  yield, 
respectively,  by  2  and  3  tons  of  cane 
and  380  and  550  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized 
controls.  Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per 
acre  were  not  significantly  influenced 
by  application  of  phosphate  and  potash. 
Yields  from  plots  receiving  24  or  48 
pounds  of  phosphate  or  potash,  or  both, 
per  acre,  together  with  36  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  averaged  0.6  ton  less 
cane  and  75  pounds  less  sugar  per  acre 
than  were  obtained  from  the  plots  which 
received  only  the  36  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.  Yields  from  plots  re- 
ceiving the  same  quantities  of  phosphate 
or  potash,  or  both,  per  acre,  together 
with  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
averaged  0.3  ton  less  cane  and  60 
pounds  less  sugar  per  acre  than  were 
obtained  from  the  plots  which  received 
only  the  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  Yields  from  individual  treatments 
did  not  differ  significantly,  and  percent- 
ages of  sucrose  were  practically  identi- 
cal. Although  yields  from  plots  receiv- 
ing the  same  quantities  of  phosphate 
or  potash,  or  both,  per  acre,  without 
nitrogen,  averaged  0.9  ton  more  cane 
and    167    pounds    more    sugar    per    acre 


than  were  obtained  from  the  unfer- 
tilized conti*ols,  the  variation  in  yields 
from  individual  treatment  showed  that 
use  of  phosphate  or  potash,  or  both, 
had  no  statistically  important  effect  in 
increasing  yields.  Percentages  of  su- 
crose were  practically  identical. 

The  same  27  fertilizer  treatments 
were  used  in  a  test  with  Co.  290  plant 
cane  on  Franklin  soil  in  St.  Mary  Par- 
ish, near  Franklin.  Compared  to  the 
unfertilized  controls,  the  use  of  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  are  in- 
creased yields  by  approximately  6}^ 
tons  of  cane  and  1600  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre;  the  use  of  60  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen per  acre  increased  yields  by  ap- 
proximately 10^  tons  of  cane  and 
2200  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  Statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  data  from  this  test 
showed  that  the  use  of  phosphate  or 
potash,  or  both,  did  not  significantly 
increase  the  yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per 
acre;  significant  increases  in  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  were  obtained 
when  the  fertilizer  mixtures  used  sup- 
plied 36  or  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per; 
acre.  However,  the  actual  yield  in- 
creases obtained  indicate  that  the  use 
of  phosphate  or  potash,  or  both,  may 
be  beneficial  in  the  case  of  soil  of  the 
type  on  which  this  test  was  conducted. 
When  nitrogen  was  omitted,  the  use  of 
24  or  48  pounds  of  phosphate  or  potash 
per  acre  alone  or  in  various  combina- 
tions, resulted  in  slight,  but  variable, 
increases  in  yields  as  compared  with; 
the  unfertilized  controls  except  in  thei 
case  of  the  0-24-24  treatment,  which 
showed  a  decrease;  the  average  increase 
for  these  treatments  was  2  tons  of  cane 
and  300  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The 
use  of  24  or  48  pounds  of  phosphate 
or  potash,  or  both,  per  acre,  together 
with  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
resulted  in  increases,  also  variable,  in 
comparison  with  yields  from  the  36-0-C 
treatment;  the  average  increase  foi 
these  treatments  was  2^  tons  of  cam 
and  350  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The 
use  of  24  or  48  pounds  of  phosphate 
or  potash,  or  both,  per  acre,  together 
with  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
resulted  in  slight  but  very  variable 
(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  two  week  period  since  the  last 
eport  from  your  County  Agent  has 
■een  mostly  bad  for  the  cane  crop. 
Lain  in  large  quantities  has  fallen  in  all 
ections  of  the  sugar  belt,  and  by 
<Jovember  21st  a  new  record  in  this 
espect  was  set  in  New  Orleans.  The 
eports  of  the  New  Orleans  Weather 
lureau  show  that  12.60  inches  of  rain 
ad  been  recorded  in  November  to  that 
ate.  A  continuation  of  the  heavy  pre- 
ipitation  until  the  early  morning  hours 
if  November  24th  increased  that  figure 
3  13.39  inches.  The  normal  rainfall 
Df  November  is  3.14  inches. 

Thus  far  in  1947  the  cane  crop  has 
[nly  had  to  live  through  the  wettest 
ipring  on  record,  the  driest  summer  on 
scord,  a  severe  tropical  hurricane,  and 
he  wettest  November  on  record  and  it 
;  no  wonder  that  the  canes,  and  their 
rowers,  are  just  a  little  bit  weak. 
!  The  following  reports  give  the  picture 
1  the   parishes: 

1  St.  John  Parish.  Otis  J.  Broussard 
eported  on  November  22nd  that  the 
lills  in  his  Parish  had  lost  five  davs 
ecause  ot  the  wet  weather.  The 
anes    at   that   time   were   testing    about 

2  per  cent  in  sucrose  and  about  75  per 
ent  in  purity.  Sugar  production  per 
l^n  of  cane  was  averaging  150  pounds. 
lie  canes  were  averaging  about  16 
ons  to  the  acre. 

Assumption  Parish.  From  As- 
timption  Parish  Moore  Valois  advised 
s  on  November  22nd  that  mills  in  his 
istrict  had  been  closed  down  for  six 
lays  in  November  because  of  the  rains, 
jhe  sucrose  content  of  the  canes  on 
v^ovember  22nd  was  running  about  12 
QT  cent  with  the  purity  75  per  cent, 
ugar  production,  however,  was  only 
veraging  138  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
ane.    The  c?.ne  yield  was  about  16  tons 

3  the   acre. 

Lafourche  Parish.    A.   C.  Moreau, 
junty    agent    of    Lafourche    Parish,    re- 


ported on  November  22nd  that  the 
canes  in  his  district  were  averaging 
about  11.75  per  cent  in  sucrose  and 
about  75  per  cent  in  purity.  The  pro- 
duction of  sucrose  per  ton  of  cane  was 
running  about  140  pounds.  The  cane 
production  per  acre  in  Lafourche  Parish 
was  also  averaging  about  16  tons.  The 
mills  in  his  district  are  having  trouble 
with  mud  and  trash.  Mr.  Moreau  esti- 
mates that  grinding  operations  in  La- 
fourche Parish  were  about  40  per  cent 
completed  on  November  22nd. 

Iberia  Parish.  A  report  from  W.  E. 
Williams  dated  November  22nd,  states 
that  the  cane  mills  in  his  district  have 
lost  about  4  days  grinding  time  in 
November  because  of  the  wet  weather. 
The  sucrose  content  of  the  canes  at  that 
time  was  running  about  11.70  and  the 
purity  about  75  per  cent.  Sugar  pro- 
duction was  averaging  from  140  to  155 
pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane.  The  pro- 
duction of  cane  per  acre  is  between  13 
and  15  tons.  Mud  and  trash  are  troub- 
ling the  mills.  n 

St.  Landry  Parish.  From  St.  Lan- 
dry Parish,  A.  K.  Smith  advised  us  on 
November  22nd  that  the  canes  in  his 
district  were  testing  about  12  per  cent 
in  sucrose  and  about  75  per  cent  in 
purity.  No  sugar  factory  operates  in 
St.  Landry  Parish.  Mr.  Smith  states 
that  the  canes  are  averaging  about  14 
tons  to  the  acre.  Some  growers  were 
having  trouble  securing  cars  for  ship- 
ping the  crop  but  no  serious  shortage 
in  rolling  stock  had  developed  up  to 
that  time. 

Ascension  Parish.  E.  S.  Landry, 
county  agent  of  Ascension  Parish,  in  a 
report  dated  November  22nd,  states 
that  the  canes  are  testing  about  IIV2 
per  cent  in  sucrose  and  74  per  cent  in 
purity  in  his  district.  The  production 
of  sugar  is  running  around  140  pounds 
to  the  ton  of  cane  and  the  cane  yields 
(Continued  on  Page  75) 
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SUMMARY 

(Continued  from  Page  72) 

Increases  in  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  In  comparison  with  yields 
from  the  60-0-0  treatment,  except  In 
the  case  of  the  60-0-24  and  60-48-24 
treatments,  which  showed  no  Increase. 
The  average  Increases  for  all  mixtures 
supplying  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  plus  24  or  48  pounds  of  phosphate 
or  potash,  or  both,  per  acre,  as  com- 
pared to. the  60-0-0  treatment,  was  5^ 
ton  of  cane  and  200  pounds  of  sugar 
per   acre. 

The  effects  of  application  of  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  using  ni- 
trate of  soda,  sulfate  of  ammonia, 
cyanamid,  and  Uramon  as  sources,  and 
120  pounds,  using  nitrate  of  soda  as 
the  source,  on  limed  and  unllmed 
blocks,  were  compared  In  a  test  with 
Co.  290  third  stubble  cane  on  Franklin 
soil  In  St.  Mary  Parish,  near  Franklin. 
This  field  was  limed  In  1938.  On  the 
unllmed  blocks  and  on  the  blocks  limed 
at  the  rate  of  3  tons  per  acre,  the  un- 
fertilized controls  produced  approxi- 
mately equal  yields  of  cane,  amounting 
to  IS'jA  tons  per  acre.  Sixty  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  Increased  the  yield 
on  the  unllmed  blocks  by  over  6  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  on  the  hmed 
blocks  by  over  7  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  " 
There  was  no  Important  difference  In 
yields  from  the  different  sources  of  ni- 
trogen. The  percentages  of  sucrose  was 
practically  the  same  for  all  nitrogen 
sources.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  Increased 
the  yields  on  both  the  unllmed  blocks 
and  the  hmed  blocks  by  11  tons  of 
cane  per  acre,  as  compared  to  the  un- 
fertilized controls,  without  appreciable 
decrease  In  percentage  of  sucrose.  On 
blocks  limed  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per 
acre  the  unfertilized  controls  gave  18^ 
tons  of  cane  per  acre;  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  Increased  the  yield 
by  9  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  The  per- 
centage of  sucrose  was  practically  the 
same  for  all  nitrogen  sources.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  increased  the  yield  of  cane  by 
13  tons  per  acre  as  compared  to  the 
unfertilized  controls,  without  appreciable 


decrease  In  the  percentage  of  sucrose. 

In  a  test  on  LIntonia  soil  In  Lafa 
yette  Parish,  near  Broussard,  with  C.P 
34/120  second  stubble  cane,  the  effect 
of  various  fertilizer  treatments  wer 
compared  on  limed  and  unllmed  plots 
This  field  was  limed  In  1940  at  0,  1,  3 
and  5  tons  per  acre.  As  compared  wltl 
a  yield  of  16^  tons  of  cane  per  act 
from  unfertilized  control  plots  wher- 
no  lime  had  been  applied,  yield  fron 
unfertihzed  control  plots  showed  In 
creases  of  nearly  1  ton  of  cane  per  acr 
where  1  ton  of  lime  had  been  applle( 
and  3^  tons  of  cane  per  acre  wher 
3  and  5  tons  of  lime  had  been  applied 
The  percentages  of  sucrose  were  prac 
tically  Identical.  Yields  were  extensive! 
Increased  by  fertilizer  applications 
Yields  from  unfertilized  control  plot 
and  average  yields  from  all  fertilize 
treatments  were,  respectively;  no  lime 
16^  and  26%  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
1  ton  of  Hme,  17-1/2  and  29-1/2  ton 
of  cane  per  acre;  3  tons  of  lime,  2 
and  29^  tons  of  cane  per  acre;  5  ton 
of  lime,  20  and  32  tons  of  cane  pe 
acre.  The  average  Increase  from  a 
limed  but  unfertilized  plots  was  abou 
2^  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  as  compare 
to  the  unllmed,  unfertilized  controls 
and  an  additional  average  Increase  c 
about  10  tons  of  cane  per  acre  wa 
obtained  from  the  fertilized  plots.  Th 
average  yield  from  all  plots  which  re 
ceived  the  36-0-0  treatment  and  fror 
an  equal  number  which  received  thi 
36-12-12  treatment  was  Identical,  2\ 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  The  averag! 
yield  from  all  plots  which  received  th^: 
36-60-60  treatment  was  29^  tons 
cane  per  acre  as  compared  with  a 
average  of  31^  tons  of  cane  per  ac 
from  all  plots  which  received  the  60-0 
treatment.  The  use  of  the  96-0-0  trea 
ment  did  not  appreciably  ipcreas 
yields;  the  average  yield  from  all  plol 
receiving  this  treatment  was  32  tons  ( 
cane  per  acre.  The  percentage  of  si| 
crose  was  not  appreciably  affected  b| 
any  of  the  treatments  other  than  th 
96-0-0  treatment  which  resulted  in  ai 
average  decrease  of  0.5%  as  comparej 
to  the  average  percent  sucrose  for  tlj 
limed  and  unllmed  unfertilized  control! 
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Results  from  fertilizer  experiments 
inducted  for  6  to  10  years  on  Yazoo 
harkey,  and  Franklin  soils"""'^  are  in 
sneral  agreement  with  this  year's  re- 
ilts. 

Average  results  indicate  that  plant 
me  on  Yazoo  soil  may  be  expected 
)  show  a  profitable  increase  in  yield 
ith  the  use  of  up  to  36  pounds  of 
itrogen  per  acre  in  the  southern  half 
f  the  cane  area;  in  the  northern  half 
ttle  response  to  nitrogen  may  be  ex- 
acted. With  stubble  cane  on  Yazoo 
)il  36  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
:re  will  generally  produce  substantial 
[Creases  in  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
sr  acre.  Average  results  show  that  the 
5e  of  phosphate  or  potash,  or  both, 
ith  the  nitrogen,  does  not  significantly 
feet  the  yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per 
:re  on  this  soil  type. 
The  average  results  of  fertilizer  tests 
1  Sharkey  soil  show  that  on  both  plant 
id  stubble  cane  the  use  of  up  to  60 
Dunds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  will  gen- 
ally  produce  significant  increases  in 
elds  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre, 
verage  results  show  that  the  yields  of 
ne  and  sugar  per  acre  are  not  af- 
cted  by  the  use  of  phosphate  or  pot- 
h,  or  both,  with  the  nitrogen. 
Average  results  of  fertilizer  tests  on 
ranklin  soil  indicate  that  36  pounds 
nitrogen  per  acre  is  sufficient  for 
ant  cane,  but  that  60  to  96  pounds  of 
trogen  per  acre  may  be  used  profit- 
)ly  on  stubble  cane.  Yields  of  cane 
id  sugar  per  acre  were  not  affected 
^nificantly  by  the  use  of  small 
nounts  of  phosphate  or  potash,  or 
)th,  with  the  nitrogen. 
A  limited  number  of  tests  have  been 
inducted  on  the  Iberia  and  Lintonia 
ils.  Average  results  of  these  tests 
dicate  that  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
re  is  sufficient  for  plant  cane,  but 
at  up  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
re  may  be  used  profitably  on  stubble 
ne.  In  some  experiments  response  to 
losphate  or  potash,  or  both,  has  been 
»tained,  but  in  most  instances  the 
ajor  portion  of  the  yield  increase  has 
en   obtained   from   nitrogen. 

Throughout    this     paper    the    pounds     of    the 
ior  plant  food   constituents,    N.,  P20p^  and  KgO, 
(Continued  on  Page  78) 
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are  averaging  14  tons  to  the  acre.  Mud 
and  trash  are  giving  the  mills  consider- 
able trouble.  Mr.  Landry  says  that  ap- 
proximately 2  days  of  milling  time  have 
been  lost  during  November  because  of 
the    wet    weather. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  From  Terre- 
bonne Parish,  Richard  Sonnier  reported 
to  us  on  November  24th,  that  the  su- 
crose of  cane  was  averaging  about  12 
per  cent  and  the  purity  78  per  cent. 
About  155  pounds  of  sugar  are  being 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  cane  and  the 
canes  are  producing  about  17  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  Louisiana  sugar  mills  m 
his  area  are  having  trouble  with  mud 
and  trash  and  he  states  that  the  fields 
are  very  wet,  making  harvesting  diffi- 
cut.  The  mills  in  his  district  have  lost 
approximately  4  days  in  November  be- 
cause   of    the    wet    weather. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  A  report 
has  been  received  from  A.  B.  Curet 
stating  that  the  canes  in  his  district 
are  averaging  about  12  per  cent  in  su- 
crose and  that  the  purity  is  about  78 
per  cent.  The  production  of  cane  is 
averaging  15  to  16  tons  to  the  acre  and 
the  sugar  production  is  running  about 
164  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane.  The 
sugar  factories  in  that  area  have  lost 
approximately  5  days  in  grinding  time 
since   November    1st. 

St.  James  Parish:  Joseph  Lamen- 
dola,  reporting  on  November  25th  from 
St.  James  Parish,  stated  that  the  mills 
have  been  idle  for  six  days  in  November 
because  of  bad  weather.  The  canes  in 
his  district  are  testing  about  12  per 
cent  in  sucrose,  and  76  per  cent  in 
purity.  Sugar  production  is  averaging 
160  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane  and 
the  canes  are  producing  about  161/2  tons 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Lamendola  states  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  had  been 
milled  to  November  25th.  The  mills 
are  experiencing  considerable  trouble 
with  mud  and  trash  and  the  net  trash 
average  of  two  mills  during  the  wet 
period  is   given   at   about   8   per   cent. 

St.  Martin  Parish.  From  St.  Mar- 
tin  Parish,  Stanley  Angelle  reported  on 
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November  25th  that  approximately  2 
days  grinding  time  had  been  lost  in  his 
district  because  of  wet  weather.  The 
canes  are  averaging  about  11.33  per  cent 
in  sucrose  and  74  per  cent  in  purity.  The 
sugar  production  is  about  150  pounds 
to  the  ton  of  cane  and  from  12  to 
14  tons  of  cane  are  being  produced 
per  acre.  Mr.  Angelle  states  that  the 
cane  per  acre  average  is  from  the  stub- 
ble crop.  All  the  mills  in  his  district 
are  having  trouble  with  trash  and  mud 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  milling  ca- 
pacity is  being  reduced  about  10  per 
cent. 


rne  marhcts 

The  rumor  that  the  tariff  on  sugar 
was  to  be  reduced  has  now  become  a 
fact  with  the  official  announcement  by 
our  Government  that,  effective  January 
1st  1948  the  tariff  on  Cuban  raw  sugar, 
96  test,  will  be  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent 75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  50 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
full  duty  sugars  will  also  be  reduced 
from  9375  cents  to  6875  cents.  The  new 
rates  will  increase  the  Cuban  preferen- 
tial from  20  per  cent  to  27.27  per  cent. 

This  official  news  has  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  sugar  markets.  Trading 
in  sugar  futures  has,  in  fact,  dropped 
back  to  less  than  100  transactions  a  day 
and  the  market  has  apparently  settled 
down  to  routine  coverings  with  little 
speculation  in  evidence.  Trade  reports 
indicate  that  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
had  already  been  discounted  before  the 
official  announcements  was  made.  If 
this  is  true  the  price  of  sugar  will  defi- 
nitely be  lower  after  the  first  of  the  year 
because  the  present  future  quotations 
all  indicate  a  delivered  price  of  under 
6  cents. 

Closing  quotations  today  (November 
25)  place  May  at  5.41,  which  is  down  1 
point  since  our  last  report.  July  is  5.41, 
down  3  points,  September  is  5.43,  down 
1  point,  December  is  5.43,  down  4 
points,  and  March  1949  is  5.13,  down  6 
points  since  December  10th. 

Only  one  sale  of  actual  sugars  has 
been     recorded    since    our    last     report. 


This  was  received  on  November  19t 
and  consisted  of  100,000  bags  of  Cuba 
for  January-February  shipment  at  5.4 
c.i.f.  When  the  new  Cub<^n  duty  of  5 
cents  is  added  the  delivered  price  of  th: 
purchase  will  be  5.90  cents  a  pounc 
The  last  previous  sale  of  Cubas  Wc 
for  May  shipment  at  6.17  deliverec 
Since  this  delivered  price  was  probabl 
arrived  at  by  adding  a  tariff  of  75  cent 
the  c.i.f.  price  of  this  last  previous  sa' 
would  be  5.42  cents  a  pound.  Apparen 
ly  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  isn't  doiE| 
the  Cuban  producers  much  good. 

Louisiana  Markets 

The  dearth  of  spot  sales  in  the  Louis 
ana  raw  sugar  market  has  continued  anj 
eight  weeks  of  the  1947-48  Louisiarj 
marketing  season  have  now  gone  inii 
the  record  book  with  no  spot  sales  rii 
ported.  Nine  weeks  remain  in  the  car 
contract  period.  The  raw  sugar  quot. 
tion  remains  unchanged  at  6.32,  deli^ 
ered   New  Orleans. 

The  price  of  Louisiana  blackstrs 
molasses  advanced  to  27  cents  a  gallo 
in  bulk  f.o.b.  plantation,  on  NovembI 
13th  and  to  28  cents  on  November  26t| 
The  sales  at  27  cents  were  recorded  c 
November  13th,  November  14t 
November    19th,    and    November    20t 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  Louisiai 
first  molasses  is  moving  -generally  | 
48  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  f.o.b.  plant] 
tion,  with  Louisiana  second  molassel 
or  boilbacks,  selling  at  371/2  cents  to  'i 
cents  according  to  the  grade.  It  is  alj 
reported  that  a  small  sale  of  second 
was  made  at  40  cents  a  gallon. 

Weekly  average  prices  since  the  staj 
of  the  grinding  season,  issued  by  tl 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  ha^| 
been   as   follows:  I 

For  the  week  ending  October  9t 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   23    cents.        ; 

For  the  week  ending  October  16t| 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  23  cents.  I 

For  the  week  ending  October  23 r. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   25   cents.        j 

For  the  week  ending  Ottober  30t 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  25.90  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  6t 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26  cents. 
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For  the  week  ending  November  13th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26.25. 

For  the  week  ending  November  20th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  27th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents 

List  prices  for  standard  granulated 
sugar  have  remained  unchanged  at  8.40 
locally  and  at  8.35-8.40  in  the  East. 
Beet  lists  remain  unchanged  at  8.30. 
The  demand  for  refined  sugar  has 
eased   considerably. 

o 

THE  PITRE  HOE 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Leon  J.  Landry  in 
the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technolo- 
gists. 

Relative  to  the  rotary  cane  hoe  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Ernest  Pitre  whose 
address  is  519  Field  St.,  New  Iberia, 
La.,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
:his  field  implement  is  what  we  have 
peen  looking  for  since  Dr.  Stubb  wrote 
lis  book  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
^n  1896.  Dr.  Stubb  advocated  shallow 
pultivation  but  no  implement  was  ever 
[ieveloped  making  it  possible  to  destroy 
;;he  grass  and  also  to  keep  a  mulch  on 
he  top  of  the  ground.  This  cane  hoe 
vhen  put  in  a  vertical  position  can  be 
nade  to  hoe  the  cane',  remove  the  dirt, 
lestroy  the  grass  and  mulch  the  soil 
It  the   same  time. 

This  implement  was  perfected  in  my 
ield  with  my  implements  and  we  tried 
t,  adjusted  it  to  fit  not  only  the  cane 
{:rop  but  corn,  potatoes,  and  cotton  as 
'veil. 

I  Our  present  method  of  cultivation  (by 
jutting  the  roots  and  preventing  them 
jrom  developing)  retards  the  growth  of 
ihe  plant  until  we  finally  lay  by  the 
|rop. 

j  Mr.  Pitre  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  ro- 
ary  cane  hoe  and  deserves  all  the 
iredit.  I  only  took  part  in  order  that  it 
light  conform  to  our  present  day  needs 
nd  when  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
ield  men  they  will  use  it  in  many 
lore  ways  than  I  am  able  to  describe, 
'his  important  implement  will  make 
ossible  the  principle  that  we  have  long 
lad  in  mind. 


FOR  FAST  LOADING 
The  Castagnos  Cane  Loader 

300   TO  400   TONS   PER  DAY 

Sturdy  .  .  .  economical  .  .  .  uw 
skilled  labor  can  handle  it  ,  .  , 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


Established  1865 

DELGADO  SUGAR  &  MOLASSES 

CO.,   INC. 

Imported  and  Domestic  Molasses,  Syrups, 
Honey,  Sugars,  Blackstrap,  etc. 


1330  CANAL  BLDG 


New  Orleans  12,  r,a. 


IfflBa 


WING 

TURBINE  BLOWERS 

MOTORIZED  BLOWERS 

STEAM  TURBINES 


FACTORY  SALES  &  ENGINEERING,  INC. 
816  Howard  Ave.  New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

P.    O.    Box    607 

New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 
CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL   BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


SUMMARY 

(Continued  from  Page   75) 
applied    per    acre    are    stated    in    the    order    inc 
cated     and     are     separated     by     hyphens.      The 
values     should    not    be    confused    with    fcrtiliz 
grades    customarily    expressed    in    this   form. 

^Davidson,    L.    G.,   and   Hurst,   L.    A. 
1942.    Soil    Fertility    Investigations    on    Suga 
cane   in    Louisiana.     The   Sugar   Bulletj 
21,    No.   3,    pp.    20-22. 

^ and  

1945.    Summary    of    Tests    with    Selected    Fe 
tilizer      Treatment      on      Sugarcane      ^ 
Major    Soil    Types    in    Louisiana.      T 
Sugar  Bulletin  23,   No.   8,   pp.   57-59. 
■^Davidson,   L.   G. 
1945.    Effect    of    Different    Sources    and    Rat 
of  Application  of  Nitrogen  on  Yields 
Sugarcane     in     Louisiana.       The     Sug 
Bulletin   23,    No.   20,   pp.   180-182. 
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FERTILIZER 

FOR  1948 

by  C.  J.  Bourg 

Even  though  the  1935-39  average  pr 
ductlon  of  nitrogen  fertihzer  amount 
to  only  371,000  tons  while  the  194 
1948  estimated  production  of  nitrog^ 
fertilizer  will  amount  to  816,000  toi 
American  farmers  have  so  increas 
their  use  of  fertilizer  that  there  is 
shortage  for  1948.  There  have  be 
complaints  about  the  Government  sen 
ing  too  much  fertilizer  overseas  but  t 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  tb| 
the  exports  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  mosi 
by  the  Army  to  occupied  areas,  will 
less  than  it  was  last  year.  The  1946- 
exports  were  67,000  tons  while  the  es 
mated  exports  for  1947-48  will  be  61,0 
tons.  In  the  meantime  the  imports 
nitrates  are  estimated  to  be  187,0 
tons,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  126,000  tc 
in  favor  of  the  imports. 

The     Executive     Committee     of 
American    Sugar    Cane    League    has 
cently    appointed    a    committee    to    ma{ 
a   survey   of  the   fertilizer   situation   a 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  t 
organizing  of  a  cooperative  to  act  asf^ 
purchasing    agent    for    the    fertilizer 
quirements    of   the   industry    as    well 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  estJ 
lishing  a  fertilizer  mixing  plant.    By  t 
means  the  sugar  cane  growers  of  Loui 
ana    could    be    assured    of    getting    th 
requirements  at  a  reduced  price. 
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CLARIFICATION  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  Page   68) 

that  the  combination  of  immature 

tops    and    field    mud,    (particularly 

clay)   is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

A    survey    of    what    has    been    and    is 

;ing   done    seems    to   indicate    that   the 

llowing  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  Direct  every  possible  effort  toward 
cleaning  up  the  cane  supply. 
Some  mills  have  refused  to  re- 
ceive cane  which  has  been  piled 
or  "rooted  up"  with  one  man 
loaders,  because  of  the  excessive 
amounts  of  mud  carried  by  this 
cane  when  the  operator  is  the  least 
bit  careless. 

Growers  can,  in  most  cases,  do 
a  better  job  of  topping  and  clean- 
ing cane  if  sufficient  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  absolute 
necessity  for  their  welfare  as  well 
as  the  factory's  of  this  step. 

2.  Most  mills  that  we  have  visited 
do  not  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  bagacillo  for  their  Oliver  filters. 
The  manufacturers  claim  that  this 
filter    should    receive    a    minimum 

^  of  ten  pounds  of  bagacillo  per 
minute  per  1000  tons  cane  ground 
per  24  hours.  Check  by  weighing 
the  amount  of  bagacillo  you  are 
actually  getting  and  if  the  amount 
is  deficient  try  to  provide  addi- 
tional screening  area  to  increase 
the   supply. 

More  bagacillo  will  Improve  the 
work  of  the  filter  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  mud  being  recycled  In 
the  filtrate. 

3.  Slow  down  the  grinding  rate  to 
what  your   equipment  can   handle. 

4.  As  a  last  resort  resettle  your  ex- 
cess muds,  drain  off  what  you  can 
salvage  and  ditch  the  rest. 

The  problem  we  are  now  facing  Is 
iustry  wide,  there  appears  to  be  no 
nple  solution.  For  Its  own  preserva- 
In,^  the  industry  must  do  everything 
sslble  to  improve  the  cleanliness  of 
ne  supplied  to  the  mills. 
For  the  present  at  least  we  can  fight 
and  pray  for  cool  dry  weather. 

iThe  above  communication  was  sent  to  all 
operative  sugar  mills  on  November  ITth  by 
Keller. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Barlett  —  Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South 
Peters  Street 

New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 
SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNERJ 


Model  '^'A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  ada 
tability.  It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  hig 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,  ditches,  etc. 


The  Model  "D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit 
built  on  an  angle  steel  frame  and 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  chassis  with 
either  steel  or  rubber  tires.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
between  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and 
pineapple  plantations.  Shields  are  pro- 
vided on  each  side  of  burner  hood  and 
are  adjustable.  They  can  be  swung  in 
and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to 
give  positive  control  of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop  plant.  The  entire 
space  up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows 
can  be  flamed  by  making  one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Representative    in    Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans  9,   La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Min 

Pioneer   Inventors   and   Manufacturers    of  Open   Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 
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THE   SUGAR  BULLETIN 


IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C  J.  BOURG 


Published  dispatches  from  Cuba  are 
being  received  with  mixed  feehngs  In 
domestic  sugar  circles  and  uncertainty 
as  to  how  they  can  be  Interpreted.  A 
conference  on  International  trade  and 
employment  Is  being  held  In  Cuba,  and 
delegates  from  foreign  areas  are  report- 
ed to  have  attacked  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Treaty  under  which  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar  is  to  be  reduced  in  January, 
Others  have  questioned  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  In  view  of  the  quotas  therein 
established.  All  of  these  complaints  are 
being  voiced  by  representatives  of  na- 
tions which  have  not  established  in  pre- 
vious years  any  record  of  substantial 
Imports  of  sugar  into  the  U.  S.,  although 
American  dollars  have  now  become 
much  more  attractive  to  all  such  ex- 
porting nations.  In  connection  with 
the  tariff  reduction  on  sugar,  the  Cuban 
Congress  has  held  up  ratification  of 
this  latest  supplement  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaty.  One  of  the  dispatches 
suggests  that  the  opposition  comes  from 
representatives  of  the  rather  large  mem- 
bership of  the  Communist  party  In 
Cuba.  Other  dispatches  reveal  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  transactions  In  Cuban 
sugar  of  the  1948  crop,  the  Cubans 
may  be  returning  to  their  old  practice 
of  failing  to  take  advantage  of  tariff 
concessions  granted  to  them.  Tariff  re- 
ductions are  of  doubtful  value  to  any 
country  which  Immediately  discounts 
the  amount  of  such  reduction  when  fix- 
ing  market   prices. 

The  International  Sugar  Workers  Con- 
gress also  met  in  Cuba  with  delegates 
allegedly  representing  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  insular  areas.  The  reports  in- 
dicate that  this  movement  is  part  of  the 


plan  of  action  announced  by  Harry 
Bridges  (whose  threatened  deportation 
as  a  Communist  has  been  very  much 
in  the  news  in  recent  years)  to  bring 
about  unionization  of  sugar  farm  work- 
ers In  all  areas,  domestic  and  foreign, 
which  produce  sugar  for  the  U.  S.  mar- 
ket. One  of  the  objectives  would  ap- 
pear to  be  to  urge  that  the  United 
Nations  purchase  Cuban  and  other 
crops  for  the  distribution  of  sugar 
throughout    the    world. 

Nemir  Enters   Industry 

Albert  S.  Nemir  has  resigned  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  Nemir  is  well 
and  favorably  known  In  the  sugar 
trade,  especially  among  those  who  came 
to  Washington  during  the  war  years, 
as  he  has  been  connected  over  many 
years  either  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, the  War  Production  Board,  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  matters 
relating  to  sugar.  His  experience  in  the 
Government  and  in  the  Interpretation 
of  sugar  statistics  well  qualifies  him  for 
the  industrial  consultation  service  which 
we  understand  will  be  in  addition  to 
other  services  his  firm  will  be  prepared 
to  handle.  The  sugar  trade  has  found 
Mr.  Nemir  to  be  helpful  and  fair  in 
his  relations  with  the  Industry.  The 
domestic  sugar  representatives  wish  him 
well   in   his   new  line   of   endeavor. 

1948  Consumption 

Hearings  on  the  estimate  of  sugar 
consumption  for  1948  have  been  sched- 
uled for  December  16th  in  W^ashlng- 
ton  when  the  League  will  make  an  ap- 
pearance for  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON 

SUGAR  FACTORY  OPERATIONS 

by 

Arthur  G.  Keller,  Chemical  Engineer,  Louisiana  State   University. 


THE  following  reports  Is  based  on 
visits  to  and  observation  of  oper- 
ations at  the  following  mills  during  the 
past  two  weeks;  Evan  Hall,  Lula,  St. 
Louis,  Valentine,  Magnolia,  Laurel 
Grove,  Alma,  St.  James,  St.  Mary, 
Columbia,  Iberia  and  Catherine  (Laws). 
It  Is  felt  that  some  of  this  Information 
may  be  of  Interest  or  value  to  you  and 
It  Is  being  presented  for  that   reason. 

Cane  Supply 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period 
It  was  excessively  rainy  and  cane  being 
delivered  to  the  mills  was  unburned, 
trashy  and  usually  very  muddy.  All 
mills  with  the  exception  of  Alma  and 
Catherine  reported  difficulties  with 
clarification.  All  of  the  mills  were 
forced  to  lower  their  grinding  rates 
either  because  of  clarification  troubles 
or  because  of  difficulties  with  trash  at 
the  mills  and  furnaces. 

Some  of  these  mills  are  washing  their 
cane  on  the  carrier.  One  mill  reported 
that  based  on  the  Insoluble  solids  In 
the  water  from  the  wash  plant  they 
estimated  that  they  were  removing  four 
tons  of  mud  per  hour.  Their  grinding 
rate  Is  about  65  tons  per  hour.  Even 
with  the  best  washing  large  quantities 
of  soil  was  carried  Into  the  juices  and 
threw  a  very  heavy  load  on  clarlflers 
and  filters.  Evan  Hall  reports  that  tests 
showed  that  they  were  losing  sucrose 
in  the  washing  operation.  This  was  due 
apparently  to  the  fact  that  their  sprays 
are  very  close  to  their  knives,  and  be- 
cause of  their  high  grinding  rate,  water 
did  not  get  out  of  the  cane  before  It 
reached  the  knives.  Other  mills  should 
check  on  their  wash  waters  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  may  be  suffering 
similar  losses. 

One  particularly  noticeable  effect  of 
the  rains  and  trashy  cane  was  the  dilu- 
tion   of    crusher    juice    samples    and    a 


consequent  lowering  of  the  normal  juice 
Brix  and  Pol  analyses.  Because  of  the 
amount  of  water  retained  by  trashy 
cane  (whether  the  water  be  due  to  rain 
or  washing)  dilution  of  crusher  samples 
Is  pronounced  and  It  thus  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  correlate  factory  normal  juice 
analyses  with  growers'  sucrose  tests. 

Analytical  data  was  further  comph- 
cated  during  this  period  by  the  amount 
of  mud  washed  Into  the  crusher  juice 
samples.  With  clay  soil  this  material 
disperses  In  the  juice  and  causes  fic- 
titious Brix  readings.  Such  difficulties 
serve  to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the 
system  of  payment  for  cane  on  the 
basis  of  normal  juice   sucrose. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages  and  shortcom- 
ings of  air  operated  controls  on  cane 
derricks.  Alma  has  two  derricks  fitted 
with  Westlnghouse  controls  which  are 
operating  wonderfully  well.  These  der- 
ricks are  powered  by  butane  powered 
Internal   combustion    engines. 

Milling 

Mill  work  at  most  of  the  factories  is 
reported  as  exceptionally  poor  this  year.i 
Among  the  causes  cited  for  this  dif-l 
ficulty  are;  (1)  High  fiber  content  of 
cane,  (2)  Excessive  amounts  of  mud  and 
trash  In  the  cane;  (3)  The  absence  of 
juice  in  the  cane.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  two  mills  which  grind  only 
fresh,  unburned  cane  are  reporting  su- 
crose extraction,  %  sucrose  In  cane 
of  93%.  Both  mills  have  bagasse  mois- 
tures around  45%  and  sucrose  In  bag- 
asse around  2.50%.  These  mills  also 
report  yields  to-date  of  160  lbs.  per  ton 
cane  or  better.  Many  cases  were  noted 
of  mills  which  were  apparently  im- 
properly set.  The  work  at  Magnolia, 
Catherine  and  Alma,  respectively  Is 
particularly   good  this   year. 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


Soil  Conservation 
Needs  Immediate  Consideration 

by 

Moore  Valois,  County  Agent, 
Assumption  Parish 


MR.   VAL,OIS 


rOR  over  one  hundred  years  the  farm 
[  land  of  Assumption  Parish  has  been 
ixtenslvely  planted  into  sugar  cane. 
!)uring  that  century  one  generation  of 
iarmers  after  another  has  taken  over 
|he  farm  land  with  little  or  no  diver- 
lion  insofar  as  cane  production  is  con- 
lerned. 

It  is  so  said  that  many  acres  of  As- 
umption's  cultivable  land  has  produced 
o  less  than  75  crops  of  sugar  cane  and 
t  least  30  crops  of  corn.  If  we  were 
3  average  the  yield  of  those  75  cane 
rops  at  18  tons  per  acre,  every  acre 
roduced  a  total  of  1350  tons  of  cane, 
f  we  were  to  average  the  yield  of 
hose  30  corn  crops  at  17  bushels  per 
ere,  the  same  acre  also  produced  a 
btal  of  510  bushels  of  corn.  It  is  known 
jhat  for  every  ton  of  sugar  cane  pro- 
uced  that  1.8  lb.  of  nitrogen  .6  lbs. 
)f  Phosphate  and  4.8  lbs.  of  Potash  is 
emoved  from  the  soil.  Every  bushel 
f  corn  produced  removes  .9  lbs.  of 
Njitrogen,  .4  lbs.  of  Phosphate  and  .3 
bs.  of  Potash.  Furthermore,  it  is 
[stimated  that  the  average  annual 
psses  of  nutrients  by  leaching  amounts 
jo  40  lbs.  Nitrogen  per  acre,  3  lbs. 
phosphate  per  acre,  and  67  lbs.  Potash 
'Cr  acre.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ssume  from  the  above  figures  that  dur- 
ig  the  past  100  years  of  cane  and  corn 
'roduction  that  we  have  removed  and 
pst  from  many  acres  of  our  crop  land 
ii  total  of  2889  lbs.  of  Nitrogen,  1014 
bs.  of  Phosphate,  and  6633  lbs.  of 
l^otash  per  acre. 


In  other  words  figuring  from  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  standpoint  it  would 
take  15,500  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  5,000 
lbs.  of  20%  Superphosphate  and  13,200 
lbs,  of  50%  Muriate  of  Potash  per 
acre  to  replace  the  plant  food  lost.  At 
the  present  cost  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer this  plant  food  loss  amounts  to 
^1,157.00  per  acre. 

No  doubt  the  question  most  pressing 
in  your  mind  is — if  we  have  suffered 
such  tremendous  loss  of  plant  food, 
how  have  we  maintained  our  soil  fer- 
tility.^ The  unfortunate  answer  is  that 
we  have  not  maintained  our  original 
soil  fertility.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
added  commercial  fertilizers,  but  that 
has  only  been  true  in  the  case  of  nitro- 
gen, and  has  been  a  practice  for  prob- 
ably only  the  last  20-30  years.  Prac- 
tically no  commercial  phosphate  and 
potash  have  ever  been  added.  The 
planting  of  legumes  in  our  cane-corn 
rotation  has  replaced  some  of  the  plant 
food  lost.  However,  in  the  case  of 
legumes,  if  they  are  not  properly  in- 
noculated  their  drain  on  soil  nitrogen 
is  extremely  heavy.  Probably  the  great- 
est benefit  derived  from  legumes  has 
been  to  maintain  a  fair  amount  organic 
matter  in  our  soil. 

This  condition  does  not  only  apply 
to  the  farm  land  of  Assumption  Par- 
ish, but  to  practically  every  acre  of 
cultivable  land  in  the  United  States. 
Our  greatest  heritage  has  been  fertile 
soils.  Have  we  not,  during  the  past 
century,    been    guilty    of    exploiting    our 
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farm  land,  rather  than  been  conserva- 
tive of  its  fertihty  and  productivity. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  we  can  see  and 
feel  the  effects  of  farm  land  poverty. 
Food,  fibre  and  feed  (all  products  of 
the  good  Earth)  have  played  a  greater 
role  in  winning  the  war  than  any  other 
single  thing.  Food  will  no  doubt  decide 
the  fate  of  a  greater  portion  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Farmers  cry  about  trashy  cane;  they 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  sugar,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products;  they  are  even  inter- 
ested in  the  coming  political  fights. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  about  many 
matters  except  one,  the  conservation 
of  our  soils,  the  one  thing  which  has 
alone  made  us  all  richer,  healthier  and 
happier.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  or 
overlook  an  empty  pantry,  or  a  bare 
dinner  table,  or  an  over-drawn  bank 
account,  but  we  have  no  trouble  in 
forgetting  the  slow  dying  fertility  of 
our  soil.  We  sleep  soundly  as  our 
richest  soil  is  washed  into  our  streams. 
As  we  harvest  each  crop  we  beam  with 
pride  if  it  is  a  large  one,  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  heavier  the  crop 
the  poorer  is  our  soil. 

The  farm  land  of  Assumption  Par- 
ish, (and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  through- 
out the  Cane  Belt)  is  fast  becoming 
less  productive.  Of  Assumption's  52,- 
565  acres  of  crop  land  over  16,000 
acres  are  heavily  infested  with  John- 
son Grass  and  Alligator  Weeds  alone, 
26,000  acres  need  better  drainage,  and 
over  40,000  acres  need  soil  building  or 
better   management. 

Only  since  the  last  3  or  4  years  have 
the  farmers  of  Assumption  Parish  been 
realizing  the  seriousness  of  these  con- 
ditions. A  few  of  the  most  progressive 
and  far-sighted  farmers  have  already 
mapped-out  and  launched  their  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation  and  better 
land  management.  For  example,  one 
particular  cane  farmer  increased  his 
sugar  cane  yield  in  1947  from  an  11- 
ton  per  acre  average  to  a  25-ton  per 
acre  average  in  one  year  of  summer- 
fallow  plowing,  weed  control,  better 
drainage,  and  better  general  care  of 
his   crop   land.     1948   will   see   a   greater 


movement  in  that  direction.  After  1(1 
years  of  soil-depletion,  wc  are  onj 
now  realizing  and  understanding  wh;' 
has  happened  to  our  fertile  farm  lanl 
I  write  this  not  to  advertise  oi 
trends  of  thoughts  nor  merely  to  pa, 
time  away,  but  definitely  to  encou 
age  those  of  you  who  have  not  ai 
ready  done  so — "to  take  an  inventoij 
of  your  farm  land,  to  study  its  condj 
tion,  and  to  make  efforts  to  impro\j 
its  productivity."  May  I  quote  R.  / 
Wasson,  La.  Ext.  Agronomist,  and  1 
S.  Edmiston,  La.  Ext.  Soil  Conserve! 
tionist:  "It  always  requires  some  simpj 
arithmetic  to  keep  up  with  our  banj 
account.  Let's  apply  the  same  princip'i 
to  our  soil  fertility  account  and  sto 
the   hap-hazard  business   of  guessing."  ; 
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Increase   Production  —  Improve   Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.    J.    Keller,   Donaldsonville,   La. 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


j  Unfavorable  weather  has  continued 
h  harass  the  cane  farmers  and  factory 
iperators  throughout  the  fifteen  days 
fnce  your  county  agent's  last  report 
nd  it  is  a  sure  bet  now  that  1947  will 
p  into  the  record  book  as  a  very  dis- 
appointing one  for  the  Louisiana  sugar 
iidustry. 
Despite  all  this  stress  and  strain  we 
re  going  to  go  right  ahead  and  ex- 
jress  the  hope  that  all  of  our  readers 
fill  enjoy  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and 
hat  the  year  1948  will  produce  a  big- 
jer  and  better  cane  crop  and  much  bet- 
>r   weather. 

We  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
p  again  thank  the  men  whom  we 
now  are  your  friends,  and  we  hope 
re  our  friends,  the  County  Agents,  for 
iieir  fine  co-operation  in  supplying  The 
ugar  Btdletin  with  reports  on  the  con- 
ition  of  the  cane  crop.  May  they  all 
ijoy  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
ad    Prosperous    New    Year. 


Assumption  Parish.  Moore  Va- 
)is,  who  has  a  very  interesting  article 
I  this  issue  about  soil  conservation, 
sported  from  Assumption  Parish  on 
)ecember  8th  that  the  cane  crop  in 
jis  district  was  about  70  per  cent  com- 
ileted  with  an  estimated  grinding  to 
lat  date  of  350,00  tons  of  cane.  Su- 
"ose  is  running  about  12.7  per  cent  and 
urity  is  averaging  around  77  per  cent, 
ane  production  is  averaging  about  16 
ms  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Valois  reported 
le  mud  and  trash  situation  as  improv- 
ig  on   December   8th. 

West    Baton    Rouge    Parish.      A 

port  from  A.  E.  Camus,  dated  Decem- 
"r  8th,  states  that  the  grinding  cam- 
aign  in  his  district  was  about  80  per 
*nt  completed  on  that  date  with  some 
78,000  tons  of  cane  milled.  The  su- 
"ose  is  holding  around  12  per  cent 
;id  the  purity  about  75   per  cent.     He 


states  that  the  mud  and  trash  situa- 
tion in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  has 
not   improved. 

Iberia  Parish.  W.  E.  Williams  re- 
ported from  Iberia  Parish  on  December 
8th  that  from  60  to  64  per  cent  of  the 
cane  crop  in  his  district  had  been  milled 
to  that  date.  The  cane  production  per 
acre  is  running  between  13  and  16  tons, 
and  the  sugar  production  per  ton  of 
cane  between  145  and  155  pounds.  The 
sucrose  average  is  about  12  per  cent 
and  the  purity  about  76  per  cent.  About 
200,000  tons  of  cane  had  been  milled 
in  his  district  to  December  8th.  The 
mud  and  trash  situation  was  reported 
as    improving. 

Lafourche  Parish.  The  grinding 
campaign  in  Lafou^rche  Parish  was 
about  60  per  cent  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 8th,  according  to  a  report  received 
from  A.  C.  Moreau,  who  states  that 
the  mills  in  his  district  had  ground  ap- 
proximately 407,000  tons  of  cane  up  to 
that  time.  Mr.  Moreau  says  that  the 
mud  and  trash  situation  had  improved 
but  that  the  recent  rains  will  cause 
additional  trouble.  The  canes  in  his 
district  are  producing  about  17  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  these  are  ranging  from 
12  to  13  per  cent  in  sucrose  and  78  to 
80  per  cent  in  purity.  The  sugar  pro- 
duction is  running  from  144  to  178 
pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  From  St. 
Landry  Parish,  A.  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  ad- 
vised on  December  8th  that  the  har- 
vest in  his  district  was  98  per  cent 
completed  with  the  canes  averaging 
from   12  to   14  tons  to  the  acre. 

St.  John  Parish.  Otis  J.  Brous- 
sard  reported  from  St.  John  Parish  on 
December  8th  that  the  grinding  cam- 
paign in  his  district  was  about  50  per 
cent  completed  on  that  date  with  ap- 
proximately 102,000  tons  of  cane  mill- 
ed.   Cane  production  is  averaging  about 
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17  tons  to  the  acre  with  the  sucrose 
running  about  12  per  cent  and  the 
purity  about  76  per  cent.  The  sugar 
production  is  averaging  about  162 
pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane.  Mr.  Brous- 
sard  reports  that  the  mud  and  trash 
situation   has  not  improved. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  Harvest- 
ing operations  in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish 
will  be  completed  on  about  December 
22nd,  weather  permitting,  according  to 
a  report  dated  December  9th  from 
A.  B.  Curet.  Mr.  Curet  says  that  the 
cane  tonnage  is  expected  to  average 
about  17  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre.  Su- 
crose is  running  from  12  to  13  per  cent 
and  purity  is  averaging  about  78  per 
cent    in    his    district. 

Ascension  Parish.  The  grinding 
campaign  in  Ascension  Parish  was  about 
65  per  cent  completed  on  December  8th, 
according  to  a  report  from  E.  S.  Lan- 
dry, with  about  100,000  tons  of  cane 
ground  to  that  date.  The  production  of 
cane  is  averaging  about  15  tons  to  the 
acre  and  the  sugar  production  per  ton 
of  cane  is  averaging  about  160  pounds. 
The  canes  are  testing  about  12  per  cent 
in  sucrose  with  a  purity  of  about  76 
per   cent. 

St.  James  Parish.  Joseph  Lamen- 
dola,  reporting  from  St.  James  Parish 
on  December  10th,  advises  us  that  the 
grinding  campaign  in  his  district  was 
about  65  per  cent  completed  on  that 
date  with  some  155,000  tons  of  cane 
milled.  The  canes  are  averaging  17.5 
tons  to  the  acre  and  testing  about  12 
per  cent  in  sucrose  and  75  per  cent  in 
purity.  The  mud  and  trash  situation  is 
not    improving. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
TO  DECEMBER  6th 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Gray- 
son, Chief  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Divi- 
sion of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  for  the  following 
information  on  the  progress  of  the 
grinding    campaign. 


Dr.  Grayson  advises  us  that  tlj 
actual  production  of  sugar,  in  the  baj 
in  Louisiana,  through  the  week  endiij 
December  6th,  amounted  to  168, 8(i 
tons,  raw  value. 

The  cane  ground  to  process  this  sug 
amounted  to  2,500,000  tons. 

Dr.    Grayson   explains   that   these   fi 
ures    do   not   include   the    sugar   in   pr 
cess    at    the    mills,    which,    he    says, 
considerable. 


News  of  events 

Nov.    26,    1947:      Meeting    of    tl 

Executive  Committee  of  the  AmericcI 
Sugar  Cane  League  in  room  317,  tl 
Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  E.  W.  McNeil,  Chairman  of  tl 
Labor  Committee  and  J.  J.  Munso 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committe 
were  authorized  to  represent  the  Leagi 
at  all  congressional  hearings  on  the  Fa 
Labor  Standards  Act  that  are  to  1 
held   during   the   coming   year. 


A  Cooperative  Agreement  submitt( 
by  Dr.  Brandes,  relative  to  the  $i[ 
000.00  contribution  of  the  League 
assist  the  Government  in  cane  breei 
ing  work,  was  reviewed  and  certa 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  agreeme; 
suggested. 


President  Foster  appointed  a  Cor 
mittee  to  survey  the  fertilizer  situatio 

Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg  was  requested  to  t: 
to  find  some  avenue  of  relief  for  t! 
processors  relative  to  the  numero 
questionnaires  and  daily  reports  d 
manded  by  the  Alcohol  Unit  of  the  I 
ternal    Revenue    Department. 


Mr.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies  was  request' 
to  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Expe: 
ment  Station  at  Louisiana  State  Ui 
versity  requesting  that  Dr.  Efferson 
authorized  to  prepare  as  early  as  posi 
ble,  a  detailed  cost  study  of  the  produ 
tion  of  raw  sugar  for   1947. 


The  Executive  Committee  as  a  whc; 
was  appointed  a  committee  to  represe 
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the  League  at  the  ceremonies  held  at 
the  Houma  Experiment  Station  on 
December  3rd,  at  which  a  Unit  Cita- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
Houma    staff. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Munson,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  was  requested 
to  handle,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Bourg,  all  matters  relative  to  the  hear- 
ings  in  Washington  on   marketing  allot- 


ments. 


fHB  MARH£T$ 

Quotations  in  the  future  market  for 
sugar  have  continued  their  downward 
trend  throughout  the  fifteen  day  period 
since  our  last  report  and  it  now  appears 
that  the  only  development  that  may 
change  the  present  course  of  the  Num- 
ber 5  contract  will  be  a  very  conserva- 
tive fixing  of  quotas  for  the  American 
market  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of   Agriculture. 

Public  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  the  1948  sugar 
consumption  requirements  for  conti- 
nental United  States  and  the  establish- 
ment of  marketing  quotas  are  scheduled 
to  begin  in  Washington  on  December 
16th  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  until  the  middle  of  January  to  an- 
nounce his  quota  decisions. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  not  yet 
made  an  official  announcement  about 
the  size  of  the  1948  Cuban  sugar  pro- 
duction but  a  report  on  November  26th 
stated  that  Cuban  mill  owners  and  pro- 
ducers had  agreed  to  set  marketing 
allotments  at  5,963,000  tons,  which 
means  that  there  will  be  another  six 
mlUIon  ton  sugar  crop  in  Cuba  next 
year.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Philip- 
pine production  Is  expanding  rapidly 
and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  and  the  Administra- 
tion's tariff  reduction  policies,  are  going 
to  be  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  not 
too   distant    future. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugars  recorded 
since  November  25th  consisted  of  2,000 
tons    of    Philippine    raws    for    February 


shipment  at  5.825  cents  a  pound  de- 
livered to  National;  20,000  bags  of  Cu- 
ban raws  for  February  shipment  to  the 
American  at  New  Orleans  at  5.25  c.i.f. 
(Equivalent  to  5.72  cents  a  pound  duty 
paid);  and  a  rumored  sale  of  Cubas  at 
5.20  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  lacking. 

The  closing  quotations  today  in  the 
future  market  place  May  at  5.21,  which 
Is  down  20  points  since  November  25th. 
July  Is  5.21,  down  20  points;  September 
Is  5.22,  down  21  points;  December  Is 
5.16,  down  27  points;  and  March  1949 
Is  4.92,  which  is  a  drop  of  21  points 
during  the  fifteen  day  period  since  our 
last    report. 

Louisiana  Quotations 

Two  more  weeks  of  the  Louisiana 
marketing  season  have  passed  without 
a  spot  sale  of  raws  being  recorded  and 
the  raw  sugar  quotation  at  New  Or- 
leans has  remained  unchanged  at  6.32 
cents  a  pound  delivered.  Seven  weeks 
now  remain  in  the  cane  contract  period. 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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EVAPORATOR  SCALE 


hy 
C.    W.  Stewart 


The  formation  of  scale  on  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  used  for  the  evaporation 
of  cane  juices  in  a  cane  sugar  factory 
has  long  been  a  major  problem  in  the 
sugar  industry.  Scale  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Its  formation  on  heat- 
ing surfaces  reduces  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  and  consequently,  evaporation 
rate. 

Prinsen  Geerligs  has  made  a  study 
of  evaporator  incrustation  and  he  states 
that  there  are  two  conditions  which  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  evaporator 
scale  in  the   raw  sugar  process. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  the 
clarity  of  the  juices.  If  juices  are  poorly 
clarified  and  a  high  percentage  of  col- 
lodial  material  is  left  in  suspension,  or 
if  the  juices  have  been  poorly  decanted, 
allowing  mud  and  Bagacillo  to  pass  on  to 
evaporators,  the  tubes  of  the  first  body, 
and  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  second 
body  become  coated  with  scale.  Dr. 
Geerligs  made  a  test  with  filtered 
juice.  By  filtration  a  large  amount  of 
the  colloidal  or  suspended  matter  was 
removed  and  during  evaporation  the 
first  body  of  the  evaporator  accumulated 
a  very  small  amount  of  scale.  The 
chief  scale  forming  elements  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  bodies  seems  to  be  organic 
material  and  calcium  phosphate.  In  the 
3rd  and  4th  bodies  Silica  is  the  pre- 
dominating constituent.  Some  of  the 
scale  forming  elements  found  in  juice 
seem  to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  thin 
juice  but  are  displaced  as  concentration 
continues. 

Table  I  gives  the  analysis  by  Prinsen 
Geerligs  of  scale  in  the  various  bodies 
of  a  quadruple  effect  evaporator.  These 
figures  were  later  corroborated  by 
Bogtstra  and  are  quoted  by  Spencer 
and  Meade  in  their  Handbook  for  Su- 
gar  Chemists. 

No  reference  is  made,  in  the  litera- 
ture    available,     to    the     prevention     of 


scale,  other  than  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  clean  clarification.  The  main 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  scale 
removal    or    cleaning    at    regular    inter- 

Table  I 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th 

body  body  body  body 

Percent  Percent  Percent    Percent 

Calcium  phosphate. --       57.85  56.98  15.02         7.49 

Calcium  sulfate 2.02  1.92  0.54  1.65 

Calcium  carbonate---          3.25  4.68  19.55  9.93 

Calcium  siUcate 7.86  13.31  0.71  7.02 

Calcium  oxalate 11.32  11.27 

Iron  oxide 2.03  1.53  2.31  2.58 

Silica 7.79  7.43  39.26  54.34 

Combustible  Matter-.       20.37  13.41  11.04  5.08 

vals  to  prevent  the  formation  of  heavy 
incrustations.  In  most  cases  this  has 
resulted  in  the  weekly  factory  cleaning. 
This  cleaning  period  usually  requires  12 
hours  which  is  lost  for  grinding  and  also 
necessitates  an  expenditure  for  labor, 
chemicals,  and  fuel.  In  a  grinding  sea- 
son of  75  days,  weekly  shut-downs  for 
cleaning  would  mean  the  loss  of  5  full 
days  grinding  time.  This  could  mean 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
cane  due  to  freezes  and  spoilage.  It 
would  be  hard  to  compile  an  accurate 
cost  figure  to  cover  the  loss  incurred  by 
scale  formation  on  heating  surfaces. 

Considerable  success  has  been  ob- 
tained in  combating  scale  formation  in 
the  evaporation  of  sweet  water  at  the 
Chalmette    Refinery. 

The  use  of  Tetra-phospho  Glucosate 
at  Chalmette  is  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Fitzwilliam  and  Yearwood  in  their  pub- 
lication appearing  in  the  January,  1947 
issue  of  Sugar.  An  investigation  was 
made  by  them  at  the  Imperial  College 
of  Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinidad.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  a  full  scale  factory 
trial  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  value  of  Tetra-phospho  Glucosate 
as  a  scale  preventer. 

In  1945  at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, I  introduced  Tetra-phospho  Glu- 
cosate into  clarified  juice  at  the  rate  of 
2.52  pounds  per  100  tons  cane.  The  test 
was    continued    for    three    weeks    with 
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no  apparent  decrease  In  evaporation 
rate.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
test  was  discontinued  because  of  other 
scheduled  experiments.  We  were  un- 
able to  develop  any  conclusive  data 
on  the  experiment  but  from  observation 
the  material  (T.  F.  G.)  seemed  to  aid 
in  maintaining  our  normal  evaporating 
rate  for  the  entire  period  of  the  test. 

I  have  in  my  files  some  correspond- 
ence with  three  Commercial  Companies 
regarding  their  experience  with  Tetra- 
phospho  Glucosate  as  a  scale  preventa- 
tive   in    juice    evaporation. 

Mr.    Thomas    Holmes    writes,    under 
the  date  of  February  26,   1946:     I  used 
Tetra-phospho  Glucosate  as  a  scale  pre- 
ventative during  the  season  of   1945    at 
the  Evangeline   Sugar  Factory.      It  was 
added  to  the  clear  juice  at  the  rate  of 
.9    pounds    per     100    tons    cane.      The 
test    began    October    22    and    continued 
through    December     10,    with    no    stop 
being  made  for  cleaning.     On  December 
10,     due    to     mechanical     troubles,     the 
plant  was   closed   down   for   repair,   and 
at  that  time  the  evaporator  an  8'  quad, 
had    completed    fifty    consecutive    days 
of_  operation,    evaporating    800    tons    of 
juice     per     day.       After     December     10 
the  grinding  was  continued  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,   and  on  completion  of  the 
season  an  inspection  of  the  evaporators 
was    made.      The    1st    and    2nd    bodies 
were   found   to   be   clean,   the   3rd   body 
slightly    scaled,    and    the    4th    showed    a 
heavier  deposit  especially  near  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  tubes.      Mr.    Holmes    closes 
his  comments   by  stating  that  the  com- 
pany has   arranged  to  use  the   material 
during    the    succeeding    season. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Isacks,  vice  president  of 
Realty  Operators,  writes:  "We  started 
using  Tetra-phospho  Glucosate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  and  ran  for  13 
days  with  the  syrup  at  60  Brix,  but  we 
wanted  to  see  how  the  evaporator  look- 
ed so  we  stopped  and  boiled  out  and 
found  a  rather  slight  scale  on  the  tubes. 
On  this  first  run  we  used  approximately 
two  pounds  per  hundred  tons  of  cane, 
but  it  was  recommended  that  we  re- 
duce this  to  one  pound  per  hundred 
tons    of    cane,    which    we    did.      On    the 
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next  run  we  ran  three  weeks  at  a 
greater  grinding  rate  and  were  still 
able  to  pump  syrup  at  56  Brix  running 
full  capacity.  After  the  three  weeks 
run  we  noticed  a  little  heavier  scale 
than  the  first  run,  but  the  scale  was 
easily  removed.  The  last  run  was  for 
about  23  days,  still  grinding  at  a  high- 
er rate,  the  average  Brix  for  the  run 
being  60.5.  During  this  last  run  we 
ground  over  48,000  tons   of  cane. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  formation 
of  scale  Is  lessened  by  the  use  of  Tetra- 
phopho  Glucosate,  and  we  are  very  well 
pleased    with   the    results    obtained." 

Mr.  Etheredge,  superintendent  of  Val- 
entine, has  the  following  comment:  "We 
used  Tetrafosforg  throughout  the  recent 
grinding  season,  adding  It  at  the  rate 
of  about  3/4  pound  per  100  tons  of 
cane.  To  facilitate  adding  the  material 
in  the  right  proportion,  we  diluted  12 
pounds  with  about  25  gallons  of  water 
and  ran  a  small  stream  of  the  dilute 
liquid  Into  the  clarified  juice  leaving 
the   Graver   clarifler. 

Formerly,  Valentine  generally  cleaned 
weekly  and  I  understand,  was  troubled 
considerably  with  scale  In  the  evapora- 
tors. The  last  season,  we  cleaned  at  least 
every  two  weeks.  However,  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  operations  we  were  still 
pumping  60  Brix  syrup.  It  was  noted 
that  scale  formed  in  the  evaporators  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  only  of 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper. 
Soda  and  acid  removed  the  scale  quite 
satisfactorily. 

Without  question,  much  less  scale 
formed  In  the  evaporators  the  last  grind- 
ing season  than  before,  but  we  cannot 
attribute  all  of  the  Improvements  to  the 
Tetrafosforg  because  our  clarification 
was  much  better  the  past  year  than  it 
had  been  previously.  Formerly,  open 
settlers  had  been  used;  the  past  season 
we  operated  new  Graver  clarifiers.  How- 
ever, we  feel  confident  that  the  chemi- 
cal was  quite  helpful  and  Intend  to  con- 
tinue  its    use." 

I  continued  the  use  of  Tetra-phospho 
glucosate  at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory 
during    the    1946    season.      An    attempt 
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was  made  to  secure  a  number  of 
evaporation  rates  on  the  evapora- 
tors during  the  test  period.  The 
results  varied  so  radically  that  they 
were  discarded.  The  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  evaporator  was  very  good 
however  and  our  cleaning  periods  were 
reduced. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  chemical 
companies  who  are  experimenting  with 
cane  sugar  factory  evaporator  scale 
learn  more  about  It  we  may  expect  more 
and  better  products  with  which  to  com- 
bat  It. 

From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  The 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists. 


HOUMA  STATION  HONORED 

An  Important  meeting  was  held  In 
the  auditorium  of  the  Houma  Sugar 
Experiment  Station  on  December.  3rd 
when  Mr.  W.  A.  Minor,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  presented 
a  Unit  Citation  and  Superior  Service 
Award  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Houma  Station  for  its 
outstanding  work  In  sugar  plant  inves- 
tigations, sugar  cane  production,  cane 
breeding,  cane  disease  work  and  other 
investigations. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  award 
short  talks  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  B. 
Cardon,  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts,  Assist- 
ant Director,  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Mr.  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  representing  the  Sugar  Indus- 
try; and  Mr.  Elliott  Jones,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Contact  Committee,  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  also  representing 
the  Sugar  Industry. 

Members  of  the  Houma  Experiment 
Station  staff  who  were  present  when 
the  Unit  Citation  was  made  were  Dr. 
George  Arceneaux;  Dr.  J.  I.  Lauritzen, 
Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Dr.  E.  M.  Summers, 
Dr.  L.  G.  Davidson,  Dr.  L.  P.  Hebert, 
and   Dr.   L.    C.   Mayeaux. 


The  Markets 

(Continued  from   Page   89) 
The  prompt  shipment  sales  of  Louisi- 
ana   blackstrap    molasses    have    been    as 
follows : 

A    quotable    sale   at 
in  bulk  f.o.b.   planta- 


November  28th 
28  cents  a  goUon 
tion. 

December  1st. 
27  cents  a  gallon 
tion. 

December  2nd. 
cents  a  gallon  in 

December  4th. 


A    quotable 
in  bulk  f.o.b. 


sale    at 
planta- 


A  quotable  sale  at  28 
bulk  f.o.b.   plantation. 
A  quotable  sale  at  28 
cents  a  gallon  In  bulk  f.o.b.   plantation. 
December  5th.    A  quotable  sale  at  28 
bulk  f.o.b.   plantation. 
A    quotable    sale    at 
In  bulk  f.o.b.   planta- 


cents   a   gallon  in 
December    9th, 


28  cents   a  gallon 
tion. 

Weekly  average  prices  since  the  start 
of  the  grinding  season,  issued  by  the 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  have 
been   as    follows: 

For  the  week  ending  October  9th. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   23    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  16th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  23  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23  rd. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   25   cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  30th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  25.90  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  6th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  2^  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  13th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26.25. 

For  the  week  ending  November  20th.j 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  27th, 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents 

For  the  week  ending  December  4th 
Raws   6.32.    Blackstrap   27.80  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  11th 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  28.00  cents. 

The  average  price  of  raw  sugar  foi 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  cane  purchase 
contract  period  Is  6.32  cents  a  pound. 

The  average  price  of  Louisiana  black 

strap  molasses  for  the  ten  weeks  ending 

December   11th  is  25.895  cents  a  grallon 

o 

Now  if  some  scientist  would  just  fig 
ure  a  way  to  make  it  stop  raining 
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j)bservations  on  Sugar 
I'actory  Operations 

j  (Continued  from  Page   84) 

An  interesting  innovation  this  season 
the  installation  of  a  steam  turbine 
rive  on  the  last  mill  at  Lula.  This 
istallation  has  functioned  perfectly  to- 
ate  and  appears  to  be  a  complete 
iccess.  Every  engineer  or  manager 
!ho  has  the  opportunity  should  see 
pis  installation  in  operation.  Mr. 
iharles  Savoie  stated  that  he  will  be 
ad  to  receive  visitors. 

I  Clarification 

The  difficulties  during  the  rainy  spell 
ith  excessive  volumes  of  mud  have 
(ready  been  mentioned.  These  diffi- 
blties  appear  to  be  seriously  aggra- 
ited  by  the  recirculation  of  mud  in 
le  filtrate  from  the  Oliver  rotary  filter, 
wo  schemes  to  improve  clarification 
lere  found  which  seem  worthy  of  con- 
deration.  Lula  limes  the  mud  from 
le  clarifier  before  it  goes  to  the  filter, 
his  appears  to  thicken  the  mud  and 
"  give  a  filtrate  which  will  flock  and 
■ttle  much  better  than  will  unlimed 
aterial.  Evan  Hall  lowers  the  density 
:  the  dilute  juice  by  heavy  maceration 
•  by  adding  water  to  the  juice.  By 
ieping  the  Brix  of  the  clarified  juice 
■Qund  eleven  they  obtained  faster 
ttling. 

Pan  Work 

Valentine  has  installed  on  its  four 
ms  the  pan  control  instruments  de- 
iloped  by  Alfred  Webre  of  the  United 
:ates  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 
hese  consist  of  an  absolute  pressure 
ige  and  a  very  sensitive  dial  type 
lermometer  plus  a  series  of  special 
larts  relating  absolute  pressure  and 
assecuite  temperature  to  the  concen- 
ation  of  the  massecuite  in  the  pan. 
t  Valentine  the  instruments  are  being 
;ed  to  grain  all  strikes  by  "seeding", 
rystallizer  strikes  are  boiled  on  grain 
rmed  from  "A"  molasses.  The  oper- 
lon  of  the  Instruments  is  simple  and 
)parently  quite  satisfactory.  For  any- 
le  interested  in  improving  and  simpli- 
ing  pan  operation  a  visit  to  Valentine 
ould  be  well  worth  while.    Mr.  Barker 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union    St.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050    Carondelet   St.  KAymond    0556 

Established   1915  New   Orleans   13,   La. 

DIESEL,   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES   AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting    -    Lighting    -    Ignition    -    Carburetion 

Air  and   Oil   Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


FOR  FAST  LOADING 
The  Castagnos  Cane  Loader 

300   TO  400   TONS   PER   DAY 

Sturdy  .  .  .  economical  .  .  .  un- 
skilled labor  can  handle  it  ,  ,  , 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


ecember  15,  1947 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300  Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

P.   O.    Box   607 

New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.   OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.   Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 
CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &    DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 

New    Orleans,    La. 
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stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  recelj 
visitors.  I 

Bulk  Sugar 

Three  co-operative  mills,  Iberia,  S 
James  and  Helvetia  are  selling  the! 
sugar  In  bulk  this  year.  The  first  Va\ 
are  shipping  to  American  at  New  0 
leans  and  Helvetia  Is  shipping  to  Goc 
chaux  at  Reserve.  Colonial  at  Grartj 
crcy  Is  also  receiving  sugar  In  bul]| 
Generally,  this  operation  has  provej' 
very  satisfactory  to  both  seller  ani 
buyer  and  we  can  expe.ct  to  see  moil 
and  more  sugar  handled  this  way  eac 
year. 

Bulk  Bagasse 

Caldwell  Sugars  Is  selling  a  part  (j 
Its  bagasse  to  Celotex  In  bulk.  Tfj 
bagasse  Is  simply  dumped  Into  an  opej 
top  car  with  steel  cane  racks  mounte! 
on  It.  Such  cars  carry  about  25  tori 
of  bagasse  without  difficulty.  Arman} 
I  understand.  Is  moving  Its  surplus  i; 
the  same  manner.  j 

Both  bulk  bagasse  and  bulk  sugc; 
emphasize  the  need  of  the  factory  fd 
a  railroad  scale  for  checking  the  weigh! 
on  such  shipments. 

Cane  Cleaning  I 

The  Houma  Station,  USDA,  M 
Ramp  has  developed  and  expects  t 
have  ready  for  field  testing  this  crop 
machine  for  removing  tops  and  leav< 
from  cut  cane.  The  present  machir 
appears  to  have  great  possibilities, 
would  be  attached  to  an  exlstlrj 
Thompson  or  Thornton  Harvester  bi 
would  have  a  separate  power  unit,  ( 
twenty  horse  power  engine).  It  Is  coi 
templated  that  the  cleaned  cane  wou! 
be  loaded  directly  and  continuously  iJ 
to   a   cart.  I 

Mr.  Ramp  Is  anxious  to  have  Inte 
ested  persons  examine  the  machine  ar 
offer  any  suggestions  or  crltlclsn 
which  might  be  helpful  In  perfectir 
the  Idea. 

Footnote — The  above  report  by  D 
Keller  was  Issued  on  December  3r 
1947. 
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HE  NEVK 


CANELOADER 

ith  "BARRAS"  Patented  Piler 


S^t^^^^teened  for  the  CANE  FIELDS 


The  new  P<SH  Caneloader  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  sugar  cane 
growers.  It  is  the  only  machine 
on  the  market  that  provides  year- 
around  service  —  as  a  caneload- 
er in  cutting  season  —  or  as  a 
dragline  for  cleaning  ditches. 
A  few  of  many  important  features: 

I    •  Has  the  "Barras"  patented  piler. 
I    #  Hydraulic  leveling  adjusts  for  uneven 
I         terrain  and  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
I    #  Independent  traction  clutches  and  brakes 

on  each  wheel  for  better  steering  in 

heavy   mud. 
I    #  Four  forward  and  reverse  speeds  are 
I         provided. 
I    •  One-man   operation  —  faster  and   easier. 

1  Now  in  one  versatile  machine  you 

j  can  have  lower-cost  cane  loading 

I  and  efficient  ditch  cleaning.    Get 

I  complete  information.  If  you  are 

I  in  Louisiana,  see  Dunham -Pugh, 

1335  Choctaw  Road,  Baton  Rouge 

2,  Louisiana.    Otherwise  write  to 

the  Harnischfeger  Corporation. 


icember  15,  1947 


Changeover  of  the  P&H  Caneloader  to  drag- 
line is  fast  and  easy  —  can  be  made  in  the 
field.  Dragline  bucket  is  of  special  design 
for  cleaning  small  drainage  ditches. 


PsH 


CANELOADER 

4639  W.  National  Ave. 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  tui 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-aw^ay  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  bui 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  low 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  spec 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  den: 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  avi 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whi 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  t 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  w^ide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  ft 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sai 
speed   consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel    oil;    at    5c  per  gallon  the  cost  w^ould  be  65c. 

Representative   in   Louisiana,   WOODWARD,    WIGHT  &  CO.,   LTD.,   New  Orleans   9,   I 
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WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINI 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 


Chemistry   Library. 
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THE   SUGAR  BULLET! 


IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


THE  hearings  on  the  1948  Consump- 
,  tion  Estimate  were  held  in  Washing- 
jon  on  December  16th.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  no  statement 
pf  poHcy  or  objective.  The  order  of  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  was  determined 
3y  lots. 

Mr.  Oliver  appeared  for  the  Ameri- 
:an  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  sub- 
nitted  a  figure  of  8,000,000  tons,  with 
upporting  statistics. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Smith  appeared  for  the 
?roup  of  Large  Industrial  Users  and 
submitted  an  elaboration  of  statistics, 
Dut  of  which  he  recommended  an  esti- 
mate of  8,500,000  tons.  He  was  fol- 
owed  on  the  stand  by  Payton  of  the 
I'hocolate  Institute,  Hibben  of  Ice 
"ream  Manufacturers,  Creed  of  the 
Bakers,  Riley  of  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages,  and  Stemfel  of  the  Confec- 
ioners.  Each  one  sought  to  justify  the 
BJ/^  million  figures  on  the  basis  of  his 
particular  industry's  use. 

Several  of  these  witnesses  stated  that 
they  had  been  invited  by  George  Dice 
of  the  Sugar  Branch  to  discuss  the  1948 
consumption  prospects.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  each  industry  made  a 
survey  of  expected  use.  This  gave  the 
impression  to  some  that  the  Sugar 
Branch  was  encouraging  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  strong  case  for  a  high  esti- 
mate by  these  large  users.  Others,  in- 
cluding the  writer,  felt  that  this  could 
be  a  move  to  demonstrate  full  and 
icomplete  consideration  of  the  consum- 
er point  of  view   by   the   Secretary. 

In  presenting  the  8^  million  ton  fig- 
January  1,  1947 


ure,  Smith  claimed  that  this  would  in- 
sure stabilization  of  supplies  for  con- 
sumers and  stabilization  of  price  for 
producers.  Elvove  asked  him,  quite  per- 
tinently I  thought,  whether  he  consid- 
ered the  present  price  as  "stabilized". 
Smith  became  evasive  and  weakened 
his  presentation.  Later,  Marshall  sought 
to  get  some  expression  on  price  levels 
but  the  industrial  users  would  not  spe- 
cify. 

Dr.  Manas  appeared  for  Cuba  and 
he  also  advocated  a  big  estimate  so 
Cuba  would  be  permitted  to  harvest  a 
maximum  crop  again  in  1948.  Dave 
Kaiser  of  the  Cuban  Council  supported 
this  point  of  view  and  referred  approv- 
ingly  to  the   8,500,000  figures. 

Three  sugar  beet  growers  from  the 
West  next  appeared  and  emphasized 
the  interest  of  the  growers  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
for  sugar  and  sugar  beets.  They  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
the  Consumers'  Price  Index.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  of  sugar  during   1947. 

A  representative  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
spoke  from  the  consumer  standpoint, 
although  he  did  recognize  the  need  for 
a   sufficient   price  to  pay   fair  wages. 

Just  before  adjournment,  Dudley 
Smith  for  Puerto  Rico,  Bob  Shields  for 
V.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association  and  the 
writer    filed    written    statements. 

Nothing  sensational  developed.  No 
specific  figure  was  proposed  by  domes- 
(Continued  on  Page   109) 
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LEAGUE  FILES  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  SUGAR  MARKETIN( 

QUOTAS 

Presentation  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

At  Public  Heariiig  called  on  December    16,    1947   by   the  Secretary   oj 

Agriculture  under  the  Provisions  oj  the  Sugar  Act  oj   1948, 

With  Particular  Rejerence  to  Section   201 

THE  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
considers  it  appropriate  to  invite 
attention  to  the  unusual  circumstances 
under  which  these  hearings  are  being 
held.  During  the  12-month  period  of 
November,  1946  through  October,  1947 
there  has  been  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment controls  over  the  distribution  and 
price  of  sugar.  Rationing  for  household 
consumers  was  continued  in  effect  until 
June  12,  1947.  Rationing  for  industrial 
users  continued  to  July  28,  1947,  and 
inventory  controls  were  maintained  until 
ihe  end  of  August.  Price  controls  were 
i-n  effect  during  the  entire  12-month 
period  ending  October  31,  1947.  Ob- 
viously the  consumption  of  sugar  during 
the  12-month  period,  November,  1946 
through  October,  1947  could  not  be 
considered  as  normal  or  representative 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prob- 
able consumption  in  1948.  Conditions 
in  1948  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
the  immediate  effects  of  rationing  or  of 
price  ceilings.  In  the  years  subsequent 
to  1948,  each  previous  12-month  period 
can  be  used  as  a  basic  yardstick  with 
much  greater  accuracy  since  the  condi- 
tions of  Government  control  will  be 
relatively  similar  and  the  consumption 
experience   much   more   comparable. 

These  facts  and  others  hereinafter  re- 
cited are  naturally  very  well  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  his 
advisors,  but  we  repeat  them  at  this 
hearing  in  order  that  the  public  record 
may  contain  a  review  of  significant 
events  or  facts  essential  to  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  all  influences 
affecting  or  likely  to  affect  the  con- 
sumption requirements  in  the  United 
States    during    1948. 

Any  approach  to  the  problem  of  esti- 
mating the  consumptive  needs  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  during  a  calendar  year 
requires   as  a  basis   for  primary  consid- 
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eration  knowledge  of  the  stocks  or  ii 
ventories  which  are  carried  over  at  tf! 
beginning  of  the  year.  Never  befoij 
has  any  year  ended  with  so  much  uil 
certainty  in  trade  circles  regarding  i\\ 
supplies  of  sugar  in  the  households  (| 
the  nation,  and  in  the  warehouses  (j 
small  industrial  users  or  of  wholesale;! 
and  retailers  of  the  nation.  Some  doulj 
and  confusion  has  resulted  from  tfj 
fact  that  under  the  rationing  program 
which  continued  for  sugar  over  fi\ 
years,  these  hidden  supplies  had  beC 
reduced  to  a  nominal  figure  as  con 
pared  to  the  entire  experience  of  tf 
years  prior  to  1942.  When  rationin 
went  out  of  existence  in  June,  thei 
was  a  marked  increase  in  sugar  d( 
liveries  but  it  is  not  known  wheth( 
these  increased  deliveries  went  ini 
actual  consumption  or  into  "invisible 
stocks  on  the  shelves  of  retail  store 
and  of  household  pantries,  or  in  pr 
vate    warehouses    throughout    the    cour 

According  to  the  provisions  of  Se( 
tion  201,  when  making  the  determine 
tion  of  the  amount  of  sugar  neede 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consun 
ers  in  the  United  States  during  194i 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ui 
as  a  basis  the  quantity  of  sugar  di; 
tributed  for  consumption  during  tl: 
12-month  period  ending  October  3 
1947,  as  indicated  by  official  statistic 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  H 
is  directed  by  the  Sugar  Act  to  mal^ 
allowances  for  deficiency  or  surplus  ( 
inventory  in  sugar,  and  for  changes  i 
consumption  because  of  changes  i 
population  and  demand  conditions,  hk( 
wise  to  be  computed  from  statistics  ( 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Governmen 
Accordingly,  it  becomes  obvious  to  an 
one  preparing  to  appear  at  this  publ: 
hearing  that  any  suggestions  or  recon 
mendations  to  be  made  must  necessar 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


The  Farm  Lands  of  Ascension 
Parish 

by 
E.  S.  Landry,  County  Agent 


MR.   LANDRY 


THE  farm  lands  of  Ascension  Par- 
ish are  suited  to  the  growing  of  all 
money  crops  grown  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana;  but  the  main  money  crops 
'pi  the  parish  are  sugarcane,  rice,  straw- 
erries,  and  truck  crops.  These  crops 
re  supplemented  by  livestock,  corn, 
)ats,   hay  crops,   and  pastures. 

The  sugarcane  acreage  for  1947  has 
ncreased  approximately  1000  acres  over 
ast  year's  12,759  acres.  This  increase 
n  acreage  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
ower  yields  this  past  year,  and  it  is 
stimated  that  the  final  tonnage  will  be 
ibout    25%    lower    than    the    1946    crop 


of  208,604  tons,  of  which  195,275  tons 
were  processed  into  sugar  and  13,329 
tons    were   processed   into   syrup. 

The  outlook  for  1948  crop  indicates 
that  the  acreage  planted  to  sugarcane 
will  be  as  large,  and  that  with  normal 
growing  conditions  the  total  yield  will 
be  considerably  higher  by  as  much  as 
20  to  25%  especially  if  fertilizer  sup- 
plies are  maintained.  Ascension  Parish 
growers  are  being  asked  to  follow 
recommendations  of  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment Station  as  to  cultural  and  fer- 
tilizer   recommendations. 


y  be  based  upon  the  statistics  and  the 
acts  which  are  available  to  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Agriculture.  At  the  time  of  this 
)reparation  prior  to  public  hearing, 
nuch  of  the  statistics  and  data  which 
re  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's 
tudy  and  determination  have  not  been 
•ublished  or  made  available.  Due  to 
he  unusual  circumstances  referred  to 
a  our  opening  remarks,  and  without 
he  benefit  of  having  before  us  the  com- 
'lete  statistics  upon  which  an  estimate 
nil  be  made,  it  becomes  extremely  dif- 
icult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to 
ecommend  specifically  what  the  esti- 
late  of  consumption  for  1948  should 
e. 

Several  of  the  facts  specified  by  the 
ugar  Act  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
on  by  the  Secretary  in  making  his  esti- 
late  of  consumption  will  depend  to  a 
3nsiderable    extent     upon     Government 
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plans  with  respect  to  domestic  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  programs  involving 
exports  and  attempts  to  provide  food 
and  economic  relief  to  other  nations  of 
the  world.  To  a  large  extent,  these 
plans  are  still  in  the  formative  stage 
or  have  not  been  publicly  announced. 
Similarly,  the  business  outlook  and  the 
trends  affecting  the  national  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  general  costs  of 
production  and  prices,  will  be  given 
appropriate  weight  when  determining 
such  things  as  the  probable  consumer 
buying  power,  or  what  may  become 
necessary  in  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
Again,  the  information  available  with- 
in Government  circles  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, on  a  secret  or  confidential  ba- 
sis and  not  within  the  knowledge  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  industry  or  at 
least  not  known  as  definitely  as  by  the 
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Secretary  and  his  advisors.  Conse- 
quently, the  industry  spokesman  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  as  well  qualified 
to   make   specific   recommendations. 

Section  201  further  provides  that 
when  making  his  estimate,  due  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and 
all  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  The  law  states  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  consumption,  inventory,  pop- 
ulation, and  demand  conditions,  and 
the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relationship  be- 
tween prices  at  wholesale  for  refined 
sugar  that  would  result  from  his  deter- 
mination and  the  general  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  prices  and  the 
general  cost  of  living  obtained  during 
1947  prior  to  termination  of  price  con- 
trol. This  relationship  between  sugar 
prices  and  living  costs  will  be  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Consumers'  Price  Index 
published  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. This  standard  of  price  measure- 
ment appears  in  the  law  for  the  first 
time  since  quotas  were  established  in 
1934.  However,  a  similar  standard  was 
included  in  the  contract  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  under  which  the  1946  and  1947 
sugar  crops  of  Cuba  were  purchased 
and  priced.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture exercising  the  authority  granted 
him  by  Congress  to  control  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  in  fairness  to  the  domestic 
producers  of  sugar,  established  price 
ceilings  during  1947  and  up  to  October 
31st  based  upon  the  cost  of  living  stand- 
ards substantially  as  used  in  determin- 
ing the  price  of  sugar  under  the  Cuban 
contract.  The  fairness  of  this  action  to 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  to  the  domestic 
producer  was  demonstrated  when,  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  Government 
price  controls,  the  levels  established  un- 
der such  controls  were  maintained  in 
the  sugar  markets  throughout  the 
United  States,  both  with  respect  to  re- 
fined cane  and  beet  sugar  and  with 
respect    to    raw    sugar. 

Actually,  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
Cuban   contract   establishing  the   cost  of 


living  index  as  the  measure  of  price 
would  have  resulted  in  a  somewhat 
higher  price  but  for  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  reaching  ar 
agreement  whereby  the  Cubans  accept- 
ed less  than  what  would  have  been  the 
index  price  settlement  for  Cuban  su- 
gars   of   the    1947    crop. 

The  fairness  of  maintaining  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  price  of  sugar  anc 
general  living  costs  as  indicated  by  tht 
Consumers'  Price  Index  was  recognizee 
by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Suga 
Act  of  1948,  and  likewise  recognized  b} 
the  President  of  the  United  States  whei 
he  signed  the  Act.  This  action  by  th( 
Congress  and  the  President  was  in  thi 
nature  of  official  approval  and  ratl'flca 
tlon  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary  o 
Agriculture  when  he  purchased  the  Cu 
ban  crops  of  1946  and  1947  based  upoi 
a  price  adjustable  to  the  cost  of  llvin, 
in  the  United  States,  which  pricing  prin 
ciple  the  Secretary  later  applied  to  do 
mestic  sugars  when  fixing  price  ceilings 

Thus,  the  supposedly  conflicting  am 
opposing  Interests  of  the  consumer  an^ 
the  producer  were  In  fact  merged  I 
compromise  with  protection  and  fairnes 
for  both,  by  the  maintenance  in  194 
of  a  direct  relationship  between  llvin 
costs  and  price.  The  same  price  level 
are  being  maintained  today  withoi 
direct  Government  price  controls,  an 
under  the  free  enterprise  principle  a 
it  applied  to  the  sugar  Industry  prior  t 
the  war  years  and  again  exists  today. 

It  Is  obvious,  and  it  has  been  tb! 
experience  of  the  administrators  of  th 
sugar  quota  system,  that  a  reasonabl 
conservative  Initial  estimate  of  coii 
sumption  provides  the  safer  course  1 
follow  In  the  administration  of  the  pr(! 
gram.  An  estimate  which  turns  out  1, 
have  been  excessive,  however,  well  Iij 
tentioned  and  supported  by  statistic 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  adjuj 
or  correct  after  quotas  have  been  a| 
signed  and  marketing  allotments  detej 
mined.  Exercising  caution  when  makir 
the  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  tli 
year  brings  no  hardship  to  anyone  arj 
can  be  Increased  promptly  should  the' 
be  Indicated  a  tendency  unfavorable  | 
(Continued  on   Page    108) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  entire  Louisiana  sugar  district 
has  been  favored  with  fairly  good 
[weather  during  the  two  weeks  since 
livour  county  agent's  last  report  even 
; though  some  rain  did  fall  to  dampen 
ithe  already  too  damp  fields.  General 
Iconditions  have  been  better  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time  and  much 
[imore  normal  than  any  that  we  have 
I  had  since  the  first  of  November. 
j  The  holiday  season  has  reduced  the 
[number  of  reports  from  the  country 
Iparishes  but  we  hope  those  that  we 
Ihave  been  able  to  include  in  this  issue 
jwill  continue  to  show  the  progress  of 
jthe  grinding  campaign. 
!  St.  Landry  Parish.  A.  K.  Smith, 
[jr.,  reported  on  December  24th  that 
harvesting  operations  in  his  district 
were  completed  and  that  the  canes  in 
St.  Landry  Parish  have  averaged  about 
14  tons  to  the  acre.  There  are  no  sugar 
mills   in  this  Parish. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  The  grind- 
ng  campaign  in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish 
was  99  per  cent  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 24th,  according  to  a  report  from 
A.  B.  Curet,  with  about  185,000  tons 
of  cane  milled  to  that  date.  The  canes 
have  averaged  about  17  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  the  sucrose  is  running  be- 
twee  13  and  14  per  cent.  The  produc- 
tion of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  has  aver- 
about  130  pounds.  ,,  . 

St.  John  Parish.  Reporting  from 
St.  John  Parish  on  December  29th,  Otis 
J.  Broussard  advised  us  that  the  grind- 
ing campaign  in  his  district  was  about 
eighty  per  cent  completed  with  one  mill, 
San  Francisco,  already  finished.  About 
142,800  tons  of  cane  had  been  milled  in 
St.  John  Parish  to  December  29th.  Cane 
Droduction  has  averaged  about  17  tons 
:o  the  acre  with  the  sucrose  average 
about  12.5  and  the  purity  average  about 
78  per  cent.  The  sugar  production  per 
;on  of  cane  had  been  about  152  pounds. 

Assumption  Parish.  Moore  Valois 
'eports    that    the    grinding    campaign    in 
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Assumption  was  about  94  per  cent  com- 
pleted on  December  29th  with  490,000 
tons  of  cane  milled  to  that  date.  All 
the  mills  in  his  territory  were  still 
grinding  on  the  day  of  the  report  but 
two  were  expected  to  complete  their 
operations  by  December  31st.  The 
canes  have  been  averaging  about  16 
tons  to  the  acre  with  sucrose  about 
11.95  and  purity  about  77  per  cent. 
Sugar  production  per  ton  of  cane  is 
averaging    about    145    pounds. 

Iberia  Parish.  W.  E.  Williams  esti- 
mated on  December  29th  that  the  grind- 
ing campaign  in  Iberia  Parish  was 
about  ninety  per  cent  completed  with 
some  310,000  tons  of  cane  milled  to 
that  date.  The  sucrose  content  of  the 
canes  is  averaging  between  11.6  and  12 
per  cent  and  purity  is  running  between 
75  and  78  per  cent.  The  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Iberia  Parish  has  averaged  from 
145  to  150  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane 
and  the  cane  production  per  acre  has 
been  between  13  and  14  tons.  Mr. 
Williams  reports  that  the  Duhe  and 
Bourgeois  mill  completed  grinding  oper- 
ations on  December  27th,  and  that  the 
Vida  Sugar  Company  plant  finished  its 
campaign   on    December   28th. 


Sugar  Production  to  Dec.  27th 

The  total  sugar  production,  in  the 
bag,  in  Louisiana  through  December 
27th  amounted  to  476,741,296  pounds 
(about  238,370  tons)  according  to  a  re- 
port received  from  the  office  of  Dr.  W. 
M.  Grayson,  Chief  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Division  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  The  report 
states  that  3,430,369  tons  of  cane  had 
been  ground  through  December  27th 
and  that  eight  mills  had  finished  their 
grinding  operations  by  that  date.  As 
we  understand  it  these  figures  represent 
the  sugar  actually  bagged,  or  ready  for 
shipment,  and  does  not  include  sugars 
in  process   at  the  mills. 
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SECRETARY  ANDERSON  DISCUSSES  WORLD  FOOD 
CRISIS  AND  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


''The  success  of  American  foreign 
policy  today  rests  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  shoulders  of  farm  people,"  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son said  recently  in  a  talk  at  the  25th 
Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  "If 
the  Marshall  Plan  for  European  re- 
habitation  is  put  into  effect  this  situa- 
tion will  continue  for  at  least  four  more 
years,"  he  added. 

In  discussing  the  imphcations  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  American  agricul- 
ture, Secretary  Anderson  said  that  the 
exact  extent  to  which  we  could  or  would 
attempt  to  meet  the  requests  drawn  up 
by  the  16  Western  European  nations 
was  yet  to  be  determined.  "But  the 
first  analysis  indicates,"  he  said,  "that 
if  funds  are  supplied  to  finance  aid  at 
approximately  the  requested  level,  it 
would  have  these  three  effects  on  our 
agriculture: 

"First,  it  would  mean  continued  high 
food  production  from  the  United  States 
during  all  four  years — particularly  in 
the  grain  producing  areas  of  the  Nation. 
It  probably  would  not  have  too  direct 
an  effect  on  demand  for  some  of  the 
more  expensive  or  more  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities,  but  in  general  it 
would  require  continued  full  use  of  the 
farm   plant. 

Second,  it  would  continue  the  strain 
on  our  grain  producing  areas  and  fur- 
ther delay  needed  shifts  to  grassland 
agriculture. 

Third,  it  would  mean  a  self-support- 
ing European  market  for  our  farm  pro- 
ducts following  the  four-year  period 
considerably  larger  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected. 

In  considering  plans  for  European  re- 
habilitation, he  said  that  any  conceiv- 
able plan  leaves  large  segments  of  the 
world  too  vulnerable  to  United  States 
weather.  "The  drought  of  1933  cut 
U.  S.  wheat  production  40  per  cent  be- 
low the  good  weather  year  of  1931,"  he 
said.      "And   this    happened   in    spite   of 
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the  fact  that  more  wheat  was  plantec 
in  1933  than  in  1931.  In  fact,  we  ha( 
wheat  failures  in  both  1933  and  1934 
This  vulnerability  is  brought  home  b; 
the  present  bad  weather  in  our  winte 
wheat  area.  So  long  as  the  grain  pro 
ducing  areas  of  the  United  States  stan* 
as  the  chief  bulwark  against  starvatioi 
in  large  areas  of  the  world,  this  dan 
gerous  situation  will  continue.  For  th 
protection  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  aj 
well  as  our  own  good,  we  must  aid  i;i 
reestablishing  other  food  producini 
areas  of  the  world  as   rapidly  as  possi| 

ble."  i 

i 

Secretary  Anderson  added  that  th 
plans  proposed  by  the  Western  Euro 
pean  nations  include  provisions  fo 
widespread  aid  from  nations  other  thai 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  th 
cooperating  nations  state  that  if  th 
requested  aid — particularly  fertilizer  am 
farm  machinery — ^is  furnished  the; 
would  expect  to  have  their  agricultura 
production  up  to  about  prewar  level 
by   1950-51. 

Secretary  Anderson  described  the  tre 
mendous  amount  of  work  which  was  be 
ing  done  in  checking  and  further  amplify 
ing  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  Eurc 
pean  proposals.  He  reaffirmed  Secretar 
Marshall's  statement  that  definite  plan 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal 
will  be  truly  a  product  of  the  entir 
Executive  Branch.  "This  work,"  h 
said,  "is  also  a  good  example  of  wha 
can  be  done  in  international  coopera 
tion  when  nations  are  agreed  on  ob 
jectives  and  willing  to  work  togethe 
and  make  sacrifices  to  achieve  thos 
objectives."  j 

In  discussing  the  present  situation  ij 
Europe,  Secretary  Anderson  noted  thai 
some  people  who  had  recently  visited  ii 
Europe  were  surprised  to  see  no  on 
who  seemed  to  be  starving.  "Nutritionist 
know,"  he  said,  "that  children  can  hav 
ruddy  cheeks  and  still  be  suffering  fror 
tuberculosis.  I  am  informed  that  i 
(Continued  on   Page    107) 
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PROPOSED  DEFINITION  OF  MARKETING 


The  following  proposed  rules  gov- 
erning the  marketing  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  in  the  administration  of 
sugar  quotas  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  December  16,  1947,  on  page 
8409.  The  full  text  of  the  official  notice 
is  printed  here  for  the   record. 

Departvient  of  Agricultiire 

Productio7i  and  Marketing 

Ad  minis  tratio7i 

ADMINISTRATION  OF   SUGAR 

QUOTAS 

Notice   of   Rule  Making 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  extended,  and 
re-enacted,  particularly  by  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  is  considering  the  issuance 
of  a  regulation,  as  hereinafter  proposed, 
under  which  sugar  produced  from  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  grown  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  will  be  deemed  to 
be  marketed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act. 

I  All  persons  who  desire  to  submit  writ- 
ten data,  views,  or  arguments  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed regulation  shall  file  the  same  in 
quadruplicate  with  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  Production  &  Marketing 
Administration,    U.     S.    Department    of 

I  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
jlater  than  December  23,  1947. 

The  proposed  regulation  is  as  follows: 
'  801.50  Definition  of  marketing,  (a) 
A  marketing  of  sugar  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  when  delivery  of  the 
:  sugar  is  made  against  a  bona  fide  sales 
j  contract. 

II  (b)  The  following  shall  be  deemed 
fjto  constitute   delivery: 

,      (1)     Actual  delivery  of  the  sugar  by 
|the  seller,  or  by  the  warehouseman,  or 
I  custodian   (1)  to  the  buyer,  or  (ii)  to  a 
'common  carrier  for  transportation  to  the 
buyer,   whether   or  not   such   transporta- 
tion   involves    subsequent    transshipment 
:by  means  of  another  such  carrier. 

(2)      Constructive  delivery  of  the   su- 
ear  by  the  seller,  or  by  the  warehouse- 


man or  custodian,  by  (i)  delivery  to  the 
buyer  of  a  negotiable  or  non-negotiable 
warehouse  receipt,  or  custodian's  stor- 
age receipt,  representing  the  sugar,  or 
(ii)  acknowledgment  that  the  sugar  is 
held  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  buyer. 

(c)  Delivery  of  sugar  shall  be  evi- 
dence as  follows: 

(1)  By  the  seller.  Actual  delivery 
to  the  buyer  shall  be  evidenced  by  the 
buyer's  written  receipt  thereof;  actual 
delivery  to  a  common  carrier  for  trans- 
portation to  the  buyer  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
or  other  shipping  receipt,  issued  by  a 
common  carrier;  delivery  to  the  buyer 
of  a  negotiable  or  non-negotiable  ware- 
house receipt,  or  a  custodian's  storage 
receipt,  shall  be  evidenced  by  the 
buyer's  written  receipt  thereof;  and 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  sugar  is 
held  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  buyer 
shall  be  evidenced  by  the  buyer's  writ- 
ten receipt  of  the  notice  of  such  ac- 
knowledgment; and 

(2)  By  the  warehouseman  or  custo- 
dian. Actual  delivery  to  the  buyer  shall 
be  evidenced  by  the  warehouse  or  cus- 
todian delivery  advice  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  buyer's  written  receipt 
to  the  warehouseman  or  custodian; 
actual  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  for 
transportation  to  the  buyer  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  the  warehouse  or  custodian 
delivery  advice  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  or  other  shipping 
receipt,  issued  by  a  common  carrier; 
issuance  to  the  buyer  of  a  negotiable 
or  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt,  or 
custodian's  receipt,  representing  the  su- 
gar shall  be  evidenced  by  the  warehouse 
or  custodian  delivery  advice  showing 
the  number  of  such  receipt  and  to 
whom  issued;  and  any  other  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  sugar  is  held  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  buyer  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  the  warehouse  or  custodian 
delivery  advice  accompanied  by  the 
original  or  a  copy  of  the  buyer's  writ- 
ten   receipt    of   such    acknowledgment. 

(d)     A  sales  contract  shall  be  deem- 
(Continued  on   Page    107) 
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THe  MARHers 

Quotations  in  the  sugar  future  market 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
during  the  past  few  days  after  dropping 
down  to  new  lows  during  the  middle 
of  the  period  under  review.  May,  July, 
and  September  were  down  to  5.05,  5.05, 
and  5.06  respectively  on  December  18th 
with  December  down  to  4.99  and  March 
1949  down  to  4.75,  but  there  has  been 
a  gradual  upward  trend  since  that  date. 
Just  what  has  brought  about  this  re- 
covery does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear 
in  the  minds  of  the  market  commen- 
tators. 

The  closing  quotations  in  the  Number 
5  future  contract  today  (December 
26th)  show  Aiay  at  5.15,  which  is  down 
six  points  since  December  10th.  July 
is  5.16,  down  five  points;  September  is 
5.18,  down  four  points;  December  is 
5.09,  down  seven  points,  and  March 
1949  is  4.85,  which  is  down  seven  points 
since  our  last  report.  As  stated  above 
these  quotations  indicate  a  recovery  of 
ten  to  twelve  points  from  the  lows  reg- 
istered  during  the   period. 


ber  22nd,  that  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  was  expected  tc 
fix  the  quotas  between  7,300,000  anc 
7,800,000   tons. 


Practically  all  of  the  news  that  has 
come  out  of  Washington  regarding  the 
hearing  held  in  that  City  on  December 
16th,  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture some  assistance  in  determining  the 
1948  consumption  requirements  of  the 
Continental  United  States,  has  been  on 
the  long  side  with  the  Cubans  even 
predicting  that  the  United  States  will 
need  a  million  more  tons  of  sugar  than 
was  consumed  in  1947  in  1948.  Sug- 
gested consumption  figures  of  8,000,000 
tons  and  8,500,000  tons  have  been  made 
by  certain  heavy  consuming  interests. 
Most  of  the  domestic  producing  inter- 
ests filed  briefs  instead  of  testifying  at 
the  open  hearing,  however,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  their  ideas  of  con- 
sumption requirements  were  consider- 
ably under  those  of  the  refiners,  soft 
drink  manufacturers,  and  other  large 
consuming  elements. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchan2:e  ticker  report  stated, 
at   the   close   of   the    market   on    Decem- 


Cuba  is  having  labor  trouble  agair 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Sugai 
Workers  has  warned  the  Government 
that  they  will  not  allow  a  sugar  crop  tc 
be  made  in  1948  until  terms  of  crop 
payments  to  workers  have  been  settled 
We  understand  that  a  tentative  agree- 
ment guarantees  that  the  worker'e 
minimum  pay  in  1948  will  be  not  lesj 
than   the   highest   pay   received   in    1947 

The  Governments  of  the  llnitec 
States  and  Cuba  have  ratified  the 
agreement  whereby  the  duty  on  Cubar 
sugar  entering  the  U.  S.  on  and  aftei 
January  1,  1948  will  be  reduced  to  fift) 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  (0.50^  pei 
pound). 


Sales  of  actual  sugars  to  the  Ameri 
can  market  reported  since  Decembe: 
10th  have  consisted  of  23,000  tons  o 
Cubas  for  January  shipment  at  5.3! 
c.i.f.  (5.85  duty  paid)  to  National  anc 
4,000  tons  of  Cubas  for  March  ship 
ment  at  5.53  duty  paid  to  Godchaux 
The  sale  to  National  is  said  to  be  at  i 
premium  because  of  its  early  shipping 
date. 

A  report  on  December  18th  states 
that  Great  Britain  had  purchased  20, 
000  tons  of  Cuban  raws  at  3.80  centi 
per  pound  f.o.b.  Cuba. 

Greece  is  said  to  have  purchased  25, 
000  tons  of  Cuban  refined  sugar  fo 
January,  February,  and  March  ship; 
ment  at  5.20  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  Cuba| 
and  the  U.  S.  Army  is  reported  to  hav<| 
purchased  25,000  tons  of  Mexican  re| 
fined  sugar,  at  an  undisclosed  price,  fo| 
shipment  to  Korea.  | 

Louisiana  Markets  j 

Delivery  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  un| 
der  contract  to  the  refiners  has  conj 
tinned  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  but  there  still  have  been  n«| 
spot  transactions  reported.  This  mean! 
that  twelve  weeks  of  the  seventeeii 
week  contract  period  have  now  bee] 
completed  without  a  spot  sale  of  Louisij 
(Continued  on  Page   110) 
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SECRETARY  ANDERSON 

(Continued  from  Page  104) 
Italy  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
has  doubled  since  1940.  UNRRA  offi- 
cials in  Greece  a  year  ago  stated  that 
3  per  cent  of  the  people  had  active 
tuberculosis  and  that  another  7  per  cent 
showed  signs  of  it.  Many  other  dis- 
eases have  also  increased — particularly 
in  areas  which  were  under  German  oc- 
cupation. 

"I  was  in  Europe  briefly  this  sum- 
mer but  still  had  time  to  see  evidence 
of  hunger.  You  can  go  for  a  week 
and  not  see  a  grown  person  laugh.  Chil- 
dren are  languid  and  don't  play  nearly 
as  much  as  American  children  do.  But 
the  depth  of  Europe's  hunger  isn't  visi- 
ble to  the  eye.  It  is  what  doctors  call 
— hidden  hunger.  It  doesn't  show  on 
the  surface,  but  if  it  continues  long 
enough  it  will  lead  to  collapse. 

"The  key  to  understanding  the  Euro- 
pean situation,"  he  said,  "is  in  realiz- 
ing the  cumulative  effect  of  years  of 
food  shortage  coupled  with  the  unex- 
pected set-back  this  season.  It  has  been 
sight  years  since  Hitler  invaded  Poland 
and  the  food  shortages  of  much  of  Eu- 
rope  began   soon    after   that. 

"Since  the  war  ended  the  people  have 
been  working  to  rehabilitate  their  econo- 
mies. The  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Co-operation  reports  that  in 
1946  bread  grain  production  in  the  par- 
ticipating countries  was  back  up  to  83 
per  cent  of  prewar.  In  some  countries 
which  were  never  occupied  it  was  above 
prewar. 

"But  this  year  (1947)  was  another 
story.  The  bad  weather — especially  the 
drought  in  France — reduced  bread  grain 
production  in  1947  to  63  per  cent  of 
prewar.  That's  one-fourth  below  last 
year.  When  you  realize  that  Europe's 
people  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
harvest  as  a  time  when  their  Spartan 
rations  could  be  raised  a  little,  you 
realize   what   this   crop   failure    means. 

"In  France  where  the  wheat  harvest 
was  the  lowest  on  record,  bread  rations 
were  cut  one-fifth  w^hile  the  harvest  was 
going  on.  That  was  the  second  cut  this 
7^ar — the  other  one  havin?  come  in 
May. 


"The  European  grain  situation/'  Sec- 
retary Anderson  said,  "shapes  up  about 
like  this:  On  the  basis  of  world  condi- 
tions just  before  we  started  our  grain 
conservation  drive  it  appeared  that 
grain  available  to  Western  Europe 
would  fall  some  200  million  bushels 
short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  low  rations  of  the  past  year. 
Our  conservation  drive  is  aimed  at  sav- 
ing 100  million  bushels  of  additional 
grain — enough  to  fill  half  that  gap.  If 
we  reach  that  target  it  will  only  bring 
our  exports  to  last  year's  level.  That 
would  still  leave  Europe  with  less  grain 
than  last  year — certainly  a  grim  pros- 
pect. It  should  be  noted  that  in  figur- 
ing the  gap  in  Western  Europe  at  only 
200  million  bushels,  it  is  assumed  that 
wheat  exporting  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  will  send  in  100  mil- 
lion bushels  more  than  they  did  last 
vear." 


PROPOSED  DEFINITION 

(Continued   from   Page    105) 
ed  to  be  a  bona  fide  contract  if,  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the   foregoing: 

(1)  Actual  delivery  of  the  sugar  is 
made  under  the  contract  during  the 
quota  year  in  which  such  contract  is 
made; 

(2)  Constructive  delivery  of  the  su- 
gar is  made  under  the  contract  which 
permits  actual  delivery  during  the  quo- 
ta year  in  which  such  contract  is  made 
and  actual  delivery  is  made  by  Jan- 
uary  31    of  the   following  year; 

(3)  Constructive  delivery  of  the  su- 
gar is  made  under  the  contract  which 
permits  actual  delivery  during  the  quota 
year  in  which  such  contract  is  made  and 
the  sugar  is  paid  for  in  cash  by  January 
31  of  the  following  year;  or 

(4)  Constructive  delivery  of  the  su- 
gar is  made  under  the  contract  which 
permits  actual  delivery  during  the  quota 
year  in  which  such  contract  is  made  and 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
is  actually  delivered,  or  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
sugar  is  paid  in  cash,  by  January  31  of 
the  following  year:  Provided,  The  en- 
tire amount  of  the  sugar  is  actually  de- 
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CONTINUOUS  CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve   Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your  local   representative 
A.    J.    Keller,   Donaldsonville.   La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


F 

!     s 


DORR  CLARIFIERS 


FACTORY   SALES   &  ENGINEERING, 
INC. 

816  Howard  Ave.      New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union   St.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone    CAnal    1225 


FOR   SALE 

Model   294,   Crane    Suspension,    Fairbanks 
Scale  40,000  pounds  capacity 

Price  $850.00 
Condition — Unused 

HISGEN-DOYLE    COMPANY 

1022  Burgundy   St.  New   Orleans   16,  La. 

Phones:    Canal    5358;    Ka.vmond    6988 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050   Carondelet   St.  KAymond   0556 

Established    1915  New   Orleans   13,   La. 

DIESEL   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES   AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 
Ligrhtingr    -    Ignition    -    Carburetion 
Air  and   Oil   Filtration 


Starting 
MAGNETOS 


GENERATORS    -    MAGNETOS 


livered    to    the    buyer    and    paid    for    Ir 
full. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  sectior 
shall  apply  to  the  first  marketing  o 
sugar  produced  from  sugar  beets  anc 
sugarcane  grown  in  the  continenta 
United  States. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  lltl 
day  of  December,   1947. 

F.  R.  BURKE, 
Acting  Administrator 
— — o 

LEAGUE  FILES  BRIEF 

(Continued  from  Page  102) 
the  consumer.  As  the  elements  of  un 
certainty  regarding  the  different  factor 
begin  to  disappear  in  favor  of  definite 
ness  as  to  facts  and  figures,  the  Secre 
tary  and  his  advisors  retain  the  free 
dom  of  opportunity  to  apply  correctiv 
measures.  To  the  extent  that  thes 
measures  can  be  applied  through  in 
creasing  quotas  and  allotments,  the  pro 
gram  can  be  administered  with  th 
greatest  ease  and  with  highly  satisfac 
tory  results.  But  when  the  consump 
tion  estimate  proves  excessive  and  i 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  quotas  o 
allotments  under  the  provisions  of  th 
Sugar  Act,  the  difficulties  begin  to  mul 
tiply.  It  has  been  the  experience  o 
the  industry  that  the  tendency  is  t 
postpone  or  avoid  action  to  reduce  quo 
tas  already  fixed  and  allotted,  becaus 
of  the  involvements  and  disappoint 
ments  which  may  result.  A  firme 
policy  of  supervision  over  the  quot. 
program  flows  naturally  when  the  suga 
made  available  Is  equal  to  or  evei 
somewhat  less  than  the  demand  ma; 
be  expected  to  become  eventually 
Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the  Secre 
tary  that  the  initial  estimate  of  con 
sumption  and  the  supplies  of  sugaj 
made  available  under  the  announce(j 
quotas  should  be  arrived  at  conserl 
vatively,  in  keeping  with  all  of  th 
factors  specified  by  Congress  in  Secj 
tion  201   of  the   Sugar  Act. 

Ability  to  Market  Quota 

When  announcing  this  public  hear 
ing,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  stated  that  it  would  receive  brief 
with    regard    to    the    determination    an( 
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-e-allotment  of  sugar  by  which  any 
iomestic  area  may  be  unable  to  market 
ts  quota  in  1947.  No  determination 
mth  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  Main- 
and  Cane  Area  to  market  its  500,000- 
on  quota  within  the  calendar  year  of 
[948  can  be  accurately  judged  or  esti- 
nated  at  any  time  prior  to  July  at  the 
earliest.  Crop  estimates  made  each 
[uly  can  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
)robable  maximum  production  to  be 
expected  from  the  growing  crop.  Of 
:ourse,  crop  estimates  made  in  Septem- 
)er  are  based  upon  latest  observations 
It  stages  more  advanced  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crop  and,  therefore,  with 
I  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  Present 
ndications  are  that  the  1947  sugarcane 
:rops  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  will 
all  short  of  expectations  and  there 
vould  appear  to  be  no  need  for  mar- 
:eting  allotments  to  be  made  in  the 
ylainland  Cane  Area  for  1948.  Conse- 
luently,  the  ability  to  fill  the  500,000- 
|on  quota  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act 
/ill  depend  upon  the  prospects  of  de- 
veries  from  the  1948  crop  in  the  last 
uarter  of  that  year.  Under  the  cir- 
umstances,  we  recommend  that  no  de- 
^rmination  of  probable  deficits  in  the 
lainland  Cane  Area  should  be  offi- 
ally  made  for  purposes  of  reallotment 
ntll  the  crop  estimates  to  be  made  In 
uly  and  September  furnish  data  which 
an  be  said  to  form  a  sound  and  ac- 
jrate  basis  for  such  determination.  We 
icommend  caution  principally  because 
e  hope  to  avoid  any  necessity  for 
aking  marketing  allotments  to  proces- 
Drs  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  dur- 
ig  the  last  quarter  of   1948. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

C.  J.  BOURG 
, o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  99) 

u  producers,   but  there   were  basic   flg- 

-es    of    7,200,000,    7,400,000    and    7,- 

|)0,000  suggested  In  three  of  the  wrlt- 

;n    statements    filed    by    domestic    pro- 

.icers.     All  of  us  submitted  the  matter 

'r   determination    by    the    Secretary    as 

e   only   one   who   has    available   all   of 

e  data   and   statistics    upon   which    an 

ficlal   estimate    can   be   justified. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Barlett  —  Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South 
Peters  Street 

New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 
SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control.  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste 


ST£UFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby   Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,    INC. 

300   Decatur    St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney    Building 
New^  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal    Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine   Building 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &    DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


THE  MARKETS 

(Continued  from  Page  106) 

ana  raws.  The  quotation  on  raw  sugar 
delivered  New  Orleans,  has  remained  ai 
6.32  cents  per  pound  during  the  entir( 
season   to    date. 

Spot  sales  of  Louisiana  Blackstrap 
Molasses  have  also  been  lacking  since 
December  10th  and  the  quotation  or 
this  commodity,  in  bulk  f.o.b.  planta- 
tion, has  remained  unchanged  at  2[ 
cents  a  gallon.  Some  blackstrap  ha; 
been  contracted  for  at  29  cents  a  i 
Ion  but  the  shipping  dates  have  remov 
ed  these  transactions  from  the  spo 
sale    category. 

Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  since  th^ 
start  of  the  grinding  season,  issued  h] 
the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association 
have   been    as    follows: 

For  the  week  ending  October  9tb 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   23    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  16th 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  23  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23 re 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   25   cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  30tl| 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  25.90  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  6tl 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  13t} 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26.25. 

For  the  week  ending  November  20tl 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  27t!! 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents 

For  the  week  ending  December  4t 
Raws   6.32.    Blackstrap   27.80  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  lit 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  28.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  18t 
Raws    6.32.    Blackstrap    28.00    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  25t 
Raws   6.32.   Blackstrap   28.00. 

The    average    price    of    raw    sugar    f' 
the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  cane   pu 
chase    contract    period    is    6.32    cents 
pound. 

The  average  price  of  Louisiana  blac 
strap  molasses  for  the  twelve  wee 
ending   December  25th  is   26.245. 
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with 


2-4  Dow 
Weed  Killer 


Get  rid  of  that  cane  thief,  alhgator  weed, 
this  new,  easy,  effective,  inexpensive  way — 
the  way  cane  growers  everywhere  are  talk- 
ing about.  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  has  proved 
itself  in  actual  use  as  the  best  method  of 
controlling  alHgator  weed.  Apply  it  with 
ground  equipment  or  by  airplane — treat  as 
high  as  100  acres  an  hour,  2-4  Dow  Weed 
Killer  applied  in  April  or  May  will  effectively 
stop  alligator  weed  for  8  to  12  weeks.  Gener- 
ally only  one  or  two  treatments  are  needed 
in  a  crop  year.  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  elimi- 
nates costly  hand  weeding  and  gives  you 
more  effective  weed  control  at  lower  cost. 
Write  today  for  complete  information  on  the 
use  of  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  in  cane  fields — 
or  see  your  local  experiment  station. 

Esteron  44,  as  well  as  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer, 
is  ideal  for  clearing  canals  of  aquatic  plants 
such  as  water  hyacinth. 


USE    THE    RIGHT    DOVJ    WEED    KILLER 


2-4  DOW  WEED  KILLER  for  weeds 
in  rice,  sugar  cane,  pastures, 
fence  rows,  ditch  bonks. 


ESTERON  44  for  many  woody 
plants.  Controls  wild  rose,  poison 
ivy,  sumac  and  others. 


DOW  CONTACT  WEED  KILLER  for 
destroying  weeds  and  grass 
above  ground,  and  leaving  roots 
to  prevent  erosion. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

THE    DOW   CHEMICAL    COMPANY    •    MIDLAND,    MICHIGAN 

^ew  York  •  Boston  •  Philadelphia  'Washington  •  Cleveland  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis  •  Houston  'San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  SeattI* 

Dow  Chemical  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


CHEMICALS    INDISPENSABLE 
TO    It^lDUSTRY    AND    AGRICULTURl 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNER* 


Model  '*A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit    ^^ 

The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adai 
tability.     It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer    car   and    used    for    burning    along   higl 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,   ditches,   etc. 


The  Model  *'D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit 
built  on  an  angle  steel  frame  and 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  chassis  with 
either  steel  or  rubber  tires.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
between  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and 
pineapple  plantations.  Shields  are  pro- 
vided on  each  side  of  burner  hood  and 
are  adjustable.  They  can  be  swung  in 
and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to 
give  positive  control  of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop  plant.  Tke  entire 
space  up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows 
can  be  flamed  by  making  one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Representative   in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Pioneer   Inventors   and  Manufacturers   of  Open   Flame   Type  Weed   Burners 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Su- 
gar Act,  the  Secretary  has  estimated 
Ithat  the  consumption  requirements  for 
1948  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  7,800,000  tons. 
[According  to  the  immediate  market  re- 
action, this  estimate  appears  to  be  larger 
than  necessary  at  this  period.  We  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
choose  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
|the  domestic  producers  who  had  uni- 
|formly  advised  that  the  initial  quotas 
should  be  conservatively  determined  as 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  later 
for  correction  upward,  with  no  probable 
harm  to  any  area  or  individual.  Domes- 
tic producers  had  pointed  that  adjust- 
ments upward  would  be  well  received, 
as  any  actual  necessity  might  develop, 
in  contrast  to  the  difficulties  and  possi- 
ble harm  which  could  result  from  a  re- 
duction in  quotas  after  considerable 
sugar  had  been  marketed.  The  effect 
on  price  for  the  first  several  days  has 
been  bearish,  as  reflected  by  Exchange 
transactions,  but  we  have  not  abandon- 
ed hope  that  the  market  will  finally 
maintain  a  price  which  fairly  reflects 
the  1947  relationship  between  the  price 
of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  living  index, 
otherwise  the  domestic  industry  must 
look  for  further  action  from  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provision 
made  by  Congress  in  Section  201  of  the 
Sugar   Act. 

Molasses  Price 

A  deal  of  considerable  significance  to 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been 
announced  whereby  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  purchased  90,000,000  gallons 
of  blackstrap  molasses  from  Cuba  at  an 
approximate    price   of    18>^c   per    gallon, 


f.o.b.  tanker.  Growers  and  processors 
alike  will  be  interested  in  this  develop- 
ment as  the  price  paid,  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  delivered  price  of  28c 
being  paid  for  Louisiana  molasses.  90,- 
000,000  gallons  amount  to  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  1948  Cuban  pro- 
duction. With  such  a  laTge  proportion 
of  the  1948  Cuban  crop  being  sent  over- 
seas, the  effect  of  this  sale  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  the  LI.  S.  market  throughout 
the  year  and  not  without  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  price  of  molasses  when 
the  Louisiana  1948  crop  is  harvested. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  price  of  mo- 
lasses now  being  paid  for  the 
Louisiana  production  will  provide  a 
very  welcome  bonus  to  growers  and 
processors  alike  in  the  face  of  the  dis- 
appointing results  of  the  1947  crop.  It 
practically  amounts  to  a  silvery  lining 
for  the  otherwise  very  short  crop. 

Another  Tariff  Reduction 

The  President  signed  a  proclamation 
making  effective  on  January  1st  a  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
from  75c  to  50c  per  lb.  of  raw  sugar. 
Ordinarily  this  would  have  been  an 
item  of  major  interest  in  sugar  circles, 
but  it  has  caused  scarcely  a  ripple.  The 
market  has  taken  this  tariff  reduction 
in  stride  and  with  practically  no  reac- 
tion. As  we  have  often  stated,  the 
quota  program  is  a  much  more  definite 
and  reliable  means  of  controlling  im- 
ports. The  tariff  provides  a  competi- 
tive barrier,  but  as  experience  has 
shown,  the  effectiveness  of  a  tariff  rate 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  Im- 
porter is  willing  to  absorb  or  take 
(Continued  on  Page   126) 
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DISPOSAL  OF  SUGARCANE  BORERS  OVERWINTERING 

IN  SHOOTS  OF  SUMMER-PLANTED  CAN 


By  E.  K.  Byiium,  W.  E.  Haley,  and  E.  J. 
Bureau   of  Entomology 

There  are  two  rather  definite  periods 
for  planting  sugarcane  in  Louisiana, 
summer  and  fall  Summer  planting 
usually  starts  about  August  1  and  ex- 
tends for  about  15  days.  Fall  planting 
is  done  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  first  part  of  October. 
The  starting  and  closing  times  for 
summer  planting  depend  upon  the 
weather,  the  labor  supply,  and  the 
availability  of  seed  cane  mature  enough 
to  be  used  for  planting.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  summer-planted  cane  during  recent 
years,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  trend  may  continue  for  some  time. 
By  planting  some  of  the  cane  in  late 
summer  instead  of  leaving  it  all  until 
fall,  growers  can  use  the  short  labor 
supply  to  better  advantage.  The  much 
more  abundant  sprouting  of  seed  cane 
when  summer-planted  than  when  fall- 
planted  should  permit  planting  of  less 
seed  cane  per  acre,  and  thus  compen- 
sate largely  for  any  loss  due  to  the 
shorter  length  of  the  cane  available  for 
summer    planting. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  good  stand 
of  cane  can  be  obtained  by  summer 
planting  in  areas  where  wireworm  dam- 
age is  severe.  Several  experiments, 
with  both  large  and  small  plots,  have 
shown  that  wireworm  damage  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  planting  about  Au- 
gust   1. 

Shoots  from  summer-planted  cane 
offer  a  good  overwintering  medium  for 
the  sugarcane  borer,  Diatraea  sacchara- 
lis  (F.).  Summer-planted  cane  sprouts 
quickly,  and  the  young  shoots  make 
considerable  growth  before  they  are 
killed  by  frost,  but  become  heavily  in- 
fested by  the  borer.  The  older  shoots 
miay  develop  a  few  joints,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  killed  to  the  ground. 
Many  borers  mature  during  the  fall  in 
jointed  shoots  and  survive  the  winter 
in  them.     Under  normal  conditions  more 


Charpentier,  U.S.D.A.,  Agr.  Res.  Adm.^ 
and  Plant  Ouara^itine 

■      -^     1  •! 

overwmtenng  borers  are  present  ij 
shoots  from  summer-planted  cane  thaj 
in  any  other  material  found  on  sugai 
cane  plantations,  except  unburned  carl 
trash.  i 

Abundance    of    borers    overwiii 
tering    in    various    materials. — Th 

numbers  of  overwintering  borers  founj 
in  various  materials  in  the  sugar  are 
of  Louisiana  are  given  in  table  L  Fc 
1935-46  the  estimated  maximum  nun 
ber  of  overwintering  borers  per  acr 
in  shoots  from  summer-planted  car 
was  1,053  and  the  average  was  46' 
In  the  winter  of  1946-47  the  maximui 
was  found  to  be  3,775  and  the  averag 
1,482.  This  average  probably  is  higl 
however,  because  of  the  limited  numbe 
of  plantations  on  which  examinatior 
were  made.  The  large  number  c 
borers  found  overwintering  in  rice  stut 
ble  indicates  that  rice  fields  are  a 
important  source  of  spring  borer  ir 
festation  where  such  fields  are  locate 
near   sugarcane   fields. 

Methods  of  destroying  borers.— 

The  destruction  of  a  large  percentag 
of  the  borers  surviving  the  winter  i 
summer-planted  cane,  at  a  reasonabl 
cost  without  reducing  the  stand  cj 
cane,  has  been  a  difficult  problem.  Se\l 
eral  methods  of  handling  the  shoot 
to  destroy  these  borers  have  been  triec 
It  was  found  too  expensive  to  cut  anj 
remove  the  shoots  from  the  field  i| 
such   a   way   that   the    moths   would   ncj 

be  able  to  emerge  and  fly  back  into  thi 

I 

TABLE  1. — Estimated  numbers  of  sugarcane  borei! 

per  acre  surviving  the  winter  in  various  host  ma-i 

terials  in  Louisiana,  1935-46 


Material 
Sugarcane: 

Stubble 

Fall-planted  seed  cane 

Summer-planted  seed  cane 

Young  shoots  from  fall  planting 

Young  shoots  from  summer  planting 

Burned  cane  trash 

Covered  nonburned  cane  trash- 

Rice  Stubble 84,942 

(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


SUGARCANE  PRODUCTION 

IN  IBERVILLE  PARISH 

by 
R.  J.  Badeaux,  Jr.,  County  Agent 


The  term  "Sweet  Iberville"  is  not 
merely  a  figurative  saying  but  in  reality 
can  be  called  the  land  of  sugar.  It  is 
in  this  river  parish  that  nearly  19,000 
acres  of  sugarcane  is  planted  and  culti- 
vated in  the  latest  and  most  modern 
mechanized  fashion.  Large  plantations, 
six  sugar  mills,  namely,  Cora  Texas, 
Cedar  Grove,  Catherine,  St.  Louis,  Myr- 
tle Grove,  and  Slack's  all  spell  effi- 
cient assembly  line  technique  in  sugar- 
cane production,  harvest  and  milling. 
The  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  pro- 
ducers of  sugarcane  have  maintained  an 
average  above  that  for  the  state  in 
recent  years  despite  unfavorable  weath- 
er conditions  and  a  seriously  needed 
parish-wide   drainage   program. 

328,000  tons  of  cane  were  milled 
locally  this  year  which  represents  a 
19%  drop  compared  to  last  year.  A 
crop  that  promised  to  be  the  best  in  the 
parish  history  suffered  a  severe  sum- 
mer drought  and  an  early  fall  storm 
that  cut  heavily  into  yields  and  in- 
creased the  cost  of  harvest  by  nearly 
25  percent.  Weather  conditions  during 
the  milling  season  were  favorable  gen- 
erally except  for  short  spells  of  rain 
during  late  November  and  early  Decem- 
ber. Good  harvest  weather  allowed 
farmers  to  deliver  cane  relatively  clean 
of  trash  for  most  of  the  season.  This 
accounts  for  the  relative  low  trash  de- 
duction of  between  2  and  3  percent 
of  the  total  cane  milled.  Only  periodic 
trash    deductions    were    necessitated    be- 


cause of  the  exceptionally  clean  cane 
delivered.  An  active  campaign  by  mill- 
ers and  growers  to  have  only  clean  cane 
delivered  showed  up  in  sucrose  tests  as 
well  and  farmers  were  generally  well 
pleased  with  tests  this  fall.  Premium 
cane  was  delivered  by  many  growers 
even  from  the  beginning  of  the  season 
which   began   in    mid-October. 

Average  yields  of  about  17  tons  per 
acre  this  year  is  considerably  better 
than  expected  and  favorable  compared 
to  adjoining  parishes.  The  1948  crop  will 
be  about  the  same  in  acreage  as  1947. 
Plant  cane  stands  are  exceptionally 
good  with  plant  cane  in  over  1600  acres 
of  summer  fallow  plowed  lands.  John- 
son Grass  infestation  in  these  fallow 
lands  made  only  a  meek  appearance  be- 
fore frost.  Although  this  practice  has 
been  used  only  on  a  limited  basis  be- 
fore this  year  it  promises  to  be  practical 
and  economical  in  grass  control.  Yields 
have  been  known  to  double  on  lands 
so  treated  in  limited  acreages  on  pre- 
vious test  plots.  ' 

With  the  use  of  mechanical  harves- 
ters, three  row  cultivators,  ditch  bank 
burners,  fallow  plowing,  improved  fer- 
tilization, new  and  improved  varieties 
as  recommended,  airplane  dusting  for 
borer  control,  and  improved  milling 
facilities,  sugarcane  production  in  Iber- 
ville seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete- with  other  producing  areas  even 
at   lower   sugar   prices. 
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MR.  GODCHAUX  DISCUSSES 

THE  PURCHASE  CONTRACl 

We  print  below  a  letter  discussing  the  Louisiana  Cane  Purchase  Contract 
which  was  zvritten  on  December  30,  1947  by  Mr,  Walter  Godchaux,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 

The  Editor  is  glad  to  be  able  to  comply  zvith  Mr.  Godchaux' s  request  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  and  will  always  welcome  letters 
from  our  readers  on  any  subjects  that  are  of  interest  to  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry. 


Mr.   Marcel   J.   Voorhies,  General   Man- 
ager, 
American   Sugar   Cane   League, 
414  Whitney  Building, 
New  Orleans    12,  Louisiana. 
Dear   Mr.   Voorhies: 

Now  that  we  have  come  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  sugar  cane  grinding  cam- 
paign for  the  crop  of  1947,  all  proces- 
sors, as  well  as  all  sugar  cane  farmers 
sending  their  cane  to  the  various  fac- 
tories, must  realize  forcibly  that  we 
have  come  to  an  impasse  as  regards 
the  all  important  matter  of  the  quality 
of  cane  delivered  to  the  various  pro- 
cessing factories. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of 
extraneous  matter,  such  as  leaves,  tops, 
soil,  weeds,  etc.,  brought  to  the  factories 
mixed  with  the  sugar  cane,  caused  un- 
doubtedly by  the  use,  forcibly,  of  me- 
chanical harvesters,  and  the  hand  cut- 
ting of  cane,  cutting  only  top  and  bot- 
tom without  removal  of  the  green  and 
dry  leaves  at  times  due  to  v/et  weather. 

The  result  of  such  a  procedure  as 
mentioned  above  is — 

1.  That  the  milling  rate  at  all  fac- 
tories has  been  greatly  diminished; 
to  such  an  extent  that  were  it  not 
for  the  short  crop  and  the  lateness  in 
arrival  of  the  killing  freeze  to  date, 
a  great  deal  of  sugar  cane  tonnage 
would  have  been  endangered  through 
freeze   losses   and  other  causes. 

2.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the  milling 
equipment  due  to  excessive  trash 
causing  mill  roller  slippage^  and  miak- 
ing  It  at  times  utterly  Impossible  to 
clarify  the  cane  juice  even  at  a  low 
rate   of  milling. 


3.  The  very  appreciable  loss  of  "red 
enment"  of  pounds  of  sugar  per  toi 
due  to  the  Inability  of  getting  normal 
juice  and  sucrose  extraction,  and  poo 
clarification. 

4.  The  higher  cost  of  plant  oper 
ations  due  to  low  tonnage  handle( 
per  day,  and  the  higher  freight  cost 
suffered  by  the  processors  due  to  th' 
excessive  amount  of  offal  and  alsi 
the  high  cost  of  harvesting  whicl 
falls  heavily  on  the  hands  of  th 
farmers,  making  it  necessary  to  hau 
from  the  fields  to  the  loading  sta 
tions  and  factories  foreign  materia 
on  which  deductions  must  be  mad 
by  the  processors  to  avoid  posltiv 
loss   in  operation. 

The  price  of  cane  for  countless  yeare 
before  the  advent  of  the  cane  harveste 
and  the  acceptance  of  cane  cut  onl; 
top  and  bottom,  was  based  upon 
QUALITY  OF  CANE  that  was  cut  i 
the  LAST  MATURE  JOINT  ANI 
REASONABLY  CLEAN  OF  TRASP 
This  standard  of  quality  has  been  abani 
doned  in  recent  years. 

The  sugar  Industry  of  Louisiana  i 
under  the  control  of  the  United  State 
Government,  acting  through  its  Depart] 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  Departmerj 
is  authorized  by  law  to  impose  corj 
tracts  for  the  purchase  of  sugar  cane  hi 
processors  from  the  growers  on  termi 
that  are  fair  and  equitable.  Such  a  corj 
tract  has  not  been  In  vogue  In  recerj 
years.  It  is  not  fair  and  equitable  be 
cause  the  yield  on  which  the  old  cor 
tract  was  based,  was  possible  to  be  otl 
tained,   due  to  the  proper   harvesting  c| 

(Continued    on    Page    125)  \ 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  Louisiana  grinding  campaign  is 
almost  over  but  there  still  are  some  mills 
working  as  we  go  to  press.  We  believe, 
however,  that  practically  all  of  these 
plants  will  have  finished  by  the  time 
this    issue    is    mailed. 

Our  friends,  the  county  agents,  have 
been  kind  enough  to  supply  us  with 
the  following  reports  and  we  pass  them 
on   to   our   readers. 

St.  James  Parish.  Joseph  Lanien- 
iola,  reporting  on  January  8th  advised 
that  the  grinding  season  in  St.  James 
Parish  was  98  per  cent  completed  on 
diat  date.  About  245,000  tons  of  cane 
had  been  milled  up  to  January  8th 
with  the  sugar  production  averaging 
about  148  pounds  to  a  ton  of  cane. 
Cane  production  per  acre  has  averaged 
about  18  tons.  Mr.  Lamendola  states 
:hat  the  number  of  acres  in  cane  in 
lis  district  for  the  1948  crop  will  total 
ibout  20,000  as  compared  with  a  1947 
acreage    of    19,205. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  Reporting  from 
[Ferrebonne  Parish  on  January  10th 
Richard  Sonnier  stated  that  grinding 
:)perations  in  his  district  were  about 
)5  per  cent  completed  on  that  date, 
rhe  cane  production  per  acre  has  aver- 
iged  about  16  tons  and  the  sugar  pro- 
iuction  per  ton  of  cane  about  15^ 
)ounds.  About  290,000  tons  of  cane 
ad  been  ground  by  the  mills  in  Terre- 
)onne  Parish  to  January  10th,  with 
hree  mills  in  the  parish  still  operating, 
rhe  acreage  planted  to  cane  in  Terre- 
)onne  Parish  this  year  is  about  22,500 
.s  compared  with  21,900  acres  in  cane 
n    1947. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  A.  K.  Smith, 
r.,  advised  us  in  the  January  1st  issue 
f  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  that  the 
larvesting  operations  in  his  parish  had 
een  completed  before  the  first  of  the 
ear.      His    report    dated    January    7th 


states  that  the  cane  production  per  acre 
was  about  14  tons,  and  that  the  acre- 
age in  cane  for  1948  is  about  the  same 
as  that  used  in  1947  which  was  1,800 
acres. 

Lafourche   Parish.     A.   C.   Moreau 

estimated  on  January  7th  that  the 
grinding  campaign  in  Lafourche  Parish 
was  about  95  per  cent  completed  with 
the  Greenwood  and  Leighton  mills 
through  grinding.  Four  other  mills 
were  still  operating.  The  estimated 
grinding  to  January  7th  amounted  to 
616,000  tons  of  cane  with  the  sugar 
production  running  about  145  pounds  to 
the  ton  and  the  cane  production  about 
17  tons  to  the  acre.  Thirty-nine  thous- 
and acres  will  be  used  for  the  1948 
cane  crop  in  Lafourche  Parish  as  com- 
pared  with   36,800   acres   in    1947. 

Iberia  Parish.  The  grinding  cam- 
paign in  Iberia  Parish  was  99  per  cent 
completed  on  January  8th,  according 
to  a  report  from  W.  E.  Williams,  with 
only  the  Right  Way  factory  still  in 
operation  on  that  date.  Mr.  Williams 
advises  us  that  Duhe  &  Bourgeois  fin- 
ished their  grinding  operations  on 
December  27th,  The  Vida  Sugar  Com- 
pany on  December  29th,  the  Orange 
Grove  Sugar  Company  on  January 
6th,  and  the  Iberia  Sugar  Cooperative 
and  the  M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  mills 
on  January  7th.  The  estimated  grind- 
ing to  January  8th  announced  to  352,- 
000  tons  of  cane  and  the  sugar  produc- 
tion per  ton  of  cane  averaged  from 
148  to  150  pounds.  The  cane  produc- 
tion per  acre  has  averaged  between 
Uy2   to    14  tons. 

St.  John  Parish.  On  January  8th 
Otis  J.  Broussard,  county  agent  of  St. 
John  Parish,  advised  us  that  the  grind- 
ing campaign  in  his  district  was  about 
90  per  cent  completed  with  148,500 
tons    of   cane    ground.      The    production 
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of  cane  per  acre  In  his  district  has 
averaged  about  17^  tons  and  the  sugar 
production  about  156  pounds  to  the  ton 
of  cane.  Mr.  Broussard  estimates  that 
about  10,300  acres  will  be  used  for  the 
1948  cane  crop  as  compared  with  10,- 
000  acres  in  1947.  The  San  Francisco 
mill  was  the  only  plant  that  had  com- 
pleted its  grinding  campaign  on  January 
8th,  but  Caire  &  Graugnard  was  sched- 
uled to  finish  on  January  9th  and  the 
Godchaux  (Reserve)  mill  on  January 
15th. 

Assumption  Parish.  The  amount 
of  cane  ground  in  Assumption  Parish  to 
January  7th  came  to  505,000  tons  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  from  Moore 
Valois  on  that  date.  Cane  production 
has  averaged  about  16  tons  to  the  acre 
and  the  production  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  about  145  pounds.  The  Lula, 
Cedar  Grove  (Robichaux)  and  Glen- 
wood  Cooperative  mills  had  completed 
grinding  by  January  7th  leaving  three 
mills  still  grinding  in  the  parish.  Mr, 
Valois  estimates  that  about  35,600  acres 
are  in  cane  for  the  1948  crop  in  his 
district  compared  with  35,437  acres  used 
for   cane   in    1947. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  ^  On  January  8th 
P.  J.  deGravelles  advised  us  from  St. 
Mary  Parish  that  the  grinding  cam- 
paign there  was  90  per  cent  completed, 
with  five  mills  still  in  operation  on  that 
date.  The  cane  ground  to  January  8th 
amounted  to  495,000  tons  with  the  pro- 
duction per  acre  averaging  about  16 
tons.  The  cane  acreage  for  the  1948 
crop  in  St.  Mary  Parish  will  be  about 
39,500  acres  compared  with  39,458  acres 
last  year. 

Iberville  Parish.  The  Iberville 
Parish  grinding  campaign  was  com- 
pleted before  January  12th  and  M.  J. 
Badeaux,  Jr.,  reported  on  that  date  that 
252,000  tons  of  cane  had  been  milled 
in  his  district.  Sugar  production  has 
run  about  140  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
cane  and  the  production  of  cane  per 
acre  has  averaged  between  12  to  13 
tons.  Mr.  Badeaux  estimates  that  about 
19,200  acres  will  be  used  for  the  1948 
cane  crop  which  is  unchanged  from 
that  of  last  year. 


Sujar  Production 

Through  January  lOtli 

We  have  been  advised  by  Dr.  W.  Ml 
Grayson,  Chief  of  the  Louisiana  Suga 
Division  of  the  Production  &  Marketing 
Administration,  that  through  the  weel 
ending  January  10th  the  Louisiana  su 
gar  mills  ground  3,958,632  tons  of  cam 
and  that  the  sugar  production  througl 
January  10th  amounted  to  approxi 
mately  290,000  tons,  raw  value.  As  W' 
have  reported  in  previous  issues  thes 
production  figures  cover  sugar  actualh 
in  the  bag,  or  ready  for  shipment,  an( 
do  not  include  sugar  in  process  at  th 
mills. 


THi  MARHBTS 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  anj 
nounced  the  estimated  sugar  consump 
tion  requirements  for  the  United  State 
over  the  week-end  immediately  follow 
ing  New  Year's  Day.  He  placed  th 
needs  for  sugar  here  at  7,800,000  ton 
(200,000  tons  less  than  the  highest  con 
sumption  in  history)  and  the  futur 
market  immediately  dropped  17  point 
in  the  May  position,  14  points  in  Jul) 
and  16  points  in  the  September,  Decern 
ber  and  March  and  May  1949  position 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  th 
trade  considered  the  estimate  too  hig^ 
to  maintain  the  market.  Writing  in  th 
January  9th,  Times-Picayune  on  thi 
subject,  Paul  Wooton,  the  Times-Picct 
yune  Washington  Staff  Correspondem 
stated  that  "Domestic  sugar  producer 
think  this  estimate  is  too  high.  The 
point  out  that  this  is  within  200,00 
tons  of  the  highest  annual  consumptio 
of  sugar  in  history.  In  1941,  8,000,00 
tons  of  sugar  were  absorbed  by  th 
American  market.  This  was  the  yean 
however,  when  sugar  rationing  wa 
threatened.  Practically  every  consume 
bought  additional  sugar  as  a  safeguar 
against  possible  inability  to  secure  adf 
quate  supplies  later."  .  .  .  "Domesti 
producers  are  convinced  that  consump 
tion  in  1948  will  not  exceed  7,500,00 
tons.     Average  annual  consumption  pre 
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Honorable  Harry  D.  Wilson 

Harry  D.  Wilson,  who  was  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  32  years,  died  at  Baton  Rouge  on  January  7th,  1948. 
He  was  78  years  old. 

No  Louisiana  State  official  ever  held  office  continuously  for  so  long 
a  time  as  "Uncle  Harry"  as  he  was  known  affectionately  to  thousands 
both  here  and  elsewhere  and  throughout  his  career  his  friendliness  and 
sincerity,  his  sparkling  sense  of  humor  and  his  outstanding  competence 
attracted  to  him  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  officially  or  otherwise. 

Honors  came  abundantly  because  of  his  industry  and  his  conscientious- 
ness and  his  obvious  love  for  the  State  that  was  his  home,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  agriculturally  he  gave  all  he  had. 

For  the  last  22  years  of  his  life  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Southern 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture.  Among  his  prized  possessions  was  a  book- 
let containing  congratulatory  letters  from  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  inscribed  "To  Our  Uncle  Harry". 

In  these  days  of  political  stratagems,  ambuscades  and  spoils  Harry  D. 
Wilson  was  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  power  of  industry,  honesty,  sin- 
cerity and  unselfishness  in  public  life. 


war  was  6,800,000  tons.  The  domestic 
industry  sees  nothing  in  the  outlook 
that  would  justify  an  addition  of  more 
than  700,000  tons  to  that  figure." 

Quotations  in  the  future  market  have 
recovered  some  from  the  lows  of  Jan- 
uary 2nd  and  the  closing  quotations 
today  (January  9th)  place  May  at  5.15, 
which  is  unchanged  since  our  last  re- 
port. July  is  5.15,  which  is  down  1 
point;  September  is  5.15,  down  3  points; 
December  is  5.06,  down  3  points;  and 
March  1949  is  4.82,  which  is  down  3 
points  since  the  close  on  December  26th. 


Only  one  sale  of  actual  sugars  from 
off-shore  areas  was  reported  during  the 
period  under  review  (December  26th 
through  January  9th).  This  consisted 
of  15,000  bags  of  Puerto  Rican  raws 
for  January  shipment  at  5.67  cents  per 
pound  delivered  to  a  U.  S.  refiner.  This 
isale  was  reported  on  January  6th  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New 
York  spot  raw  price  on  the  Ticker 
declined  from  6.32  to  5.65  on  January 
7th  which  was  the  day  immediately  fol- 
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lowing  the  reported  Puerto  Rican  trans- 
action. Today  January  9th  the  spot 
raw  sugar  price  in  New  York  is  re- 
ported by  the  Ticker  as  5.70. 

LOUISIANA  MARKETS 

The  first  spot  sale  of  Louisiana  raws 
since  the  start  of  the  1947  grinding 
campaign  was  recorded  in  New  Orleans 
on  January  7th.  The  sale  consisted  of 
3,500  bags  of  raws  from  the  Waterford 
Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.  to  Godchaux 
Sugars,  Inc.,  and  reduced  the  spot  price 
of  Louisiana  raws  from  6.32  to  5.67, 
dehvered  New   Orleans. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  .report 
that  this  transaction  has  caused  con- 
siderable comment  as  it  has  reduced 
the  spot  quotation  on  raw  sugar  and 
will  be  reflected  in  the  final  settlements, 
not  only  for  sugar  that  has  been  sold  on 
average  prices  but  also  in  the  season's 
average  price  of  cane.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Louisi- 
ana industry,  that  this  sale  was  made 
but  we  beheve  that  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  sugar  was 
very  definitely  not  out  of  line  with  the 
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value  of  raw  sugar  as  reflected  by  the 
future  market  quotations  and  by  actual 
sales  made  in  New  York  for  January, 
February  and  March   shipments. 

No  spot  sales  of  Louisiana  blackstrap 
molasses  have  been  recorded  since  our 
last  report  and  the  quotation  on  this 
commodity  remains  unchanged  at  28 
cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  f.o.b.   plantation. 


Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  since  the 
start  of  the  grinding  season,  issued  by 
the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association, 
have   been   as   follows: 

For  the  week  ending  October  9th. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   23    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  16th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  23  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23rd. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   25    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  30th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  25.90  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  6th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26  cents. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Barlett  —  Walter  M.  Bartlett 
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For  the  week  ending  November  13th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26.25. 

For  the  week  ending  November  20th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  27th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents 

For  the  week  ending  December  4th. 
Raws   6.32.    Blackstrap   27.80  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  11th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  28.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  18th. 
Raws    6.32.    Blackstrap    28.00    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  25th. 
Raws   6.32.   Blackstrap   28.00. 

For  the  week  ending  January  1st. 
Raws   6.32.      Blackstrap   28.00. 

For  the  week  ending  January  8th. 
Raws   6.06.     Blackstrap   28.00. 

The  average  price  of  raw  sugar  for 
the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  the  cane  pur- 
chase contract  period  is  6.30  cents  a 
pound. 

The  average  price  of  Louisiana  black- 
strap molasses  for  the  fourteen  weeks 
ending  January  8th,    1948  is   26.496. 


FLASH! 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  advised  by 
the  Baton  Rouge  office  of  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration  that 
they  have  been  instructed  by  Washington 
to  fix  the  average  price  of  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  for  the  week  ending  January 
8th,    1948    at    6.32    cents    per    pound. 

Apparently  the  Sugar  Division  has 
elected  to  disregard  the  spot  sale  of 
Louisiana  raws  to  Godchaux  on  January 
7th  and  the  weekly  average  price  of  6.06 
issued  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  &  Rice 
Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association,  Inc.,  for  the  week  ending 
January   8th,    1948. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  L-a, 
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DISPOSAL  OF  BORERS 

(Continued  from  Page  116) 

same  or  other  fields.  It  was  also  found 
too  expensive  to  pile  the  shoots  In  the 
field  and  burn  them  completely  enough 
to  kill  a  high  percentage  of  the  borers, 
even  when  oil  was  applied  to  the  piles 
to  make  a  hotter  fire.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  burn  the  standing  shoots  by 
means  of  a  flame  cultivator  with  a 
burner  operating  at  near  maximum 
capacity  on  each  side  of  the  row.  The 
dead  trash  burned  rapidly,  but  the  heat 
was  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  borers  in 
the  live  jointed  shoots. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  most 
practical  method  of  handling  the  shoots 
from  summer-planted  cane  has  been  to 
shave  them  off  close  to  the  ground 
during  the  last  half  of  February  or 
early  in  March,  and  to  cover  them 
thoroughly  with  soil  in  the  ''middles" 
(spaces  between  the  rows).  The  shoots 
should  be  left  covered  as  long  as  culti- 
vation of  the  new  growth  can  be  de- 
layed. Examinations  have  shown  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  borers  remain 
alive  In  the  burled  material,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  reduce  the  spring 
emergence  greatly  Is  to  keep  the  in- 
fested material  covered  with  soil. 
!  Although  the  control  measure  just 
described  is  practiced  In  many  fields, 
.examinations  for  eggs  and  flrst-genera- 
jtlon  borers  have  shown  the  population 
;:o  be  usually  higher  in  fields  of  sum- 
Imer-planted  cane  than  In  adjacent  stub- 
ble cane,  or  In  fall-planted  cane.  Inves- 
tigations were  therefore  conducted  In 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
jlndustry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engl- 
[leerlng  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  more 
effective  method  of  destroying  overwln- 
lerlng  borers  In  the  shoots.  The  first 
Tiachine  developed  for  this  purpose  was 
3f  a  roller-crusher  type.  It  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  because  it  failed  to  catch 
and  pull  the  shoots  between  the  rollers, 
rhe  second  machine  was  of  a  hammer- 
nill  shredder  type,  and  the  results  ob- 
:alned  were  very  promising.  This  ma- 
:hlne  was  first  tried  out  during  the 
-vinter  of  1946-47  on  a  few  rows  of 
.ummer-planted  cane  of  about  normal 
lelght.      The    results    were    so    satisfac- 


tory that  It  was  used  later  in  two  small 
experiments  with  replicated  rows,  which 
were  compared  with  similar  rows  from 
which  the  shoots  were  shaved  and  de- 
stroyed. The  shoots  were  so  thoroughly 
shredded  that  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  that  had  not  been  damaged  suffi- 
ciently to  kill  the  borers  overwintering 
In  them.  This  machine  severed  the 
shredded  material  from  the  stubs  and 
left  It  on  top  of  the  rows.  An  attach- 
ment to  deflect  the  material  into  the 
middles    probably    could    be    devised. 

In  an  experiment  on  C.  P.  34/120 
cane  in  which  the  untreated  shoots  con- 
tained an  average  of  1,888  borers  per 
acre,  the  shaved  shoots  contained  702 
borers  per  acre,  and  the  shredded  shoots 
none.  The  stubs  left  by  the  shredder 
contained  only  24  borers  per  acre.  In 
another  experiment  on  variety  C.  P. 
29/320,  which  averaged  1,525  borers 
per  acre  In  the  shoots  prior  to  treat- 
ment, the  shredded  shoots  contained  36 
borers  per  acre,  and  the  stubs  73.  In 
these  experiments  the  stubs  were  shaved 
from    the    shredded    rows    and    thrown 
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into    the    middles    by    the    shaving    ma- 
chine. 

It  is  of  course  important  to  know 
what  effect  the  shaving  off  or  shredding 
of  the  fall  shoots  of  summer-planted 
cane  to  eliminate  the  borers  may  have 
on  the  productive  stand  of  cane  in 
these  fields.  Several  experiments  were 
therefore  conducted  to  determine  this 
effect.  The  stand  counts  were  made 
in  1942  and  1946  from  April  17  to 
May  6,  and  are  given  in  table  2.  These 
counts  showed  that  shaving  the  shoots 
off  in  December  probably  decreased 
the  stand,  but  that  plots  shaved  after 
early  January  had  a  larger  number 
of  plants  per  acre  than  plots  not  shaved, 
and  that  plots  shaved  after  February 
15  had  the  largest  number  of  plants  per 
acre. 

Summary. — The  heavy  infestation 
of  the  sugarcane  borer,  Diatraea  sacchar- 
alis  (F.),  that  develops  in  the  fall 
growth  of  summer-planted  cane  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  moths 
that  emerge  and  lay  eggs  on  the  young 
cane     the     following     spring.       The     in- 
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Adjusted  in  any  position 

Fits  any  type  of  team  Cultivator 

The   Rotary   Hoe   is   built  to   fit 

any   tractor   cultivator 

with  shanks. 

Patented  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

for  any  particulars  write  to 

NEVILLE  Z.  HEBERT 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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creased  acreage  of  summer-planted  can 
makes  the  disposal  of  the  overwintei 
ing  shoots  an  important  problem.  ^ 
number  of  methods  have  been  tried,  bi 
in  most  cases  the  borer  mortality  wa 
so  low  or  the  cost  of  disposal  was  s 
high  that  the  method  was  not  practica 


TABLE  2.— Effect  on  stand  of  shaving  off  shoots 
summer-plaHted  cane  at  different  dates. 


Date 
shaved 


Date  stand 
counts 
made 


Variety 


Number 

of 
samples 


Estimat(, 
numbe;! 
of  shool 
per  acr 


10-foot  samples 


12/11/41 

4/17/42 
4/20/42 

C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 

28/19 

29/116 

29/320 

28/11 

20 
20 
20 
15 

6,L 
28,9; 
11,3' 
39,0: 

Aver 

ige 

.      21,3; 

1/14/42 

4/17/42 
4/20/42 

C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 

28/19 

29/116 

29/320 

28/11 

20 
20 
20 
10 

32,2: 

71,8; 

41,6 
80,6 

Averf 

ige- 

56,5; 

3/10/42 

4/17/42 
4/20/42 

C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 

28/19 

29/116 

29/320 

28/11 

20 
20 
20 
10 

45,2 

99,6 

62,3; 

104,2 

Aver£ 

77,8 

Not  shaved 

4/17/42 
4/20/42 

C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 

28/19 
29/116 
29/320 
28/11 

5 
5 
5 
5 

23,4' 
36,3' 
20,0 
67,1. 

36,7. 

25-foot  samples 

4/13/46 
2/11/46 
2/  4/46 

4/18/46 
5/  6/46 
5/  6/46 

C.P.   34/120 
C.P.  29/120 
Co.  290 

60 
50 
30 

34,  Oi 
38,4 
35,6' 

Avers 

36,0 

2/27/46 
2/26/48 

2/25/46 

3/18/46 
5/  6/46 
5/  6/46 

C.P.   34/120 
C.P.   29/120 
Co.  290 

60 
50 
30 

30,9 
38,0 

26,8 

Avera 

ge 

31,9 

Not  shaved 

4/18/46 
5/  6/46 

C.P. 
C.P. 

34/120 
29/120 

30 
25 

16,8 
26,8 

21.8 

Shaving    off   the 

shoots    c 

ifter    F( 

^bruai 

15    and   immedia 
der  in  the  middl 

tely    plov 

ss  has  gi^ 

nng  th( 
/en  goo 

tm   ui 
d  bon 

control     when     t 

he 

midd 

les     we 

re     n( 

plowed  out  for 

several   w 

^eeks,   and   hi\ 
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ncreased  the  stand  of  productive  cane. 
Shredding  the  shoots  by  machinery  kill- 
ed most  of  the  borers  overwintering  in 
:hem. 


MR.  GODCHAUX 

(Continued  from  Page  118) 

;he  cane,  now  these  yields  are  impos- 
;ible  to  obtain  due  to  the  manner  of 
larvesting. 

In  the  present  contract  all  the  econ- 
omies of  the  mechanical  harvesting  go 
;o  the  farmers,  all  the  difficulties  and 
leterence  of  such  harvesting  must  be 
net  by  the  processors.  This  is  eml- 
lently  Inequitable.  I,  for  one,  as  an  In- 
iividual,  do  not  believe  in  penalties  or 
deductions.  These  leave  a  bad  taste, 
md  offer  causes  for  disagreement  be- 
tween processors  and  cane  farmers. 

\  Due  to  the  Inability  to  obtain  the 
ecessary  labor,  the  present  method  of 
arvesting  has  not  only  come  to  stay, 
)ut  will  be  greatly  extended  and  will 
ecome  probably  universal  within  the 
ext  year  or  so.  Therefore,  It  Is  my 
tudled  opinion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
rnment  authorities,  through  the  De- 
artment  of  Agriculture,  must  formulate 

cane  contract  based  upon  the  condi- 
on  in  which  the  cane  is  delivered  to 
tie  factories.  In  other  words,  a  con- 
"act  to  be  fair  and  equitable  must  be 
ased  on  dirty  cane,  which  basis  shall 
e  the  normal  value  of  cane  as  pres- 
Qtly  harvested,  and  not  based  as  It 
presently  on  cane  that  is  cut  in  the 
[AST  MATURE  JOINT  AND  REA- 
lONABLY  CLEAN  OF  TRASH.  The 
JDvernment  must  evaluate  such  a  de- 
very    and    base    Its    price    accordingly. 

hen  It  will  be  up  to  the  processors  to 
jsvlse  ways  and  means  to  clean  the 
me    at    the    various    factories,    hoping 

lat    they    can    come    out    whole    under 

ich  a  new  contract. 

If  we  will  study  the  experiences  of 
-her  sugar  cane  countries  producing 
igar  from  sugarcane,  we  will  learn  that 
ley  have  all  gone  through  the  same 
i^periences  as  we  are  going  through  at 
resent.  They  have  and  are  solving 
leir  difficulties  In  the  way  I  have  sug- 


gested.    They  are  receiving  trashy  cane 
and   cleaning   same   at   the   factory. 

It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
contemplate  harvesting  of  the  next  crop 
without  effecting  at  least  the  partial 
solution  to  all  of  these  problems,  and 
If  the  sugar  Industry  of  Louisiana  is 
to  endure  on  a  safe  and  profitable  basis, 
all  concerned  should  get  busy  at  once 
in  this  solution  for  the  harvesting  so 
as  to  be  prepared  safely  for  the  har- 
vesting of  the   1948  sugar  cane  crop 

The  above  is  the  situation  as  I  see 
It.  The  cleaning  of  the  cane  In  the  fields 
by  mechanical  devices  Is  practically  an 
Impossible  task  in  wet  weather,  as  the 
cleaning  machines  would  not  operate  In 
such  weather,  and  their  cost  would  be 
so  high  that  small  farmers  could  not 
take  advantage  of  them  even  If  they 
would  work,  which  Is  highly  Improb- 
able. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  INC. 

Walter  Godchaux 
Vice  President. 
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Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline   Implements 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 
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Hibernia  Bank  Building 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
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THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
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New^  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine   Building 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF   N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  115) 

losses.  The  Philippine  sugar  had  prac 
tically  nullified  the  tariff  in  1932  whe 
sugar  reached  the  level  of  a  quoted  pric 
of  2.58c  per  lb.  No  area  could  produc 
and  market  sugar  at  such  a  low  coe 
without  loss;  yet  as  long  as  surplu 
sugars  were  available,  everybody  els 
had  to  meet  the  price.  Under  the  quel 
ta  system  Louisiana  has  the  benefit  c 
an  assured  market  for  the  500,000-to 
quota  which  it  shares  with  Floridc 
plus  safeguards  as  to  cost-and-price  r(| 
lationship.  Let  us  not  forget  that  thes 
two  States,  comprising  the  Mainlan 
Cane  Area,  could  not  justify  on  cor 
temporary  production  records  a  greatc 
quota  under  the  1934  Act  than  260,0Cj 
tons.  The  quota  was  later  increasei 
under  the  1937  Act  to  420,000  tons,  ol 
the  record  of  actual  performance  in  tl| 
intervening  years.  Reflecting  their  wd 
production,  Louisiana  and  Florida  a 
now  guaranteed  a  market  of  a  minimu 
of  500,000  tons  annually  over  a  peric 
of  five  years.  In  supporting  the  Sug 
Act  of  1948,  the  League  can  be  assure 
that  it  has  helped  to  provide  the  mo 
effective  protectiofi  for  Louisiana  pr( 
ducers,  which  protection  is  certain 
become  more  evident  as  the  world  su 
pluses  of  sugar  again  are  restored. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana  j 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc 
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ALUMINUM      COMPANY     OF     AMERICA 

CHEMICALS       DIVISION 
1853  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
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Packed  in  50-lb.  bags,  6-lb.  bags  and  handy  Mb.  shaker  cans. 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  '*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  tui 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  bur 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  low 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  speci 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  **A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dens 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  av« 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whi 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation, 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fi 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sai 
speed   consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel   oil;    at    5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative  in  Louisiana,  WOODWARD,   WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,   New  Orleans  9,  I 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPAKY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers    of  Open   Flame   Type  Weed   Burners 
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the  NEW 


P&H  CANELOADER 


with  "BARRAS 
patented  piler 


i 


\ 


A  Two -Purpose  Machine  •  •  • 

1.  Loads  Cane 
2.  Cleans  Ditches 


The  new  P&H  Caneloader  is  engineered  for 
the  cane  fields  —  not  an  adapted  machine. 
That's  why  it's  the  only  machine  providing 
12  months'  service.  In  the  cutting  season,  it 
loads  cane  swiftly  and  at  low  cost  —  other 
times  it  serves  as  a  dragline  for  efficient 
ditch  cleaning.  Changeover  is  fast  and  easy. 


Designed   specifically   for   sugar   cane   growers   — 

the    new    P&H    Caneloader    is    easily    converted    to 

dragline.     Bucket   has   special   design   for   cleaning 

small  draining  ditches. 


A   Few  of  Many   Important   Feature 

#  Has   "Barras"    patented   piler 

#  Hydraulic  leveling  adjusts  for  uneven  terrain 
and  for  wide  or  narrow  rows 

#  Independent  traction  clutches  and  brakes  on 
each  wheel  for  better  steering  in  heavy  mud 

#  Four  forward  and   reverse  speeds 

#  One-man  operation  — —  faster  and  | 
easier  operation 

For  complete  information  on  this  versati  j 
new  P&H  Caneloader  see  Dunham-Pugj 
Baton  Rouge  or  New  Orleans,  Louisianj 
Otherwise  write  to  address  below.  i 


PsH 


CANELOADERS 

4639  W.  National  Ave. 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.   BOURG 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
a  reasonable  price  for  sugar  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  maintaining  a  reason- 
able ration  for  each  consumer,  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  made  a  contribu- 
tion during  the  war  to  the  national 
security  and  the  national  defense  which 
has  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Congress  which  passed  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  had  that  definitely  in  mind 
when  it  agreed  to  provide  stabilization 
for  the  industry,  in  this  period  of  more 
or   less   uncertainty. 

All  agencies  of  Government  who  have 
been  reporting  on  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  prospects  within  the  United 
States  point  to  the  probability  of  an 
eventual  depression.  In  the  daily  pa- 
pers, one  reads  of  the  caution  which 
governs  all  businessmen  in  their  plans 
for  the  immediate  future.  Food  prices 
are  expected  to  drop  and  there  is  no 
question  about  consumer  resistance  to 
the  high  prices  which  they  are  being 
made  to  pay.  It  seems  that  the  great 
value  of  having  a  sugar  program — with 
a  guaranteed  market  and  the  assurance 
of  fair  prices — constitutes  an  advantage 
for  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  grower 
which  the  growers  of  other  crops  do  not 
presently  enjoy.  Sugar  growers  are  in 
a  preferred  position! 

The  Marshall  Plan  can  make  a  lot 
of  difference.  Everyone  agrees  that 
something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe,  even  though 
we  may  proceed  with  great  caution  and 
hesitancy.  Sugar  is  involved,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  in  carrying  out 
any  plan  of  rehabilitation,  the  value  of 


sugar  as  an  energy-producing  food  wi 
be  recognized.  Already  the  top  men  i 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  hav 
considered  very  seriously  substitutin 
the  calories  in  sugar  where  the  calorie 
in  grain  may  not  be  available  to  th 
extent  needed  in  Europe. 

The  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branc 
said  last  week  in  New  York: 

"There  has  been  much  speculatio; 
recently  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Eurc 
pean  recovery  program  on  the  sugc 
supply  situation.  At  this  stage,  thei 
can  be  no  definite  statements  regardir 
the  quantities  of  sugar  which  will  t 
shipped  to  Europe  this  year  becau^ 
of  several  uncertainties  which  will  I: 
cleared  up  only  as  we  progress  furth( 
into  the  year.  *  *  *  Europeans  e: 
press  their  food  requirements  primari] 
in  terms  of  grain,  which  is  their  mo 
urgent  need,  and  probably  will  not  tui 
to  sugar  and  other  foods  until  the 
know  definitely  that  their  grain  require 
ments  cannot  be  met.  There  may  I 
some  fear  on  their  part  that  an  e; 
pressed  request  for  a  considerable  qua] 
tity  of  sugar  at  this  stage  might  resu 
in  some  substitution  of  sugar  for  the 
already      inadequate      grain      allotmen| 

There  have  been  some  recent  devej 
opments  in  Cuba  which  could  have 
profound  and  far-reaching  effect  upc 
sugar  markets  in  the  world.  The  Cuba 
government  very  seriously  considers 
the  establishment  of  a  single-seller  f(j 
all  Cuban  sugar.  A  substitute  plan  •! 
appointing  a  "co-ordinator"  is  now  b 
ing   considered   and   should   mean   "coi; 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


SUGARCANE  PRODUCTION 

IN  ST.  MARTIN  PARISH 

.         •  by 

Stanley  Angelle,  County  Agent 


The  acreage  of  sugarcane  in  St.  Mar- 
kin  Parish  has  been  diminishing  slowly 
(during  the  past  three  or  four  years  in 
jthe  northern  half  of  the  parish.  This 
I  reduction  is  partly  made  up  by  the 
(gradual  increase  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  parish.  The  strictly  sugarcane 
farmers  are  generally  increasing,  while 
the  small  general  crop  farmers  have 
been  reducing  their  cane  acreage.  This 
acreage  has  been  replaced  by  cotton, 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbage  and  a  variety 
of  truck  crops. 

In  1947  there  w^ere  250  fewer  farm- 
ers than  in  1946.  This  number  looks 
large,  but  the  acreage  involved  is  not 
so  much.  The  1947  acreage  was  only 
about  250  acres  less  than  in  1946.  The 
loss  of  one  mill  by  fire,  St.  Martin 
Sugars,  Inc.  (formerly  Ruth  Sugars) 
did  not  help  the  situation  any.  This 
mill  will  not  be  replaced  soon  and  the 
small  farmers  are  afraid  to  expand  their 
acreage  and  not  be  able  to  harvest  and 
deliver  their   cane   fast   enough. 

The  1946  parish  yield  was  around 
20  tons  to  the  acre,  while  the  1947  was 
around  15  tons.  The  weather  condition 
^vas    the    main    cause.     The    distribution 


of  varieties  is  not  what  it  should  be  for 
best   results. 

The  two  varieties  giving  the  best  re- 
sults are  the  CP  36,105  and  the  CP 
34,120.  The  supply  of  CP  34,120  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  but  the 
mills  discouraged  the  planting  of  CP 
34,120  because  of  its  milling  qualities. 
The  supply  of  CP  36,105  was  not  large 
enough  and  generally  distributed  over 
the  parish  to  supply  the  needs,  there- 
fore, a  large  acreage  of  the  varieties 
whose  production  is  below  the  CP 
36,105  and  the  CP  34,120  were  planted. 
The  CP  36,105  is  giving  such  good  re- 
sults that  within  a  year  or  two  it  will 
be  the   leading  variety   in   this   parish. 

The  planting  of  winter  legumes, 
mostly  Austrian  winter  peas,  is  paying 
dividends.  The  acreage  planted  is  lim- 
ited to  some  extent  by  the  roaming  of 
cattle  in  some  areas.  The  damage  done 
by  the  cattle  tramping  during  the  winter 
months  on  plant  cane  is  estimated  by 
many  to  offset  the  good  the  winter 
legumes  would  do.  There  are  some 
good  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  re- 
gardless of  who  is  right,  the  acreage 
planted  to  winter  legumes  could  be 
much   larger. 


trolled   selling"  if  it   means    anything   at 
all. 

Another  plan  still  seriously  consider- 
ed would  be  to  place  in  reserve  1,000,- 
OOO  tons  out  of  the  expected  large  crop 
3f  1948  Cuban  sugar  to  be  marketed 
Drily  in  1949.  Conceivably,  this  large 
quantity  of  sugar  which  is  needed  in  the 
vvorld,  but  for  which  those  who  need  it 
TLost  have  been  unable  to  pay,  could 
become  available  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Plan,  if  the  decision  is 
Tiade  to  distribute   sugar  to  relieve  the 
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want    and    starvation    of    the    countries 
least   able   to   provide   for   their   citizens. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  not  a  "cure-all" — 
it  is  rather  a  "shock  obsorber"  which 
will  serve  to  take  the  bumps  and  ruts 
along  the  road  of  economic  Hfe  during 
the  next  five  years.  It  provides  for 
sugar  producers  cushions  and  safeguards 
to  avoid  or  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
troublesome  influences  which  are  ex- 
pected to  beset  the  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products. 
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DETERMIHATION  OF  FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  WAGE  RATES 

FOR  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  AND 

CULTIVATION    OF  SUGAR  CANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1948 


Purusant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
301  (c)(1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
after  investigation,  and  due  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the 
pubHc  hearing  held  at  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana,  on  July  26,  1947,  the  fol- 
lowing determination  is   here  issued: 

Section  802.24cc.  Fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
production  aiid  cidtivatio7i  of  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana  during  the  calendar  year 
1948.  The  requirements  of  Section  301 
(c)(1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  met  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  and  cultivation 
of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  during  the 
calendar  year  1948,  if  all  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  during  that  period 
in  the  production  and  cultivation  of 
sugarcane  shall  have  been  paid  in  full 
for  all  such  work  and  shall  have  been 
paid  wages  therefor  as  follows: 

(a)  Wages  in  cash  at  rates  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and 
laborer  but  in  no  case  less  than 
the   following: 

(1)   On    a    time    basis.      For    all 
work     except     as     otherwise 
specified: 
Adult  males  per  9- 

hour   day   ^2.90 

Adult  females,  per 

9-hour    day    ._ ^2.40 

Tractor  drivers,   per 

9-hour   day    $3.65 

Teamsters   per  9-hour 

day $2.90 

Workers     between      14 

and  16  years  of  age, 

per  8-hour  day  $2.20 

For  a  working  day  longer  or 
shorter  than  9  hours  for 
adult  workers  (or  shorter 
than  8  hours  for  workers  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of 
age)  the  rate  shall  be  in 
proportion   to   the    applicable 
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rate  prescribed  above.  (Max- 
imum employment  per  da} 
for  workers  between  14  anc 
16  years  of  age  is   8   hours.) 

(3)  On  a  piece  rate  basis,  Th( 
rate  for  all  classes  of  worl 
performed  on  a  piece  rat( 
basis  shall  be  as  agreed  upoi 
between  the  producer  am 
laborer:  Provided,  however 
That  the  average  earning: 
for  the  time  involved  on  eacl 
separate  unit  of  work  fo 
which  a  piece  rate  is  agree( 
upon  shall  be  not  less  thai 
the  applicable  daily  or  hour 
ly  rate  provided  under  sub 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec 
tlon. 

(b)   General  Provisions 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
the  producer  shall  furnish  t< 
the  laborer  without  charge 
the  customary  perquisite 
such  as  a  habitable  house, 
suitable  garden  plot  with  fa 
cllltles  for  Its  cultlvatlor 
pasturage  for  livestock,  medi 
cal  attention  and  customar 
incidentals. 

(2)  The  producer  shall  not  re 
duce  the  wage  rates  to  b 
borers  below  those  detei 
mined  herein  through  an 
subterfuge    or    device    whai| 

soever.  I 

i 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

A — General 

The  foregoing  determination  provide! 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  to  b 
paid  to  persons  employed  on  the  fan 
In  the  production  and  cultivation  c 
sugarcane  In  Louisiana  during  the  ca 
endar  year  1948.  Compliance  with  tl 
(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


Two  heavy  freezes  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt 
I  since  the  Januarv  1st  issue  of  THE 
:  SUGAR  BULLETIN  and  the  fall 
I  planted  canes  and  stubble  canes  have 
Ibeen  cut  back  to  the  ground.  Fortu- 
inately  the  killing  cold  weather  held  off 
jlong  enough  for  the  entire  1947  cane 
Icrop  to  be  harvested,  which  was  about 
[the  only  good  break,  w^eatherly  speak- 
ing, that  the  1947  crop  experienced  all 
season. 

We  have  reports  this  issue  from  some 
of  the  County  Agents  showing  the  final 
jresuits  in  the  Parishes  listed  and  com- 
jparing  these  with  those  obtained  in 
11946.  Many  offices  throughout  the 
jsugar  belt  were  closed  because  of  the 
lack  of  heat  during  the  recent  cold 
spell  and  some  of  our  reports  appear 
to  have  been  frozen  with  the  water 
pipes  and  heating  plants.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  those  agents  who  have  man- 
aged to  get  their  reports  to  us  in  time 
to  beat   the    dead-line. 

Assumption  Parish.  Moore  Valois 
reported  on  January  22nd  that  the 
grinding  campaign  in  Assumption  Par- 
sh  was  completed  on  January  14th 
and  that  the  seven  mills  in  his  district 
had  ground  523,740  tons  of  cane.  In 
ithe  1946  campaign  the  same  mills 
jground  550,204  tons  of  cane.  The  pro- 
duction of  cane  per  acre  this  season 
averaged  about  16  tons  whereas  the 
1946  tonnage  average  was  17  tons  to 
:he  acre.  Mr.  Valois  has  supplied  us 
with  the  figures  showing  the  tons  of 
:ane  ground  by  each  mill  this  season 
and  last  season  and  we  believe  that 
-hese  will  also  be  interesting  to  our 
"eaders. 

This  season  the  W^estfield  mill  ground 
108,000  tons  of  cane  compared  with  a 
grinding  in  1946  of  114,000  tons.  Su- 
preme ground  101,500  tons  of  cane 
his  season  and  100,000  tons  in  1946. 
-ula    handled    94,000    tons    of    cane    in 
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1947  and  117,000  tons  in  1946.  Glen- 
wood  ground  83,500  tons  of  cane  this 
season  compared  with  85,800  tons  last 
season.  Cedar  Grove's  grinding  this 
season  totaled  58,000  tons  whereas  last 
season  the  grinding  there  amounted  to 
48,801  tons.  Little  Texas  milled  50,- 
340  tons  of  cane  in  1947  and  49,395  in 
1946,  and  the  Star  factory  ground  28,- 
400  tons  of  cane  this  season  compared 
with  35,000  tons  in   1946. 

The  total  grinding  in  Assumption 
Parish  this  season  was  26,464  tons  of 
cane  less  than  the  total  grinding  in 
1946. 

Iberia  Parish.  Reporting  on  Jan- 
uary 22nd  from  Iberia  Parish,  W.  E. 
Williams  stated  that  the  grinding  cam- 
paign in  his  district  was  completed  on 
January  15th.  The  cane  production 
this  season  averaged  from  13  to  13.7 
per  acre  compared  with  an  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  in  1946  of  17.6  tons. 
The  mills  in  Iberia  Parish  ground  about 
400,000  tons  for  sugar  this  season 
whereas  last  season's  grinding  totaled 
524,000  tons. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  AH  harvesting 
operations  were  completed  in  St.  Lan- 
dry Parish  by  the  first  of  January, 
and  A.  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  advised  us  on 
January  22nd  that  the  cane  production 
in  his  district  had  averaged  14  tons 
to  the  acre.  Last  season  the  average 
production  was  18  tons  to  the  acre. 
There  are  no  sugar  factories  in  St.  Lan- 
dry  Parish. 

Lafourche  Parish.  The  grinding 
campaign  in  Lafourche  Parish  was  com- 
pleted on  January  18th,  according  to  a 
report  dated  January  22nd  from  A.  C. 
Moreau,  with  a  total  grinding  of  669,- 
000  tons  of  cane.  The  mills  in  La- 
fourche Parish  handled  689,851  tons  of 
cane  in  1946.  This  season  the  average 
cane  production  per  acre  was  about  17 
(Continued  on  Page   138) 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  SUGAR  CANE 

by 
].  Y.  Oakes  and  M.  B.  Sturgis 


From  1942  through  1944,  prehminary 
field  experiments  on  the  fertiHzation 
of  sugar  cane  were  conducted  at  20 
different  locations,  19  of  which  were  on 
the  terrace  (Pleistocene)  soils.  At  9 
out  of  the  20  locations  the  highest  yields 
of  sugar  were  obtained  from  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium. At  6  locations  the  highest  yields 
of  sugar  were  obtained  from  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  and  potassium.  In 
3  tests  the  largest  amounts  of  sugar 
were  secured  from  additions  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus.  In  only  two  experi- 
ments did  the  use  of  nitrogen  only  give 
the  best  results. 

In  1945,  four  more  comprehensive 
and  better  controlled  experiments  were 
conducted.  These  experiments  involved 
fertilization  at  two  levels  of  nitrogen, 
one  at  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
and  the  other  at  60.  The  1945  results 
show  that  the  highest  yields  of  sugar 
were  obtained  on  stubble  cane  with  ap- 
plications of  phosphorus  and  potassium 
with  nitrogen  at  the  60-pound  level.  On 
plant  cane  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained with  the  combinations  with  nitro- 
gen at  the  40-pound  level.  On  the 
average  the  best  adapted  treatment  for 
stubble  cane  consisted  of  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  40  pounds  of  P20ir),  and  60 
pounds  of  K2O  per  acre. 

Six  experiments  were  conducted  in 
1946  on  very  fine  sandy  loam,  silt 
loam,  and  silty  clay  loam  soils.  The 
1946  growing  season  was  very  wet  and 
both  plant  and  stubble  cane  responded 
profitably  to  nitrogen  at  the  60-pound- 
per-acre  level.  Generally  the  best 
adapted  treatment  was  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  25  pounds  of  P2O5,  and  40 
pounds  of  K2O  per  acre,  and  the  aver- 
age increase  in  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
the  combination  of  these  amounts  of 
plant  food  was  approximately  1,800 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  in- 
creases in  yields  of  sugar  varied  from 
1,600  to   3,500   pounds    per    acre.     The 


percentage  of  purity  and  the  sucros 
content  were  not  depressed  by  fertili 
zers. 

The  1946  results  show  that  mor 
nitrogen  could  be  used  on  the  ver 
fine  sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  and  silt 
clay  loam  soils  of  the  sugar  cane  ares 
The  results  also  indicate  that  at 
high  level  of  nitrogen  fertilization  phos 
phate  and  potash  could  be  added  pre 
fitably. 

In  1947  ten  experiments  were  coe 
ducted.  At  the  present  time  the  re 
suits  from  only  5  experiments  have  beel 
tabulated.  Due  to  the  drought  througl 
the  1947  growing  season,  the  yield' 
were  about  60  per  cent  of  normal  anj 
the  results  were  irregular.  In  two  cj 
the  five  completed  experiments  41 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen  only  o 
plant  cane  gave  the  highest  yields.  I 
one  a  40-40-40  was  highest  on  stubbl 
cane  and  in  another  the  60-0-60  wa 
highest  on  plant  cane.  In  the  exper 
ment  most  nearly  normal,  the  yiel 
obtained  from  a  mixture  containing  6 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  25  pounds  of  P2C 
and  40  pounds  of  K2O  on  stubble  can 
was  32.9  tons  of  cane.  The  increas 
due  to  fertilizer  was   13.6  tons. 

It  is  still  commonly  recognized  the 
nitrogen  is  the  most  important  elemer 
in  the  fertilization  of  sugar  cane.  Ger 
erally  6  pounds  of  commercial  nitroge 
applied  to  cane  increases  the  produ( 
tion  approximately  one  ton.  Tl 
amount  of  nitrogen  applied,  which  Vc 
ries  from  40  to  60  pounds  per  acr 
is  more  important  than  the  source  ( 
nitrogen.  Approximately  equally  gocl 
results  have  been  obtained  from  nitraij 
of  soda,  cynamid,  ammonium  sulfatj 
ammonium    nitrate    and    ammonia.         | 

Fertilizer  Recommendations  for! 
Sugar  Cane  | 

To  stubble  cane  in  all  areas  excej 
where  known  deficiencies  of  phosphon 
and  potassium  exist,  apply  40  to  ( 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  the  u; 
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of  either  solid  or  liquid  carriers.  To 
plant  cane  except  where  very  large 
growths  of  soybeans  and  winter  legumes 
have  been  turned  under  apply  at  least 
40  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen. 

For  plant  and  stubble  cane  in  all 
areas  of  low  productivity: 

(1)  Where  only  nitrogen  is  deficient, 
use  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per    acre. 

(2)  Where  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
are  deficient  apply  400  to  500 
pounds  of  a  12-8-0  or  10-6-4. 

(3)  Where  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium  are  deficient  apply  500 
to  600  pounds  of  9-6-9  or  use 
300  pounds  of  6-8-12  or  3-12-12 
supplemented  with  40  pounds  per 
acre  of  nitrogen  from  either  solid 
or  liquid  carriers. 

(4)  Where  nitrogen  and  potassium 
are  deficient  apply  400  to  500 
pounds  of   12-0-12  per  acre. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  mineral  defi- 
ciencies are  not  likely  to  exist  where 
heavy  yields  of  soybeans   and  Melilotus 


are   being   obtained. 


7H£  MARKBTS 

(January  26,    1948) 
The    Future    Market    has    been    ner- 
vous   lately    and    the    trouble    seems    to 
be   the   uncertainty   about    a    single    sell- 
ing  agency    in    Cuba. 

The  price  of  May  futures  advanced 
from  a  low  of  5.08  on  January  16th  to 
a  high  of  5.25  on  January  21st  and 
22nd  but  has  dropped  back  at  the  close 
today  to  5.17.  All  of  the  other  months 
have  moved  up  and  down  in  the  same 
ratio.  May  is  quoted  today  at  5.17 
which  is  up  2  points  since  the  close  on 
January  9th;  July  Is  5.16,  up  1  point; 
iSeptember  is  5.17,  up  2  points;  Decem- 
iber  is  5.10,  up  4  points;  and  March 
,(1949)  Is  4.84,  up  4  points  since  Jan- 
uary 9th.  The  quotation  on  May  1949 
is  also  4.84,  which  is  up  3  points  since 
ithe  close  of  the  market  on  January  9th. 
'By  far  the  heaviest  trading  since  the 
opening  of  the  future  market  on  July 
1,  1947  has  taken  place  with  443  trans- 
actions reported  on  January  20th  and 
235    on   January   22nd. 


Several  sales  of  actual  sugars  have 
been  recorded  during  the  period.  These 
were  15,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos  for 
prompt  delivery,  and  3,000  tons  of 
Cubas  for  February  delivery  at  5.70  to 
National  on  January  12th;  7,500  tons 
of  Cubas  for  the  first  half  of  February 
shipment  at  5.59  to  Savannah  (equal  to 
5.65  New  York)  on  January  14th;  6,300 
tons  of  Cubas  and  Perus  for  prompt  de- 
livery at  5.60  to  American  on  January 
15th;  and  4,800  tons  of  Cubas  for 
prompt  shipment  at  5.65  to  American 
on  January  21st. 

In  the  refined  sugar  market,  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Company  re- 
duced its  list  price  to  8.00  cents  a  pound 
on  January  19th  and  the  other  refiners 
have  also  reduced  their  price  basis. 
Reports  indicate  that  there  has  been 
no  rush  to  purchase  refined  sugar  at  the 
reduced    quotations. 

LOUISIANA  MARKETS 

The  major  development  as  far  as 
the  Louisiana  market  is  concerned  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  Sugar  Division 
of  the  LI.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  recognize  the  quotation  of  5.67  for 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  established  on  Jan- 
uary 7th  by  a  sale  from  the  Water- 
ford  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  to  God- 
chaux  Sugars,  Inc.  This  Is  the  first 
time  since  the  start  of  1937  Sugar  Act 
that  the  Government  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  quotations  of  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association  and  the 
Louisiana    Sugar   &  Rice    Exchange. 


Between  40  and  50  tank  cars  of 
Louisiana  Blackstrap  Molasses  were 
sold  during  the  period  at  28  cents  a 
gallon. 

Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  since  the 
start  of  the  grinding  season.  Issued  by 
the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association, 
have   been   as   follows: 

For  the  week  ending  October  9th. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   23    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  October  16th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  23  cents. 
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For   the    week   ending   October    23  rd. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   25   cents. 

For   the    week    ending    Ottober    30th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  25.90  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  6th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November   13th. 
Raws  6.32.    Blackstrap  26.25. 

For  the  week  ending  November  20th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  November  27th. 
Raws  6.32.     Blackstrap  27.00  cents 

For  the  week   ending   December   4th. 
Raws   6.32.    Blackstrap   27.80   cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  11th. 
Raws  6.32.   Blackstrap  28.00  cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December   18th. 
Raws    6.32.    Blackstrap    28.00    cents. 

For  the  week  ending  December  25th. 
Raws  6.32.   Blackstrap   28.00. 

For    the    week    ending    January     1st. 
Raws   6.32.     Blackstrap   28.00. 

For    the    week    ending    January    8th. 
Raws  6.06.     Blackstrap   28.00. 

For    the    week    ending    January    15th. 
Raws  5.67.     Blackstrap  28.00. 

For  the   week   ending   January    22nd. 
Raws  5.67.     Blackstrap  28.00. 


The  average  price  of  Louisiana  black- 
strap molasses  for  the  sixteen  weeks 
ending  January  22nd  is  26.684. 


The  weekly  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  quoted  by  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  beginning 
with  the  week  ending  January  8th  has 
been   as   follows: 

For  the  week  ending  January  8th, 
Raws   6.32. 

For  the  week  ending  January  15th, 
Raws   5.79. 

For  the  week  ending  January  22nd, 
Raws  5.62. 

The  cane  purchase  contract  period 
ends  on  Thursday,  January  29th,    1948. 


Crop  News 

(Continued  from  Page  135) 

tons  compared  with  a   18.1  ton  per  acn 
production    last    season. 

St.  James  Parish.  A  report  fron 
Joseph  Lamandola,  county  agent  of  St 
James  Parish,  dated  January  23rd 
states  that  the  grinding  campaign  in  hi: 
district  was  completed  on  January  15tl 
and  that  296,243  tons  of  cane  wer( 
milled.  This  compares  with  a  194( 
grinding  of  299,442  tons.  The  average 
cane  production  this  season  came  t( 
16.6  tons  per  acre  whereas  last  sea 
son's  crop  averaged  18  tons  of  can( 
to  the  acre. 

Lafayette  Parish.  The  productior 
of  cane  per  acre  averaged  only  12  torn 
in  Lafayette  Parish  this  season  com 
pared  with  a  production  of  20  tons  t( 
the  acre  in  1946,  according  to  a  repor 
from  S.  J.  Bowles  dated  January  23rd 
Mr.  Bowles  states  that  all  of  the  mill: 
in  his  district  had  finished  grinding  b} 
December  28th  and  that  about  100,00( 
tons  of  cane  had  been  milled.  Las 
season  the  mills  in  Lafayette  Parisl 
o^round    140,000   tons    of   cane. 


Estimated  Final  1947  Cane 
and  Sugar  Production 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  is  advisee 
by  Dr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Chief  of  th. 
Louisiana  Division  of  the  Productioi 
and  Marketing  Administration,  that  th 
1947-48  Louisiana  grinding  campaigi 
produced  approximately  the  followin 
results: 

Tons  of  cane  ground  by  the  59 
mills  equipped  to  make  sugar, 
4,045,000  short  tons. 
Sugar  production,  raw  value, 
not  including  the  sugar  in 
Magma,  296,830  short  tons. 

The  reason  Dr.  Grayson  reports  thes 
figures  as  "approximately  final"  is  be 
cause  two  or  three  mills  had  not  filet 
their  final  production  figures  when  THI 
SUGAR  BULLETIN  had  to  go  t 
press. 
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3etermination  of  Wage  Rates 

(Continued  from  Page  134) 

letermination  is  required  as  one  of  the 
:onditions  for  payments  to  producers 
)f  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  under  the 
pugar  Act  of  1948.  In  this  Statement, 
[he  foregoing  determination  as  well 
IS  determinations  for  prior  years  will 
)e  referred  to  as  "wage  determination" 
dentified  by  the  calendar  year  for 
Ivhich    effective. 

—Requirevients  of  Sugar  Act 
In  determining  fair  and  reasonable 
vage  rates,  the  Sugar  Act  requires  that 
,  public  hearing  shall  be  held,  that  in- 
vestigations be  made,  and  that  consid- 
ration  be  given  (1)  to  the  standards 
iherefor  formerly  established  by  the 
secretary  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  and  (2)  to 
ihe  differences  in  conditions  that  exist 
fmong  the  various  sugar  producing 
jreas. 

j  A  public  hearing  was  held  in  New 
beria,  Louisiana,  on  July  26,  1947, 
t  which  time  interested  persons  were 
(;iven  an  opportunity  to  present  testi- 
nony  with  respect  to  fair  and  reason- 
j.ble  wage  rates  for  sugarcane  produc- 
jion  and  cultivation  work  during  the 
|alendar  year  1948.  In  addition,  inves- 
igations  have  been  made  of  the  pres- 
nt  conditions  relating  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  Louisiana.  Consideration  has 
leen  given  to  the  information  obtained 
It  the  hearing  and  to  the  information 
ibtained  as  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
|ions.  The  determination  for  the  cal- 
jndar  year  1948,  as  well  as  those  estab- 
!shed  for  prior  years,  have  been  based 
argely  on  three  factors:  (1)  Relation- 
ship of  wages  to  income  from  sugar- 
ane;  (2)  relationship  of  wages  to  prices 
•f  sugar;  and  (3)  relationship  of  labor 
osts  to  total  costs.  The  investigation 
'f  these  factors  has  been  supplemented 
>y  investigations  of  various  other  fac- 
ers, including  cost  of  living,  cost  of 
reducing  sugarcane  and  wages  paid  in 
ther    agricultural    employment. 

^ — Background 

Determinations  of  fair  and  reason- 
ble  wage  rates  for  work  in  the  pro- 
uction  and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  in 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

Secondhand 
RAILROAD  RAILS 

All  Sizes 

PARTICULARLY    INTERESTED    IN 
NARROW-GAUGE    TRACKS 

WILL    PURCHASE    F.O.B.    CARS    OR 

As  Is  And  Where  Is 

ANY   QUANTITY 

WRITE,   PHONE,   OR   SEE 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE 

INC. 

IN    BUSINESS   OVER   30   YEARS 

At 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve   Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,  Donaldsonville,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union   St.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone    CAnal    1225 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Barlett  —  Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South 
Peters  Street 

New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 
SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control.  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste 


Louisiana  have  been  Issued  for  eacl 
calendar  year  since  1938.  The  earlle 
determinations  provided  specific  timi 
rates  for  adult  male  workers  and  adul 
female  workers.  In  1940,  rates  wer( 
also  established  for  teamsters,  tracto 
drivers  and  workers  between  14  and  1( 
years  of  age.  The  basic  adult  mal 
rate  established  In  the  1938  wage  deter 
minatlon  was  increased  by  20  cents  pe 
day  over  the  rate  paid  In  the  previou 
year.  This  level  of  rates  malntalnet 
the  previous  wage-price  relatlonshl] 
which  had  been  in  existence  in  thi 
area  in  prior  years.  Beginning  wit; 
the  calendar  year  1941,  wage  rate 
have  been  determined  primarily  on  th 
basis  of  the  wage-price  relationship  ex 
isting  during  the  period  1938-40.  Thi 
base  period  has  been  generally  accepter 
by  both  producers  and  laborers.  I! 
more  recent  years,  however,  this  basil 
wage-price  relationship  has  been  altercj 
by  the  consideration  of  prices  paid  fo 
food  and  clothing  by  sugarcane  work 
ers.  At  the  public  hearing  held  i 
July,  1947,  producer  representative 
recommended  that  In  1948  a  departur 
be  made  from  the  historic  wage-pric 
relationship  to  give  effect  to  the  ver 
significant  increase  in  living  costs  whic 
had  occurred.  In  the  1948  wage  detei 
minatlon  consideration  has  been  give 
to  this  recommendation  and  to  the  fac 
tors  which  have  customarily  been  cor 
sidered  in  prior  wage  determinations. 

D — 1948   Wage  Deter jnination 

After  appropriate  investigation,  du 
consideration  of  the  evidence  submltte 
at  the  hearing,  and  an  examination  c 
factors  heretofore  outlined,  the  term 
and  conditions  of  the  1947  wage  detei 
minatlon  are  considered  fair  and  reasor 
able  for  the  calendar  year  1948  excep 
that   the    rates    specified   for   the    sever; 


OVERSEER  WANTED 

Experienced   Overseer  to  take  charge  of  large 

Louisiana   Plantation 
Knowledge     of     Mechanical     Equipment     and 

Handling    large    number    of    field    workersi 

necessary. 
Excellent   salary   plus  a  new   and   comfortable 

home  on   Plantation 
All    answers    treated    confidentially. 
Address  all  answers  to 
A-1     THE   SUGAR  BULLETIN 
41,'j  Whitney  Bldg.  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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with 


2-4  Dow 
Weed  Killer 


Get  rid  of  that  cane  thief,  aUigator  weed, 
this  new,  easy,  effective,  inexpensive  way — 
the  way  cane  growers  everywhere  are  talk- 
ing about.  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  has  proved 
itself  in  actual  use  as  the  best  method  of 
controlling  alligator  weed.  Apply  it  with 
ground  equipment  or  by  airplane — treat  as 
high  as  100  acres  an  hour.  2-4  Dow  Weed 
Killer  applied  in  April  or  May  will  effectively 
stop  alligator  weed  for  8  to  12  weeks.  Gener- 
ally only  one  or  two  treatments  are  needed 
in  a  crop  year.  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  elimi- 
nates costly  hand  weeding  and  gives  you 
more  effective  weed  control  at  lower  cost. 
Write  today  for  complete  information  on  the 
use  of  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  in  cane  fields — 
or  see  your  local  experiment  station. 

Esteron  44,  as  well  as  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer, 
is  ideal  for  clearing  canals  of  aquatic  plants 
such  as  water  hyacinth. 


USE    THE    RIGHT    DOW    WEED    KILLER 


2-4  DOW  WEED  KILLER  for  weeds 
in  rice,  sugar  cane,  pastures, 
fence  rows,  ditch  banks. 


ESTERON  44  for  many  woody 
plants.  Controls  wild  rose,  poison 
ivy,  sumac  and  others. 


DOW  CONTACT  WEED  KILLER  for 
destroying  weeds  and  grass 
above  ground,  and  leaving  roots 
to  prevent  erosion. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
THE    DOW   CHEMICAL    COMPANY    •    MIDLAND,    MICHIGAN 
ew  York  •  Boston  •  Phiicdeiphia  •Washington  •  Cleveland  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Si.  Louis  "Houston  'San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle 
Dow  Chemical  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


^^^,^\'^^'- '^  »9r~y^'-^'w'i'^r\-~ " ""  f""  rf'?:-'^^'VWP".' i': 


CHEMICALS    INDISPENSABLE 
TO    INDUSTRY    AND    AORJCULTUHE 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &  BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL   BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


classes  of  workers  in  the  1947  wage  de| 
termination  are  increased  by  about  li 
per  cent  for  the  calendar  year  1948 
This  increase  in  basic  time  rates  ii 
deemed  equitable  in  order  to  maintaii 
the  standard  of  living  of  workers  Ii 
1948  at  about  the  level  which  existec 
during  the  base  period  1938-40. 

E — General  Discussion   of  Factors 

As  indicated  above,  the  1948  wag( 
rates  have  not  been  based  upon  a  stric 
application  of  the  wage-price  relation 
ship  which  existed  In  the  base  perloc 
1938-40.  Increases  In  living  costs  hav 
been  considered.  Data  available  Indi 
cate  that  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing 
has  risen  about  133  per  cent  sine 
the  base  period.  However,  an  examlna 
tion  of  the  costs  of  producing  sugar 
cane  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  labo 
costs  to  total  costs  In  1948  (based  upoi 
the  above  level  of  wages)  will  be  some 
what  less  than  that  which  existed  ii 
the  period  1938-40.  For  the  perloc 
1938-40,  labor  costs  represented  approxi 
mately  43  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  o 
producing  sugarcane  while  It  is  esti 
mated  that  in  1948  as  a  result  of  in 
creased  mechanization,  labor  costs  ma; 
represent  about  40  per  cent  of  the  tota 
cost  of  producing  sugarcane. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and  con 
elude  that  the  foregoing  wage  rates  fo 
the  production  and  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana  during  1948  are  fal 
and  reasonable  and  that  compllanc 
therewith  will  effectuate  the  purpose 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  (Sees.  30 
and  403  of  Pub.  L  388,  80th  Congress. 

Issued  this  16th  day  of  January 
1948. 

/s/     N.  E.  DODD, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agricultur 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,  for   Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:    Il.V   3341  —PHONES—  Plant:   GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  L.a. 
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Save  your  crops  from  infestations.  Use  ALCOA  CRYOLITE 
Insecticide.  IT'S  SELECTIVE!  Controls  sugarcane  borers. 
Helps  save  the  beneficial  insects  that  destroy  the  borer  eggs. 
The  particle  size  of  ALCOA  CRYOLITE  is  uniformly  controlled 
— this  means  free  dusting  and  maximum  coverage. 


The  Sugarcane  borers  didn't 
get  much  this  year,  thanks 
to  ALCOA  CRYOLITE. 


efG^R  c^ops  ^Mo/^a  $ 


^E^OusHrig  and  Spraying  Cfiaif 

Sent  on  1&q(^e5t 

* 

ALUMINUM     COMPANY     OF     AMERICA 

CHEMICALS     DIVISION 

1853  Gulf  Building  |^lcoa|  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

*  *  *  tes)  •  *  * 

Packed  in  50  lb.  bags,  61b.  bags  and  handy  1  lb.  shaker  cans. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 


luary  1,  1948 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNER}, 


Model  ^'A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adaj 
tability.     It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer   car    and    used    for   burning    along   higl 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,   ditches,   etc. 


The  Model  "D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit 
built  on  an  angle  steel  frame  and 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  chassis  with 
either  steel  or  rubber  tires.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
between  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and 
pineapple  plantations.  Shields  are  pro- 
vided on  each  side  of  burner  hood  and 
are  adjustable.  They  can  be  swung  in 
and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to 
give  positive  control  of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop  plant.  The  entire 
space  up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows 
can  be  flamed  by  making  one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Representative    in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans   9,   La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Pioneer   Inventors   and   Manufacturers   of   Open   Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 
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Juanita  Terry,  Asst.  in  Charge. 
Dept.  of  Gifts  8c   Exchanges 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  Library, 
Univers- 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


THE  sugar  industry  is  vitally  interest- 
ed in  the  price  policy  of  the  Depart- 
aient  of  Agriculture  and  with  that  in- 
terest in  mind,  we  quote  pertinent  para- 
graphs from  the  remarks  of  James  H. 
\Iarshall,  Director,  Sugar  Branch,  be- 
rore  the  Sugar  Club,  New  York  City, 
January  20,   1948. 

"I  know  you  will  recognize  that  the 
iidministrative  operations  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  are  so  comprehensive 
hat  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discuss 
n  any  detail  the  problems  involved  in 
he  administration  of  each  of  the  major 
iections  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  it  will 
)e  necessary  to  select  a  few  provisions 
)f  the  Act  which  are  of  most  interest 
urrently  and  discuss  them  briefly.  *  * 

"The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  is,  in  the 
nost  practical  sense,  an  extension  of 
he  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  but 
t  is  an  extension  which  takes  cognizance 
)f  numerous  changes  which  have  taken 
lace  in  the  sugar  industry  during  the 
^ast  few  years.  The  general  objectives 
)f  the  1948  Act,  as  stated  in  its  title,  are 
dentical  with  the  objectives  stated  in 
he  1937  Act.  The  methods  of  obtain- 
ng  the  objectives  have  been  modified 
o   some   extent   by   the   new   Act. 

"Among  the  changes  in  methods  con- 
ained  in  the  new  Act  are  the  provisions 
f  its  Section  201  which  deals  with  the 
actors  to  be  considered  by  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Agriculture  in  his  determination 
f  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  each 
ear  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
tumers  in  the  continental  United  States, 
'he  guiding  principle  of  this  determi- 
ation  is   that   it   "shall    be   made   so   as 
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to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and 
of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  by  providing  such  supply  of 
sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices 
which  will  not  be  excessive  to  consum- 
ers and  which  w^ill  fairly  and  equitably 
maintain  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  .   .  " 

''A  great  deal  of  comment  has  been 
occasioned  by  inclusion  in  this  section 
of  the  Act  of  the  ratio  of  price  to  cost 
of  living  as  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  determining  consumption  require- 
ments. An  occasional  inference  is  heard 
to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  sugar 
which  the  Secretary  must  seek  to 
achieve  can  automatically  be  calculated 
from  the  cost-of-living  index.  This  in- 
ference, of  course,  is  wrong.  If  any 
such  absolute  relationship  between  the 
cost-of-living  index  and  the  price  of 
sugar  had  been  intended,  there  would 
have  been  no  point  of  including  the 
other  bases  and  standards  which  are  a 
part  of  Section  201  of  the  Act.  The 
cost-of-living  factor  is  not  interpreted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
controlling  or  overriding  factor  in  de- 
termining a  price  of  sugar  which  must 
prevail  during  1948  or  any  other  year. 
This  ratio  of  price  to  cost  of  living  is 
simply  one  factor  among  several  others 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  level  of  consumption 
requirements.  It  was  our  understand- 
ing at  the  time  the  Bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Congress,  and  it  is 
still  our  understanding,  that  this  inter- 
pretation   is    generally    accepted. 

"In  accordance  with  the  law,  this  fac- 
( Continued  on  Page  151) 
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EXPERIENCES  WITH  NITROGEN  FROM 

AMMONIA— YAZOO-MISSISSPP!  DELTA 

By  Perrin  H.  Grissom,  Agronomist,  Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station 
Stoneville,  Mississippi 


Although  animal  manures  and  green 
manures  had  been  used  for  centuries  to 
increase  crop  yields,  the  necessity  of 
nitrogen  for  plant  growth  was  not 
recognized  until  1857  by  the  Rotham- 
sted  Experiment  Station  in  England. 
However,  commercial  nitrogen  was 
available  about  1830  as  nitrate  of  soda 
mined  in  South  America.  Near  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nitrogen 
fertilizer  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  as  a  by-product  of  the  coking 
industry.  A  short  time  later  methods 
of  preparing  synthetic  nitrogen  were 
introduced  which  took  nitrogen  directly 
from  the  air.  These  processes,  with 
improvements,  are  being  used  to  manu- 
facture most  of  our  present-day  com- 
mercial nitrogen. 

Manufacture  and  Characteristics 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  of  our  common  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer materials  such  as  ammonium  ni- 
trate, synthetic  nitrate  of  soda,  and  urea 
is  the  manufacture  of  ammonia.  This 
is  produced  by  taking  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  combining  it  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  presence  of  iron  rust.  Anhy- 
drous ammonia  contains  82  per  cent 
nitrogen.  At  atmospheric  pressure  and 
normal  temperatures,  it  exists  as  a  gas. 
Below  minus  28°  Fahrenheit,  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  in  liquid  form  and  boils  at 
that  temperature.  At  50°  Fahrenheit, 
it  exerts  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  at  100°  Fahrenheit,  the 
pressure  is  197  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Pressure  exerted  by  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia are  comparable  to  those  of  pro- 
pane, now  used  rather  extensively  in 
some  farming  areas  as  fuel  for  flame 
cultivators.  Further  processing  of  am- 
monia to  transform  it  into  granular 
form  adds  to  the  cost  per  pound  of 
nitrogen  to  the  farmer.  In  many  cases 
the    additional    costs    may    account    for 


one-half    the    total    cost    of    nitrogen    iri 
the   resulting  solids. 

Research  ! 

The  possibility  of  the  application  ol 
ammonia  directly  to  the  soil  as  a  fer-^ 
tilizer,  thereby  cheapening  the  cost  O: 
nitrogen,  prompted  the  initiation  ol 
studies  by  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  1943.  These! 
were  intended  to  determine  crop  re] 
sponses  to  ammonia  as  a  source  of  ni-! 
trogen.  This  study  was  under  th(i 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Andrews,  Assoj 
ciate  Agronomist,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Edi 
wards.  Associate  Agricultural  Engineerl 
at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experi 
ment  Station.  The  Delta  Branch  Ex 
periment  Station  at  Stoneville,  Missis 
sippi,  has  cooperated  in  this  work 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  pro- 
vided aid  by  supplying  ammonia  anc; 
defraying  a  part  of  the  expenses  fo; 
the  work.  Actually,  the  first  work  wa; 
with  aqua  ammonia  which  contain; 
about  30  per  cent  ammonia.  In  1944 
equipment  was  designed  to  apply  anhy 
drous  ammonia  on  an  experimental  ba 
sis  to  determine  its  value  from  ai 
agronomic  standpoint.  Cotton,  corn 
and  oats  have  been  fertilized  with  an 
hydrous  ammonia  in  tests  for  the  pas 
4  years.  In  these  tests  anhydrous  am 
monia  has  been  compared  with  fou 
sources  of  nitrogen  in  solid  form — Am 
monium  nitrate,  cyanamid,  ammoniun 
sulphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Cro| 
yields,  in  relation  to  pounds  of  nitro 
gen  show  that  anhydrous  ammonia 
equally  as  effective  as  other  forms  o 
commercial    nitrogen. 

The  studies  have  not  included  sugar 
cane,  since  it  is  not  produced  on  a  largi 
scale  commercially  in  Mississippi.  Tb 
results  of  fertilizer  experiments  tha 
have  been  conducted  at  different  loca 
(Continued  on  Page   155) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


RESULTS  ON  IRRIGATED  CANE,  1947 

IN  IBERIA  PARISH 


By    W.    E.    WiUiam,    County    Agent 


Mark  Twain  is  credited  with  this 
;tatement,  "We  all  talk  about  the 
.veather  but  not  one  does  anything 
ibout  it".  Evidently  Mr,  Ulysses  Gon- 
joulin  didn't  hear  about  this  remark,  or 
f  he  did,  he  didn't  pay  much  attention 
:o  it,  because  he  did  something  about 
:he  drought  in  the  summer  of  1947  and 
t  paid  a   handsome   dividend. 

On  Mr.  Gonsoulin's  farm,  located  near 
New  Iberia,  19  acres  of  C.P.  29-116 
3lant  cane  and  16  acres  of  CO.  290 
3lant  cane  were  irrigated  during  June, 
jfuly,  and  August  of  1947  when  crops 
E.vere  suffering  for  the  lack  of  rain 
hroughout    the    parish. 

By  irrigating  this  cane 
1  times  at  a  cost  of  about 
j52.50  per  acre  he  report- 
'd  the  following  results: 
On  the  19  acres  of  C.P. 
!9-116    he     averaged     25    '^^ 

ons  per  acre.     On  the  16 
icres  of  CO.  290  irrigat- 

d    he    averaged    21    tons 

^er    acre.      In    the    same 

ield,     a     short     distance 

way,   Mr.   Gonsolin   had 

heck    plots    of    C.P.    29- 

16    and    CO.    290    plant 

ane  which  were  not  irri- 

ated.       On     the     unirri- 

ated     C.P.     29-116     he 

lade  20  tons  per  acre  or 

\     tons     less     than     that 
hich  was  irrigated.     On 

^le     CO.     290     irrigated 

lot  the  yield  was  17  tons 

,r    4    tons    per    acre    less 

jian    the    Irrigated    plot. 

jhe    parish    average    for 

947  Is  estimated  at   13.5 

p   14  tons   per   acre. 


All  the  cane,  both  Irrigated  plots  and 
check  plots,  had  a  heavy  crop  of  Aus- 
trian winter  peas  turned  under  In  the 
spring,  and  the  cane  was  fertilized  with 
40  lbs.  of  nitrogen   per  acre. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  on  an  acre 
basis  the  Irrigated  cane  averaged 
4]/^  tons  more  per  acre  than  the 
unlrrigated.  At  today's  market  price  Ir 
gave  an  increased  gross  return  of  $37.35. 
It  cost  $2.50  per  acre  to  Irrigate  and  it 
cost  $1.50  per  ton  or  $6.75  to  harvest 
the  increased  4^  tons.  In  other  words, 
the  total  Increased  cost  was  $9.25.  When 
(Continued  on  Page   158) 
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MR.  DUPLANTIS  DISCUSSES 

THE  CANE  PURCHASE  CONTRACT 

The  letter  printed  below  zvas  writte?!  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Dupla?itis,  Jr.,  General 
Manager  of  the  Sunrise  Planting  Corporation  of  Franklin,  Louisiana,  on  January 
2Sth. 

The  Editor  is  glad  to  be  able  to  comp^.y  with  Mr.  Duplantis'  request  that 
his  letter  be  published  in  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  and  zvill  always  welcome 
letters  from  our  readers  on  any  subjects  that  are  of  interest  to  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  l7idustry. 


Franklin,   La. 
January  28,   1948 

Mr.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  Editor 
The  Sugar  Bulletin 
414  Whitney  Bldg., 
New   Orleans,    12,   La. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Mr.  Walter  Godchaux's  letter 
printed   in   your   Jan.    15th   issue. 

The  1937  Sugar  Act  is  10  years  old. 
If  in  10  years  the  inefficient  mills  in 
Louisiana  have  not  been  able  to  make 
themselves  efficient,  then  let  them  con- 
tinue to  operate  inefficiently  and  stand 
their  own  losses.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask 
an  overburdened  man  to  relieve  you  of 


If  I  misinterpret  your  meaning  anc 
you  mean  that  you  as  an  individual  arc 
against  any  penalties  or  deduction; 
whatsoever  and  are  saying  that  yoi 
will  not  stand  for  or  permit  the  farme 
to  receive  less  money  for  his  product 
then  I  stand  corrected.  However,  th( 
Government  has  no  cane  to  sell,  and 
cannot  conceive  of  them  entering  Int( 
the  purchase  contract  as  a  third  party 
Rather,  I  think  you  ask  the  farmer  t< 
subsidize  your  operation.  You  woul( 
operate  in  much  the  same  way  as  th 
corporate   tax   operates. 

W^hlle  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  God 
chaux,  that  cane  should  be  cut  in  th 
last  joint   (mature  joint)   and  reasonabl 


your   load  when   yours   Is   the   lighter   of      clean    of   trash,    what    you    fail    to    stat 

is  that  with  the  advent  of  mechanicc 
harvesting  came  the  juggling  of  th 
factor.     The  hand  mill  test  Is   made  t 


two  loads. 

This    year    the    mill    people    overdid 


trash  deductions  in  the  hope  that  1947 
would  be  used  as  an  average  by  the 
Sugar  Division.  The  grower-processor 
hoped  that  his  loss  in  Benefit  Payments 


agree  with  the  big  mill  test.  In  othe 
words  to  prevent  paying  excessive  bene 
fit  payment  the  U.  S.  Governmer 
through   the   Department   of   Agricultui 


for  the  1947  crop  would  be  offset  by  a      ^^^   p^    Grayson   who  is   in   charge  ( 


policy  adopted  by  the  Sugar  Division 
This  policy  once  adopted  would  be  hard 
to  revoke. 

You,  Mr.  Godchaux,  as  an  Individual, 
do  not  believe  In  penalties  or  deduc- 
tions that  are  based  on  physical  ob- 
jects such  as  cane  shucks.  Deductions 
that  are  applicable  against  an  individual 
grower  and  are  If  properly  administered 
imminently    fair.      As    I    Interpret    your 


the  Production  and  Marketing  branc 
of  the  Sugar  Division  for  Louislar 
visits  or  has  his  representative  vis 
each  mill  several  time  during  the  grln< 
ing  season  to  see  that  the  correct  fa 
tors  are  in  use.  In  1946  these  facto 
did  not  work  out.  The  Sugar  DIvisIc 
claims  that  the  U.  S.  Government  pa 
out  in  benefit  payments  an  amount  th 
was     excessive     in     comparison     to    tl 


letter,  you  would  prefer  a  contract  for-  number    of    tons    of    sugar    sold    on   t( 

mulated   on   dirty   cane   calling   all   cane  of   the    counter.      Black    Market    oper 

clean  or  dirty  as  delivered  to  you   (dirty  tions    by    unscrupulous    mlllmen    and 

cane).       In     lieu     of     shuck     deductions  high     molasses     market     legitimate    ai 

manipulate   the   factors   in   the   laborato-  otherwise    are    two    of    the    contributii 

ries.      Here    it    would    not    leave    a    bad  factors, 

taste.  '  (Continued  on  Page   153) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  147) 
tor  must  be  taken  into  account.  In 
announcing  the  consumption  estimate 
for  1948,  the  Department  stated  that 
after  determining  the  base  quantity 
of  sugar,  the  quantity  consumed  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  October 
31,  1947,  and  after  making  allowance 
for  deficiencies  in  inventories  and  for 
:hanges  in  population  and  demand  con- 
ditions, no  additional  allowance  was  re- 
quired at  this  time  w^ith  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  the  price  of  sugar 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  did  not 
nean  the  cost-of-living  factor  had  not 
)een  taken  into  consideration.  It  mere- 
y  meant  that  after  making  allowances 
or  the  other  factors  it  was  not  con- 
idered  necessary  at  this  time  to  make 
iny  further  allowance  for  the  cost-of- 
iiving  factor  in  order  to  achieve  the 
nrice  objective  which  the  Department 
jelt  should  be   achieved  by  its   estimate. 

I  "Already  we  have  had  complaints 
hat    the    initial    consumption     estimate 

too  high  and  will  result  in  prices  too 
3W  to  fairly  and  equitably  maintain 
nd  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
ugar  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
;  is  a  little  early  for  this  complaint  to 
e  backed  with  vigor  in  view  of  the 
mited  volume  of  trading  which  has  oc- 
urred  since  the  estimate  was  an- 
ounced.  We  make  no  claim  of  infalla- 
ility  in  our  capacity  to  make  an  esti- 
,iate  at  this  time  which  will  prove  to 
'e  a  correct  and  final  estimate  for  the 
ear.  We  recognize  that  under  current 
rcumstances,  representing  very  signifi- 
intly  changed  economic  conditions 
!nce  the  time  of  the  pre-war  consump- 
on  estimates,  many  of  the  old  guide 
psts  are  of  limited  value  until  they 
m  be  checked  and  adjusted  by  exper- 
nce  under  the  new  conditions  of  na- 
onal  income  and  purchasing  power  ex- 
ting  today.  Obviously,  the  current 
itimate  indicates  our  best  judgment  as 
'  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  be 
arketed  at  prices  which  we  feel  will 
eet  the  standards  of  the  Act.     If  our 

dgment  is  proved  to  be  wrong,  as  it 
TV  well  may  be,  adjustments  will  be 
pcessary.     Under  the  current  high  lev- 


els of  purchasing  power  it  seems  the 
United  States  might  easily  consume 
7,800,000  short  tons  of  sugar  at  price 
levels  not  significantly  different  from 
those  which  recently  have  prevailed  at 
the  wholesale  (primary  distributor) 
level  as  long  as  other  economic  condi- 
tions do  not  change  materially.  How- 
ever, the  mere  fact  that  what,  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  liberal  estimate  has  been 
made  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for 
consumers,  should  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  pushing  down  prices  early  in 
the  year  to  a  point  below  that  expected 
as  an  average  for  the  year  under  the 
initial  consumption  estimate.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  use  the  original  estimate 
for  such  purposes,  because,  if  it  were 
used  in  such  manner,  the  only  result 
would  be  a  necessary  reduction  in  the 
estimate.  This  would  not  be  to  the  best 
interest    of   consumers. 

'Tn  view  of  the  great  interest  in  the 
price  level  for  sugar  which  will  result 
from  a  given  consumption  estimate,  we 
have  frequently  been  asked  why  we  do 
not  specify  the  price  objective  we  are 
attempting  to  achieve  with  the  consump- 
tion estimate  which  is  announced.  We 
have  given  some  thought  to  this  and 
have  listened  to  the  views  of  numerous 
people,  some  of  whom  feel  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  the  price  objective 
definitely  stated  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  others  feel  that  this  would 
not  be  desirable.  We  have  reached  no 
final  conclusion  on  this  but  obviously 
our  tentative  conclusion  has  been  not 
to  state  any  such  price  objective.  In 
such  discussions  as  we  have  had,  the 
question  most  frequently  asked  has 
been:  Would  not  such  a  statement  of 
price  objective  largely  eliminate  the 
function  of  the  Sugar  Exchange.?  If  the 
Department  should  state  its  price  objec- 
tive and  make  it  clear  that  it  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  try  to  achieve  such 
objective,  the  field  of  operation  of  the  Su- 
gar Exchange  certainly  would  be  limited. 
Another  frequent  question  is:  Would 
not  such  a  statement  of  price  objective 
constitute  price  fixing.?  There  would  be 
little,  if  any,  firmer  element  of  price 
fixing  under  this   procedure   than   under 
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the  present  procedure.  It  merely  would 
call  attention  a  little  more  pointedly 
to  the  objective  of  the  Act;  namely,  to 
achieve  a  price  which  will  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  which  will 
not    be    excessive    to   consumers. 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
quota  system,  which  is  based  on  the 
consumption  estimate,  is  limited  in  the 
degree  to  which  it  determines  a  price 
level  for  sugar.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  a  low  estimate  of  con- 
sumption automatically  insures  a  high 
price  level  and  a  high  estimate  of  con- 
sumption a  lower  price  level.  While  the 
general  tendencies  may  be  in  these 
directions,  the  result  will  not  always  be 
as  indicated.  For  example,  in  the  years 
1936  and  1937,  when  the  highest  sugar 
quotas  of  the  1934-38  period  were  estab- 
lished, the  price  of  sugar,  duty  paid, 
averaged  higher  than  in  the  years  of 
low  estimates.  A  number  of  factors  are 
involved.  Of  special  importance  is  the 
quantity  of  sugar  available  behind  the 
quota  wall  awaiting  disposition.  Based 
on  ■  the  estimate  of  this  year's  Cuban 
crop,  there  will  be  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  available  above  the  requirements 
of  countries,  other  than  the  United 
States,  which  can  be  backed  up  by  the 
necessary  dollars.  The  outlook  for  the 
disposition  of  this  large  volume  of  sugar 
will,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  significant 
influence  on  our  sugar  market  in  the 
United  States  until  final  decisions  are 
made  regarding  the  quantities  of  sugar 
which  can  be  sold  by  Cuba  to  foreign 
countries  under  the  various  foreign  relief 
and    aid    programs." 

o 

THe  MARHiTS 

(February  11,  1948) 
The  Number  5  contract  in  sugar  fu- 
tures has  continued  its  downward  trend 
since  our  last  report  and  the  closing  quo- 
tations today  place  May  at  5.02  which 
is  down  15  points  since  the  close  on 
January  26th.  July  is  5.01  down  15 
points,  September  5.01,  down  16  points, 
and  December  4.92  which  is  down  18 
points  since  the  close  on  January  26th. 
March   1949  closed  today  at  4.66,  down 
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18  points,  and  May  1949  closed  at  4.65 
which  is  down  19  points  since  our  las- 
report. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugars  recordec 
during  the  period  under  review  consistec 
of  4,000  tons  of  Cubas  and  20,000  bag 
of  Puerto  Ricos  (on  January  27th)  fo 
the  first  half  of  February  shipment  a 
5.65  to  National;  9,000  tons  of  Cuba 
for  February  shipment  (on  Januar; 
29th)  at  5.57  to  American;  2,000  toni 
of  Philippines  (on  January  30th)  fo 
March  and  April  shipments  at  5.65  t 
Sucrest;  4,500  tons  of  Cubas  (on  Feb 
ruary  4th)  for  February  shipment  s 
5.50  to  American;  and  3,300  tons  of  Ci 
bas  and  20,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos  (o 
February  6th)  both  for  prompt  shif 
ment  at   5.45   to  National. 


In  the  refined  sugar  market,  the  Nc 
tional  Sugar  Refining  Company  reduce 
its  list  price  25  points  on  February  9t| 
from  the  old  price  of  8  cents  per  poun 
to  7.75  cents  per  pound,  and  all  oth< 
refiners    followed    suit. 


The  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  today 
5.45    cents    per   pound    which   is    an    { 
point  drop  since  the  first  week  in  Ja 
uary. 

The  list  price  of  refined  sugar  todc 
is  I.IS  cents  per  pound,  zuhich  is  ( 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  tl 
early  January  price.  I 

LOUISIANA  MARKETS 

The    Louisiana    pricing    season    end 
on  January  29th  with  the  confusion  th' 
began    when   the    Government   failed 
recognize  a  spot  sale  of  Louisiana  ra^j 
on  January  7th  continuing  to  prevail. I 

The  Cane  Products  Trade  Associj 
tion  and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Ri: 
Exchange  both  quoted  the  average  prii 
of  Louisiana  raws  for  the  week  endij: 
January  29th  at  5.67  whereas  the  Gcj- 
ernment's    average   was    5.62.  j 

The     Exchanges     fixed     the     Seaso;|; 
Average   Price    of    Louisiana    raw    su^ 
at  6.19  but  the  Government's  price  v\|i 
6.206  cents   per  pound.  ; 

Using  the  6.206  figure  the  Productiii 
and  Marketing  Administration  fi^jl 
the  Season's  Average  Price  of  a  ton  |1 
Standard  Cane  at  $6,392.  \ 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETJI 


MR.  DUPLANTIS 

(Continued  from  Page  150) 

All  cane  coming  in  to  any  one  mill 
is  subject  to  the  same  fact.  If  one 
grower  does  a  good  job,  sends  in  clean 
cane,  fresh  cane,  and  does  everything 
right,  he  has  the  same  factor  applied 
against  him  as  the  slip-shod  who  sends 
in  cane  cut  far  in  advance,  whose  su- 
crose may  be  good  but  purity  low.  How 
about  a  uniform  set  of  factors  for  the 
whole  industry  based  upon  the  5  lead- 
ing   cooperatives: 

By  selling  cane  according  to  hun- 
|dred  weights  of  sugar  (sucrose)  and 
not  like  was  done  in  the  old  days  by 
;the  ton  of  cane,  a  cure  all  w^as  sup- 
posed to  have  been  affected  by  the 
mill  men  for  their  end  of  the  business. 
This  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the 
'late  plower,  the  farmer  who  made  his 
crop  with  fertilizer  instead  of  muscle, 
etc.  Enter  here  the  laboratory,  the 
sucrose    boy,    and   the   chemist. 

Now  something  unforeseen  at  the 
time  this  switch  was  made  crops  up, 
the  mechanical  harvester.  Here  the  mill 
men  settle  for  all  their  woes.  Yes,  the 
mechanical  harvester  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  Sugar  Mill  Owner's  woes 
but  in  a  far  different  light  than  they 
are  looking  at  it. 

,  The  mechanical  harvester  has  placed 
the  field  far  ahead  of  the  mill  in  ability 
|to  save  a  crop.  The  place  to  do  the 
job  is  not  in  detrasbing  at  the  mill,  not 
.in  further  juggling  of  the  sucrose  fac- 
tor, not  in  changing  the  Purchase  Con- 
tract, not  blaming  the  one  man  loader, 
the  mechanical  harvester,  for  too  much 
trash,  etc.,  but  in  seeing  to  it  that  this 
trash,  this  mud,  these  weeds  are  fresh. 
The  trash,  mud,  weeds,  etc.,  that  Mr. 
jGodchaux  sees  floating  around  the  top 
jof  his  settler  is  not  mud,  trash,  weeds, 
etc.,  at  all,  it  is  deteriorated  cane  in 
Iwhich  the  sucrose  has  held  but  purity 
dropped. 

'     What  Mr.  Godchaux  has  to  do  is   to 
;jsee    that    the    whole    army    of    growers 
!who  are  selling  him  cane  sell  him  fresh 
ijcane.      The    mechanical    harvesters    cut- 
king    for   toll    have    a    great    deal    to    do 
I  with  the   freshness   of  this   cane   supply. 
jThe    owners    move    onto   one    place,    cut 


enough  for  a  week  in  one  day  for  this 
particular  farmer,  move  to  another  farm, 
do  the  same  thing,  and  reproduce  this 
over  and  over  again,  adding  up  to  Mr. 
Godchaux's  troubles.  He  is  probably 
guilty  here  himself,  if  he  checks  closely. 
In  detrashing  cane  and  levelling  a 
penalty,  the  mill  owners  are  cleaning 
the  shipper  cane.  Whether  cane  be 
cleaned  by  fire,  with  a  cane  knife,  or 
with  a  pencil,  it  is  clean  cane.  Yet 
the  sucrose  test  is  run  on  the  so-called 
dirty  or  trashy  cane. 

Add  up  trash  deductions,  factors  that 
were  established  to  take  care  of  the  mill- 
men  because  of  the  mechanical  harvester, 
sucrose  test  on  cane  as  delivered  to  the 
mill  not  after  detrashing,  the  hand  mill 
test  made  to  agree  with  the  big  mill, 
and  if  with  all  these,  the  millman  can- 
not show  a  profit,  then  it  is  time  for 
him  to  take  stock  and  change  the  part 
of  the  management  that  is  responsible 
for    his    being   in    the    red. 

Again,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  God- 
chaux on  delivering  trashy  cane.  Cane 
hauled  with  all  the  trash  on  it  Is  too 
bulky.  This  will  only  add  to  the  cost 
of  harvesting.  Too  many  trips  will 
have  to  be  made  from  the  field  to  the 
mill  to  haul  a  crop  with  all  the  trash 
on    it. 

I  have  carefully  watched  the  milling 
of  the  1946  crop  and  the  milling  of 
the  1947  crop  In  relation  to  trashy 
cane  and  deteriorated  cane.  In  1946 
when  all  the  state  was  having  trouble, 
the  mill  to  which  I  was  selling  my  cane 
was  also  having  trouble.  In  dry  weath- 
er when  everything  was  clicking  in  the 
field,  cane  burning  good,  practically  no 
dirt  coming  in,  etc.,  the  settler  and 
Oliver  filter  were  in  trouble.  We  began 
to   try   to   find   the    cause. 

Sucrose  was  good,  but  purity,  low.  It 
was  a  good  year  for  the  shipper  but 
not  for  the  mill.  One  of  the  other 
shippers  and  I  fed  the  carrier  from 
under  the  cane  shed,  while  the  other 
derrick  stacked  the  other  shippers  cane 
on  the  pile.  We  ran  a  crusher  test. 
The  sucrose  w^as  normal,  purity  good, 
and  the  color  of  the  juice  coming  Into 
the  juice  tank  was  a  better  color  than 
it  had  been  previously.     We   knew  that 
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we  both  had  hauled  fresh  cane.  The 
harvesters  were  stopped,  in  fact  all 
cutting  and  the  mill  caught  up  with  the 
field.  Cane  from  then  on  was  cut 
according  to  what  the  mill  could  grind 
in    a    reasonable    time. 

Settler  trouble  disappeared,  and  the 
Oliver  filter  kept  up  easily,  all  this  tak- 
ing place  while  we  were  going  out  of  a 
dry  spell  into  a  rainy  spell,  when  mud 
really   began   to   come   in. 

The  1946  crop  having  taught  us  such 
a  good  lesson,  no  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  1947  crop.  The  mill 
was  waiting  on  cane  part  of  the  time 
due  to  a  short  crop  and  a  new  mill  in 
the  area  which  diverted  some  of  its 
supply  elsewhere.  Not  one  time  but  on 
several  occasions  the  Oliver  filter  had 
to  be  stopped  for  several  hours  at  a 
time;  often  it  only  ran  at  half  capacity. 
At  no  time  during  1947  did  clarification 
give  this  mill  any  trouble. 

No,  Mr.  Godchaux,  it  is  not  trash  that 
gives  you  trouble  with  your  clarifica- 
tion; it  is  not  extraneous  matter  that 
is  greatly  diminishing  the  milling  rate 
of  your  factory;  it  is  not  trash  that 
is  running  the  cost  of  plant  operation 
up,  but  instead  inverted  and  deteriorat- 
ed cane  which  you  cannot  get  through 
your  boiling  house.  I  dare  say  with- 
out ever  having  been  in  or  near  your 
factory  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
cane  going  through  the  rollers  but  in- 
ability of  the  clarification  process  that 
caused  the  low  milling  capacity. 

Let's  go  back  a  little  further  than 
the  poor  farmer.  While  he  is  part  of 
your  trouble,  you  in  your  determination 
to  make  him  give  you  extra  clean  cane 
have  caused  him  to  refrain  from  burn- 
ing the  trash  too  quickly.  He  cuts  his 
cane  further  ahead  than  he  ordinarily 
would  try  to  get  the  green  flag  which 
you  are  talking  about  to  dry  and  burn 
when  he  burns  the  other  trashy  mat- 
ter. 

While  we  are  going  back  a  little  fur- 
ther than  the  farmer,  let's  go  back  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. While  the  fine  men  who  make 
their  living  breeding  cane  for  our  sugar 
industry    have   done    a    fine    job,    it    still 


remains  for  them  to  give  us  an  earl) 
maturing  cane  that  will  resist  deteriora- 
tion. It  has  been  my  experience  thai 
at  the  start  of  the  grinding  season  wher 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  is  when  most 
trouble  is  experienced  and  most  care 
should  be  expended.  When  the  coo'; 
weather  sets  in  and  the  ground  becomesj 
wet,  the  nights  longer,  much  less  trouble! 
with   deterioration  is   experienced.  I 

I  say,  in  summary,  that  cane  should 
be  cut  in  the  last  mature  joint  and! 
reasonably  free  from  trash.  I  also  say! 
that  you  are  protected  by  your  labora-l 
tory  from  cane  not  cut  in  the  last  ma-i 
ture  joint,  are  allowed  to  use  a  factoi| 
by  which  the  hand  mill  test  is  made  tc! 
agree  with  the  big  mill  to  take  care  of! 
the  leaks  due  to  mechanical  harvesting,! 
You  weigh  the  cane  you  purchase  on  a! 
government  tested  scale  and  detrash  the 
cane  you  purchase  with  a  pencil.  Fig- 
ure the  sucrose  not  on  the  detrashed 
cane  but  on  the  cane  as  it  comes  across 
the  scale.  Until  this  year  you  did  not 
make  any  allowances  for  cane  with  ex- 
cessive w^ater  on  it  when  it  went  through! 
the  hand  mill. 

If  you  have  not  overlooked  the  fact 
you  are  buying  hundred  weights  of  su- 
gar, not  tons  of  cane,  and  have  been 
figuring  your  sugar  yield  on  detrashed 
and  converted  cane  and  still  can't  stay 
in  business  with  all  these  safeguards 
and  iron  clad  conditions  in  your  favor, 
and  if  your  mill  is  efficient  and  you  are 
not  trying  to  pass  on  the  burden  of 
your  inefficiency  to  others,  then  look 
ahead  of  you,  not  behind  you  for  your 
troubles. 

It  may  be  the  price  of  sugar:  You 
can  recall  when  white  sugar  was  4c  lb., 
raw  cotton  4c  lb.,  salt  meat  4c  lb. 
White  sugar  is  now  about  10c  lb.,  raw 
cotton  40c  lb.,  salt  meat  80c  lb. 

Let's  make  our  fight  together  for  a 
higher  price  of  sugar  and  go  forward 
together,  not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Yours   very  truly, 

Sunrise  Planting  Corporation 
C.  A.  Duplantis,  Jr. 
General   Manager 
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clxperiences  with  Nitrogen 

(Continued  from  Page  148) 

ions  with  sugarcane  using  granular  fer- 
ilizers,  roughly,  parallel  the  findings 
A'ith  cotton  and  corn  in  the  alluvial 
ireas    in    Mississippi. 

The  determination  of  crop  responses 
o  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
equired  the  development  of  equipment 
hat  would  handle  ammonia  accurately 
md  with  a  minimum  of  danger.  When 
he  effectiveness  of  ammonia  for  crop 
uoduction  had  been  proved,  the  task 
:onfronting  research  workers  and  farm- 
rs  was  the  practical  application  on  a 
ield  basis. 

Equipment    for   Applying 
Anhydrous   Ammonia 

The  first  equipment  for  applying 
mhydrous  ammonia  to  row  crops  was 
ii  one-row  machine.  The  experimental 
nachine  was  equipped  with  a  stand- 
u"d  ammonia  cylinder  and  a  rotometer 
or  accurate  metering.  These  were  not 
veil  adapted  for  farm  use.  Because 
)f  the  lack  of  suitable  fittings,  valves, 
md  materials,  much  improvising  was 
lecessary  when  field  machines  were 
)uilt.  Briefly,  the  machines  used  at  the 
^resent  time  by  Mississippi  farmers 
onsist  of  a  70-to-l  10-gallon,  tractor- 
Inounted^  tank  with  the  necessary  fit- 
ings  for  ammonia,  pressure  hoses  to 
ake  the  ammonia  from  the  tank  to 
he  ground,  regulators  or  valves  to  con- 
rol  the  flow,  a  manifold  with  orifices 
o  direct  the  ammonia  to  the  rows,  and 
ipplicators  to  deposit  the  ammonia 
lirectly  into  the  soil  so  that  simulta- 
heous  covering  can  be  accomplished. 
The  regulators  are  of  two  types,  dif- 
erential  pressure  regulators  and  needle 
/alve  and  gauge.  Most  of  the  machines 
ire  designed  to  apply  ammonia  on  two 
0  five  rows.  In  fertilizing  sugarcane,  a 
wo-row  machine  will  probably  be  de- 
;ired. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  following  methods  in  the 
Mississippi    Delta: 

(1)  Prior     to     planting    on     prepared 
level  ground 

(2)  Prior  to  planting  on  bedded  land 

(3)  Prior   to    planting,    while    bedding 
the    land    with    middle    breakers 


(4)  As  a  side  dressing,  either  in  con- 
junction with  cultivation  or  as  a 
separate  operation 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  a  preplanting 
application  for  cotton  and  corn  is  pre- 
ferred. However,  side  dressing  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory.  As  to  rates 
and  time  of  application  for  sugarcane, 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station 
should  be  consulted. 

Sugarcane  growers  who  have  used 
ammonia  this  year  have  applied  it  in 
conjunction  with  cultivation.  This  prac- 
tice may  be  particularly  adapted  when 
a  chopper  is  used.  Placing  the  appli- 
cators on  the  inside  of  the  discs  to 
apply  a  band  of  ammonia  to  the  side 
of  the  row  should  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Regardless  of  the  system  of  ap- 
plication that  is  devised,  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  the  anhydrous  am- 
monia be  well  covered  to  prevent  loss 
by  vaporization.  It  is  very  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  this  is  being  done 
satisfactorily.  If  ammonia  can  be  seen 
escaping  from  the  ground  as  a  white 
fog,  the  coverage  is  inadequate.  Disc 
hillers  have  been  used  in  Mississippi 
to  facilitate  the  covering  very  satisfac- 
torily. 

Behavior  of  Ammonia  in 
the  Soil 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  ammonia  when  it  is 
sealed  in  the  soil.  Ammonia  in  the 
soil  is  fixed  on  the  clay  particles  and 
held  there  subject  to  natural  soil  pro- 
cesses. Over  a  period  of  time  the  am- 
monia will  be  changed  to  nitrates.  The 
rapidity  of  the  change  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  moisture,  temperature,  and  soil 
acidity.  Due  to  the  pattern  of  behavior 
of  ammonia,  losses  by  leaching  are 
minimized.  However,  it  Is  still  available 
rapidly  enough  to  satisfy  crop   needs. 

Problems 

Some  of  the  problems  encountered 
W'ith  the  present  farm  equipment  which 
remain    to    be    solved    are: 

( 1 )  Finding  a  more  satisfactory  seal- 
ing compound  for  the  fittings  to 
prevent  losses 

(2)  Applicators  of  a  more  durable 
nature  are  needed.     The  appllca- 
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tors  that  have  been  used  this 
season  have  shown  signs  of  con- 
siderable wear  when  200  or  300 
acres    had    been    fertihzed 

(3)  Securing  satisfactory  coverage  on 
heavy  soils  has  been  a  big  prob- 
lem. It  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
be  in  a  rather  good  state  of 
tilth.  Disc  hillers  as  coverers 
have    proved    very    helpful. 

(4)  A  satisfactory  method  of  accur- 
ately metering  the  ammonia  has 
not  been  devised  at  the  present 
time,  although  the  accuracy  ob- 
tained is  probably  greater  than 
when  solid  materials  are  applied 
with  fertilizer  distributors.  Both 
the    differential    pressure    regula- 
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tor  and  the  needle  valve  which! 
are  in  common  usage  regulate  the| 
flow  in  relation  to  time  ratheil 
than  the  speed  of  the  tractor 
For  this  reason,  the  speed  of  the 
tractor  must  be  considered  when 
setting  the   regulator   gauges.         ^ 

(5)  The  ammonia  valves  and  fittings 
commonly  used  on  field  machines 
need  to  be  improved. 

(6)  Probably  the  biggest  problem  en- 
countered in  the  handling  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia  is  that  of  stor- 
age. It  is  necessary  to  have 
rather  large  high-cost  tanks  foi 
this  purpose.  From  a  dealer's 
standpoint,  apparently  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  sufficient  stor- 
age capacity  to  take  delivery  oi 
ammonia  on  a  year-round  basisj 
The  manufacturers  produce  am- 
monia on  such  a  schedule,  anc 
due  to  insufficient  storage,  the) 
must  make  deliveries  frequently 
If  a  system  can  be  worked  out 
for  the  individual  farmer  to  ac- 
cept deliveries  from  the  dealer  ai 
various  times  during  the  year 
even  off-season,  this  would  re-i 
duce  the  dealer's  storage  capacit), 
requirements.  If  the  Louisiana 
situation.  Is  comparable  to  thai 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  stor-; 
age  burden  is  going  to  rest  large- 
ly with  the  dealer.  In  Missis- 
sippi, several  co-ops  are  installinc 
Horton  spheres  with  a  capacity 
of  210,000  gallons.  Large  farms 
would  probably  find  a  6,000  oi 
12,000  gallons  storage  tank  to  be 
desirable.  Farmers  with  a  small- 
er acreage  and  with  small  storage 
facilities  would  have  to  depend 
directly  upon  the  dealer  or  the 
co-op  with  which  he  might  be 
affihated    for    frequent    deliveries 

Precautions 

Anhydrous  ammonia  exerts  high 
pressures.  For  that  reason,  tanks  and 
fittings  must  have  adequate  margins 
of  safety  for  the  pressures;  otherwise 
the  individual  is  endangered.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  tanks  have  a  250- 
pound  working  pressure  at  350°  Fah- 
renheit.    If  tanks  with  a  working  pres- 
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ure  of  200  pounds  per  square  Inch  are 
sed  then  shading  or  sprinkhng  must 
e  used  to  keep  temperatures  down 
1  hot  weather.  All  of  them  must  be 
quipped  with  relief  or  pop-off  valves 
3  guard  against  rises  in  pressure  with 
igh  temperatures.  All  valves  and  fit- 
ngs  should  be  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
'anks  should  never  be  filled  to  more 
lan  90  per  cent  of  capacity.  Ammo- 
ia  is  not  highly  inflammable,  but  it 
'ill  burn.  In  case  of  direct  contacts 
'ith  the  skin,  the  affected  parts  should 
e  immersed  in  water.  If  ammonia 
lould  get  into  the  eyes,  it  should  be 
'ashed  out  immediately  and  a  doctor 
Dntacted. 

advantages  of  Anhydrous  Ammo- 
nia as  Compared  With  Solid 
Nitrogenous    Materials 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  far- 
mers   in    the    Yazoo-Mississippi     Delta 
irned  to  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitro- 
m    in     1947 — availability    and    cheap- 
iss.       Shortage    of    solid    materials    is 
[robably     the     most     important     factor 
1    the    quick    turn    to    ammonia.      This 
a     temporary     advantage.       Relative 
ices     will     be     long-time     determinant 
the   extent   of   its    use.      Based    upon 
H7    prices,    the    costs    of    a    pound    of 
trogen     from     different     sources     are 
proximately: 

Source  '  Cost 

Anhydrous    ammonia   6c 

Ammonium    nitrate 9-9j/^c 

Cyanamid  13c 

Nitrate  of  soda 15-16c 

here  are  other  advantages  of  lesser 
iportance  which  will  have  some  In- 
lence  on  future  use.  They  are:  Re- 
ictlon  In  bulk  that  must  be  handled 
'A  Increased  yields  resulting  from 
eper  and  more  accurate  placement, 
lis  will  be  more  pronounced  when 
le-dressing  applications  are  made  due 
placing  the  nitrogen  into  the  root 
ne.  Lower  costs  for  side  dressing 
e  possible  since  It  may  be  done  In 
njunctlon    with    regular    cultivations. 

Aqua   Ammonia 

So  far  this  discussion  has  dealt  prl- 
irlly  with  anhydrous  ammonia.  The 
e  of  aqua  ammonia,  particularly  on 
lall    farms,    offers    possibilities.      Aqua 
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Stubble  Shaver 

Built    to    fit    any    make    of    tractor. 

The  Shaver  blade  is  driven  by  the 
power   takeoff    from    the   tractor. 

The  Castagnos  Shaver  is  of  all 
steel  cutting  construction  with 
hard    cutting    edge    blade. 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur    St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet   Street 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


ammonia  is  anhydrous  ammonia  dilutee 
with  water  and  exerts  practically  nc 
pressure  except  at  high  temperatures 
For  that  reason  there  is  little  dange: 
connected  with  its  use.  The  tanks  anc 
fittings  should  have  a  working  pres- 
sure of  30  pounds  per  square-inch  ir 
cases  of  extremely  high  temperatures 
Aqua  ammonia  should  be  completel) 
covered  to  prevent  losses.  It  is  desira 
ble  to  make  application  from  4  to  ( 
inches  deep.  Pumps  have  been  used  t( 
meter  aqua  ammonia  very  satisfactory 
There  are  two  definite  disadvantage] 
to  aqua  ammonia.  They  are:  Thij 
additional  operation  necessary  to  mak.l 
the  dilution,  thereby  adding  to  costsj 
and  the  greater  bulk  to  be  handled,  j 
Summary  ; 

(1)  The  effectiveness  of  anhydroii 
ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  fol 
cotton,  corn,  and  oats  has  been  demon| 
strated  on  farms   in  Mississippi.  I 

(2)  Field  equipment  for  applying  ami 
monia  has  been  developed,  but  man;' 
improvements    are    needed, 

(3)  Anhydrous  ammonia  should  b 
applied  at  a  6-inch  depth  if  possibl 
and  completely  covered  to  minimiz 
loss   by   vaporization. 

(4)  Since  ammonia  exerts  high  pres 
sures,  care  must  be  exercised  in  hand 
ling  it. 

(5)  At    1947   prices,    a    pound   of   ni 
trogen    from    anhydrous    ammonia    is 
to  9  cents   cheaper   than   nitrogen   fror 
various    solid   fertilizers. 
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iMuch  of  this  discussion  is  based  upo 
information  published  in  Miss.  Agr.  Exp 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  448,  "Ammonia  as  a  Sourc 
of  Nitrogen,"  by  W.  B.  Andrews,  F.  E.  E( 
wards,  and  J.  G.  Hammons,  Mississip] 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Stal 
College,  Mississippi. 

COUNTY  AGENT 

(Continued  from  Page  149) 

we  subtract  that  from  the  gross  retur 
of  ^37.35  it  leaves  a  net  profit  ( 
$28.10  per  acre.  Mr.  Gonsoulin  w£ 
very  happy  that  he  did  something  aboil 
the   weather   and   cashed   in. 

Mr.    Gonsoulin    is    a    rice    grower    c 
well  as   a   sugarcane   planter,   so  he  Wc 
already    equipped    to    irrigate.      That 
why  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  was  onl 
$2.50   per    acre. 
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Control  Alligator  Weed  with 


i   \ 


Weed  Kineis 


,,;,..' 


UP  TO  SIX  TONS  MORE  CANE  PER  ACRE  is  the  payoff  for  effective 
control  of  aUigator  weed  in  sugar  cane  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D.  With 
just  one  early  application,  you  can  often  stop  alligator  weed  for 
the  entire  season.  Where  weed  growth  is  heavy,  a  second  appli- 
cation, just  before  the  cane  is  laid  by,  may  be  needed  to  keep  the 
cane  free  of  weeds  till  fall. 

EFFECTIVE  BY  AIR  OR  GROUND— Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  KiUers  are 
designed  for  use  in  both  low- volume  and  high- volume  sprays — in 
airplane  or  ground  equipment. 

STOP  OTHER  PERSISTENT  WEEDS  —You  can  control  most  peren- 
nials and  annuals  in  addition  to  alligator  weed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D. 
Can  be  used  in  grain  fields,  in  pastures,  along  ditches  and  roadsides, 
drainage  canals,  and,  during  non-crop  season,  in  irrigation  canals. 

See  Your  Dealer  /or  full  details  on  how  you  can  get  higher  sugar 
cane  yields  by  better  weed  control.  Ask  for  the  free  new  booklet  on 
Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers.  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.^ 
Wilmington  98,  Del,  or  2431  Clio  St.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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ETTER       THINGS       FOR       BETTER       LIVING 


THROUGH       CHEMISTRY 


Listen  to  Du  Pont  ''Cavalcade  of  America" — Every  Monday  Night,  NBC  Network 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  "A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  tui 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  bur 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  low 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  speci 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dens 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  av« 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whi 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  t 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  ft 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sai 
speed   consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel   oil;    at    5c  per  gallon   the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative  in  Louisiana,  WOODWARD,   WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,   New  Orleans  9,  L 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed    Burners 
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Kill  Alligator  Weed  Let  the  Cane  Grow 


Your  cane — and  your  profits — shoot 
up  with  new  vigor  when  tough,  stub- 
born AUigator  Weeds  are  put  to  rout! 
Successful  commercial  applications 
have  proved  that  2-4  Dow  Weed 
Killer  spells  death  to  this  traditional 
enemy  of  the  cane  fields.  Now  you  can 
raise  bigger  crops  without  the  effort 
and  expense  of  hoeing,  cultivating  and 
burning  weeds.   Use  2-4    Dow  Weed 


Get  a  better  crop  with 

2-4  Dow 

Weed  Killer 


AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICAL    DIVISION 

THE     DOW     CHEMICAL    COMPANY 
MIDLAND,     MICHIGAN 


Killer  in  your  weed  control  progran 
Formula  40— a  liquid  amine  salt  formi 
lotion  is  particularly  adaptable  to  lo 
volume  application. 

Look  for  the  Dow  * 'diamond"  on  th 
container — check  the  label  for  th 
amount  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalen 
Remember— it's  the  2,4-D  that  kil 
the  weeds.  See  your  dealer — ask  yoi 
county  agent — or  write  to  Dow. 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.   BOURG 


Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
provides  in  the  final  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  one  of  the  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  when  making  the  annual  con- 
sumption estimate: 

"  *  *  *  and,  in  order  that  such  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  so  as  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and 
of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  by  providing  such  sup- 
ply of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at 
prices  which  will  not  be  excessive  to 
consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, the  Secretary,  in  making  any 
such  determination,  in  addition  to  the 
consumption,  inventory,  population, 
and  demand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relationship  between 
the  prices  at  wholesale  for  refined 
sugar  that  would  result  from  such 
determination  and  the  general  cost  of 
living  in  the  U.  S.  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  prices  at 
wholesale  for  refined  sugar  and  the 
general  cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S.  ob- 
tained during  1947  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  price  control  of  sugar  as 
indicated  by  the  Consumer's  Price 
Index  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor." 


Price  control  on  sugar  was  terminated 
October  31,  1947,  and  the  relationship 
which  existed  during  the  first  ten 
months  of   1947  was  as  follows: 


Wholesale  Price 

Refined  Cane 

Sugar  at  N.  Y., 

Cost  of 

including  tax 

Living  Index 

Before  2%  Discoui 

January  1947 

153.0 

8.10 

February 

153.1 

8.20 

March 

156.5 

8.20 

April 

156.7 

8.25 

May 

156.8 

8.25 

June 

158.7 

8.25 

July 

160.2 

8.25 

August 

162.8 

8.38 

September 

164.2 

8.40 

October 

166.7 

8.48 

10-MontliAve 

rage   158.87 

8.268 

A  factor  of  .05204  results  when  d 
viding  the  8,268  average  price  by  tl 
158.87  index.  Thus,  the  cost  of  livir 
index  for  any  month  subsequent 
October  1947,  when  multiplied  by  tl 
.05204  factor,  gives  the  wholesale  prii 
of  sugar,  which  should  result  from 
direct  application  of  the  factor  in  Se 
tion  201  as  above  quoted.  In  the  a' 
sence  of  an  announced  price  objectl^ 
by  the  Secretary,  the  average  price  f 
the  year  (calendar  year  or  crop  yea 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  tl 
Secretary's  objective  for  the  domest 
suRar  industry  in  carrying  out  this  pr 
vision  of  law. 


Cost  of 
Living  Index 


November  1947 
December  1947 
January  1948 

The    current 


166.6 
169.0 
169.0 

wholesale 


at  N.  Y.  is  7.75. 


Wholesale  Pric< 

Refined  Cane 

Sugar  at  N.  Y., 

including  tax 

Before  2%  DiscoD 

Actual     Should 

8.40  8.67 

8.40  8.79 

8.22  8.79 

refined    pni 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


INCREASING  CANE  YIELDS 


by 


A.  C.  Moreau,  County  Agent,  Lafourche  Parish 


\T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sugar 
Cane  League  Contact  Committee 
leeting  a  very  important  discussion 
pncerning  the  production  of  sugar  cane 
bok  place.  It  was  brought  out  that  the 
sneral  trend  of  production  per  acre  has 
ieen  shghtly  downwards  in  the  past 
j'w  years.  -  - 

I  Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  were: 
lick  of  labor,  weeds,  keeping  stubble, 
iick  of  equipment,  lack  of  fertilizer, 
[irmers  moving  on  and  off  of  farms, 
dverse  weather  conditions,  and  lack  of 
nowledge  of  ones  farm  and  perform- 
nce  of  individual  acres  and  their  treat- 
lent.  One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
:)rs  which  was  not  mentioned  was  the 
irmer  himself.  We  have  good  farming 
nd  poor  farming  in  many  cases  due  to 
e  farmer  himself.  We  all  know  how 
lings  should  be  done,  but  do  we  do 
lem? 

A  survey  made  in  Lafourche  by  con- 
icting  the  30  best  sugar  cane  growers 
rought  out  these  facts:  high  production 
as  being  maintained  even  through  the 
^ar  period  and  the  last  few  years  on 
lese  farms.  What  were  they  doing  to 
laintain  and  even  increase  yields  over 
Drmer  years? 

I  will  mention  some.  These  growers 
^ere  following  the  best  recommended 
ractices  in  thorough  soil  preparation, 
se  of  varieties  to  fit  each  particular 
oil  type  on  the  farm,  maintained  drain- 
ge,  planted  and  turned  under  summer 
nd  winter  legumes,  used  more  fertilizer 
er  acre  than  the  average  and  generally 


kept  a  closer  supervision  of  the  farm 
activities    themselves. 

We  had  one  large  farm.  Golden 
Ranch  Plantation  at  Gheens  under  the 
managership  of  W.  S.  Martin,  that  had 
an  average  production  from  1942  to 
1944  of  12.5  tons  per  acre  on  an  acre- 
age of  over   100  acres. 

By  improving  drainage,  making  better 
use  of  varieties,  and  better  fertilization 
practices  this  farm  has  increased  its 
acreage  to  234  acres  and  has  produced 
in  1946  over  22  tons  per  acre,  23.6 
tons  in  1946  and  Mr.  Martin  tells  me 
about  22  tons  per  acre  in  1947.  A  num- 
ber of  other  farmers  have  increased 
their  yields   as   well. 

Let's  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  see 
if  we  are  doing  all  we  can  on  our  farms. 
If  we  will  stay  in  the  production  of 
cane,  the  best  practices  will  have  to  be 
followed. 

Our  lands,  when  properly  treated  can 
produce.  On  a  small  acreage  farmed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  of  Raceland  the 
yields  of  C.P.  34-120  for  the  last  four 
years  have  been  as  follows:  Plant  cane, 
55.4  tons  per  acre;  1st  year  stubble, 
59.6  tons  per  acre;  2nd  year  stubble, 
46  tons;  and  this  past  year  on  3rd 
year  stubble  48  tons  per  acre.  This  is 
on  land  that  prior  to  Mr.  Scott's  taking 
it  over  was  over  run  with  Bermuda 
grass  and  producing  about  20  tons  per 
acre.  Mr.  Scott's  farm  produced  an 
average  of  about  31  tons  per  acre  for 
the  past  3  years  on  about  50  acres  of 
cane.  We  must  do  our  best  for  our 
soil  for  it  to  do  its  best  for  us. 
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FINDINGS  AND  DESIGNATIONS  AS  TO  FAIR  AND  REASONABU 
PRICES  FOR  1947  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

The  follozving  release  of  the  Production  &  Marketing  Administration  sets 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  Sugar  Bra?ich  did  not  recognize  the  sale  of  Louisiana 
razvs  on  January  1th  at  5.67  cejits  per  pound.  ' 


TITLE   7— AGRICULTURE 

CHAPTER  VIII 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 

ADMINISTRATION 

(Sugar  Branch) 
SUGAR  DETERMINATIONS 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Determination  of  Fair  and  Rea- 
sonable Prices  for  the  1947  Crop  of 
Louisiana  Sugarcane,  it  is  hereby  found 
that,  because  of  inadequate  volume  of 
sales  and  quantities  of  sugar  sold,  the 
weekly  average  prices  for  96°  raw  sugar 
quoted  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and 
Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products 
Trade  Association  Exchange  for  the 
weeks  ending  January  8,  January  15, 
January  22,  and  January  29,  1948,  do 
not  reflect  the  true  market  value  of  such 
sugar  for  such  periods.  Further,  it 
is  hereby  found  that  the  prices  estab- 
lished under  the  pricing  formula  of  the 
contracts  between  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  continental  refiners  of 
cane  sugar  reflect  the  true  market  value 
of  sugar  for  such  periods.  Therefore, 
the  weekly  average  price  reported  under 
such  contracts,  and  the  seasonal  aver- 
age price  as  based  on  such  weekly  aver- 
age prices,  are  hereby  designated  to  be 
effective  under  such  determination  as 
follows : 

(a)  for    the    week    ending   January    8, 
1948 — 6.32  cents  per  pound 

(b)  for  the  week  ending  January    15, 
1948 — 5.79  cents  per  pound 

(c)  for  the  week  ending  January   22, 
1948 — 5.62  cents  per  pound 

(d)  for  the  week  ending  January   29, 
1948 — 5.62  cents  per  pound   and 

(e)  Seasonal       average       price — 6.206 
cents   per  pound 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 
Paragraph  (a)  of  the  Determination 
of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for  1947 
Crop  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane,  issued 
October  24,  1947,  provides  that  the 
average    price    per    pound    of    96°    raw 


sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  whichever  o 
the    following    options    is    agreed    upon; 

( 1 )  the  average  of  the  weekly  quota- 
tions of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis 
on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change and  the  Cane  Products  Tradcj 
Association  Exchange  for  the  week  ir 
which    such    sugarcane    is    delivered;    oi 

(2)  the  simple  average  of  the  weekl) 
quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paic 
basis,  on  such  exchanges  for  the  weeke 
from  Friday,  October  3,  1947  to  Jan- 
uary 30,  1948,  "except  that  if  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Sugar  Branch  finds  for  an) 
week  or  weeks  such  weekly  averages  dc 
not  reflect  the  true  market  value  o1 
sugar,  because  of  inadequate  volume  oi 
other  factors,  the  Director  may  desig- 
nate the  weekly  and  seasonal  prices  tc 
be  effective  under  this  determina- 
tion  " 

Quotations  of  the  Louisiana  Sugai 
and  Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Association  Exchange  for  al 
weeks  up  to  the  week  ending  January 
1,  1948,  have  been  6.32  cents  per  pounc 
(the  raw  sugar  quoted  price  of  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation).  On  Jan 
uary  7,  1948,  one  sale  of  3,500  bags  ol 
1947  crop  Louisiana  raw  sugar  waj 
made  at  5.67  cents  per  pound,  Thii 
sale  was  used  by  such  Exchanges  in  ar 
riving  at  an  average  price  of  6.06  centj 
per  pound  for  the  week  ending  January 
8,  1948.  Because  the  rules  of  these  Ex- 
changes provide  that  the  last  previoue 
quotable  sale  will  be  quoted  each  sub- 
sequent day  until  a  further  sale  is  made; 
the  daily  prices  since  January  7,  1948 
have  continued  to  be  quoted  at  5.67i 
cents  per  pound,  thus  establishing  week 
ly  average  prices  of  5.67  cents  pei- 
pound  for  the  weeks  ending  January  15 
22,  and  29,  1948.  The  sale  of  3,500 
bags  of  1947  crop  Louisiana  raw  sugai 
do'^s  not  constitute  sales  of  adequate 
volume  on  which  to  base  a  change  ir5 
(Continued  on  page   172) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  continuing  bad  weather  has  re- 
irded  any  new  growth  that  the  cane 
rop  might  have  developed  since  the 
anuary  freezes  under  more  favorable 
onditions  and  for  that  reason  it  lias 
een  difficult  for  the  county  agents  to 
ive  us  much  definite  information  about 
le  condition  of  the  crop.  We  have, 
owever,  received  some  reports  w^iich 
nil  at  least  give  us  a  start  in  our  at- 
empt  to  follow  the  crop  developments 
1  each  issue  of  T/ie  Sugar  Bulletin.  We 
sked  our  friends  if  they  thought  any 
amage  had,,  been  done  to  the  crop  by 
le  hard  freezes  and  received  the  fol- 
)wing  reports: 

Assumption  Parish:  Moore  Valois 
dvises  us  that  apparently  no  damage 
'as  been  done  to  the  cane  crop  in  his 
istrict  by  the  bad  weather  and  that 
le  root  systems  of  both  the  plant  and 
:ubble  canes  seem  to  be  in  good  con- 
itiov.  Mr.  Valois  believes  that  the 
Did  weather  will  help  to  reduce  the 
ane  borer  damage  this  year.  The  acre- 
ge  in  cane  in  Assumption  Parish  is 
bout   10%   more  than  that  of  last  year. 

Vermilion  Parish:  The  cane  crop 
1  Vermilion  Parish  has  not  been  dam- 
jged,  according  to  a  report  from  J.  D. 
obert,  and  the  root  systems  appear  to 
e  good.  Mr.  Sobert  also  thinks  that 
orer  damage  will  be  less  this  year  be- 
ause  of  the  hard  freezes. 

Iberia  Parish:  W.  E.  Williams  re- 
orts  from  Iberia  Parish  that,  as  far 
5  he  can  determine  at  this  early  date, 
le  freeze  damage  was  not  severe  in 
-ther  plant  or  stubble  cane.  He,  too, 
elieves  that  the  freezes  will  be  bene- 
cial  in  reducing  borer  damage.  The 
jine  acreage  in  Iberia  Parish  has  been 
icreased  from  2  to  5  per  cent  this 
ear. 

St.   Mary   Parish:     From    St.   Mary 
arish,    P.    J.    deGravelles    advises    that 
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he  does  not  think  any  damage  was  done 
the  crop  by  the  freezes  but  that  he  is 
afraid  the  continued  wet  weather  may 
be  doing  some  harm.  Root  systems,  he 
reports,  appear  to  be  satisfactory  in 
both  the  plant  and  stubble  canes  at  this 
time.  The  acreage  in  cane  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year.  As  to  the  cane  borer,  Mr. 
deGravelles  thinks  that  the  outlook  in 
this  respect  has  been  unchanged  by  the 
freezing  weather. 

Ascension  Parish:  E.  S.  Landry 
has  advised  us  that  reports  from  the 
farmers  in  his  district  indicate  that  the 
cold  weather  did  not  damage  the  plant 
cane  but  may  have  done  some  damage 
to  the  stubble  crops.  He  says  that  it 
is  a  little  too  early  to  make  any  defi- 
nite determinations.  Mr.  Landry,  like 
Mr.  deGravelles,  is  worried  about  the 
excessive  wet  weather  and  states  that 
unless  good  drainage  is  available  the 
stands  of  cane  could  be  seriously  af- 
fected. 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish:  Neither 
the  plant  nor  stubble  canes  in  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  have  shown 
any  signs  of  damage  from  the  cold 
weather,  according  to  a  report  from  A. 
E.  Camus,  who  also  states  that  the  root 
systems  appear  to  be  in  satisfactory 
condition.  Mr.  Camus  believes  that  the 
freezing  temperatures  will  help  to  re- 
duce borer  damage  this  year. 

St.  James  Parish:  Joseph  Laman- 
dola  reports  from  St.  James  Parish  that 
the  plant  cane  in  his  district  has  not 
been  damaged  by  the  cold  weather  but 
that  it  appears  that  some  stubble  va- 
rieties, especially  Co.  29-120,  may  have 
suffered  some  damage.  Mr.  Lamandola 
believes  that  the  borer  damage  may  be 
reduced  this  year  because  of  the  freezes. 
He  reports  that  the  acreage  In  cane  in 
St.  James  Parish  is  just  about  the  same 
this  year  as  last  year. 
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JOHNSON  GRASS  AND  CROP  ROTATION 

By  F.   Evans  Farzuell 

Chair  yuan — Johnson   Grass   Control  Committee   of   the   Co7itract    Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cajie  League. 

OVER  many,  many  years  the  custom  Under  South  Louisiana  cHmatic  con- 
in  Louisiana  has  been  to  grow  an  ditions,  Johnson  grass  does  not  start  tc 
inter-planted  crop  of  corn  and  beans  on  store  starch  in  its  roots  or  put  out 
land  not  in  cane.  Theoretically,  every  either  secondary  or  tertiary  roots  unti 
third  year  land  is  taken  out  of  cane  and  after  the  grass  is  six  or  eight  inched 
put  into  a  "rest"  crop  of  corn  and  high.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  aH 
beans.  This  procedure  is  no  doubt  bene-  about  flowering  time  Johnson  Grasjj 
ficial  to  the  lands,  but  the  constant  and  puts  forth  its  storage  roots  for  the  next 
tremendous  spread  of  Johnson  grass  year — the  tertiaries — and  that  the  long- 
over  recent  years  has  shown  that  there  er  the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  aftei 
was  something  wrong  with  this  system,  blossoming,  the  larger  and  deeper  thes( 
As  can  be  seen  on  cultivable  land  that  roots  become.  Therefore,  in  fallow 
has  been  abandoned  for  a  number  of  plowing,  it  is  best  to  let  the  grass  mak(l 
years,  in  a  completely  wild  and  uncul-  say  six  inches  of  growth  between  eacf 
tivated  state  Johnson  grass  cannot  com-  plowing.  This  of  course  forces  the  John 
pete  with  native  growths  in  Louisiana.  son  grass  to  use  up  its  reserve  supph 
Even  with  the  increased  number  of  of  energy,  eventually  resulting  in  th 
tractors  available  for  plowing  and  cul-  death  of  the  entire  plant.  One  rul 
tivation,  the  Johnson  grass  has  become  which  is  a  somewhat  radical  step  ir 
more  and  more  of  a   menace  each  year.  Louisiana  must  first  be  set  up,  namely 


Radical   steps   are   necessary   to  counter- 
act this   trend. 

Land  can  be  taken-out  of  cane  cul- 
tivation and  grazed  for  two  or  three 
vears    with    excellent    results,    but    unless 


no  corn  and  beans  to  be  planted  on  an) 
land  infested  with  Johnson  grass. 

The  system  of  growing  corn  anc 
beans  together  on  a  row  is  not  truly  ar 
economic  way  of  growing  corn,  and  witl 


a    plantation    has    almost    an    unlimited  the  decreased  number  of  mules  on  plan 

supply  of  land  available,  this  procedure  tations,    a    change    from    the   old    systen 

would   either   drastically   cut   the    annual  should    not    cause    any    undue    economic 

cane    production    or    would    take    an    ex-  hardship.     When    corn    and    beans    ar( 

tremely  long  time  to  eliminate  the  John-  planted    together    the    beans    of    cours* 

son   grass   hazard   from   the   entire   plan-  cannot   be   plowed   under   until   the   con 

tation,  has  been  picked  and  in   a   rainy  season 

A  means  that  is  faster  and  which  will  this    harvesting    operation    is    often    de 

not    result   in    a    radical    decrease    in   the  layed.     Often    by    the    time    the    corn    i: 

total     quantity    of    cane     produced     per  picked  the  bean  leaves   are  either  dried 

year   is   the   long   sought   answer.    Let   it  up    or    have    been    destroyed    by    cater 

be   stated   here   that  this   is   not   a   theo-  pillars   or   worms.    This   means   that  thi 

retical   paper.     It   represents   studies   and  plant     material     that     is     available     fo 

results   that   have  been   carried  out   over  plowing  under  is   often   of  poor   quality 

a  number  of  years,  first  on  a  small  test  It    would    be     more    economical     when 

plot,  then  on  a  hundred  acre  basis,  and  Johnson   grass   free   land   is    available  t( 

finally  on   a   plantation-wide   scale.  plant  a  smaller  acreage  of  straight  con 

With   a   system  of  fallow  plowing   ef-  and    give    it    a    proper    quantity    of   feri 

fective  control  of  Johnson  grass  can   be  tilizer.     Experiments    with    not    thinninj 

accomplished.     Land    is    to    be    plowed,  such  corn  have  been  successful  and  thi 

chopped,   and/or   harrowed   regularly   so  yield    has    been    encouraging.     The    re 

that    the    Johnson    grass    roots    expend  mainder  of  the  land  should  have  straighj 

their  stored  energy  without  ever  having  beans     with    these    being    plowed-unde! 

a  chance  to  renew  it  by  sufficient  green  while   green   and  in   good   condition, 

growth  above  ground.  While      considering      fallow      plowing 
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:areful  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
problems  arising  around  the  ditch  banks 
where  Johnson  grass  usually  goes  to 
seed.  These  ditch  banks  can,  of  course, 
be  mowed  until  the  cane  or  beans  are 
high.  The  custom  is  then  to  either  cut 
the  ditch  banks  by  hand  or  let  the 
Johnson  grass  go  to  seed.  It  would  be 
better  of  course  to  simply  plan  on  not 
trying  to  complete  the  crop  on  the  first 
one  or  two  rows  next  to  the  ditch  bank 
so  that  where  beans  are  being  grown, 
the  mower,  plow,  or  ditch  bank  burner 
could  operate  throughout  the  main 
Johnson  grass  growing  season.  Where 
cane  is  being  grown,  the  row  next  to 
the  ditch  bank  could  remain  unplanted, 
but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  use  one 
of  the  ditch  bank  straddling  burners. 
Such  a  burner  makes  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  and  seeding  of  John- 
son grass  along  the  ditch  banks  of  cane 
land  after  the  cane  has  been  "laid  by". 
I  Fallow  plowing  is  in  most  cases  best 
done  with  a  disc  or  a  flush  plow,  but 
the  objective  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  row  plow.  Though  there 
will  be  no  corn  or  bean  plants  plowed 
under,  the  competition  for  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  soil  from  Johnson  grass  will 
be  so  much  less  that  the  cane  yields 
n  fallowed  lands  will  increase  rather 
han  decrease.  After  only  one  season  of 
fallow  plowing,  Johnson  grass  seedlings 
will  usually  be  found  the  following 
spring,  but  these  are  not  as  vigorous  as 
s  the  growth  from  secondary  and  ter- 
nary rootstocks.  The  viability  of  the 
i^eed  seems  to  depend  on  climatic  con- 
'iitions.  Occasionally  we  have  a  year 
like  1943  where  the  rate  of  viability  is 
.-ery  high,  though  normally  such  is  not 
he  case.  Seedlings  can  be  removed  by 
loeing.  Limited  tests  on  the  use  of 
!?,  4-D  as  a  weed  seed  sterllizins^  agent 
on  plant  cane  have,  on  a  preliminary 
j3asis,  given  encouraging  results.  Vigor- 
pus  fallow  plowing  so  decreases  the 
otal  weed  population  that  hand  hoeing 
:osts  are  lowered  considerably  and  the 
general  tilth  of  the  soil  is  gradually  im- 
'^roved.  Two  years  of  fallow  plowing 
't  course  are  best,  but  such  a  system 
jvould  be  in  many  cases  too  costly  and 
jvould  keep  land  out  of  cash  crops  too 
|ong.    One  year  of  fallow  plowing  gives 


effective   control;    two   consecutive   years 
of  fallow  plowing  gives   eradication. 

An  "extra"  tractor  fits  into  this  sys- 
tem ideally.  On  some  plantations  this 
so-called  extra  tractor  purposely  has 
wheels  of  a  type  that  keep  it  from  be- 
ing adaptable  for  hauling  cane.  In  the 
fall,  this  so-called  spare  tractor  should 
plow  out  and  disc  stubble  land.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  first  cane  cut  is 
second  year  stubble  or  the  poorest  first 
year  stubble.  These  are  usually  the 
earliest  maturing  canes.  When  these 
stubbles  have  been  plowed  out  and  the 
land  chopped,  melilotus  or  oats  should 
be  planted  on  the  land.  Experiments 
have  been  conducted  with  the  planting 
of  barley,  rye,  singletary  peas  and  other 
such  crops.  Where  the  land  needs  hu- 
mus, solid  melilotus  Is  best.  Where 
land  is  not  In  such  great  needs  of  hu- 
mus and  a  feed  crop  is  badly  needed, 
oats  can  well  be  planted.  Oats  have  a 
smothering  effect  on  the  Johnson  grass 
and  under  normal  conditions  will  keep 
the  worst  Johnson  grass  well  under  con- 
trol until  the  oatc  are  harvested  in  April 
or  May. 

When  land  has  a  "smother  crop"  of 
melilotus  or  oats  growing  on  it,  no  re- 
quirements are  made  upon  the  culti- 
vating equipment  until  late  in  the 
spring.  Land  that  is  in  the  fallow  sys- 
tem but  was  not  planted  with  such 
crops  should  be  plowed  In  January. 
Having  these  smother  crops  take  care 
of  the  land  during  late  winter  and 
spring  means  that  the  agricultural 
equipment  is  more  available  to  prop- 
erly care  for  the  cane  lands.  As  the 
area  In  corn  Is  radically  decreased  or 
concentrated.  Its  planting  can  be  done 
at  the  most  opportune  time. 

Ideally,  melilotus,  singletary  peas,  or 
oats  should  be  left  in  the  fields  until 
the  Johnson  grass  starts  showing 
through,  but  in  the  case  of  oats,  these 
must  be  cut  upon  their  own  maturity. 
The  oats  can  be  cut  for  hay  In  the  early 
stage  of  maturity,  or  of  course  can  be 
combined  when  the  seeds  have  matured. 
Once  the  oats  have  been  removed  from 
the  land,  or  the  other  smother  crops 
been  plowed  In,  fallow  plowing  should 
continue  until  cane  planting  time.  As 
(Continued  on  page   174) 
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ANNUAL  COMMERCIAL  PLANT 

NUTRIENT  NEEDS  IN  LOUISIANA 

by 
M.  B.  Sturgis,  Head  of  Agronomy  Department,  L.  S.   U. 


Of  the  three  most  Important  commer- 
cial plant  foods,  N,  P2O5  and  K2O, 
nitrogen  is  the  most  scarce  and  most 
costly.  Louisiana  needed  64,800  tons 
of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  in  1947  and  re- 
ceived approximately  23,000  tons.  If 
the  crops  had  received  the  fertilizers 
recommended  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  the  applica- 
tion of  N  in  1947  would  have  been: 
To:  Tons 

Corn   27,000  nitrogen 

Cotton    15,000  nitrogen 

Sugar  Cane  7,400  nitrogen 

Rice    6,000  nitrogen 

Oats    1,900  nitrogen 

Truck  and  potatoes....  7,500  nitrogen 
There  were  5800  tons  of  nitrogen 
actually  applied  to  sugar  cane  which 
was  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  needed.  The  other  crops  re- 
ceived only  about  33  per  cent  of  what 
they  needed. 

If  the  needs  for  nitrogen  in  Louisi- 
ana are  met  the  requirement  for  phos- 
phate will  be  48,000  tons  of  P2O5  and 
the  requirement  for  potash  will  be  40,- 
000  tons  of  K2O. 

The  fertilizer  requirements  for  crops 
in  the  different  soil  areas  has  been 
fairly  well  determined  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Exten- 
sion  Service  are  being  distributed. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  nitrogen  is  the 
key  element  and  the  increases  in  the 
yields  of  crops  in  terms  of  the  nitrogen 
applied  are:  1  bushel  increase  of  corn 
per  2.0  pounds  of  N. 

1   bushel     increase     of    oats     per     LI 
pounds  of  N. 
100  pounds  increase  of  seed  cotton  per 
8.0  pounds  of  N. 
1   barrel    increase    of    rough    rice    per 

3.5  pounds  of  N. 
1   ton  increase  of  sugar  cane   per  6.0 
pounds   of   N. 


The  adaptation  of  different  sources 
of  nitrogen  to  the  different  crops  in  the 
different  soil  areas  has  received  much 
attention,  but  since  1941  the  scarcity  of 
nitrogen  has  outweighed  any  peculiar 
adaptations.  The  alluvial  soils  of  Louisi- 
ana are  neutral  to  alkaline  and  are 
generally  well  adapted  to  ammonium 
formis  of  nitrogen.  The  alluvial  soils 
are  not  commonly  deficient  in  phos- 
phorus or  potassium;  so  only  nitrogen 
carriers  are  commonly  used.  Most  of 
the  alluvial  soils  are  planted  to  cotton, 
corn  and  sugar  cane.  All  of  these  crops 
can  readily  use  either  the  nitrate  or 
ammonium  forms  of  nitrogen.  The 
questions  today  about  the  use  of  am- 
monia on  cotton,  corn  and  sugar  cane 
therefore  have  to  do  largely  with  ma- 
chinery, the  method  and  time  of  appli- 
cation. 

o 

Despite  the  facts  that  Mr.  James  H 
Marshall,  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad 
ministration,  has  arranged  the  purchase 
of  a  million  tons  of  Cuban  raw  sugar 
from  the  1948  production  for  distribu- 
tion outside  the  quota  wall,  and  that 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  also  bought 
about  35,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  from 
Peru  for  either  the  U.  S.  Army  or 
European  relief  purposes,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  continued  strength 
in  the  sugar  markets  during  the  fifteen 
day  period  since  our  last  report. 

Apparently  the  trade  is  still  far  from 
convinced  that  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  1948  will  ever 
come  close  to  equaling  the  estimate  o\ 
7,800,000  short  tons  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  early  in  Januar); 
and  the  depression  which  hit  the  mar- 
ket when  the  estimate  was  announced 
is    continuing   at   this    writing. 
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Closing  quotations  in  the  Number  5 
future  market  contract  today  show  May 
at  5.05,  which  is  3  points  higher  than 
the  close  in  February  11th.  July  is 
5.03,  up  two  points,  September  is  5.04, 
jp  3  points,  and  December  is  4.94,  up 
;wo  points  since  February  11th.  March 
1949  Is  4.57  which  is  just  1  point  up, 
uid  May  1949  is  4.68,  which  is  3  points 
.ip  since  the  close  on   February    11th. 

These  quotations  do  not  include  the 
iO<^  duty. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugars  reported 
luring  the  period  consisted  of  4,500 
:ons  of  Cubas  on  February  13th,  for 
he  second  half  of  February  shipment, 
It  5.52  to  Sucrest;  a  cargo  of  Cubas 
dso  on  February  13th,  for  early  March 
ihipment  at  5.50  to  American;  sales  of 
^ubas  and  Puerto  Ricos  on  February 
.7th,  about  which  particulars  are  lack- 
ng,  for  prompt  shipment  at  5.55  to 
lefiners;  and  2,000  tons  of  Philippine 
jaws,  on  February  20th,  for  June-July 
jhlpment,  at  5.60  to  Sucrest. 
1  The  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  today  is 
j.55  which  is  ten  poitits  higher  than  the 
pot    price    was    fifteen    days    ago,    but 

hich  is  still  77  points  less  than  the 
.32  price  prevailing  zvhen  the  Secretary 
f  Agriculture  announced  his  consinnp- 
ion  estimate  on  January  Sth. 

The  demand  for  refined  sugar  has 
ontinued  light  throughout  the  period 
nd  the  Ticker  reports  today  that  de- 
land  continues  slow  with  buyers  tak- 
ig  only  immediate  needs  despite  the 
oming  Easter  holiday.  On  February 
6th  the  Sucrest  Corporation  reduced  its 
rice  on  prompt  shipment  refined  sugar 
1  100  pounds  bags  to  7.70  cents  per 
ound,  but  so  far  the  other  refiners 
ave  managed  to  hold  their  lists  at  7.75 
ents  per  pound.  Willett  &  Gray  lists 
eet  sugar  In  the  Eastern  Territory  at 
.65  cents  per  pound,  and  beet  sugar 
1  the  Western  Territory  at  7.55  cents 
er  pound. 

FLASH 

Washington,  February  26th,  4:27  p.m.) 
U.  S.  D.  A.  just  announced  consump- 
on     estimate     reduction     to     7,500,000 
ms. 

(C.  J.   Bourg) 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

Secondhand 
RAILROAD  RAILS 

All   Sizes 

PARTICULARLY    INTERESTED    IN 
NARROW-GAUGE    TRACKS 

WILL    PURCHASE    F.O.B.    CARS    OR 
As  Is  And  Where  Is 

ANY   QUANTITY 

WRITE,   PHONE,   OR   SEE 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE 

INC. 

IN    BUSINESS   OVER   30   YEARS 

At 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.   J.    Keller,   Donald sonville.   La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


FARREL 

CUT  GEARS  &  PINIONS 
SPEED  REDUCERS 


FACTORY   SALES   &   ENGINEERING, 
INC. 

816  Howard  Ave.     New  Orleans  13,  La. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New^  Orleans   13,   La. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,   Sewers  and   Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New   Orleans  2,  L.a. 
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FINDINGS  AND  DESIGNATIONS 

(Continued  from  page   166) 

the  price  of  raw  sugar  and,  consequent- 
ly, does  not  reflect  the  true  market 
value  of  sugar. 

The  weekly  and  seasonal  average 
prices  of  raw  sugar  designated  herein 
result  from  the  pricing  formula  pre- 
scribed in  the  contracts  between  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  conti-j 
nental  refiners  of  cane  sugar.  Such 
formula  is  so  designed  that  the  daily 
price  resulting  therefrom  reflects  the 
current  value  of  sales  of  raw  sugar  of 
5,000  short  tons  or  more.  Prior  to  Jan- 
uary 12,  1948,  no  such  sales  had  been 
reported  which  would  change  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  prices.  Such 
sales  on  and  after  January  12,  1948, 
have  been  used  in  arriving  at  the  desig- 
nated weekly  and  seasonal  average 
prices.  Such  prices  are  deemed  to  reflect 
the  true  market  value  of  raw  sugai| 
available   for   melt   during   such   periods, 

Issued  this  9th  day  of  February,  1948! 
James  H.  Marshall,  Director 
o 

Final  Production  Figures  on  1947  Crop  I 

Tons  of  cane  ground  for  i 

Sugar    (gross  weight) 4.045,96-1 

Tons  of  cane  ground  for  > 

Sugar    (net    weight) 3,917,10( 

Tons  of  cane  ground  for 

Syrup     

Sugar  Produced 

Tons  Refined  

Tons   Plantation  Granulated. 

Tons  Crystals  and  Washed 
Raws    - ..-- 

Tons  Turbinados  

Tons  Raws   211,30 

Tons  Sugar  Estimated 

in  Magma   

Total   Tons   of   Sugar   Pro- 
duced and  Estimated 

(Raw  Value) 

Molasses  and  Syrup 

Gallons    First    Molasses..... 2,179,25! 

Gallons    Second    Molasses 2,966,51 

Gallons    Syrup 3,118,15 

Gallons  Blackstrap  I 

Produced 21,607,80! 

Gallons   Blackstrap  Esti- 
mated  in    Magma 5,67 

Total  Gallons  Blackstrap 

Produced  and  Estimated....  21,676,47 
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1,37:J 
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Control  Alligator  Weed  with 


ii  pOH  I  wo 
ttfeedKlWeis 


='j,^a»^^=^^"""'" 


UP  TO  SIX  TONS  MORE  CANE  PER  ACRE  is  the  payoff  for  effective 
control  of  alligator  weed  in  sugar  cane  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D.  With 
just  one  early  application,  you  can  often  stop  alligator  weed  for 
the  entire  season.  Where  weed  growth  is  heavy,  a  second  appli- 
cation, just  before  the  cane  is  laid  by,  may  be  needed  to  keep  the 
cane  free  of  weeds  till  fall. 

EFFECTIVE  BY  AIR  OR  GROUND— Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers  are 
designed  for  use  in  both  low- volume  and  high- volume  sprays  —  in 
airplane  or  ground  equipment. 

STOP  OTHER  PERSISTENT  WEEDS  —You  can  control  most  peren- 
nials and  annuals  in  addition  to  aUigator  weed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D. 
Can  be  used  in  grain  fields,  in  pastures,  along  ditches  and  roadsides, 
drainage  canals,  and,  during  non-crop  season,  in  irrigation  canals. 

See  Your  Dealer  for  full  details  on  how  you  can  get  higher  sugar 
cane  yields  by  better  weed  control.  Ask  for  the  free  new  booklet  on 
Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers.  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Wilmington  98,  Del,  or  2431  Clio  St.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 


JETTER       THINGS       FOR 


RES.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF- 

ETTER       LIVING.   ..rHROl/GH       CHEMISTRY 


Listen  to  Du  Pont  '^'Cavalcade  of  America" — Every  Monday  Night,  NBC  Network 

March  1,  1948 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS.    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,   La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


JOHNSON  GRASS 

(Continued  from  page   169) 

there  would  be  no  corn  in  the  land,  can 
planting  could  be  accomplished  in  thi 
land  at  the  most  advantageous  time 
Some  cane  is  normally  planted  in  sue! 
land  in  August  as  a  hedge  against  bat 
weather  in  September.  Melilotus  i 
again  sowed  on  the  land  that  has  bee: 
planted  in  cane. 

All  of  this  system  is  set  up  to  contrc 
or  eliminate  the  presence  of  Johnso 
grass.  Once  this  has  been  accomplishes 
and  on  plantations  where  Johnson  gras 
is  not  a  serious  problem,  a  more  or  les 
ideal  system  of  rotation  can  then  b 
put  into  effect,  namely,  the  plowing  oi; 
of  stubble  in  the  fall  and  the  sowing  c 
melilotus;  the  plowing  under  of  th' 
melilotus  in  the  late  spring  and  th 
drilling  of  beans;  the  '  beans  bein 
plowed  under  when  in  full  green  growt 
early  enough  so  that  the  land  can  b 
properly  prepared  for  August  or  Sej 
tember  planting  of  sugarcane.  Th 
plant  cane  crop  in  turn  having  meliloti 
planted  on  top  of  it  for  plowing  und( 
the  following  spring.  Under  such  a  sy 
tem  the  soil  would  receive  an  amp 
supply  of  humus,  bacterial  action  woui 
be  great,  and  fertility  would  be  great) 
improved.  No  commercial  fertiliz( 
would  be  required  on  such  land  for  tl: 
plant  cane,  and  the  requirements  cou 
no  doubt  be  held  to  a  minimum  f( 
first  year  stubble. 

As  a  resume',  for  effective  control  c 
land  that  is  badly  infested  with  Johi 
son  grass: 

Plow  out  all  possible  stubble  in  tl 
fall,  plant  melilotus  or  oats. 

If  some  corn  must  be  grown,  plant 
small    acreage    of    straight    corn    on    tl 
least  badly  Johnson  grass  infested  Ian 
fertilizing  just  before  or   at  the  time  <f 
planting,   and   give   a   side   dressing   at 
later  date.    Corn  should  not  be  thinne 

Fight  Johnson  grass  oh  ditch  ban! 
with  every  means  possible. 

Plow-in  melilotus  or  oat  straw  as  tl 
case  may  be. 

Continue  fallow  plowing  or  harrowii 
land  until  cane  is  planted. 

Put  melilotus  on  this  plant  cane,  e 
cept  where  experiments  are  to  be  ca 
ried  out  in  seed  sterilization  with  2,  4-1 
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"Use  ALCOA  CRYOLITE 

—  the  Selective  Insecticide  on 
Your  Sugarcane  This  Year!" 


^mimmmm 


h 


FREE — If  you  raise  a  number  of  different  crops,  you'll  want  the  ALCOA  CRYOLITE 
spraying  and  dusting  chart — tells  when  and  how  to  apply,  and  lists  the  pests  controlled. 

ALUMINUM     COMPANY     OF     AMERICA 
CHEMICALS     DIVISION 


1853  Gulf  Building 


lALCOAl 
•      •      •       l*^^ 


•      •      • 


Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


PACKED  IN  50-LB.  BAGS,  6.LB.  BAGS  AND  HANDY   1-LB.  SHAKER  CANS. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNER: 

f;  '->^^,, 


Model  '^'A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adj 
tability.  It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  hi^ 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,  ditches,  etc. 


'■A^*':>-":r^>T.' 


The  Model  "D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit 
built  on  an  angle  steel  frame  and 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  chassis  with 
either  steel  or  rubber  tires.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
between  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and 
pineapple  plantations.  Shields  are  pro- 
vided on  each  side  of  burner  hood  and 
are  adjustable.  They  can  be  swung  in 
and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to 
give  positive  control  of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop  plant.  The  entire 
space  up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows 
can  be  flamed  by  making  one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Representative   in    Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans  9,   La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Min 

Pioneer   Inventors   and   Manufacturers    of  Open   Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 
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Chemistry  Library, 

Louisiana  State  University, 
liniversity.   L: 


SUGAR 


I  as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1925,  at  the  post   office  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


An  official  explanation  of  the  reasons 
.r  the  1948  estimate  of  7,800,000  tons 
id  for  the  later  reduction  of  the  con- 
imption  estimate  to  7,500,000  tons,  is 
)ntained  in  the  Determination  signed 
\y  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
jublished  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
jlarch  3,   1948,  on  Page   1145: 

''821.1  Determination  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  in  the  cofitinental 
U.  S.  for  the  calendar  year  1948. 
The  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  for  the 
f  calendar  year  1948  is  hereby  deter- 
1  mined  to  be  7,500,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

"Statement   of   bases    and   consider- 
ations.    On   January   2,    1948,    it    was 
announced  that  the   amount   of   sugar 
needed   to    meet   the    requirements    of 
I  consumers    in    the    continental    United 
j  States  in  the  calendar  year   1948  was 
I  7,800,000  short  tons,  raw  value.    Since 
i  that   time,    the    actual    distribution    of 
:  sugar    during    January    and    the    first 
three    weeks    of    February    has    been 
very    low    compared    with    the    distri- 
bution  which   could   be   expected   dur- 
ing January   and   February   by   apply- 
ing   a    pre-war    percentage    of    annual 
distribution    in    the    same    months    to 
the   estimated   annual   consumption   of 
7,800,000  short  tons.    Examining  each 
of    the    bases    and    considerations    set 
forth    in    section    201    of   the    act    and 
the  analyses  made  at  the  time  of  the 
original    estimate    of    sugar    consump- 
tion     requirements      on     January      2, 
there  appears  to  be  no  basis   for  any 
change   at   this   time   in   the   basis    on 


which  the  determination  was  made, 
namely,  the  quantity  of  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  distributed  during  the 
12  months  ended  October  31,   1947. 

"However,  while  there  may  have 
been  changes  since  December  31, 
1947,  in  consumption  because  of 
changes  in  demand  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  level  and  trend  of  purchasing 
power,  the  extent  of  such  changes  is 
not  now  readily  determinable,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such 
changes  on  the  total  demand  for 
sugar  the  entire  calendar  year.  There- 
fore, no  change  is  warranted  at  this 
time  in  the  net  additional  allowance 
made  on  January  2  for  changes  in 
population   and   demand   conditions, 

"While  the  Department  has  no 
current  data  which  would  warrant 
changes  in  its  estimates  of  visible  and 
invisible  stocks  of  sugar  on  December 
31  in  the  hands  of  primary  distribu- 
tors, manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  it  is  now  apparent  from 
recent  distribution  that  exceptionally 
large  stocks  were  held  by  household 
consumers  on  December  31,  1947.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  total  distribu- 
tion during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  will  be  approximately 
300,000  tons  less  than  the  quantity 
which  would  have  normally  been  dis- 
tributed during  these  months  under 
an  estimate  of  consumption  require- 
ments in  the  amount  of  7,800,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  a  net  total  of  250,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  for  inventory  sur- 
plus instead  of  the  net  allowance  of 
50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  190) 
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THE  COST  OF  TRASH 

TO  THE  SUGAR  FACfORY 

By    W.  S.   Daubert,  Factory   Superintendent,   Cinclare   Central  Factory 


THE  trash  situation  is  very  much  like 
the  weather  for  as  Mark  Twain  once 
said,  "Everyone  talks  a  great  deal  about 
it,  but  no  one  does  anything  about  it." 
Nevertheless,  in  the  writer's  opinion  it 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  has  faced  factory  owners  and  oper- 
ators for  many  years.  One  of  the  most 
discouraging  things  about  it  is  that 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  it  becom- 
ing any  better  and  for  several  years 
past   it   has   become   worse   each   year. 

At  one  time  a  few  years  ago  the 
larger  growers,  whose  places  were 
mechanized  sent  in  trashy  cane,  but  the 
smaller  shippers  who  cut  and  loaded 
cane  by  hand  usually  delivered  fairly 
clean  cane.  Now,  even  the  smaller 
shippers   are  sending  in   trashy  cane. 

The  money  losses  to  the  factory 
caused  by  trash  are  much  greater  than 
one  would  believe  possible  without  care- 
ful thought.  It  is  true  that  the  weight 
of  the  trash,  less  3  percent,  can  be  de- 
ducted and  at  first  thought  it  would 
appear  that  this  deduction  of  the  weight 
of  trash  would  compensate  for  the  loss. 
This  is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  merely 
deducting  from  the  material  delivered 
a  portion  of  a  foreign  material  that  is 
not  cane  and  under  no  conceivable  idea 
has  any  place  in  a  load  of  cane  except 
that  it  costs  the  grower  of  cane  money 
to  remove  it  and  is  much  easier  to  send 
to  the  factory  with  the  cane  than  it  Is 
to  leave  it  in  the  field  where  it  belongs. 

We  can  consider  the  losses  caused  by 
the  trash  under  several   points. 

1.  The  cost  and  effort  of  taking  trash 
samples  and  the  Inability  of  ob- 
taining the  total  amount  of  trash 
by  present   methods   of  sampling. 

2.  Slower  grinding  rates  on  the  mill 
due  to  milling  the  greatly  In- 
creased weight  of  fiber. 

3.  Actual  loss  of  sugar  caused  by 
trash  absorbing  juice  and  carry- 
ing  It    away   In    the    bagasse;    loss 
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of  sugar  caused  by  the  Inabllij 
to  lower  the  sucrose  In  bagasse  j 
trashy  cane  to  that  of  bagasj 
from  clean  cane;  loss  In  sucrose 
bagasse  due  to  the  larger  amou 
of  bagasse  per  ton  due  to  the  I 
ability  to  lower  moisture  In  bai 
asse  from  trashy  cane. 

4.  Loss  In  grinding  rates  due  to  tl| 
Inability  of  the  clarifiers  to  handj 
the  juice   from  trashy  cane.  j 

5.  Loss  of  sucrose  due  to  the  great 
increased  amount  of  mud  mac! 
and  loss  of  sucrose  due  to  tlj: 
necessity  of  ditching  mud  (| 
liquidations  and  during  operatloi 
when  conditions  are  extreme. 

6.  Loss  of  sucrose  in  final  molass; 
due  to  the  Inability  to  reduce  tlj 
purity  of  final  molasses.  ' 

7.  Freight  paid  on  trash. 

8.  Actual  cost  of  grinding  trash.      j 

9.  Greatly  increased  wear  and  te,i 
on  machinery. 

In  considering  these  losses,  we  C£ 
assume  a  hypothetical  factory  grindii 
as  a  normal  state  100,000  to  125,0( 
tons  of  cane;  It  had  a  peak  capacli 
of  2000  tons  a  day  and  including  lo; 
time  its  actual  daily  grinding  averaj 
was  1700  tons  per  day  and  It  grour 
100,000  tons  of  cane  in  60  days  und 
average  weather  conditions.  It  turn( 
out  a  bagasse  of  46  moisture  and  2.' 
sucrose  and  the  final  molasses  had  c\ 
average  purity.  It  employs  150  mtj 
during  grinding  and  has  a  base  rate  'l 
50  cents  per  hour  and  an  average  raj 
of  Siy2  cents  per  hour.  Average  freig 
on  cane  Is  55  cents  per  ton.  It  show( 
an  average  undetermined  loss  on  cai 
of  about  .18.  Before  the  days  of  tra; 
this  was  a  well  operated  smooth 
working  factory. 

Let  us  look  at  the  same  factory  todc- 
and   assume   that   no   major   changes 
Increase    capacity    have    been    made. 
(Continued  on  Page  187) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  unprecedented  spell  of  wet 
veather  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Lou- 
siana  sugar  district,  with  but  sHght 
nterruption,  since  before  Christmas  is 
ausing  grave  concern  among  the  coun- 
V  agents.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
1947  crop  got  off  to  a  very  poor  start 
Decause  of  the  excessively  wet  spring, 
and  1948  seems  to  be  following  the 
>ame   pattern. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  weather  man 
h  predicting  another  hard  freeze  for 
ithe  sugar  belt. 

St.  Charles  Parish.  A.  J.  Melan- 
bon,  Jr.,  advised  us  on  March  8th  that 
practically  all  the  stubble  cane  in  St. 
[Charles  Parish  had  been  shaved  but 
(that  the  heavy  rains  had  prevented  any 
jother  cultivation  operations.  He  says 
the  reports  from  the  farmers  in  his  dis- 
trict indicate  that  nitrogen  fertilizer  will 
be  short  this  year.  Winter  cover  crops 
were  showing  very  slow  progress  up  to 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  but  have  grown 
rapidly  since  that  time.  His  farmers 
are  anxious  to  turn  this  crop  under. 
Mr.  Melancon  reports  that  the  plant 
canes  in  his  district  looked  good  on 
March  8th  but  that  not  too  good  a  re- 
port could  be  made  concerning  the 
stubble   crop. 

I  St.  Mary  Parish.  From  St.  Mary 
I  Parish,  P.  J.  deGravelles  reports  that 
Ithe  continuous  wet  weather  since  Jan- 
uary has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
farmers  in  his  district  to  do  any  field 
'work.  Vetch  and  winter  grass  have 
made  tremendous  growth  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  inability  to  remove  this 
will  result  in  damage  to  the  plant  cane. 
The  continuous  wet  weather  is  effecting 
the  stands  of  stubble  cane. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  Reporting  from 
Terrebonne  Parish  on  March  8th,  Rich- 
ard  Sonnier   states   that   the   farmers   in 
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his  district  report  both  plant  and 
stubble  canes  in  good  shape.  However, 
he  says,  the  late  flooding  rain  (March 
6th)  may  have  changed  the  situation 
in  a  few  cases.  Very  little  work  has 
been  done  in  the  fields.  Winter  legumes 
are  growing  very  fast  and  great  benefit 
should  be  received.  The  acreage  in  cane 
in  Terrebonne  Parish  this  year  is  about 
the  same  as  that  used  in   1947. 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Report- 
ing on  March  10th  from  West  Baton 
Rouge  Parish,  A.  E.  Camus  advises  us 
that  the  sugar  cane  crop  in  his  district 
is  apparently  in  good  shape.  The  plant 
cane  seems  to  be  sound  and  ready  to 
come  up,  but  hardly  any  of  the  crop 
has  had  the  dirt  taken  off  because  of 
the  excessive  rams.  The  stubble  that 
has  been  shaved  seems  to  be  coming 
up  in  good  condition.  The  field  work, 
Mr.  Camus  reports,  has  been  retarded 
with  no  corn  planted  and  very  little 
work  done  on  the  cane  crop. 

Lafourche  Parish.  Reporting  on 
March  4th  from  Lafourche  Parish,  A. 
C.  Moreau  advises  us  that  the  cane  in 
some  low  spots  appears  to  be  rotted, 
mainly  because  of  the  excessive  water 
due  to  the  rains,  but  that  some  of  the 
plant  cane  that  the  farmers  had  given 
up  for  lost  was  coming  out  to  a  stand 
with  but  few  rotted  buds.  The  rains, 
Mr.  Moreau  writes,  have  hampered  all 
operations  even  to  corn  and  potato 
planting.  Farmers  are  being  urged  by 
Mr.  Moreau  to  open  all  drains  and  out- 
lets to  permit  water  to  run  off  as 
quickly   as   possible. 

Iberia  Parish.  In  another  report 
dated  March  4th,  W.  E.  WiHiams  writes 
from  Iberia  Parish  that  both  the  plant 
and  stubble  canes  seem  to  have  come 
through  the  winter  freezes  in  fair  con- 
dition but  that  the  cold,  damp  weather 
(Continued  on  Page  187) 
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THe  MARHBTS 

{March   \Oth,   1948) 


On  February  26th  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reduced  the 
sugar  consumption  requirements  of  our 
country  for  this  year  from  7,800,000 
short  tons  to  7,500,000  short  tons,  but 
the  announcement  had  httle  effect  on 
the  market.  Futures  ralHed  weakly  for 
a  few  days  but  have  since  dropped 
down  to  new  lows  for  the  year.  Ap- 
parently the  reduction  is  too  little  and 
it  may  even  be  too  late. 

The  following  report  appearing  in  the 
March  4th  issue  of  the  Weekly  Statis- 
tical Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  Willett  & 
Gray  paints  a  not  too  optimistic  picture 
of  the  world  sugar  situation,  as  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  and  we  pass  this 
expert  observation  on  to  our  readers. 
"World  sugar  production",  the  reports 
states,  "is  slowly  but  surely  climbing 
back  to  pre-war  figures  and  soon  will 
exceed  them.  The  following  straws 
show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  In 
South  Africa  the  existing  quota  policy 
has  been  suspended  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  approved  production  of  cane 
sufficient  to  provide  725,000  short  tons 
of  sugar.  Previous  high  was  in  1944-45 
when  614,815  tons  were  produced,  with 
adverse  weather  reducing  the  output  in 
succeeding  years.  The  increase  to  725,- 
000  tons  is  the  minimum  sought  by 
1950-51.  Further  increase  is  contem- 
plated in  the  period  1951-55  and  va- 
rious areas  which  might  provide  addi- 
tional production  in  the  Country  are 
being  studied.  Australia  expects  to 
again  be  producing  750,000  long  tons 
of  sugar  annually  by  1950-51  if  not  be- 
fore. India  has  abandoned  control  and 
45  new  factories  are  to  be  erected  with 
import  licenses  already  issued  for  the 
necessary  machinery  for  13  of  them. 
Capacity  of  existing  factories  is  being 
enlarged  in  instances  with  Government 
permission.  There  is  talk  that  Java  will 
again  be  producing  500,000  tons  a  year 
by  1950.  A  further  sizable  increase  in 
production  is  spoken  of  in  Formosa  in 
1948-49.  The  Philippines,  as  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  expect  to  produce 
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774,000  long  tons  next  year.  In  Mexico 
production  in  1947-48  is  to  be  held  t( 
600,000  tons  but  under  the  factor] 
modernization  program  the  countr) 
could  probably  produce  750,000  tons  i 
necessary. 

"In  Greece  there  is  renewed  talk  o 
building  7  to  10  beet  sugar  factorie; 
that  would  produce  sufficient  sugar  fo 
the  country's  needs.  Switzerland  is  hav 
ing  a  referendum  this  month  on  th{ 
advisability  of  putting  up  a  second  fac 
tory.  In  Roumania  the  Government  ha; 
embarked  on  a  program  to  encourag(j 
a  larger  beet  acreage.  Canadian  bee, 
processors  have  the  capacity  for  increasj 
ing  home  production  but  lack  of  Gov 
ernment  cooperation  at  the  moment  t(| 
make  it   possible. 

"With  the  world  so  short  of  dollar 
European  countries  particularly  may  bi 
expected  to  encourage  expansion  a 
home  more  rapidly  than  they  migh 
otherwise  and  for  the  same  reason  th( 
British  Government  might  even  find  i 
necessary  to  offer  such  inducements  as 
would  make  It  worth  while  for  th( 
British  West  Indies  and  other  Colonies 
to  expand  production  on  a  long  tern 
basis." 

Closing  quotations  In  the  #5  conj 
tract  today  show  May  at  4.93,  which  I; 
down  12  points  since  February  25th 
July  is  4.93,  down  10  points;  Septembe 
is  4.93,  down  11  points,  and  Decembe 
is  4.84,  which  is  down  10  points  sinc(i 
our  last  report.  March  and  May  ar( 
both  4.57,  down  9  and  11  points  respec 
tlvely. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugars  recordec 
dtiring  the  period  consisted  of  4,50( 
tons  of  Cubas,  on  February  26th,  foi 
prompt  shipment  at  5.45  to  American 
30,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  Febru- 
ary 27th,  for  prompt  shipment  at  5.5( 
to  American;  a  Cuba  cargo  with  out 
port  options  for  the  2nd  half  of  March- 
1st  half  of  April  shipment  at  5.55,  3,00C 

(Continued  on  Page  186) 
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ON  THE  LEAGUE'S 


WASHINGTON  AGENDA 


by  C.  ].  Bourg 


i  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
jactlng  through  its  Washington  Repre- 
jsentative,  performs  many  services  to  its 
[members  about  which  there  is  often  no 
jpubhc  notice.  Except  in  matters  of  ma- 
Ijor  importance  such  as  the  Sugar  Act, 
our  members  who  may  be  neither  offi- 
cials nor  belong  to  the  Executive  Com- 
jmittee,  probably  do  not  have  detailed 
jinformation  as  to  the  variety  or  the 
[extent  of  the  activities  of  the  League  in 
Washington. 

L    The  League  is  currently  cooperat- 
ing with  the  sugar  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers of  Florida,  as  well  as  employers  of 
|foreign  labor  in  states  along  the  Atlantic 
i  Seaboard,  in  connection  with  continuing 
jthe  im.portation  of   agricultural   workers 
from  the  West  Indies.    During  the  war 
[this  program  was  carried  out  with  fed- 
leral    aid.      Now    such    importations    can 
I  be  made  but  at  the  full  expense  of  the 
grower     employers.        Louisiana      sugar 
{growers     need     these     foreign     workers 
{mostly   for   the    harvesting   seasons    and 
should    the    shortage    of    farm    workers 
continue,   it    may   be   necessary   to   seek 
laborers   in  Jamaica   and   Bermuda   who 
have  made  good  cane  cutters.    Natural- 
jly    there    are    negotiations    which    must 
'be  conducted   between   our  Government 
jand    the    foreign    country    from    which 
[these  workers  are  recruited,  in  addition 
to   the    many    conferences    to   work    out 
the  type  of  contract  which  is  to  be  sign- 
ed  by   the   employer   and   each   worker. 
Recently  similar  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted in  connection  with  Mexican  work- 
I  crs   to   be   employed   in   the    beet    sugar 
fields. 

2.  The  law  requires  that  all  foreign- 
ers are  subject  to  the  withholding  tax 
but  during  the  war  this  provision  was 
not  applicable  to  foreign  agricultural 
workers.  The  Mexican  workers  have 
been  recently  exempted  because  they 
are    aliens    temporarily    in    this    country 


from  a  "contiguous"  or  bordering  neigh- 
bor country.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  have  a  similar  exemption  pro- 
vided for  seasonal  workers  from  the 
W^est  Indies,  although  they  are  islands 
and  cannot  be  said  to  come  from  a 
"contiguous"  country.  The  withholding 
tax  amounts  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
wages,  and  if  this  law  would  be  applica- 
ble to  foreign  agricultural  workers,  it 
would  mean  that  none  of  them  would 
come  to  the  United  States. 

3.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  Federal  Barge 
Lines.  This  is  important  to  the  sugar 
industry  as  well  as  other  industries  in 
Louisiana  from  the  standpoint  of  main- 
taining the  lower  freight  rate  structure 
by  the  continuation  of  the  barge  rates 
for  shipments  into  the  markets  of  the 
north.  -  This  is  another  cooperative  ef- 
fort in  which  we  have  joined  with  other 
industries. 

4.  Amendments  have  been  offered  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
would  provide  a  higher  minimum  wage 
rate  in  the  McCormack  Bill — 75c  an 
hour  instead  of  the  present  40c.  This 
bill  also  would  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tions in  favor  of  seasonal  industries  and 
agricultural  processing  industries  with 
respect  to  the  maximum  hours  or  over- 
time provisions.  This  matter  is  the 
subject  of  hearings  at  which  proper 
representation  is  being  made  on  behalf 
of  the  sugar  industry. 

5.  There  are  several  movements  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. One  particular  bill  attempts  to 
transfer  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  the  Extension  Service.  Indications  at 
the  hearings,  so  far,  are  that  Congress 
is  inclined  to  restrict  the  activities  of 
the  Extension  Sisrvice  to  purely  agricul- 
tural education  programs.  Hearings  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  later  in  this  Ses- 
sion   of    Congress    with    regard    to    the 
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long-range  farm  program  in  which  some 
proposals  would  make  a  very  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  action  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  state  or  par- 
ish offices  and  farmer  committees.  One 
objective  is  definitely  to  reduce  farmer 
committees  to  a  minimum  (preferably 
just  one)  and  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  parish  committee  to  cover  all 
agricultural  programs.  The  League  is 
obviously  interested  and  is  participat- 
ing   actively. 

o 

Robert  J.  Ciauthier 

Heads  Western  Division 

Robert  J.  Gauthier,  General  Manager 
of  the  St.  John  Factory  of  St.  Martin- 
ville,  La.,  was  elected  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers' 
Club  (Western  Division)  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  Iberia  on  March  5th.  Mr. 
Gauthier  succeeds  J.  P.  Duhe,  of  Jean- 
erette  who  has  headed  the  Club  for  the 
past  two  years.  M.  V.  Yarbrough,  of 
Youngsville  was  re-elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Club  and  Marcel  J.  Voor- 
hies  of  New  Orleans  was  re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Thi/ty-one  people 
attended  the  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Deare's  Restaurant  at  New  Iberia  on 
the  day  of  the  big  rain.  The  members 
decided  to  rotate  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  electing  new 
personnel  each  year. 


The  Martin 

Ditchbank  Plow 

Mr.  Paul  Pavy,  Jr. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
come  into  rather  common  use  on  the 
larger  plantations  an  implement  known 
as  the  Martin  Ditch-Bank  Plow. 

This  plow  is  of  simple,  yet  rugged, 
construction  and  is  therefore  very  prac- 
tical and  economical.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  made  of  two  2V2''  pipes,  14  feet 
long  and  welded  parallel  to  each  other 
16  inches  apart.  At  right  angles  to 
these    pipes    are    attached    two    arms    of 
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angle  iron  which  connect  to  the  draw 
bar  of  the  tractor.  Over  these  14  fee 
X  2\^2  iiieh  pipes  are  slipped  two  3-inc: 
pipes  14  inches  long;  a  frame  is  mad 
attaching  these  two  pipes  together  an( 
upon  this  frame  is  mounted  one  sectioi 
of  a  conventional  gang  chopper,  thi 
section  usually  consists  of  four  cutawa^ 
discs.  A  seat  is  attached  to  one  end  o 
the  frame  and  by  a  system  of  cables 
enable  the  operator  to  adjust  the  dis 
section  along  the  14  foot  lengths  of  pipe 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  th 
frame  will  extend  approximately  8  fee 
out  on  one  side  of  the  tractor  that  i 
6  feet  wide.  By  straddling  the  ditc:] 
bank  row  with  the  tractor,  these  disci 
can  in  some  cases  actually  reach  ove| 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  by  repeated 
trips  around  the  cut  also  chop  all  thl 
intervening  area.  The  speed  of  th; 
tractor  and  the  tearing  action  of  th 
discs  quickly  level  high  ditch  banks  an( 
consequently  make  it  a  much  easier  tasli 
to  combat  noxious  weeds  and  grassei 
commonly   found  there. 

With  the  rapid  reduction  of  our  mule 
and  man  power  on  cane  farms  an( 
more  and  more  emphasis  upon  tracto 
farming,  this  plow  comes  as  a  welcom 
development  and  a  replacement  of  mule 
and  teamsters  which,  no  longer  practi 
cable  or  economical,  are  fast  becomin 
a    vestige   of   a    bygone    era. 

From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Th 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tecli 
nologists. 


REVISION  OF  1948  SUGAF 
QUOTAS  I 

On  March  2nd  the  U.  S.  Departmen' 
of  Agriculture  announced  the  revisio; 
of  sugar  quotas  made  necessary  by  th 
recent  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  194 
continental  sugar  requirements  fronl 
7,800,000  to  7,500,00  short  tons,  ra^| 
value.  I 

The  principal  changes  resulting  frorj 
the  reduction  in  consumption  require! 
ments  are  to  lower  the  quota  of  sugai 
which  Cuba  may  market  in  the  Unite' 
States  from  a  total  of  3,239,429  t 
2,943,509  short  tons,   raw  value,   and  t 
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-educe  the  quantity  which  may  be  mar- 
ceted  by  foreign  countries,  other  than 
"uba  and  the  Republic  of  the  PhiHp- 
)ines,  from  69,280  to  65,200  short  tons, 
aw  value. 

The  revised  1948  quotas  in  short  tons, 
aw  value,  are  shown  in  the  following 
able: 


Production 
Area 


Basic 
Quota 


Proration  Proration 
of  Deficit  of  Deficit 
in  Quota     in  Quota    Adjusted 

for  for  Quota 

Hawaii     Philippines 


domestic  Beet 

Sugar __ 

-1,800,000 

47,738 

1,847,738 

klainland  Cane 

Sugar -_ 

_    500,000 

13,260 

513,260 

tawaiii--    _    ._ 

-1,052,000 

(152,000) 

6 

900,000 

'uerto  Rico2._- 

_    910,000 

24,134 

934,134 

'irgin  Islands. - 

6,000 

159 

6,159 

'hilippines^ 

-    982,000 

(692,000) 

290,000 

:uba* 

.2,219,400 

66,709 

657,400 

2,943,509 

'oreign  countries* 

Belgium 

180.6 

198.5 

379.1 

Canada-      _. 

.        346.2 

380.5 

726.7 

China  & 

Hongkong- _ 

176.8 

194.3 

371.1 

Czechoslova- 

kia  

161.6 

177.6 

339.2 

Dominican 

RepubHc 

_     4,092,3 

4,496.8 

8,589.1 

Dutch  East 

Indies 

129.7 

142.5 

272.2 

Guatemala.  _ 

205.5 

225.8 

431.3 

Haiti,  Repub- 

hc  of 

565.6 

621.5 

1,187.1 

Honduras      _ 

.     2,106.5 

2,314.7 

4,421.2 

Mexico 

-     3,701.6 

4,067.5 

7,769.1 

Netherlands. 

133.7 

146.9 

280.6 

Nicaragua--- 

-     6,272.4 

6,892.4 

13,164.8 

Peru-----      _ 

_     6,820.5 

7,494.7 

14,315.2 

Salvador 

-     5,037.4 

5,535.3 

10,572.7 

United  King- 

dom 

215.2 

236.5 

451.7 

Venezuela 

178.0 

195.6 

373.6 

Other 

Countries- - 

26.4 

28.9 

55.3 

30,350.0 

33,350.0 

63,700.0 

Jnallotted 

250.0 

1,250.0 

1,500.0 

Subtotal 

.  30,600.0 

34,600.0 

65,200.0 

Total 

.7,500,000 

7,500,000 

1  Of  Hawaii's  adjusted  quota,  29,616  tons  may  be 
jrect-consumption  sugar. 

2  Of  Puerto  Rico's  adjusted  quota,  126,033  tons  may 
e  direct-consumption  sugar. 

3  Of  the  Philippine's  adjusted  quota,  59,920  tons  may 
e  direct-consumption  sugar. 

*  Of  Cuba's  total  adjusted  quota,  375,000  tons  may  be 
irect-consumption  sugar. 

5  Original  quotas  for  "All  other  foreign  countries"  may 
e  filled  with  direct-consumption  or  with  raw  sugars.  Pro- 
ations  of  the  Philippine. deficit  to  "all  other  foreign  coun- 
ries"  may  be  filled  only  with  raw  sugar. 

^  Deduct  this  amount  from  original  quota. 


FOR 

SALE 

Two    steel    stiff 

leg    Howe 

derricks 

complete  with  scales  attached. 

Both  in 

very   good   condition. 

Glenwood    Cooperative,    I 

nc. 

Napoleonville,  La. 

March  15,  1948 

> 

FOR  SALE 

2  coils,  2,000'  each,  l^/i''— 4  ply 
manila  Transmission  rope — new 
— unused 

Approximately:   20,000— 100# 
burlap  bags — unused 

New  Misc.  Fire  Brick  &  Tile  va- 
rious shapes 

1 — Corliss  Engine — 24  x  48 — 
Voltrie 

1 — Alberger — Turbine   driver 
boiler  feed  pump 

Orange  Grove  Sugar  Company 
Phone  1820  New  Iberia,  La. 


FOR   SALE 

1800  Acres  sugar  plantation  on 
Mississippi  River  south  of  Baton 
Rouge,  500  acres  in  cane,  1200 
acres  open. 


B.   E.  PERKINS  &  SON 

858   Florida   St. 

Baton   Rouge,   Louisiana 

Phone  6148 
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Dr.  Efferson  on 

Leave  of  Absence 

Dr.  Norman  J.  Efferson,  Agricultural 
Economist  with  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, who  has  been  very  active  during 
recent  years  in  pre- 
paring cost  studies 
for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  has 
been  granted  a  six 
months'  leave  from 
the  University  to 
make  a  study  of 
the  rice  industry  in 
the  far  east  for  the 
U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Efferson  left 
Washington  by 

plane  during  the  first  week  in  March 
for  Manila.  He  plans  to  stay  approxi- 
mately three  weeks  in  the  Philippines 
proceeding  from  there  to  Japan,  China, 
Burma,  Siam,  India,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  Egypt.  He  will  be  gone 
for  about  five  months. 


DR.  EFFERSON 


THE  MARKETS 

(Continued  from  Page  182) 
tons  of  Phihppines  for  March-April  and 
2,000  tons  for  June-July  shipment  at 
5.60,  all  three  reported  on  February 
27th,  and  all  three  to  the  American; 
another  Cuba  cargo  with  outport  op- 
tions, on  March  1st,  at  5.55  to  Ameri- 
can; 50,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on 
March  4th,  at  5.45  to  National;  and 
2,000  tons  of  Philippines,  on  March 
4th,  due  March  16th  at  5.45  to  Ameri- 
can. 

The  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  today 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange y  is  5.40  which  is  15 
points  lower  than  the  spot  price  was  15 
days  ago,  and  92  points  less  than  the 
6.32  price  prevailing  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  announced  his  first 
consumption  estinmte  on  January^^.Sth. 
The  5.40  price  is  \S  points  less  than  the 
spot  price  prevailing  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  his  second 
consumption  estimate  on  February  26th. 

There    have    been    consistent    rumors 
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that  the  price  of  refined  sugar  will  soo: 
be  reduced  but  thus  far  all  major  r( 
finers  continue  to  quote  7.75  as  the; 
list  price.  All  shippers  are  apparentl 
applying  the  price  in  effect  on  the  dat 
of  the  arrival  of  the  sugars  indicatin 
that  the  trade  is  expecting  a  drop  i 
prices. 


The  only  new  development  in  tl 
strictly  Louisiana  markets  was  a  sale  ( 
Louisiana  blackstrap  molasses  at  2 
cents  a  gallon,  in  bulk  f.o.b.  plantatioi! 
This  price  is  10  points  down  from  tl 
last  quotable  sale. 

— o — 

Marshall  Resigns  as 

Sugar  Branch  Directc 

James  H.  Marshall  has  resigned  , 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Produ 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration, 
accept  a  position  in  private  industr 
(California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  R 
fining  Corporation)  and  Lawren 
Myers,  Associate  Director  of  t' 
Branch,  has  been  appointed  to  succe 
him.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clint 
P.  Anderson  announced  on  March  9t 
Mr.  Marshall's  resignation  will  be  ( 
fective  April  3. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  served  as  Direct 
of  the  Sugar  Branch  since  June,  19^ 
He  had  previously  been  associated  wi 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  t 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  mc 
than  ten  years,  specializing  in  sug 
and  other  crops  in  various  administi 
tive  positions. 

Mr.   Myers   came   to  the   Departme 
of  Agriculture  from  Minnesota  in   19^ 
A    native    of    Humboldt,    Iowa,    he 
ceived   his    academic   training   largely 
Iowa    State   College   and   the   Univers 
of   Minnesota.     Myers    has    served   w 
a    number    of    agencies    in    the    Depa 
ment,    working    on    economic    proble 
and  handling  the  administration  of  p: 
duction,    marketing    and    price    supp 
programs    for   various    agricultural   co 
modities.      Before    his    transfer    to    t 
Sugar  Branch  in  June   1946,  he  was 
Assistant    to    the    Secretary    of    Agric 
ture. 
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:rop  news 

(Continued  from  Page   181) 

revalling  up  to  the  time  of  his  report 
lay  effect  the  stands.  Field  operations, 
e  reports,  have  been  delayed  by  the 
xcessive  rains  and  the  farmers  in  his 
istrict  have  not  been  able  to  take  the 
/inter  cover  crops  off  their  plant  cane, 
'he  fertilizer  situation  remains  critical 
ut  some  ammonia  and  aqua  ammonia 
;  coming  into  the  Parish  which,  Mr. 
i^illiams  says,  will  help  to  relieve  the 
■  tuation.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  Iberia 
*arish  have  not  been  able  to  plant  corn 
nd  early  Irish  potatoes  because  of  the 
^et  weather. 

Ascension  Parish.  In  a  report  from 
t.  S.  Landry,  county  agent  of  Ascen- 
on  Parish,  dated  March  8th,  Mr. 
iandry  stated  that  the  continued  rain- 
jdl  has  further  delayed  work  in  the 
agar  cane  fields  in  his  district.  He 
kys  that  9.5  inches  of  rain  fell  during 
le  week  ending  March  6th.  On  well 
jrained  fields  no  damage  to  the  plant 
Ind  stubble  canes  is  anticipated,  except 
ossibly  on  late  planted  cane  which  was 
jlanted  during  the  drought  of  last  fall, 
jnd,  perhaps,  in  a  few  stubble  fields, 
tubble  shaving,  he  says,  is  in  progress 
ut  not  completed,  and  very  little  plant 
me  has  been  scrapped  or  shaved.  No 
)rn  has  been   planted. 

HE  COST  OF  TRASH 

(Continued  from  Page  180) 

3W  has  a  peak  capacity  of  about  1750 
ms  and  an  actual  grinding  average  of 
3out  1400  tons  per  day.  It  handles 
me  with  a  total  average  trash  of  10% 
which  7%  is  deductible  and  grinds 
)0,000  tons  of  cane  now  in  70  days  of 
hich  10,000  tons  are  worthless  trash. 
;  nows  turns  out  bagasse  of  50% 
oisture  and  2.75  sucrose  by  the  hard- 
t  and  a  final  molasses  of  32  purity. 
s  undetermined  loss  on  cane  is  now 
0. 

Let  us  consider  the  cost  of  some  of 
le  items  listed  above. 

1.  The  cost  of  taking  trash  samples 
tries  considerably  from  factory  to  fae- 
ry. Some  use  as  low  as  two  men, 
hers  as  high  as  seven  men.  Assuming 
1  average  of  4  men  the  cost  per  day 
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at  the  minimum  wage  is  $24.00  and 
for  70  days  is  $1680.00.  The  fact  that 
the  present  method  of  taking  samples 
by  hand  from  a  truck,  cart,  or  railroad 
car  gives  low  figures  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. In  taking  a  sample  from  a 
matted  mass  of  trashy  cane  by  hand 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  pick  up 
the  cane  without  pulling  some  of  it 
from  the  bundle.  This  leaves  a  portion 
of  the  trash  behind.  However,  this  is 
an  intangible  item  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

Items  2  and  4  will  be  considered  to- 
gether as  both  are  causes  of  slow  grind- 
ing rates.  This  factory  now  takes  10 
days  longer  to  grind  100,000  tons  than 
it  did  with  clean  cane.  Each  day 
means  150  men  at  57^  cents  per  hour 
or  $862.50  per  day.  Extra  fuel,  oil,  and 
other  grinding  costs  will  bring  this 
daily  cost  to  $1100  and  for  10  extra 
days   will  mean  $11,000. 

3.  Trash  has  an  average  moisture  con- 
tent of  approximately  50%  over  the 
season.  It  will  be  considerably  higher 
during  damp  weather  and  much  lower 
when  the  trash  is  dry.  However,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  weight  of  trash  will 
appear  as  bagasse  practically  unchanged 
in  weight.  One  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  cane  with  a  trash  content  of  10% 
were  ground  so  that  10,000  tons  of 
trash  entered  the  mill  and  came  out  as 
10,000  tons  of  bagasse.  It  had  no  su- 
crose when  it  entered  and  now  has 
2.75%  or  a  total  275  tons  of  sucrose. 
Assuming  that  80%  of  this  sucrose  had 
been  recovered  as  96°  sugar,  200  tons  of 
sugar  would  have  been  saved  and  at  a 
net  value  to  the  factory  of  6  cents  per 
pound  would  be  worth  $26,400.  The 
other  55  tons  of  sugar  would  show  up 
in  molasses  and  at  4.0  pounds  of  su- 
crose per  gallon  would  yield  27,500  gal- 
lons of  molasses  which  at  24  cents  per 
o^allon    or    $3850.00    makes    a    total    of 


FOR   SALE 

1    PHILADELPHIA   CORLISS    ENGINE 

Size:   20"  x  48" 

Flat  Face  Flywheel 

Sterling  Sugars,   Incorporated 
Franklin,   La. 


,}!:! 
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$30,250  which   has   been   robbed  by   the 
trash  from  the  cane  paid  for. 

5.  The  amount  of  mud  produced  by 
trashy  cane  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  produced  by  clean  cane.  In  the 
days  when  presses  were  used  the  press 
cake  averaged  from  30  to  35  pounds 
per  ton.    Oliver  cake  including  bagacillo 


JOHN  M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050   Carondelet   St.  RAymond   0556 

Established   1915  New   Orleans   13,   La. 

DIESEL   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES   AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting:   -    Lighting    -    Ignition   -   Carburetion 

Air  and   Oil  Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,  for   Culverts,   Sewers  and    Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


FOR  SALE 

Two     1-man     Thomson     Tricycle     Cane 
Loaders. 

Interested  parties  please  contact 

STERLING    SUGARS,    INCORPORATED 
Franklin,   La. 
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ran  about  50  pounds  per  ton  of  cane 
Figures  from  actual  measurement  sho^ 
Oliver  cake  running  about  100  pound 
during  dry  weather  to  200  pounds  dui 
ing  wet  weather.  Using  125  pounds  a 
average  this  is  75  pounds  more  tha 
the  cake  from  clean  cane.  Assumin 
that  50%  is  bagacillo  there  are  37. 
pounds  more  cake  per  ton  and  at  2^ 
sucrose  is  a  loss  of  .75  pounds  sug£ 
per  ton  or  75,000  pounds  per  seaso] 
In  sugar  and  molasses  this  sucroj 
would  have  a  value  of  $4200. 

The  practice  of  ditching  mud  has  ui 
fortunately  become  quite  common  i 
the  past  few  years.  This  is  a  misnomi 
for  when  mud  is  ditched  it  is  not  mi 
but  dirty  juice  for  it  is  only  when  tl 
mud  will  not  settle  is  it  ditched.  Whe 
the  practice  is  once  started,  it  is  hai 
to  supervise  the  workmen  careful 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  usii 
this  method  as  an  easy  way  out 
clarifier  troubles.  In  the  writer's  opi 
ion  this  is  the  cause  of  the  high  u 
determined  losses  now  so  common.  I 
has  seen  reports  showing  such  loss 
from  .40  to  .60  on  cane. 

Assuming     our     hypothetical     facto 
has  a  loss  of  .30  where  the  average  t 
fore  was  .18.    This  is  an  increase  of 
on  cane  or  a  loss  of  2.4  pounds  of  sug 
per  ton  worth   14.4  cents  or  $14,400 
a  crop  of   100,000  tons. 

6.  Our  assumed  factory  made  6.5  g 
Ions  of  molasses  at  32  purity  where  t 
purity  had  been  28  before.  With  n 
lasses  at  24  cents  the  value  of  t 
product  to  the  factory  is  16  cents  \ 
gallon  or  $1.04  per  ton.  If  this  molas 
were  reduced  to  28  purity  it  woi 
yield  3.6  pounds  of  96°  sugar  and  6 
gallons  molasses.  The  value  of  1 
sugar  would  be  21.6  cents  and  the  n 
lasses  97.9  cents  or  a  total  of  $1.' 
or  a  difference  of  15.5  cents  per  ton 
$15,500  on  a  crop  of   100,000  tons. 

7.  As    our    assumed    factory    paid 
cents  per  ton  for  freight  and  there  w 
10,000  tons   total   trash   it   spent   $5,f 
for    hauling    into    the    factory    an    it 
not    only    worthless    but    the    cause 
great  losses. 

8.  Our    factory    ground    100,000    t(.s 

I 
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of  trashy  cane.  Of  this  10,000  tons 
were  trash.  At  a  grinding  rate  of  1400 
tons  this  factory  spent  a  httle  over  7 
days  of  its  grinding  time  grinding  trash 
alone.  At  ^1100  per  dav  this  cost 
$7,700. 

9.  This  item,  increased  wear  and  tear 
m  machinery,  is  hard  to  figure,  but  the 
amount  is  very  large.  Carrier  chains, 
inives,  mill  rolls,  intermediate  carriers, 
;;rash  elevators,  juice  pumps,  pipe  lines 
!— in  fact  every  piece  of  equipment  that 
:omes  in  contact  with  cane,  raw  juice, 
j-nud  or  muddy  filtrate  wears  out  with 
kartling  rapidity.  In  the  writer's  opin- 
on  ^10,000  a  year  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
ncreased   cost   due   to   excessive   wear. 

i    A  recapitulation  of  these  losses  is: 

Sampling    trash    _.$  1,680.00 

Decrease  in  grinding  rate..  11,000.00 
Loss  of  sucrose  in  trash 

in  bagasse  ..._ 30,250.00 

Increase  in  press  cake 4,200.00 

Increase   in   undetermined 

loss 14,400.00 

Loss   in   higher   purity 

molasses     .'. 15,500.00 

Freight  on   trash 5,500.00 

Cost  of  grinding  trash 7,700.00 

Excess  wear  and  tear  on 

machinery   10,000.00 


$100,230.00 


These  figures  show  that  the  losses 
aused  by  trash  are  tremendous. 

With  the  very  good  possibility  of  the 
'rice  of  sugar  and  molasses  declining, 
^age  rates  being  increased  considerably, 
jnd  the  cost  of  replacements  staying  at 
|heir  present  high  level  or  even  going 
iiigher,   the   picture   looks    rather   dismal. 

j  Some,  method  of  getting  cleaner  cane 
'aust  be  developed  and  this  is  a  prob- 
"m  for  the  best  brains  in  the  industry 
0  work  upon. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
he  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
"technologists,  Houma,  La.  Feb.  12, 
948. 
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Stubble  Shaver 

Built    to    fit    any    make    of    tractor. 

The  Shaver  blade  is  driven  by  the 
power   takeoff    from    the   tractor. 

The  Castagnos  Shaver  is  of  all 
steel  cutting  construction  with 
hard    cutting    edge    blade. 

CASTA6N0S  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 
P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline   Implements 


march  15,  1948 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,    INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL   BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

Continued   from   Page    179) 
ventory    deficiency    set    forth    In    th 
determination    of    sugar    consumptio 
requirements  on  January  2,   1948. 

"Since  the  basis  price  for  refine 
cane  sugar  at  wholesale  has  droppe 
to  7.75  cents  per  pound,  the  applicc 
tion  of  the  price  relationship  facte 
set  forth  in  the  act  would,  considere 
alone,  warrant  a  price  in  excess  c 
the  current  price.  However,  it  is  cor 
eluded,  after  careful  consideration  c 
all  factors  involved,  including  th 
change  in  the  allowance  made  abov 
for  a  surplus  in  inventories  of  suga 
that  a  further  adjustment  in  the  cot 
sumption  requirements  is  not  nece 
sary  at  this  time  to  maintain  tf 
objective  of  'prices  which  will  not  t 
excessive  to  consumers  and  which  wi 
fairly  and  equitably  maintain  ar 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  domest 
sugar  industry.  .  .  ." 

"Except     to     the     extent     modifi( 
herein,    the    Statement    of    Bases    ar 
Considerations    contained    in    the    d 
termination    of    January    2,     1948, 
unchanged." 

USDA's  press  release  which  a 
nounced  the  reduction  in  the  consum 
tion  estimate  to  7,500,000  tons,  aft 
discussing  the  Basis  and  Consideratio 
in  arriving  at  the  Determination,  co 
tained  the  following  encouraging  ai 
significant   paragraph: 

"The  Department  pointed  out  tb 
it  will  have  no  reluctance  in  maki 
further  revisions  in  its  determinati 
of  domestic  consumption  requii 
ments  if  future  distribution  indical 
that  such  revisions  are  justified.  T 
Sugar  Act  requires  that  ample  su 
plies  be  made  available  for  domes 
consumers  without  creating  prl( 
depressing  surpluses  that  threaten  t 
welfare  of  domestic  producers." 


FOR   SALE 

Battery  complete   of  four  rebuilt  Amer 

can    Tool    &    Machine    Company 

36   inch   centrifugals. 

Loisel   Sugar  Company 
Jeanerette,   La. 
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KILL  THE  SUGARCANE  BORERS! 
SAVE  THE  BENEFICIAL  INSECTS! 


It's  the  selective  insecticide . . .  Helps  save 
beneficial  insects  that  destroy  the 


ALUMINUM     COMPANY     OF     AMERICA 
CHEMICALS       DIVISION      i 

Pittsburgh  19.  Pa. 


Packed  in  5B-lb.  bags,  6-lb.  bags  and  bandy  Mb.  shaker  cans. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 


^^tfarch  15,  1948 
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WOOLERy  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  tur 
18  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-aw^ay  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  bur 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  low 
picture  w^ith  the  same  mounting  show^s  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  speci 
burner   head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  den: 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  av< 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whi 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  t 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fv 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sai 
speed   consumes    13    gallons   of    fuel   oil;    at    5c  per  gallon  the  cost  w^ould  be  65c. 

Representative   in    Louisiana,   WOODWARD,   WIGHT  &   CO.,   LTD.,   New  Orleans   9,   1 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 


Chemistry  Library^ 
Louisiana  State  University, 
University^  La. 


\ 


^  ^  ^' 
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as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1925,  at  the  post    office  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  3.  187» 
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Control  Alligator  Weed  with 


^fSS;*m^Sv?;-'? 


11  PONT  240 
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UP  TO  SIX  TONS  MORE  CANE  PER  ACRE  is  the  payoff  for  effective 
control  of  alligator  weed  in  sugar  cane  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D.  With 
just  one  early  application,  you  can  often  stop  alligator  weed  for 
the  entire  season.  Where  weed  growth  is  heavy,  a  second  appli- 
cation, just  before  the  cane  is  laid  by,  may  be  needed  to  keep  the 
cane  free  of  weeds  till  fall. 

EFFECTIVE  BY  AIR  OR  GROUND— Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  KiUers  are 
designed  for  use  in  both  low- volume  and  high- volume  sprays — in 
airplane  or  ground  equipment. 

STOP  OTHER  PERSISTENT  WEEDS  —You  can  control  most  peren- 
nials and  annuals  in  addition  to  aUigator  weed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D. 
Can  be  used  in  grain  fields,  in  pastures,  along  ditches  and  roadsides, 
drainage  canals,  and,  during  non-crop  season,  in  irrigation  canals. 

See  Your  Dealer  for  full  details  on  how  you  can  get  higher  sugar 
cane  yields  by  better  weed  control.  Ask  for  the  free  new  booklet  on 
Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers.  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Wilmington  98,  Del.,  or  2431  Clio  St.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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Listen  to  Du  Pont  "Cavalcflde  of  America" — Every  Monday  Night,  NBC  Network 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C  J.  BOURG 


FACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR  PRICES 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  set  standards 
for  establishing  annual  sugar  consump- 
tion estimates.  The  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  when  reporting  the  bill 
favorably,  stated:  "The  over-all  or  con- 
trolling guide  is  the  provision  which 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  supply 
of  sugar  which  will  be  consumed  at 
prices  which  will  not  be  excessive  to 
consumers  and  which  will  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the  zvel- 
jare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.'' 
(80th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Report  No. 
796,  p.  3.)  The  present  7.5  million-ton 
consumption  estimate  is  such  that  cur- 
rent sugar  prices  are  not  in  line  with 
Sugar   Act   standards. 

1.  Distribution  of  sugar  for  1948  to 
date  has  been  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
about  5.25  million  tons  for  the  year. 
Distribution  for  the  rest  of  1948  must 
be  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  8.25  million 
tons  to  bring  total  deliveries  for  the 
year  up  to  7.5  million  tons.  If  de- 
liveries during  the  remainder  of  1948 
are  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  7.5  million 
tons,  total  distribution  for  the  year  will 
be  less  than   7  million   tons. 

2.  The  present  7.75-cent  wholesale  re- 
fined sugar  price  is  more  than  a  cent 
a  pound  below  the  8.83-cent  price  in- 
dicated by  the  standard  set  in  Sec.  201 
of  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  fair  price  balance 
between  consumers  and  producers. 
Moreover,  some  domestic  producers 
have  been  forced,  by  financial  require- 
ments, to  reduce  prices  below  levels 
related  to  the  7.75-cent  basis,  particu- 
larly in  marketing  raw  sugar. 

3.  Current     raw     and     refined     sugar 
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prices  are  low  in  relation  to  forme 
levels  when  compared  with  the  level  c 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  price 
of  other  items: 


Item 

l^erceiitage  increase  ot  lates 
quotation  above: 

i;iyo-ay 

av. 

Jan. 
1941 

Mch. 
1947 

Raw  Sugar  (duty  paid) 

Farm  products 

67 
136 

85 
181 

13* 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

94 

98 

9 

Wholesale  refined  sugar 

Wholesale  foods- 

63 

127 

77 
144 

5* 

7 

Retail  sugar 

Retail  foods 

79 

110 

133 

.    114 

106 

93 
114 
131 
119 

96 

2 
11 
12 
22 
.0 

Meats 

Eggs 

Dairy  products 

*  Decrease. 

4.  The  decline  in  sugar  prices  result 
ing  from  excessive  consumption  esti 
mates  has  caused  gross  inequitie 
among  domestic  cane  sugar  areas  cur 
rently  selling  sugar,  inasmuch  as  th 
beet  sugar  industry  alone  has  the  pre 
tection  of  an  8.10-cent  price  guarante 
from   CCC. 

5.  That  current  sugar  prices  are  nc 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  domesti 
sugar  industry  is  further  shown  by  th 
Department's  March  1  report  of  pre 
ducers'  intentions  to  plant  902,00 
acres  of  sugar  beets  in  1948  which,  a 
average  yields,  would  produce  a  194 
beet  sugar  crop  of  1,600,000  tons,  abou 
200,000  tons  below  the  sugar  bee 
quota. 

6.  Sugar  at  an  8.83-cent  wholesal 
refined  price  would  not  be  excessiv 
but  to  the  contrary  would  be  relatlvel 
favorable  to  the  consumer.  It  woul 
be  18  percent  cheaper  in  relation  to  th 

(Continued  on  Page  202) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 


COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  vastly  improved  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  past  ten  days  are  re- 
flected in  the  reports  from  the  County 
Agents  and  it  is  good  to  be  able  to 
pass  along  this  more  optimistic  news 
from  the  Parishes  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cane  crop.  The  fertilizer 
situation,   however,   is   bad. 

St.  John  Parish.  Reporting  from 
St.  John  Parish  on  March  23rd,  Otis 
J.  Broussard  stated  that  only  one 
farmer  in  his  district  would  use  Aqua 
Ammonia  as  a  fertilizer  this  year  and 
that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  his  farm- 
ers were  being  affected  by  a  fifty  per 
cent  shortage  of  fertilizer  at  this  time. 
On  the  brighter  side,  Mr.  Broussard 
j  reports  that  the  job  of  off-barring  in 
his  Parish  is  about  half  completed  and 
that  good  weather  has  allowed  the 
farmers  to  just  about  catch  up  with 
their   farming   operations. 

Lafourche  Parish.  A.  J.  Moreau 
also  sent  his  report  in  on  March  23  rd. 
He  states  that  considerable  field  work 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  good 
weather  on  well  drained  lands  in  his 
area.  Corn  planting  Is  going  forward 
and  potato  spraying  for  late  blight  Is 
In  progress.  The  canes,  Mr.  Moreau 
says  are  slow  In  sprouting,  especially 
in  poorly  drained  fields  and  some  plant 
and  stubble  looks  bad  at  this  time.  It 
Is  still  a  httle  too  early,  however,  to 
tell  whether  these  canes  have  been 
permanently   Injured. 


Ascension  Parish.  In  another  re- 
port dated  March  23rd  E.  S.  Landry 
advises  us  that  the  sugar  planters  in 
his  .district  have  been  working  overtime 
to  get  their  fields  in  order.  All  are  busy 
shaving  plant  and  stubble  and  off- 
barring.  Old  stubble  Is  being  destroyed 
and  corn  planting  Is  In  progress  on 
these  lands.  Stands  of  both  plant  and 
stubble  are  showing  up  well.  The  ni- 
trate fertilizer  situation,  Mr.  Landry 
states.  Is  very  serious  and  many  of  his 
farmers  have   received  none  so  far.    His 
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Parish  Is  about  S0%  short  of  its  fer- 
tilizer   needs. 

Vermilion  Parish.  From  Vermilion 
Parish,  J.  E.  Sobert  reported  on  March 
23rd  that  the  field  work  in  his  district 
was  from  3  to  4  weeks  late  on  that 
date.  He  states  that  the  plant  canes 
are  up  to  a  good  stand  and  that  the 
first  and  second  year  stubble  canes  are 
looking  very  promising.  Winter  le- 
gumes, which  are  averaging  about  four 
tons  of  green  matter  per  acre  on  the 
plant  cane,  are  now  being  turned  under. 

Avoyelles  Parish.  Nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer Is  scarce  and  not  available  in  some 
sections  of  Avoyelles  Parish,  according 
to  our  report  from  A.  K.  Smith,  Jr., 
dated  March  23  rd,  and  two  of  the 
farmers  In  his  district  are  equipping 
to  use  Anhydrous  Ammonia  this  year. 
The  plant  canes  of  C.  P.  36-13  and 
C.  P.  36-105  are  coming  up  to  good 
stands  but  other  varieties  are  making 
slower  progress.  The  stubble  of  36-105 
is  also  up  to  a  good  stand.  Much  field 
work  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
dry  weather. 

Iberia  Parish.  In  a  report  from  W. 
E.  Williams,  dated  March  27th,  we  are 
advised  that  the  sugarcane  farmers  In 
Iberia  Parish  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  good  weather  prevailing  during  the 
past  two  weeks  and  are  planting  corn 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sugarcane  Is 
being  off-barred,  hoed,  fertilized,  and 
the  dirt  brought  back.  The  plant  cane 
and  first  year  stubble  canes  are  coming 
out  to  a  satisfactory  stand.  However, 
Mr.  Williams  states,  there  is  a  little 
complaint  about  the  second  year 
stubble.  The  fertilizer  situation  is  still 
critical.  Some  aqua  ammonia  and  an- 
hydrous ammonia  Is  coming  Into  the 
Parish,  however,  and  this  Is  helping  to 
relieve  the  situation.  The  farmers  In 
general  are  about  three  weeks  late  In 
their  farming  operations,  but,  with  good 
weather,  Mr.  Williams  thinks  this  late- 
ness will  be  overcome  in  the  next 
thirty   days. 
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DR.  CLAUDE  WILBUR  EDGERTON  HONORED 


The   resolution  printed   below   was   adopted   by   the   Contact 
the    American    Sugar    Cane    League    at  .  i    i  i  t^ 

March  I7th,  1948. 


.„„^ „^    „„ Committee   of 

a    meeting    held    in    Baton    Rouge    on 


Gentlemen: 

As  we  meet  here  today  we  find  await- 
ing us  a  pleasant  task,  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  work  and  the  ability  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  a  fellow  human 
being,  a  man  who  for  forty  years  has 
been  living  here  among  us  helping  us 
to  solve  the  intricate  problems  of  plant 
life,  with  which  we  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. This  man  has  also  been  for  25 
years  identified  with  the  Contact  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

It  is  my  agreeable  duty,  gentlemen, 
to  offer  to  this  meeting  for  adoption  the 
following    resolution: 

WHEREAS:  The  material  welfare  of 
us  all  as  members  of  the  sugar  cane 
growing  fraternity  of  Louisiana  is  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  scientific 
knowledge  of  plant  pathology  and 

WHEREAS:  An  outstanding  figure 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  far 
reaching  help  and  counsel  in  this  re- 
gard is  Dr.  Claude  Wilbur  Edgerton 
Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  with  which  he  be- 
came connected  in  1908  in  the  capa- 
city of  Plant  Pathologist  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  and 

WHEREAS  Dr.  Edgerton  has  ably 
and  indefatigably  striven  ever  since 
to  be  of  practical  assistance  to  the 
sugarcane  growing  industry  of  this 
State   and 

WHEREAS:  We  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana are  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Edger- 
ton for  what  he  has  done  and  still 
is  doing  in  our  behalf  and  want  to 
i  officially  express  our  obligation  to 
him  and  the  affection  and  respect  in 
which  we  hold  him,  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED:    That   we   offer   to   him 


heartfelt  thanks  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  thousands  of 
sugarcane  growers  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  whom  he  has  benefitted, 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  we  recjte  as  a  part 
of  this  resolution,  so  that  all  may 
know,  a  sketch  of  his  career. 

Claude  Wilbur  Edgerton  was  born 
March  9,  1880  at  Woodbine,  Iowa. 
His  first  College  work  was  done  in 
Nebraska  where  he  obtained  the  B. 
Sc.  degree  in  1903.  The  Ph.D.  de-| 
gree  was  obtained  from  Cornell! 
University  In  1908.  On  Feb.  14,  1908J 
he  came  to  the  Louisiana  State  Unl-: 
versity  as  Plant  Pathologist  with  the^ 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment! 
Station.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Plant  Pathology  In  the  South,  he 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities, 
Very  little  research  work  had  been 
done  on  diseases  of  plants  in  the 
Southland  and  Dr.  Edgerton  threvi 
himself  wholeheartedly  into  the  task 
that  awaited  him.  Diseases  were  be- 
coming of  major  importance  In  sucb 
crops  as  cotton,  tomatoes,  citrus, 
sugarcane,  beans,  watermelons,  and 
many  others.  Claude  Wilbur  Edger- 
ton was  a  born  researcher  and  an  In- 
defatigable worker.  His  publications 
rolled  off  the  press.  The  fact  that  he 
has  never  had  to  retract  a  scientific 
conclusion  of  major  importance  is  the 
highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  tc 
his  judgment  and  integrity. 

Dr.  Edgerton  reported  Red  Rot  ir, 
sugarcane  In  Louisiana  in  1910  and 
worked  feverishly  to  show  the  Im- 
portance of  this  disease  in  the  failure 
of  the  Noble  canes  through  the  years. 
In  like  manner,  he  and  his  co- 
workeirs  demonstrated  the  role  o1 
•Root"  Rot  in  sugarcane.  In  1919  he 
reported  sugarcane  Mosaic  in  Louisi- 
ana and  in  the  years  that  followed 
major  research  contributions  were 
(Continued  on  Page  204) 
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LEAGUE  FIGHTS 

FOR  FERTILIZER 

The  recent  Canadian  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  fertiHzer  is  preventing  the 
fining  of  orders  for  cyanamid  placed  by 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers  last 
fall  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  trying  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  President  of 
the  League,  left  for  Washington  by 
plane  on  Sunday,  March  28th  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,  Washington 
representative  of  the  League,  on  this 
very  vital  issue,  and  to  see  what  can 
be  done  for  the  local  industry  in  this 
crisis. 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  to  clear  the 
Canadian  fertilizer,  Mr.  Foster  will  also 
hold  conferences  with  the  powers  that 
be  in  our  nation's  Capitol  looking  to 
the  possibility  of  making  available  to 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers  some 
of  the  fertilizers  presently  being  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  The  League 
believed  that  a  slight  delay  in  the  ex- 
port schedule  of  these  fertilizers  could 
possibly  provide  the  relief  so  urgently 
needed  now  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  In- 
dustry. 

o 

Loans  Available  For 

Johnson  Grass  Control 

j  F.  Evans  Farwell,  Chairman  of  the 
jjohnson  Grass  Control  Committee  of 
jthe  Contact  Committee  of  the  American 
jSugar  Cane  League,  has  announced 
jthat  the  State  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration win  now  make  a  special  loan 
of  up  to  $5.00  an  acre  to  cane  farmers 
to  fallow  plow  their  lands  for  the  con- 
trol of  Johnson   Grass. 

Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Bronier  Thibaut, 
Mr.  Horace  Nelson,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Chadwick,  who  compose  the  full  John- 
son Grass  Control  Committee,  have 
been  working  for  some  time  on  the 
Johnson  Grass  problem,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  successful  In  hav- 
(Continued  on  Page  206) 
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Wanted  to  Purchase 

Secondhand 
RAILROAD  RAILS 

All  Sizes 

PARTICULARLY    INTERESTED    IN 
NARROW-GAUGE    TRACKS 

WILL    PURCHASE    F.O.B.    CARS    OR 

As  Is  And  Where  Is 

ANY   QUANTITY 

WRITE,   PHONE,   OR   SEE 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE 

INC. 

IN    BUSINESS   OVER   30   YEARS 

At 

Donaldson ville,  Louisiana 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline   Implements 
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LINK-BELT  SPEEDER  LS-50 
Agricultural  DITCHER 


r 


mmm 


For  cleaning  drainage  ditches  on 
their  sugar  cane  land,  the  West- 
over  Plantations  near  Port  Allen, 
La.  use  a  Link-Belt  Speeder  LS-50, 
with  a  bucket  built  to  fit  the  con- 
tour of  the  ditch  and  a  12-foot 
wide  tread  which  enables  machine 
to  straddle  the  ditch.  In  addition 
to  drainage  work,  the  LS-50  is  used 
as  a  crane  during  harvest  season 
for  handling  and  loading  the 
sugar  cane. 


THE  NEW  LINK-BELT  SPEEDER  AGRICULTURAL  DITCHER  is  a 
modification  of  the  standard  Link-Belt  Speeder  half  yard  capacity 
dragline,  used  by  contractors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  many 
years.  A  machine  of  proven  efficiency  and  long  life,  it  is  selected 
from  the  broad  Link-Belt  Speeder  line  as  the  model  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  sugar  plantations  and  other  agricultural  work.  Special 
features  developed  for  this  service  are:  1.  Wide  gage  frame,  v/ith 
10'-2''  clearance  between  tracks;  2.  24-inch  tracks;  3.  Creeper 
device,  giving  travel  speed  of  27  feet  per  minute;  4.  Special 
shaped  biickef,\o  fit  the  contour  of  the  ditch.  As  a  crane  it  has  a 
lifting  capacity  of  4  tons  at  a  12-foot  radius  and  a  travel  speed 
of  2.4  miles  per  hour. 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

New  Orleans  15,  La. 


LINK- 
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One-Man  Cane  Loader 
Tractor  Mounted— 

Hydraulic  Controls 

Two  Models 


Model  M-1  — with  Standard 
Farmall  MV  Tractor 


Model  MM-1  — with  Standard 
Minneapolis-Moline  VTC  Tractor 


Link-Belt  Speeder  Cane  Loaders  are  solving  profitably  the 
cane  loading  problenns  of  nnany  Louisiana  cane  growers. 

SPECIAL   FEATURES 

The  simple  operation  of  the  hydraulic  systenn  gives  One-Man 
operation  with  only  two  levers.  Goose  Neck  Boom,  17  feet  long 
—450  lb.  Counterweight — Lifting  Grapple  has  1000  lbs.  ca- 
pacity— Front  or  Rear  loading  optional — Loader  attachment 
can  be  easily  removed,  freeing  the  tractor  for  other  uses 
during  the  off  season.  Choice  of  two  well  known  makes  of 
tractors. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  Safe — Efficient — Continuous  opera- 
tion. 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

N\  anufacturer  —  Service  —  Sales 

New  Location 

PIcnt  at  1045  So.  Genois  Street  on  Washington  Ave. 

Phone  AUdubon  2266  —  New  Orleans  1 5,  La. 


Vpril  1,  1948 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  ImproTe    Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,  Donaldsonville,  L>a. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


FOR  SALE 

Two     1-man     Thomson     Tricycle     Cane 
Loaders. 

Interested  parties  please  contact 

STERLING    SUGARS,    INCORPORATED 
Franklin,  La. 


CONCRprE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:   GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 
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7H£  MARKCTS 

{March  29,   1948) 

Quotations  in  the  future  market  ha 
shown  a  tendency  to  strengthen  durii 
the  past  ten  days  and  the  #5  contra 
has  worked  its  way  back  up  to  whe 
prices  are  above  the  5  cent  mark  aft 
sliding  down  to  a  low  for  July  of  4J 
on    March    12th. 

Closing    quotations    today    in    the    4, 


contract    show    May    at    5.05,    which 
an   advance   of    12    points    since   our   r 
port   on   March    10th.    July   is    5.05, 
12    points;    September    is    5.06,    up 
points;  December  is  4.97,  up   13   point 
and    March    and    May    are    both    4.7 
which  is  an   advance  of   18  points   sin 
March    10th. 

The    sales    of    actual    sugars    report* 
during     the     period     were     as     follow 
3,000   tons    of    Cubas,    on    March    17t 
for  prompt  shipment  at  5.32  to   Sava 
nah,    equal    to    5.38    New   York;    35,01 
bags   of  Puerto  Ricos,   also   reported 
March      17th,     at     5.30     to     America: 
20,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  Mar 
19th,    for    prompt    shipment    at    5.40 
Refined    Syrups;    2,000    ton    of    Phili 
pines  for  March-April  shipment  at  5.' 
and  2,000  tons  of  Philippines  for  Apr 
May    shipment    at    5.50,    both    report* 
on  March  22nd  and  both  to  operator 
a    Puerto    Rico   cargo   with   outport   o 
tions,   also   on   March   22nd,   at   5.50 
American;  3,500  tons  of  Philippines, 
March    23rd,    for    April-May    shipme 
at    5.50    to    American;    4,500    tons 
Cubas,    on    March    23rd,    for    the    2i 
half  of  April   shipment,   at   5.40  to   Ir 
perial;    and    5,000    tons    of    Philippine 
on    March    24th,    for    April-May    shi| 
ment,  at  5.50  to  American.  | 

IN  WASHINGTON  ! 

(Continued  from  Page  196) 

1935-39  level  than  are  all  foods.  Moij 
over,  at  this  price,  consumers  wou' 
spend  far  less  of  their  income  for  sug 
than  before  the  war,  total  personal  i 
come  having  increased  204  percent,  ai 
average  weekly  factory  pay  rolls,  1 
percent.  The  8.83-cent  price  wou 
represent  an  86  percent  increase  fro 
pre-war  sugar  prices,  as  compared  wi 
110  percent  for  food  at  retail. 
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Hi  NEW. 


CANELOADER 

''BARRAS''  Patented  Filer 


S^^^Cfteeted  for  the  CANE  FIELDS 


The  new  P&H  Caneloader  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  sugar  cane 
growers.  It  is  the  only  machine 
on  the  market  that  provides  year- 
around  service  —  as  a  caneload- 
er in  cutting  season  —  or  as  a 
dragline  for  cleaning  ditches. 
A  few  of  many  important  features: 

#  Has  the  "Barras"  patented  piler. 

#  Hydraulic  leveling  adjusts  for  uneven 
terrain  and  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 

#  Independent  traction  clutches  and  brakes 
on  each  wheel  for  better  steering  in 
heavy   mud. 

#  Four  forward  and  reverse  speeds  are 
provided. 

#  One-man   operation  —  faster  and   easier. 

Now  in  one  versatile  machine  you 
can  have  lower-cost  cane  loading 
and  efficient  ditch  cleaning.  Get 
complete  information.  If  you  are 
in  Louisiana,  see  Danham-Pugh, 
Baton  Rouge  or  New  Orleans,  La. 
Otherwise  write  to  the  Harnisch- 
feger  Corporation. 

pril  1,  1948 


Changeover  of  the  P&H  Caneloader  to  drag- 
line is  fast  and  easy  —  can  be  made  in  the 
field.  Dragline  bucket  is  of  special  design 
for  cleaning  small  drainage  ditches. 


■\  } 


PsH 


CANELOADER 

4639  W.  National  Ave. 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 


I 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO..   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300  Decatur  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY.   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  BIdg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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(Continued  from  Page  198) 

published  by  scientists  most  respo 
sible  in  pointing  the  way  through  r 
search  to  the  development  of  ne 
varieties  of  sugarcane  which  embodic 
the  characteristics  of  resistance  to  tl 
disastrous   mosaic. 

In  1924,  Dr.  Edgerton  was  ma( 
Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  ar 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botan 
Bacteriology,  and  Plant  Pathology 
Louisiana  State  University,  directii 
research  work,  along  with  teachin 
and  administrative  duties  of  the  D 
partment.    That  position  he  still  hole 

Dr.     Edgerton     was     one     of     t 
Charter     members     of    the     Americ 
Phytopathological    Society,    which    S 
ciety  he   helped  organize  in    1909. 
1918    he    was    Vice-President    and 
1925,   President  of  the  Society. 

Starting  from  scratch.  Dr.  Edg 
ton  has  built  up,  almost  single  han 
edly,  one  of  the  best  Biology  librari 
in  the  South.  In  addition,  he  has 
sembled,  tutored,  and  directed 
faculty  in  his  Department  which 
without  peer  in  the  Southland.  F 
ambition  has  been  to  build  a  Depa 
ment  of  Botany,  Bacteriology,  a: 
Plant  Pathology  that  ranks  with  su 
famous  Universities  as  Minneso 
Wisconsin,  and  Cornell  in  this  fie 
With  the  library,  the  faculty,  and  t 
graduate  students  he  has  had  duri 
the  last  twenty  years  he  has  at  le; 
approached  this  lofty  goal.  He  h 
directed  over  100  theses  for  t 
Master's  degree  and  about  20  for  ti 
Doctor's  degree.  j 

In  research  and  in  education,  I| 
Edgerton  is  recognized  as  one  of  ti 
leaders  In  Biology  in  America  todi 
and  we  do  now  so  declare  with  cj 
acclaim   and   congratulations.  | 

Presented  by  the  Contact  Commiti 
American  Susiar  Cane  League,  ^ 
Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman.    I 

(After    the    Resolution    was    read    ' 
Mr.  Voorhies,  It  was   added  that  I 
Edgerton     had    served    as     Secretai 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Socit 
of   Sugarcane  Technologists   In    193  ) 
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Sill  Alligator  Weed  Let  the  Cane  Grow! 


"--7^ 
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our  cane — and  your  profits — shoot 
p  with  new  vigor  when  tough,  stub- 
orn  Alligator  Weeds  are  put  to  rout! 
uccessful  commercial  applications 
(Qve  proved  that  2-4  Dow  Weed 
jiller  spells  death  to  this  traditional 
jnemy  of  the  cane  fields.  Now  you  can 
jiise  bigger  crops  without  the  effort 
nd  expense  of  hoeing,  cultivating  and 
iurning  weeds.   Use  2-4    Dow  Weed 


Killer  in  your  weed  control  program. 
Formula  40— a  liquid  amine  salt  formu- 
lation is  particularly  adaptable  to  low 
volume  apphcation. 

Look  for  the  Dow  "diamond"  on  the 
container — check  the  label  for  the 
amount  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent. 
Remember— it's  the  2,4-D  that  kills 
the  weeds.  See  your  dealer — ask  your 
county  agent — or  write  to  Dow. 


Set  a  better  crop  with 

2-4  Dow 

Weed  Killer 


AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICAL    DIVISION 

HE     DOW     CHEMICAL    COMPANY 
MIDLAND,     MICHIGAN 
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CHEMICALS    INDISPENSABLE 
TO   INDUSTRY    AND    AORJCOLTURE 
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LOANS  AVAILABLE 

(Continued  from  Page  199) 

ing  the  State  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration sanction  an  additional  loan  for 
the  control  of  this  enemy  of  the  cane 
crop  is  proof  of  the  fine  job  that  they 
have    done. 

When  advised  of  the  decision  of  the 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  advances 
for  Johnson  Grass  control,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Taggart,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Experiment  Station,  stated  that  he  knew 
of  no  other  practice  more  capable  of 
paying  large  dividends  than  fallow 
plowing  for  the  control  of  Johnson 
Grass.  "When  it  is  properly  done", 
Mr.  Taggart  stated,  "the  increased 
yields,  due  to  the  control  of  the  grass, 
will  more  than  pay  off  in  the  first 
crop." 


BLUE   STRIPE   BAGS 

We  offer  16,500  blue  stripe  Cuban  sugar 
bags  in  original  bales  delivered  your 
plant.     Price  40^  per  bag. 

ALMA   PLANTATION,   LTD. 
Lakeland,   La. 


NEW  IBERIA  TO  GET  JACKSO» 
MACHINERY  CO.  BRANCH 

The  Jackson  Machinery  Company  o 
New  Orleans  has  announced  that,  ij 
line  with  their  pohcy  of  providing  th 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers  with  th 
best  possible  service,  a  branch  plan 
will  be  opened  about  May  1st,  1948,  ii 
New   Iberia,   Louisiana. 

The  New  Iberia  sales  and  servic 
branch  will  be  in  a  position  to  rende 
more  efficient  service  to  Southwes 
Louisiana   farmers   and   contractors. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Merrick,  owner  of  th 
Jackson  Machinery  Co.,  has  also  ar: 
nounced  that,  in  conjunction  with  hi 
representation  of  the  Link-Belt  Speede 
Corporation,  he  will  also  represent  th 
Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Implemer 
Company  in  this  area  and  stock  repai 
parts  and  replacements  for  Link-Be 
Speeder  draglines,  caneloaders  and  M( 
line   Farm   tractors. 


FOR  SALE 

Expansion   Joints  for  200#    pressure — All    New 


1-  3' 

'-  %' 

1-  3' 

'-21/4' 

1-  6' 

'-11/4' 

2-  6' 

'-2     ' 

1-  6' 

'-2%' 

1-10' 

-11/4' 

1-  8' 

-200#     pressure,     100°     Superheat     (F.  C. 
E.J.)    Stainless   Steel  Sleeve 


-Single   Corrugations  10 #   Pr. 


(DACE)  Badger 

(DEED) 

(DEMI) 

(DIEM) 

(DIET) 

(FROG) 

(BUCK) 


5  95.09 
116.38 
150.29 
165.59 
180.88 
273.00 
46.40 


Second    Hand    Pumps 
1— Blakes  Simplex  Pump  Steam,  No.  45891,  Size,  8"s  x  5"L  x  10"   Str. 
1 — KnoWles  Simplex  Steam  Pump,  Size,  8"s  x  6"L  x  12"   Str. 
1— Knowles  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  No.  41132  &  33,  Size,  8"s  x  6"L  x  12"  Str. 
1 — C.  P.  Deanes  Simplex  St.  Pump,  Size,  10s"  x  12"L  x  10"   Str. 
1— DeLaval   Steam    Turbine    Boiler   Feed   Pump.     175    G.P.M.      310    Ft.      Net    Head. 

3000  R.P.M. 
1 — Blakes  Simplex  Juice  Pump,  Size,  10s"  x  10"L  x  14"   Str. 

LULA  PLANTATION 

BELLE    ROSE,   LOUISIANA 
Phone  8641 — Donaldsonville   Exchange 
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SAVE  YOUR 
SUGAR  CANE 

with  Alcoa  Cryolite 

The  SELECTIVE  Insecticide 


■|.  i 


ALUMINUM     COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 

CHEMICALS    DIVISION 


1 853  Gulf  Building  IalcoaI  Pittsburgh  1 9,  Pa. 

*   *   *    ES    •   •   • 

PACKED  IN   50-LB.  BAGS,  6-LB.  BAGS,  AND  HANDY    1-LB.  SHAKER  CANS 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNERS 


Model  ^*A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adaj 
tability.     It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer   car   and   used    for   burning    along    higl 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,   ditches,   etc. 


The  Model  ''D"  is  a 
self-propelled  unit  built 
on  an  angle  steel  frame 
and  mounted  on  a  two- 
wheel  chassis  with  eith- 
er steel  or  rubber  tires. 
It  is  especially  adapted 
for  flame  cultivation  be- 
tween crop  rows  on  su- 
garcane and  pineapple 
plantations.  Shields  are 
provided  on  each  side 
of  burner  hood  and  are 
adjustable.  They  can 
be  swung  in  and  out, 
raised  and  lowered,  so 
as  to  give  positive  con- 
trol of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop 
plant.  The  entire  space 
up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows  can 
be  flamed  by  making   one   trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


^/-.'.r^  ,./-.: 


Representative   in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Mini 

Pioneer    Inventors    and   Manufacturers    of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 
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Chemistry  Library. 
Louisiana   St- 
University 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


THE  FERTILIZER  SITUATION 

The  past  weeks  have  been  intensely 
ctlve  because  of  the  reports  reaching 
V'ashington  that  many  fertihzer  con- 
tacts had  been  cancelled  or  reduced  by 
be  manufacturers  with  the  result  that 
ome  of  the  smaller  growers  seemed  to 
ave  no  prospect  of  getting  any. 
President  Murphy  J,  Foster  came  to 
V'ashington  and  personally  accom- 
lanied  your  Washington  Representative 
3  see  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
fficials  of  the  Sugar  Branch  and  the 
ertilizer  Branch,  and  the  Senators  and 
ongressmen  from  Louisiana,  especially 
lose  who  represent  the  sugar  districts. 
Based  upon  a  survey  made  by  Coun- 
Agents  in  18  parishes,  showing  a 
lort  supply  of  fertilizer  to  be  in  pros- 
ect  as  compared  to  the  needs,  no 
venue  of  possible  relief  has  remained 
nexplored. 

Recognizing  that  the  demand  for  fer- 
lizer    is    much    greater    than    the    pro- 
uction,   although   that   has   been   greatly 
creased    since    pre-war,    the    attention 
fertilizer    manufacturers    and   distrib- 
ors    has    been    directed    by    our    Sen- 
ors    and   Congressmen   to   the   urgency 
the   immediate   need   to   apply   sugar- 
me  fertilizer  by  the  first  of  May. 
Cyanamid    and    ammonium    nitrate    to 
eet    all    the    contract    commitments    in 
e     Louisiana     sugar     belt     have     been 
ithorized  to  be  exported  by  the  Cana- 
an Government.    There  has  been  some 
fficulty   and   uncertainty   about   getting 
'rmits    to    import    this     fertilizer    into 
e  United    States,    but   this    has    finally 
'.en  cleared  and  the  plans   are  to   send 
to    the    sugar    parishes     of    Louisiana 
)0  tons   of   ammonium    nitrate   due    on 


existing  contracts  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional 3000  tons  of  cyanamid  to  be  de- 
livered to  sugarcane  growers  on  con- 
tracts made  last  fall  and  on  which  de- 
liveries were  in  doubt.  The  League  has 
been  assumed  that  the  total  of  cyana- 
mid being  delivered  for  1948  application 
on  sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  some  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  substitute, 
will  be  at  least  as  great  in  fertilizer 
tonnage  as  was  delivered  in  Louisiana 
for  the  1947  sugarcane  crop,  amounting 
to   18,000  tons  cyanamid  value. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  im- 
pression that  the  shortage  in  the  LInited 
States  is  due  to  entirely  too  excessive 
shipments  of  large  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizer to  foreign  countries  is  not  justi- 
fied, in  view  of  the  official  figures 
which  show  that  187,000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen are  being  imported  into  the  LInited 
States,  while  only  61,000  tons  are  being 
exported. 

Assurances  have  been  received  re- 
garding the  importation  of  Chilean  ni- 
trate of  soda  into  the  Louisiana  area 
and  cargoes  due  now  to  arrive  in  Lou- 
isiana ports  are  expected  to  complete 
deliveries  before  May  15th  whereby  a 
total  tonnage  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
have  been  delivered  in  1948  at  least 
equal  to  the  tonnage  delivered  last  sea- 
son. 

At  this  stage,  it  isn't  possible  to  give 
exact  figures  of  totals  because  the  ship- 
ments of  fertilizer  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  Government  control  but  depend 
upon  individual  contracts  of  farmers 
with  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor. However,  in  view  of  the  as- 
surances given  and  the  apparent  will- 
(Continued  on  Page  222) 
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RECOMMENDATIOHS  FOR  THE  COHTROL  OF  THE  SUGARCANE 
BORER  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1948  BY  DUSTING  WITH  CRYOLITE 


The  following  recommendations  are 
made  for  insecticidal  control  of  the 
sugarcane  borer  in  Louisiana  in  1948/ 
They  are  based  on  extensive  cooper- 
ative investigations  conducted  since 
1937.  Either  the  first  or  the  second 
generation  of  borers  may  be  controlled 
successfully  by  dusting  with  cryolite, 
and  seldom  should  it  be  necessary  to 
dust  the  same  field  for  both  genera- 
tions. For  control  of  borers  on  a  plan- 
tation scale,  however,  the  first-genera- 
tion dusting  is  preferable.  It  is  also 
less  likely  to  cause  a  build-up  of  in- 
festation by  the  yellow  sugarcane  aphid. 
All  the  cane  acreage  known  to  be  suf- 
ficiently infested  should  be  dusted  for 
first-generation  borers.  Then,  if  any 
additional  infestations  should  develop 
later,  these  may  be  controlled  by  sec- 
ond-generation dusting.  More  detailed 
information  concerning  first-  and  sec- 
ond-generation control  is  presented  be- 
low. Growers  who  plan  to  dust  for 
control  of  first-generation  borers  should 
order  their  cryolite   at  once. 

Control  of  First  Generation 

First-generation  borers  are  those 
hatching  from  eggs  laid  by  moths  that 
have  come  from  overwintered  larvae. 
Dusting  should  be  begun  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  unhatched  and  hatching 
eggs  in  large  numbers,  which  is  usually 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Dusting  is 
recommended  for  the  control  of  first- 
generation  borers  (1)  over  an  entire 
plantation,  (2)  on  heavily  infested 
areas  from  which  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial spread  of  borer  moths  into 
adjoining  areas,  and  (3)  on  smaller 
areas  of  localized  infestation.  Dusting 
of  a  small  part  of  a  large  infested  area 
for  the  control  of  first-generation  borers 
is  not  so  effective  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  reinfestation  from  the  nearby 
untreated  cane. 

The  following  points  are  important 
for  successful  control  of  first-generation 
borers: 

1.  Dust  four  times  at  weekly  inter- 
vals, beginning  with  the  general  hatch- 
ing of  young  borers. 


2.  Apply  the  dust  at  the  rate  of 
about  8  pounds  per  acre  per  application 
by  ground  machine  or  about  10  pounds 
per  acre  by  airplane,  while  the  air  is 
quiet  and  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew, 
which  is  usually  between  6  p.m.  and 
9  a.m. 

3.  Use  an  airplane  or  power  dusting 
machine  for  treating  large  areas,  and 
a  rotary  hand  gun  for  small  areas.; 
Under  present  conditions,  it  appears 
that  dusting  more  than  300  acres  on 
any  one  plantation  by  ground  machine 
is  impractical.  In  dusting  by  airplane! 
the  width  of  swath  should  not  be  over| 
36  feet.  | 

4.  On  ground  machines  use  one  oi 
two  nozzles  to  the  row.  Two  nozzles' 
give  some  insurance  against  incomplete 
coverage  through  clogging  or  misplace-i 
ment  of  nozzle. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  dustmt 
for  the  control  of  first-generation  borer; 
is  $6  to  $7  per  acre.  About  10  acre; 
can  be  treated  per  hour  with  a  3-rov 
dusting  machine,  and  about  15  acre 
per  hour  with  a  5-row  machine.  Om 
man  with  a  hand  gun  can  dust  abou 
1   acre  per  hour. 

Control  of  Second  Generation 

Second-generation  borers  usually  be 
gin  to  appear  about  June  10  to  2 
Dusting  to  control  the  second  genera 
tion  is  recommended  for  fields  not  pre 
vioush-  dusted,  and  for  entire  planta 
tions  or  small  areas  where  there 
danger  of  reinfestation  from  adjacen 
untreated  cane.  The  important  point 
to  be  observed  are   as   follows: 

1.  Dust  four  times  at  weekly  inte 
vals  as  for  first-generation  borers,  b 
ginning  with  general  hatching  of  seconc 
generation  borers. 

2.  Apply  the  dust  between  6  p.n 
and  9  a.m.  at  the  rate  of  about  1 
pounds    per   acre   per   application. 

3.  Use  an  airplane,  a  rotary  han 
gun,  or  a  power  machine  built  up  hig 
enough  to  avoid  breaking  the  can 
Large-scale  dusting  must  be  done  t 
airplane.     In    dusting    by    airplane    tl 

(Continued  on  Page  222) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


Information   on    Liquid  Fertilizers 


by 


W.  E.  Williams,  County  Agent 

Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana 


MR.   AYILLIAMS 


Liquid  fertilizer  such  as  anhydrous 
mmonia  is  obtained  by  treating  nitro- 
:en  from  the  air  with  hydrogen  under 
ligh  pressure  and  in  the  presence  of 
ron    rust. 

It  contains  82%  nitrogen. 
,  This  ammonia  is  used  in  the  manu- 
jacture  of  several  common  types  of 
jolid  nitrogen  fertilizers  such  as  am- 
iionium  nitrate,  nitrate  of  soda,  (syn- 
hetic),  and  urea.  The  cost  of  the 
lanufacturing  processes  which  are  re- 
uired  to  change  ammonia  into  a  solid 
itrogen  fertilizer  accounts  for  about 
ne-half   of   the   cost   of   the    production. 

'Properties  of  Anhydrous  Ammonia 

At  atmospheric  pressure  and  normal 
emperatures  ammonia  is  a  gas.  It 
xists  as  a  liquid  below  — 28°  F.  and 
oils  at  this  temperature.  At  50°  F.  it 
as  a  pressure  of  75  lbs  per  square  inch. 
lit  100°  F.  it  has  a  pressure  of  197 
i)s.    per    square    inch. 

The  pressure  which  anhydrous  am- 
lonia  exerts  varies  with  the  tempera- 
jre  and  may  reach  250  lbs.  per  square 
ich  on  hot  summer  days.  This  high 
iressure  is  not  dangerous  provided  the 
quipment  contains  the  necessary  safe- 
ly devices. 
I  The    pressure    is    about    the    same    as 

lat  of  commercial  propane,  which  is 
sed  in  flame  cultivation  and  anhy- 
jrous  ammonia  may  be  handled  in  pro- 
iane      equipment.        However,       butane 

qiiipment  which  is  unsatisfactory  for 
jropane  use  is  also  unsatisfactory  for 
nhydrous  ammonia  use.  The  precau- 
jOns    necessary    are    about   the    same    as 


those   for   propane   except   there   is    little 
danger  of  ammonia  catching  on  fire. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  may  be  diluted 
with  water  and  reduced  to  a  30%  am- 
monia solution,  which  we  commonly 
refer  to  as  aqua-ammonia.  This  solu- 
tion has  no  pressure  except  at  high 
temperatures.  Ammonia  diluted  with 
water  and  anhydrous  ammonia  have 
equal  value  for  crop  production  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  is 
used  from   each   source. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  weighs  5  lbs. 
per  gallon  and  contains  82%  nitrogen. 
One  gallon  of  anhydrous  ammonia  con- 
tains 4.1   lb.  of  nitrogen. 

Application  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
is  patented.  There  are  patents  on  the 
use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  and  on 
equipment  for   applying  it. 

Cost  Comparisons 

At    the    present    retail    prices    of    solid 
fertilizers     anhydrous     am.monia     is     the 
cheapest   form   of   nitrogen   on   the   mar- 
ket. 
Comparative    Cost   Approximated 


Appx.  price 

Nitrogen 

Unit 

per  ton 

content 

cost 

Nitrate  of  soda 

64.00 

.320  (16%) 

20.0<^ 

Cyan  a  mid 

69.00 

420  (21%) 

16.4<J 

Ammoniiim  Nitrate 

(Aeroprills) 

105.00 

640  (32%) 

16.4<f 

Anhydrous 

Ammonia 

120.00 

1640  (82%) 

7.3<# 

Ammoninm 

Nitrate 

64.00 

640  (32%) 

10.0^ 

Crop  Response  to  Ammonia 

When   properly   applied   as   a   fertilizer 

ammonia   goes    into   solution   in   the    soil 

water  from   which   it  combines   with   the 

clay.    While   ammonia   is   on   the   clay   it 

(Continued  on  Page  217) 
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DIGEST  OF  OFFICIAL  RELEASES 


The  information  printed  below  has 
been  taken  from  the  official  rulings  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  have  quoted  the  actual  determina- 
tions and  eliminated  all  explanations, 
etc.,    appearing    in    the    official    releases. 

1948  Puerto  Rican  Wage  Rates. 
Fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  per- 
sons employed  in  the  production,  cul- 
tivation, or  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  calendar  year 
1948  have  been  determined  by  the  U. 
S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  as 
follows : 

The  basic  day  rate  for  the  first  8 
hours  of  work  performed  in  any  24- 
hour  period  (except  that  for  ditch 
diggers,  ditch  cleaners,  or  field  flooders 
in  Class  E,  the  applicable  day  rate 
shall  be  for  the  first  7  hours  of  work 
performed  in  any  24-hour  period)  shall 
be  as  follows: 


Class  of  Work 

rfaaic  rate 
Farms 

other 

than 
interior 

farms 

$1.50 
2.35 
1.60 

1.80 
1.80 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00 
1.90 

s  per  day 

Interior 
farms 

A.  All  kinds  of  work  not  classified  be- 
low 

$1  40 

B.  Operators  of  mechanical  equipment, 
such   as   tractors,    trucks,    tractor 

2.20 

Classified  nonharvest  operations 

C.  Cartmen  in  cultivation  work 

D.  Plow    steersmen    and    operators    of 

irrigation  pumps,  and  all  work  con- 
nected with  mixing  and  applying 

1.50 
1.65 

E.  Ditch  diggers,  ditch  cleaners,  field 

flooders  (per  7-hour  day) 

Classified  harvest  operations 

F.  Cartmen  in  harvest  work. 

G.  Sugarcane  cutters   (for  grinding  or 

planting)  seed  cutters,  crane  opera- 
tors, dumpers 

H.  Portable  track  handlers,  railroad  or 

portable  track  car  loaders 

I.    Cane  cart  or  truck  loaders^ 

1.65 

1.80 

1.65 

2.00 

1.80 

Wage  increases.  For  each  10  cents  or 
fraction  thereof  that  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  (duty  paid  basis,  delivered)  aver- 
ages more  than  ^3.80  per  hundred 
pounds  but  not  more  than  ^7.00  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  two  weeks' 
period  immediately  preceding  the  two 
weeks'  period  during  which  the  work  is 
performed,  a  wage  increase  of  4.5  cents 
per  day  above  the  wage  rates  prescribed 
in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  paid  for  each  day  of  work  dur- 
ing such  two  weeks'   work   period;    Pro- 
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vided,  however.  That  the  wage  increase 
for  the  period  January  1,  1948  through 
January  18,  1948,  shall  be  based  on 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  pre- 
vailing during  the  period  December  22, 
1947  through  January  4,  1948,  and 
thereafter  such  periods  shall  be  suc- 
cessive periods  of  two  weeks  each.  If 
such  two  weeks'  average  price  exceeds 
^7.00  per  hundred  pounds,  wage  in- 
creases in  excess  of  those  specified  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
producer  and  the  laborer.  The  two 
weeks'  average  price  of  raw  sugar  (duty 
paid  basis,  delivered)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  simple  average  of 
the  daily  domestic  "spot"  quotations  of 
96°  raw  sugar  of  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee and  Sugar  Exchange,  adjusted  to  a 
duty  paid  basis,  delivered,  by  adding! 
to  each  daily  quotation  the  United! 
States  duty  prevailing  on  Cuban  rawf 
sugar  on  that  day. 

1948  Hawaiian  Wage  Rates.  After 
appropriate  investigation,  and  due  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  submitted  at 
the  hearings,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  1947  wage  determination  are 
considered  fair  and  reasonable  for  the 
calendar  year   1948. 

General  discussion  of  factors.  Th([ 
average  number  of  adult  male  worker 
in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  declinec 
from  about  39,500  in  1936  to  22,100  ii 
1946.  Production  of  hundredweights  o 
sugar  per  man-day  increased  substanti 
ally  during  the  same  period  as  die 
grower  income,  sugar  prices  and  wages 
However,  the  ratios  of  labor  cost  t( 
costs  of  production  and  returns  to  pro 
ducers  have  remained  comparative!; 
constant.  During  the  period  from  194 
to  1947,  it  is  estimated  that  the  price 
paid  for  food  and  clothing  increased  9 
per-cent  while  in  the  same  period  th 
average  earnings  per  man-day  increasei 
176  percent.  In  view  of  these  facts,  th 
wage  rates  already  agreed  upon  are  nc 
less  than  those  indicated  by  the  appl 
cation  of  customary  standards  and  pay 
ment  in  full  thereof  will  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  the   Sugar  Act. 

(Continued  on  Page  216) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


Favorable  weather  for  field  operations 
has  continued  throughout  the  period 
since  our  last  issue  and  it  is  again  good 
to  be  able  to  report  improvement  in  the 
cane  crop.  We  have  asked  your  coun- 
ty agent  to  give  you,  and  the  other 
readers  of  The  Suga}-  Bulletin,  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  amount  of 
cane  lost  because  of  the  adverse  condi- 
tions earlier  in  the  year  and  have  been 
favored  with  reports  from  the  following 
parishes. 

Lafourche  Parish.  A.  C.  Moreau,  in 
a  report  dated  April  9th,  advises  us 
[that  some  plant  and  stubble  canes  have 
been  lost  in  Lafourche  Parish  and  that 
this  has  been  plowed  up.  The  losses 
Jiave  occurred  mostly  in  low,  poorly 
lirained  lands.  The  varieties  C.P.  34- 
Il20  and  C.P.  29-320  seem  to  have  been 
;he  hardest  hit  in  the  plant  canes,  with 
3.0.  290  and  C.P.  34-120  suffering 
TLOst  in  the  stubble  crop.  Mr.  Moreau 
f;tates  that  the  canes  have  generally 
Improved  during  the  past  few  days. 
!  St.  Mary  Parish.  From  St.'  Mary 
^arish,  W.  E.  Williams  reported  on 
\pril  9th,  that  there  had  been  very 
ittle  loss  in  either  plant  or  stubble 
;anes  in  his  district  because  of  the  early 
)ad  weather.  Some  poorly  drained,  low 
ections  have  lost  a  little  cane,  however, 
md  CO.  290  seems  to  have  suffered 
!nost.  Plant  and  first  year  stubble 
janes  are  coming  out  to  a  fairly  satis- 
jactory  stand,  but  much  complaint  is 
>eing  heard  from  the  cane  farmers 
bout  second  year  stubble  growing  too 
lowly.  Mr.  Williams  estimates  that 
ield  operations  are  about  three  weeks, 
^he  fertilizer   supply  is   short. 

Vermilion  Parish.  The  report  from 
^ermilion  Parish  is  encouraging.  J.  D. 
orbert  reports  that  no  plant  or  stubble 
ane  has  been  lost  and  that  both  crops 
re  up  to  an  average  stand.  The  field 
peratlons  In  his  district  are  about  three 
^eeks  late. 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  In  a  re- 
ort  dated  April    11th,  A.   B.   Curet   re- 
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ports  from  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  that 
the  prospects  look  good  in  his  district 
for  a  fair  stand,  particularly  in  the 
plant  and  1st  year  stubble  crops.  C.P. 
29-320  and  other  canes  have  been  lost 
in  low  spots,  however,  even  where 
water   remained    for    only    a    short   time. 

St.  Charles  Parish.  A.  J.  Melan- 
con,  Jr.,  states  in  his  report,  dated 
April  10th,  that  all  varieties  of  cane  in. 
St.  Charles  Parish  have  been  affected 
if  poor  drainage  exists,  especially  in  the 
plant  canes,  where  the  poorly  dralned 
fields  are  producing  only  ^  to  %  of 
a  normal  stand.  The  stubble  canes, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
affected  as  much  as  the  plant  canes  by 
the  soggy  fields.  Mr.  Melancon  believes 
that  the  crop,  In  his  district  as  a  whole, 
is   fair  to   promising. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  Reporting  from 
Terrebonne  Parish  on  April  12th, 
Richard  Sonnier  stated  that  both  the 
plant  and  stubble  crops  were  up  to  a 
good  stand  in  his  district  but  that  the 
growth  of  the  canes  was  still  small.  He 
says  that  there  has  been  little  loss  of 
cane  in  his  district  because  of  the  ex- 
cessively wet  weather  earlier  In  the 
season  and  that  the  few  losses  that 
have  occurred  have  been  In  the  low 
cut  where  drainage  is   poor. 


THe  MARH£7S 

(April  13,  1948) 

The  future  market  has  found  It  Im- 
possible to  make  any  headway  since  our 
report  on  March  29th.  Trading  has 
been  Hght  throughout  the  period  with 
prices  easing  off  4  to  8  points  In  the 
near  months  but  advancing  2  to  3 
points   in  the   more   distant   months. 

The  closing  quotations  today  place 
May  at  4.97,  which  Is  8  points  down 
since  March  29th.  July  is  5.00,  down  5 
points  and  September  Is  5.02,  down  4 
points.  December  Is  5.00,  which  is  an 
advance  of  three  points,  and  March  and 
(Continued  on  Page  217) 
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OFFICIAL  RELEASES 

(Continued  from  Page  214) 
1948  Price  for  Virgin  Island 
Sugarcane.  After  appropriate  investi- 
gation, and  due  consideration  of  evi- 
dence submitted  at  the  public  hearing, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  1947 
price  determination  are  deemed  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  1948  crop  of 
sugarcane  with  the  provision  that  the 
weekly  average  price  of  raw  sugar  is 
to  be  determined  by  taking  the  simple 
average  of  the  daily  domestic  "spot" 
quotations  of  96°  sugar  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  (ad- 
justed to  a  duty  paid  basis,  dehvered, 
by  adding  to  each  daily  quotation  the 
United  States  duty  prevailing  on  Cuban 
raw  sugar  on  that  day). 

General  discussion  of  factors.  An  ex- 
amination of  conditions  within  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  Virgin  Islands  indicates 
that  the  usual  standards  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. The  Virgin  Islands  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, is  the  only  purchaser  of 
sugarcane  in  the  Islands.  The  project 
was  developed  and  has  continued  to 
operate  primarily  to  provide  employ- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  Islands.  The 
financial  results  of  the  operations  of 
the  company  with  respect  to  sugar 
have  been  generally  unfavorable,  due 
in  large  part  to  small  volume  and  low 
quality  sugarcane.  The  average  loss  on 
sugar  operations  for  the  past  5  years 
has  been  approximately  $86,000  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  sugar  production 
will  reach  a  level  in  1948  which  will 
yield  a  profit  to  the  company. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  subject  to  the  several  hazards 
herein  mentioned  and  that  the  present 
sharing  of  sugar  values  may  not  result 
in  individually  profitable  operations, 
producers  In  this  area  enhance  their 
Incomes  through  employment  by  the 
Virgin  Islands  Company  which  produces 
about  70  percent  of  the  annual  crop  of 
sugarcane.  The  present  sharing  relation- 
ship provides  returns  to  producers  for 
low  quality  sugarcane  considerably  in 
excess  of  returns  to  producers  in  other 
domestic  producing  areas  for  similar 
sugarcane. 

1948  Price  for  Hawaiian  Sugar- 


cane. After  appropriate  Investlgatlor 
and  due  consideration  of  the  evidenc 
submitted  at  the  public  hearings,  th 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  1947  pric 
determination  are  deemed  fair  and  rea 
sonable  for  the   1948  crop  of  sugarcane 

An  analysis  of  available  data  indi 
cates:  (1)  Payments  made  for  pui 
chased  sugar  cane  in  recent  years  hav 
exceeded  payments  made  for  such  can 
in  prewar  years  and  are  slightly  greate 
than  the  increase  in  gross  proceeds  c 
the  industry  for  a '  similar  period,  an 
(2)  on  the  basis  of  available  data  th 
division  of  gross  proceeds  between  tb 
producer-processor  and  the  producer  i 
approximately  the  same  as  the  relatio 
between  the  division  of  the  cost  of  pre 
ducing  sugarcane  and  the  cost  of  mam 
facturing  sugar. 

1948  Virgin  Islands  Wage  Rate! 
After  appropriate  investigation  and  dtj 
consideration  of  the  evidence  submltte 
at  the  hearing,  the  terms  and  condltlor 
of  the  1947  wage  determination  are  coi 
sidered  fair  and  reasonable  for  th 
calendar  year  1948  with  the  followin 
changes: 

(1)  The  wage  bonus  provided  In  tf 
1947  determination  has  been  revised  1' 
provide  for  a  wage  Increase  of  3.5  cen 
per  day  for  each  Increase  of  10  cen 
or  fraction  thereof  In  the  price  of  ra 
sugar  for  each  week  in  the  year  rath( 
than  for  a  bonus  of  6  cents  per  da 
for  each  25  cents  by  which  the  ave 
age  sale  price  of  1947  crop  sugar  e: 
ceeded   $5.94   per   hundred   pounds. 

Such  wage  Increases  are  payable  f< 
the  week  during  which  work  is  pe 
formed  based  on  the  average  price  pr 
vailing  during  the  immediately  precei 
ing  week.  This  change  Is  deemc 
equitable  In  that  it  relates  wage  pa! 
ments  to  sugar  prices  during  a  currej 
period  and  eliminates  the  necessity  | 
making  lump  sum  retroactive  paymem 
the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  asce 
tained  until  the  crop  Is  sold.  The  raj 
of  Increase  in  wages  Is  about  the  sar! 
as  the  relationship  existing  at  the  baej 
wage  and  price  level.  Since  the  ba.^j 
wage  of  $2.00  per  8-hour  day  Is 
minimum  subsistence  wage  at  prospe 
tlve  levels  of  prices  for  foods  ar 
clothing,   it   Is   not   deemed   equitable 
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^duce  the  basic  wage  should  sugar 
iHces  average  less  than  $6.00  per  hun- 
red  pounds. 

(2)  The  weekly  average  price  of  raw 
ugar  is  to  be  computed  by  taking  the 
iimple  average  of  the  daily  domestic 
ispot"  quotations  of  96°  sugar  of  the 
iTew  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
jadjusted  to  a  duty  paid  basis,  de- 
jvered,  by  adding  to  each  daily  quota- 
on  the  United  States  duty  prevaihng 
n    Cuban    raw    sugar    for    that    day). 

verage  weekly  prices  will  be  published 
y  the  San  Juan  Office  of  the  Produc- 
jton   and   Marketing  Administration. 

THE  MARKETS 

(Continued  from  Page   215) 

'Aay  are  4.77,  which  is  an  advance  of  two 
i'oints  for  both  months  since  Mch.  29th. 

Strikes  in  several  refineries  in  the 
ast,  and  the  continued  poor  demand 
or  refined  sugar,  are  given  credit  for 
he  weakness  of  actual  sugars  in  the 
pot  position.  The  sales  recorded  dur- 
ng  the  fifteen  day  period  since  our  last 
eport  have  been  as  follows:  4,000  tons 
'if  Philippines,  on  March  31st,  for  July- 
August  shipment  at  5.50  to  an  oper- 
tor;  A  Cuba  cargo  with  outport  op- 
Ions,  on  April  2nd,  for  April  shipment 
.t  5.40  to  Sucrest;  15,000  bags  of 
^uerto  Ricos,  on  April  2nd,  for  prompt 
hipment  at  5.40  to  Refined  Syrups; 
•5,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  April 
!nd,  for  early  May  loading,  at  5.40  to 
[National;  35,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos, 
tn  April  6th,  clearing  April  22nd,  at 
'.40  to  American;  A  Cuba  cargo  with 
mtport  options,  on  April  6th,  for  the 
St  half  of  May  shipment,  at  5.38  to 
jodchaux;  2,000  tons  of  Philippines,  on 
rll  6th,  for  July-August   shipment   at 

50  to  American;  81,000  bags  of  Puerto 
llcos,  on  April  6th,  for  the  2nd  half  of 
Vprll  shipment,  at  5.40  to  American; 
0,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  April 
)th,  for  the  1st  half  of  April  shipment, 
't  5.40  to  Refined  Syrups;  4,000  tons  to 
Philippines,  on  April  8th,  for  April-Mav 
hipment,  at  5.45  to  American;  40,000 
)ags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  April  13th, 
or  the  2nd  half  of  April  shipment,  at 
!''.37  to  Imperial;  and  7,000  bags  of 
:^uerto  Ricos,  on  April  13th,  for  prompt 
hipment,   at   5.37   to  Refined   Syrups. 
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MR.  OLIVER  LYE'S 

LATEST  BOOK 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
received  from  Mr.  Dan  Gutleben,  530 
Gonzales  Drive,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, with  his  compliments,  a  copy  of 
the  latest  edition  of  "Technology  for 
Sugar  Refinery  Workers",  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Lyle,  who  Is  the  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  Tate  &  Lyle,  Ltd.,  Plals- 
ton  Wharf,  London  E  16,  England. 
The  volume  contains  93  Illustrations 
and  ranks  very  high  indeed  in  inform- 
ative value  and  dependability.  Anyone 
desiring  to  consult  It  may  do  so  at  the 
League   office. 

YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT 

(Continued  from  Page  213) 
does  not  leach  out  of  the  soil;  however, 
It    comes    off   of   the    clay    particles    suf- 
ficiently    rapid     to     supply     crops     with 
nitrogen. 

Young  corn  and  cotton  plants  prefer 
ammonia  nitrogen  to  nitrate  nitrogen, 
and  they  grow  off  more  rapidly  when 
ammonia  nitrogen  is  applied  before 
planting  than  when  nitrate  nitrogen  Is 
applied  before  planting.  Older  plants 
prefer  nitrate  nitrogen.  When  only 
nitrogen  Is  considered,  per-planting  ap- 
plication of  ammonia  to  supply  young 
plants  with  ammonia,  which  later  is 
changed  to  nitrate  for  the  older  plant, 
is  Ideal.  I  don't  think  we  have  had 
enough  experience  with  anhydrous  am- 
monia In  cane  to  make  this  determina- 
tion. 

When  crops  are  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  the  leaves  are  killed.  How- 
ever, the  buds  are  usually  not  affected 
and  growth  continues.  Young  cotton 
plants  are  killed  outright  by  the  fumes 
of  ammonia.  In  side  dressing  with  am- 
monia it  should  be  applied  and  covered 
in  such  a  manner  that  crops  are  not 
exposed  to  fumes. 

It  is  desirable  that  ammonia  be  ap- 
plied where  it  is  to  stay.  After  am- 
monia has  been  In  the  soil  for  about  4 
days  It  should  be  fixed  so  that  no  loss 
of  nitrogen  occurs  in  plowing  If  the 
ammonia  Is  applied  about  6  inches 
deep  and  the  cultivation  is  shallow  and 
does    not   disturb   the    ammonia   band. 
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Mississippi  Results 

In  1943  the  Mississippi  Experiment 
Station  began  to  experiment  with  anhy- 
drous ammonia  on  cotton,  corn,  and 
oats.  They  found  that  the  best  depth 
to  apply  anhydrous  ammonia  was  6 
inches.  They  also  found  that  when  you 
applied  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  anhydrous  ammonia  as  that  of 
ammonium-  nitrate  or  other  solid  fer- 
tilizers crops   responded  equally  as   well. 

According  to  the  Mississippi  State 
College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion report  in  bulletin  448,  in  12  tests 
with  cotton  where  ammonia,  and  am- 
monium nitrate  were  applied  side  by 
side,  62  times,  at  a  depth  of  4  inches 
before  planting,  ammonium  nitrate  in- 
creased the  yield  305  lbs.  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre  and  ammonia  increased  the 
yield  386  lbs.  per  acre. 

When  the  anhydrous  ammonia  was 
applied  at  a  depth  of  6  inches,  the  yield 
was  increased  424  lbs.  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre.  Data  collected  at  the  Stone- 
ville  Station  indicated  that  the  6  inch 
depth  was  superior  to  a  4  inch  depth 
application. 

In  one  other  test  where  the  soil  was 
in  such  a  poor  physical  condition  that 
the  ammonia  could  not  be  completely 
sealed  at  the  4  inch  depth  ammonia 
was  inferior  to  ammonium  nitrate. 
However,  the  6  inch  depth  application 
of  ammonia  was  superior  to  ammonium 
nitrate. 

In  7  tests  with  cotton  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Delta  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  yield  of  seed  cot- 
ton was  2091  lbs.  per  acre  from  am- 
monium nitrate  and  2046  lbs.  per  acre 
from  anhydrous  ammonia.  These  data 
show  that  ammonium  nitrate  produced 
slightly  more  seed  cotton  than  anhy- 
drous ammonia.  However,  the  vari- 
ations in  the  yield  of  cotton  obtained 
were  such  as  to  suggest  that  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  these 
two  sources  of  nitrogen  in  the  tests. 

When  nitrogen  was  applied  as  a  side 
dressing  to  cotton  the  following  yields 
were  obtained  in  the  12  tests  which 
contained  62  side-by-side  comparisons. 
Increase  pounds  seed 


Soiiroe  of  nitrogen 
Ammonia,  4"  deep 
Ammonium  nitrate,  4"  deep 
Ammonium  nitrate,  surface 


cotton  '^'^r  acre 
330 
350 
348 


These  tests  were  conducted  in  194 
and   1946  when  rainfall  was  ample. 

In    1944  when   dry  weather  prevailed 
ammonia    applied    5    inches    deep    as 
side  dressing  was  much  superior  to  su 
face    ammonium    nitrate    in    most    test 
and   a   large   number   of  tests   were   coi 
ducted.      The     difference     in     favor     ( 
ammonia    in    the    side    dressing    exper 
ments   on   the   dry  year   is    attributed  l 
depth    in    placement. 
Response  of  Corn  to  Anhydrous 
Ammonia    and    Ammonium 
Nitrate 

When  anhydrous  ammonia  and  an 
monium  nitrate  were  compared  in  1 
tests  the  following  data   were  obtainec 

Increase  o] 
Depth  of         yield,  bushe 
Source  of  nitrogen  application  per  acre 

Anhydrous  ammonia  4"  15.4 

Ammonium  nitrate  4"  13.7 

Ammonium  nitrate  surface  12.8 

The  above  data  on  corn  were  co 
lected  in  1945  and  1946  when  rainfa 
was   excessive. 

In  1944,  when  rainfall  was  very  \o\ 
anhydrous  ammonia  applied  at  a  dept 
of  approximately  5  inches,  usually  ga\ 
much  greater  increases  in  yield  thai 
ammonium  nitrate  applied  on  the  su:' 
face.  The  ammonia  was  applied  in  tb 
root  zone  where  it  was  available  to  th 
plants,  while  the  ammonium  nitrate  aj 
plied  on  the  surface  was  unavailab 
until  rain  carried  it  into  the  root  zon 
On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented, 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  ammoni 
as  a  source  of  nitrogen  is  at  least  t 
good  as  ammonium  nitrate. 

Where  depth  of  placement  and  un 
formity  of  application  are  factors  i 
crop  production,  ammonia  has  advai 
tage  over  ammonium  nitrate  and  oth( 
solid  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

Response  of  Oats  to  Anhydrous 
Ammonia 

Top  dressing  small  grains  with  an 
monia  presents  problems  which  are  nc 
present  in  row  crop  fertilization.  Fa 
planted  oats  apparently  use  nitrate  an 
ammonia  nitrogen  equally  well  in  tb 
fall.  However,  in  the  spring  nitroge 
applied  as  ammonia  must  be  change 
into  nitrate  nitrogen  before  it  is  use 
by  oats. 

The  acidity  of  the  soil  as  measure 
by   pH    is    closely    associated    with    rat 
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nitrification.  Nitrification  was  found 
be  slow  in  soils  with  a  pH  of  5.1  or 
s,    and    rapid    in    soils    with    a    pH    of 

or  higher.  In  soils  of  pH  5.1  or 
ver  the  rate  of  nitrification  was  slow 
i   fall   applied   ammonia   was    retained 

the  soil  through  the  winter,  and 
VQ  larger  yields  than  spring  applied 
imonium  nitrate.  In  soils  with  a  pH 
5.5  or  higher  the   rate  of  nitrification 

Is  rapid  and  part  of  the  fall  applied 
monia  was  changed  to  nitrate  nitro- 
1  and  was  leached  out  before  spring, 
d  lower  yields  were  produced  from 
imonia  applied  in  the  fall  than  from 
ing  applied  ammonium  nitrate. 
3n  one  soil  with  a  pH  of  4.95  the 
lowino;  data  on  oats  were  obtained. 


irce  of  nitrogen 
monia 
|iUioni;i 
|im()ni;i  nitrate 

pn     this     soil     October     and    January 
re  satisfactory  dates  for  applying  am- 
nia. 
n  one  soil  with  a  pH  of  5.1  the  fol- 

jving   data   on   oats   were   obtained: 

Increase  of 
Time  of  yield-bu.  oats 

irce  of  nitrogen  application  per  acre 

imonia  March  18.5 

monia  nitrate  Marcti  19.6 

monia  October  10.4 

The    March    application    of    ammonia 

this    soil    was    too    late    for    the    am- 

3nia    to    be    changed    over    to    nitrates 

time  for  oats  to  make  maximum  use 

the  nitrogen. 

On  a   soil   with   a   pH  of   7.8   the   fol- 
ding  data   on   oats   were   obtained: 


Increase  of 

Time  of 

yield-bu.  oats 

application 

per  acre 

October 

28.9 

.Tanuarv 

.30  2 

March 

26.8 

Increase  of 

Time  of 

yield-bu.  oats 

irce  of  nitrogen 

application 

per  acre 

imonia 

October 

8.5 

imonia 

March 

25.1 

imonia  nitrate 

March 

23.9 

The  ammonia  was  changed  to  nitrate 
Togen  rapidly  on  this  soil  and  March 
plication  was  satisfactory.  The  fall 
plication  of  ammonia  was  unsatis- 
:tory. 

More  data  are  needed  on  the  fer- 
i.zation  of  oats  with  ammonia.  How- 
er,  ^he  data  presented  suggest  that 
imonia  should  be  applied  to  soils 
th  a  pH  of  5.1  or  less  before  Febru- 
y,  and  that  on  soils  with  a  pH 
eater  than  5.1  ammonia  should  be  ap- 
ed after  February  1. 
Ammonia    was    applied    in    bands    of 


15  or  16  inches  apart  and  about  5 
inches  deep  in  the  above  tests.  Some 
data  are  available  which  indicate  that 
a  wider  spacing  is  satisfactory;  however, 
more   data   are   needed. 

Ammonia  is  superior  to  ammonia  ni- 
trate for  fall  application  to  oats  planted 
for  grain  production. 

The  unused  nitrogen  from  ammonia 
is  retained  for  spring  growth  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  if  the  nitrogen  were 
ammonium   nitrate. 

Ammonia  was  equal  to  ammonium 
nitrate  on  oats  planted  in  the  fall  for 
grazing.  The  data  show  little  differ- 
ence between  anhydrous  ammonia  and 
ammonium  nitrate  for  the  production 
of  forage  by  fall  planted  oats.  How- 
ever, they  do  show  that  high  rates  of 
nitrogen   are   essential. 

We  do  not  have  much  highly  acid 
lands  in  Iberia  Parish.  Most  of  it  are 
lands  between  5.5  and  7  pH.  Therefore, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  ammonia 
nitrogen  will  change  to  nitrate  nitrogen 
rather  rapidly  here  in  this  parish,  so  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  will  have  to 
use  anhydrous  ammonia  as  a  side  dress- 


FOR  SALE 

1- 

-CI    Spur    Gear    69T — 4" 
Face    111/2"   Bore. 

Pitch 

13" 

1- 

-CI  Pinion   Gear  15T— 4' 
Face  9"  Bore. 

Pitch 

13" 

1- 

-Steel    Pinion    20T — 4V2" 
Face    liy2"   Bore. 

Pitch 

13" 

1- 

-Steel     Pinion     IIT — 4" 
Face   9"   Bore. 

Pitch 

12" 

-Allis-Chalmers    21/2"     2 
GPM  300  ft.  head.  3,000 
trifugal   Pump. 

-Atlas  12x20  Slide  Valve 

Stage 
RPM 

Steam 

100 
Cen- 

En- 

1- 

gine. 
-Steel    Pinion    17T    41/2" 
Face    111/2"   Bore. 

Pitch 

14" 

1- 

-Steel    Pinion    17T    41/2" 
Face    11"   Bore. 

Pitch 

16" 

1- 

-Steel    Pinion    18T    41/2" 
Face    11"   Bore. 

Pitch 

16" 

1- 

— DeLaval    Centrifugal    Pump    8 
800  GPM  100  Foot  Head. 

X    6 

HELVETIA    SUGAR    COOPERATIVE,  | 

INC. 

Central,    La. 

pril  15,  1948 
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SUGAR    MACHINERY    WANTED 

Small     sugar    or     syrup     mill     complete    or 
milling  plant  alone  for  transfer  to   Florida. 

Write  to  No.   137.    Care  of 

THE   SUGAR  BUI.L,ETIN 

414  Whitney  Bldgr.  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


FOR  SALE 

1 — 50'    boom    all     steel    Cafiero    Derrick    witli 

American    hoist    drum,    trolley    and    swing, 

powered   by   100  H.    P.   Unit. 
1 — 1945   Thomson   Hurry    Cane   Harvester   with 

piler. 
1—1946     Link    Belt    cane    loader    with    M.     V. 

Tractor. 

F.  A.  GRAUGNARD  &  SONS 
St.    James,    Louisiana 


JOHN  M.  WALTON,  INC. 

1050   Carondelet   St.  KAymond   0556 

Established   1915  New   Orleans   13,  I.a. 

DIESEL   FUEL.   INJECTION 

SALES   AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting    -    Lighting    -    Ignition   -    Carburetion 

Air  and   Oil  Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


ing  on  cane.    However,  we  may  be  abl 
to  use  it  in  pre-planting  of  corn. 

I  feel  that  farmers  going  into  the  us 
of  anydrous  ammonia  should  know  th 
pH  of  their  soil  as  it  seems  that  ther 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the  acidit 
of  the  soil  and  the  leaching  of  nitroge 
from  anhydrous   ammonia. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Supply 

There  are  a  number  of  concerr 
manufacturing  anhydrous  ammonia  i 
the  present  time.  The  supply  seems  t 
be  fairly  plentiful  but  storage  is  the  bi 
problem.  Plants  manufacturing  anh) 
drous  ammonia  must  move  it  awa 
from  the  plant  as  rapidly  as  it  is  mxani 
factured.  They  operate  on  a  12  month 
basis.  Therefore,  they  must  have  a  1 
months  outlet  as  it  is  too  expensive  t 
store  it  9  months  for  a  sale  season  c 
3  or  4  months. 

If  it  comes  into  general  use  in  th 
sugar  belt  there  will  probably  be  a  fa 
supply  provided  storage  facilities  aij 
available  for  accepting  the  plants  ouii 
put  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  manufacture 
by  several  oil  companies  and  chemic. 
companies  such  as  the  Spencer  Chem 
cal  Co.,  Lion  Oil  Co.,  Commercial  So 
vent,  Dupont,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  other 

At    the    present    time    the    foUowin 
concerns     are     handling,     or     plan 
handle,  anhydrous   ammonia  and  equif 
ment  for  applying  it. 

Louisiana     Agricultural     Coop.,     Inc 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Rex   Nitrogen    and    Gas    Co.,    Lelan( 
Miss. 

Bayou    Gas    and   Appliance    Co.,    N 
poleonville.  La. 

Vacherie   Fuel   Corp.,   Vacherie,   La. 

Acadia  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Acadia,  La. 

Holiger     Gas     Co.,     Inc.,     Shrevepor 
La. 

Ralph   W.   Wieson,    Inc.,    Franklintoi 
La. 

A.  R.  Blossman,  Inc.,  Covington,  L 

Farm    Service,    Inc.,   Opelousas,    La. 

Liquid  Fertilizer  Nitrogen  and  Equij 
ment  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La. 

There  may  be  others  that  I  don 
know  about  at  this  time. 

If  a   farmer  provides   his  own   stora^ 
he     can     buy     anhydrous     ammonia 
carload  lots  at  around  $95.00  to  ^lOO.C 
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ton  which  makes  his  nitrogen  cost 
n  about  6^  per  lb.  If  he  does  not 
3vlde  his  own  storage  the  retail  price 
anhydrous  ammonia  Is  around 
20.00  a  ton  which  makes  his  nitrogen 
;t  him   7.3^   per   lb. 

The  equipment  needed  to  apply  an- 
drous  ammonia,  that  Is  a  field  tank 
d   tractor    tank    with    applicators,    will 

t  In  the  neighborhood  of  ^1000.00. 

Conclusion 

[n  conclusion  may  I  call  to  your  at- 
itlon   the   fact   that   during   the   period 

September    1,     1945    to    August    31, 
46  Louisiana  farmers  used: 
Nitrate  of  soda  36,333  tons 

Ammonium  nitrate         14,534  tons 
Cyanamid  20,873  tons 

If  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  these 
Urces  would  have  been  replaced  by 
equivalent  amount  of  anhydrous 
imonia  It  would  have  saved  Loulsl- 
a  farmers  over  2  million  dollars. 
According  to  an  analysis  of  our  fer- 
zer  situation  with  respect  to  our  soils 
lich  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Wasson, 
r   Extension   Agronomist,   the    amount 

nitrogen   needed   in   Louisiana   should 

Increased  3  times  what  we  are  pres- 
tly  using.  Thus,  you  can  readily  see 
e  savings  possible. 

This  analysis  also  shows  that  we 
ould  double  the  use  of  phosphoric 
Id  and  use  4  times  as  much  potash  as 
t  are  now  using. 

Of  course,  this  analysis  takes  Into 
nslderation  the  rapid  depletion  of  our 
ids  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
ant  foods  to  bring  them  back  and 
educe  abundant  crops. 
References  from  which  most  of  this 
formation  was  taken  are: 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
1  #448. 

Information  on  anhydrous  ammonia 
epared  by  G.  J.  Durbin,  Former  As- 
ciate  Farm  Management  Specialist, 
^ow  Associate  Editor),  and  Mansel 
..  Mayeux,  Assistant  Extension  En- 
neer,  both  of  the  LSU  Agricultural 
Ktenslon  Service. 

*A  talk  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dulslana  Sugar  Producers  Club,  West- 
n  Division,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana, 
pril  2,   1948. 


Stubble  Shaver 


Built    to    fit    any    make    of    tractor. 

The  Shaver  blade  is  driven  by  the 
power   takeoff    from    the   tractor. 

The  Castagnos  Shaver  is  of  all 
steel  cutting  construction  with 
hard    cutting    edge    blade. 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 


SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New^  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline   Implements 


.pril  T5,  1948 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

HIbernia  Bank  Building 

Nevr  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL   BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  212) 

width  of  swath  should  not  be  over  3 
feet. 

The  cost  of  dusting  for  second-genei 
ation  borers  is  about  the  same  as  fc 
first-generation  borers  and,  if  done  b 
ground  equipment,  the  time  require 
for  making  an  apphcation  is  somewha 
longer. 

Sodium  Fluosilicate 

Sodium  fluosilicate  is  not  recorr 
mended  for  borer  control.  A  dust  cor 
taining  50  percent  of  this  material  ha 
given  as  good  control  as  has  cryolit 
on  first-generation  borers,  but  It  cause 
some  burning  of  foliage.  Although  th 
effect  of  such  burning  is  not  apparer 
at  harvestlme,  the  use  of  sodium  flue 
silicate  against  first-generation  borei| 
appears  undesirable.  It  has  not  give! 
good  control  and  should  not  be  use 
against    second-generation    borers. 

Newer  Materials  I 

Ryanla  has  consistently  shown  su]| 
ficient  promise  to  warrant  further  e> 
perimental  field  trials.  Benzene  hexa 
chloride,  chlordane,  DDT,  and  paraj 
thion  appear  to  be  unsafe  for  use  ol 
sugarcane.  In  some  Instances  the  afj 
plication  of  these  insecticides  has  re; 
suited  In  an  increase  rather  than 
decrease  in  borer  Infestation  because  e' 
their  detrimental  effect  on  the  nature' 
enemies  of  the  borer  or  for  other  rea 
sons.  Chlorinated  camphene  has  nc 
given  good  borer  control  In  all  case; 
and  there  have  been  some  Instances  c! 
borer  build-up  following  its  use.  Howl 
ever.  It  has  shown  sufficient  promise  t| 
justify   further   small   scale   testing. 

1  These  recommendations  were  prepared  jointly  by  tl 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Buret 
gf  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  Agricultur 
Research   Administration,    United   States   Department 
Agriculture. 

IN  WASHINGTON  j 

(Continued  from  Page  211)  j 

ingness  of  the  fertilizer  people  to  mak' 
available  the  maximum  quantity  of  ni 
trogen  fertilizer,  officials  of  the  Leagu 
have  justifiable  reasons  for  confldenc 
that  their  efforts  will  make  sure  tha 
every  ton  of  all  types  of  fertilize 
available  for  delivery  to  sugarcan 
growers  has  or  will  be  delivered  In  tim 
for    application    on    the    1948    crop. 
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CONTROL  THE  BORER 


Krxocide 

^^        REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Aa^^a/ CRYOLITE 


No  need  to  suffer  financial  loss  each 
year  from  that  scourge  of  all  planta- 
tions, the  sugarcane  borer.  Kryocide, 
the  natural  cryolite  will  help  you  bring 
the  pest  under  control.  And  incident- 
ally, borer  control  means  less  red  rot. 

Kryocide  is  economical  to  use  .  .  .  and 
the  savings  in  increased  yield  run  as 
high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre! 

Kryocide  is  easily  and  effectively 
applied  with  standard  dusting  equip- 
ment. Follow  the  recommendations  of 
your  local  experiment  station. 

\PENN^SALT/ 

AGRICIILTURAI.   CHEMICALS 


PENNSYLVANIA    SALT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bryan,  Texas 


^pril  15,  1948 
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WOOLERY  JUNrOR  WEED  BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  tu 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  bu 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  \oy 
picture  w^ith  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  w^ith  a  8pe< 
burner   head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The   Model   "A"   has   an   oil    burning   capacity    of    60    g.p.h.     and    produces     a    den 
high   velocity,   intensely   hot   flame   w^hich   sears    green    vegetation    quickly.     Under   a^ 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at   about   8  m.p.h.   and   the   second   trip,   wh 
should  be   made   from   2   to    10   days   later   after    the    sun    has    dried    the    vegetation, 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to  15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  f 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sa 
speed   consumes    13    gallons   of    fuel   oil;    at   5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative  in  Louisiana,  WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  New  Orleans  9,  I 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of  Open    Flame   Type  Weed   Burners 


Chemisti^y   Library, 
Louisiana  Sta^-OKi^  nrersi  ty  . 
University, 
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as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1025,  at  the  post    office  in   New  Orleans,   La.,   under  A^t   of   March   3.    lK7y 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  MAY  1,  1948 


No.  15 


"''Pi^'^i^^^^Jnsect^^ 


•  Negligible  abrasiveadion^njquipment 


FREE- 


Dusting  and  spraying  chart  sent  on  request. 


ALCOA 

ALUMINUH 


ALUMINUM    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 

CHEMICALS    DIVISION 

1853   Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh    19,  Pa. 

-h    -^    ^ 

Packed  in  50-lb.  bags,  6-lb.  bags  and  handy  1-lb.  shaker  cans 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


Printed  belozv  is  the  new  setup  of  the 
letter  by  Lazvrence  Meyer, 

To  adapt  our  organization  better  to 
the  peace-time  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  Sugar  Branch  was  re- 
cently reorganized  into  five  divisions. 
Three  of  these  divisions  are  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  Sugai 
Act,  another  is  assigned  responsibihty 
for  the  administration  and  eventual 
liquidation  of  our  emergency  sugar  pro- 
grams under  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, while  the  fifth  is  assigned 
duties  in  connection  with  research  and 
statistics.  Listed  below  are  the  names 
of  the  Divisions  and  the  specific  respon- 
sibilities  assigned  to  each: 

Quota  and  Allotment  Division 
Responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act,  including  the 
preparation  of  estimates  of  consumption 
requirements  in  the  United  States;  oper- 
ation of  sugar  quotas;  the  revision  of 
quotas  or  recommendation  for  the  sus- 
pension of  such  quotas  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  consumption  and  mar- 
keting prospects;  the  determination  of 
the  need  for  and  the  recommendations 
concerning  marketing  allotments  in  do- 
mestic sugar  areas;  and  the  conduct  of, 
or  participation  in,  such  public  hearings 
as  are  required  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Title   II. 

Wage  and  Price  Division 
Responsible  for  the  administration  of 
those  parts  of  Title  III  of  the  Sugar 
Act  which  concern  wage  and  price  de- 
terminations issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  including  recommendations 
as    to    fair    and    reasonable    wages    and 
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Sugar  Branch  zuhich  zvas  contained  in  a' 
,  Director,  dated  April  2Sth.  . 

prices  to  be  paid  in  domestic  sug< 
areas;  the  planning  and  conduct  of  wau 
and  price  surveys  and  investigation 
the  issuance  of  recommendations  undij 
Section  409,  Title  IV,  concerning  ternj 
and  conditions  of  contracts  betwed 
laborers  and  producers  and  betwec! 
producers  and  processors;  and  the  co]| 
duct  of  such  public  hearings  as  are  r 
quired  in  connection  with  wage  ar 
price  matters. 

Conditional  Payments  Division 
Responsible  for  the  administration  ■ 
those  provisions  of  Title  III  of  tl 
Sugar  Act  which  concern  condition 
payments  to  sugarcane  and  sugar-be 
growers,  including  the  development  ■ 
determinations  with  respect  to  propo 
tionate  shares  for  sugar-beet  and  suga 
cane  farms;  the  conduct  of  such  publ 
hearings  as  may  be  required  in  co 
nection  therewith;  the  development 
special  determinations  required  to  e 
tablish  eligibility  for  and  the  amount 
payments  to  producers;  the  develo 
ment  of  forms,  procedures,  and  instru 
tions  required  by  the  field  offices  of  ti 
Production  and  Marketing  Administrj 
tion  in  determining  performance  and  | 
completing  conditional  payments;  pr| 
viding  technical  assistance  to  such  c 
fices;  and  the  administration  of  tJi 
child  labor   provisions   of  the  Act.        | 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Programs  Division 

Responsible     for     the     admlnistrati( 

and    eventual    liquidation    of    all    sug 

(Continued  on  Pag-e  232) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


In  this  issue  we  are  again  able  to  re- 
port some  encouraging  news  about  the 
cane  crop  thanks  to  the  continued  good 
weather  and  the  very  fine  co-operation 
|of  the  county  agents.  These  gentlemen 
lare  making  it  possible  for  us  to  let  you 
jfollow  the  progress  of  the  crop  from 
week  to  week  in  all  sections  of  the 
sugar  belt,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
jthe  readers  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  join 
iwith  us  in  expressing  appreciation  of 
their   services. 

Some  of  the  reports  below  were  sent 
in  for  the  April  15th  issue  but  we  had 
to  go  to  press  before  they  were  received 
and  are,  therefore,  including  them  in 
this  issue. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  A.  K.  Smith, 
Jr..  advised  us  on  April  24th  that  the 
cane  crop  in  his  district  was  late,  but 
;improving  fast.  C.  P.  36-105  seems  to 
have  come  up  to  a  stand  faster  than 
any  other  variety.  Field  work  has  been 
[done  as  needed,  thanks  to  the  favorable 
weather.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  is  scarce 
and  will  probably  not  arrive  until  some- 
time in  May,  if  it  does   then. 

Iberia  Parish.  From  Iberia  Parish, 
W.  E.  Williams  reports  on  April  24th 
that  the  cane  crop  is  showing  up  well 
in  his  Parish  with  both  the  plant  and 
first  year  stubble  crops  coming  up  to  a 
fairly  satisfactory  stand.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  quite  a  bit  of  second  year 
stubble  will  be  plowed  up  due  to  poor 
stands.  Farmers  are  making  good  time 
in  the  fertilization  and  cultivation  of  the 
canes.  Recent  rains  have  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  crop.  The  corn  is  look- 
ing good  and  so  are  the  cotton  and  rice 
crops.  Johnson  grass  looms  as  a  major 
pest  in  the  cane  fields  in  Iberia  Parish 
and  a  good  many  farmers  have  started 
an  eradication  program.  Alligator  grass 
is  being  controlled  in  the  cane  fields  by 
the  use  of  2-4-D. 

Lafourche  Parish.  The  cane  crop 
is  very  much  improved  in  Lafourche 
Parish,  according  to  a  report  from  A.  C. 


Moreau,  dated  April  24th.  Much  work 
has  been  done  in  the  fields  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  corn  crop  is  also 
looking  good.  The  fertilizer  shortage  In 
Lafourche  Parish  is  still  critical. 

St.  Charles  Parish.  A.  J.  Melancon, 
Jr.,  mailed  his  report  from  St.  Charles 
Parish  on  April  26th.  He  reports  that 
the  cane  crop  is  in  good  shape  in  his 
district  although  some  of  the  plant  cane 
stands  are  light  in  poorly  drained  fields. 
The  stubble  looks  promising.  Most  of 
the  farmers  have  nearly  completed  ap- 
plying fertilizer  but  a  few  have  com- 
plained about  not  having  enough  to 
properly  fertilize  their  crops. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  Reporting 
from  New  Roads  on  April  26th,  A.  B. 
Curet  advised  that  the  cane  crop  In  his 
district  seems  to  be  promising.  He 
states  that,  while  the  growth  may  be 
considered  somewhat  behind  normal  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  stands  are  gen- 
erally good   and   conditions   encouraging. 

Ascension  Parish.  On  April  13th 
E.  S.  Landry  advised  us  that  no  cane 
had  been  lost  in  Ascension  Parish  be- 
cause of  the  early  adverse  weather  and 
that  the  crop  generally  was  showing  im- 
provement and  making  progress.  He 
stated  at  that  time  that  the  fertilizer 
situation  was  still  critical  but  we  hope 
that  his  condition  has  improved  since 
the  report  was  mailed. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  P.  J.  deGravelles 
advised  us  on  April  14th  that  a  small 
amount  of  cane,  mostly  Co.  290  and  C. 
P.  34-120  has  been  lost  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  because  of  the  early  bad  weather. 
He  reports,  however,  that  the  crop  Is 
clean  and  well  cultivated  and  looking 
about  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Avoyelles  Parish.  No  plant  or 
stubble  cane  has  been  lost  in  Avoyelles 
Parish,  according  to  a  report  from  Ker- 
mit  J.  Ducote  dated  April  14th,  al- 
though the  C.  P.  29-320  variety  seems 
(Continued  on  Page  232) 
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TEST  OF  CYAHAMID  FOR  KILLrHG  SUGARCANE  FOLIAGE 
IN  ADVANCE  OF  HARVEST 


By  George  Arceneaux,  Senior  Agronomist,   and  Lester  G.   Davidson,  Associate 

Chemist,   Division   of   Sugar   Plant  Investigations,   Bureau   of  Plant 

Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural 

Research  Administration,  United  States 

Department   of  Agriculture 


Detrashing  of  sugar  cane  by  burning 
Is  now  considered  standard  practice  in 
Louisiana.  Ordinarily  the  cut  cane  must 
remain  in  the  field  several  days  before 
the  foliage  becomes  sufficiently  dry  to 
burn  well.  The  practice  has  proved 
reasonably  satisfactory  under  dry  con- 
ditions, but  in  case  of  rain  the  cane 
may  have  to  be  held  over  for  prolonged 
periods  or  sent  to  the  factory  in  a 
trashy  condition.  Therefore  the  har- 
vest operation  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied if  some  satisfactory  means  could  be 
found  of  inducing  the  foliage  to  dry  out 
sufficiently  to  permit  burning  while  the 
cane  is  still  standing.  This  report  brief- 
ly   summarizes    results    of     preliminary 


studies  on  the  use  of  cyanamid  dust  a 
a  means  of  killing  sugar  cane  foliag 
prior  to  cutting. 

On  the  night  of  October  13,  1943 
applications  of  finely  pulverized  cyana 
mid  were  made  by  airplane  on  differ 
ent  blocks  of  a  field  of  Co.  290  oi 
Southdown  Plantation  at  the  followini 
rates  per  acre  (pounds):  30;  60;  90 
Check  (no  treatment).  Each  block  con 
sisted  of  one  ''cut"  of  approximate!; 
1^  acres.  Untreated  "cuts"  betweei 
experimental  blocks  served  as  buffers 
The  identical  treatments  were  repeater 
on  a  nearby  field  of  C.  P.  29/320. 

Effects  of  the  dusting  on  sugar  can 
foliage    were,   on   the   whole,   disappoint 


TABLE  1.     Effect  of  foliage  applications  of  cyanamid  dust  at  different  rates  per  acre  on  sucrose  accumulatio: 

and  other  changes  in  juice  composition. 


Date  of 
sampling 


Tests  of  Co.  290 
Rate  of  application  (pounds) 


0 

(Check) 


30 


60 


90 


Tests  of  C.  P.  29/320 
Rate  of  application  (pounds) 


0 

(Check) 


30 


60 


90 


Sucrose  percent  crusher  juice  (Pol.) 

! 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

10.66 
10.18 
10.87 
12.09 
12.02 

9.94 
9.77 
10.28 
10.11 
10.45 

10.47 
10.17 
10.01 
10.05 
10.63 

11.30 
10.26 
10.66 
10.69 
11.29 

14.28 
14.94 
14.49 
15.11 
15.50 

14.16 
14.02 
14.51 
14.50 
14.46 

14.51 
13.70 
13.68 
14.28 
13.90 

14.93 
13.79 
13.63 
14 .  39 
14.70     j 

Brix  of  crusher  juice                                                                                             j 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

14.34 
13 .  84 
14.69 
15.29 
15.62 

14.03 
13.58 
14.11 
14.06 
14.36 

14.33 
13.82 
12.97 
13.74 
14.06 

14.69 
13.67 
14.11 
13.99 
14.52 

17.22 
17.39 

17.88 
17.79 
17.99 

17.29 
17.04 

17.55 
17.51 
17.39 

17.69 
16.69 
16.82 
17.22 
16.82 

17.27     i 
16.42     i 
16.46 
17.01 
17.46     ' 

Apparent  purity  of  crusher  juice                                                                                  1 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  21... 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

74.34 
73.55 
74.00 
79.07 
76.95 

70.85 
71.94 
72.86 
71.91 

72.77 

73.06 
73.59 
77.18 
73.14 
75.60 

76.92 
75.05 
75.55 
76.41 
77.75 

82.93 
85.91 
81.04 
84.94 
86.16 

81.90 
82.28 
82.68 
82.81 
83.15 

82.02 
82.08 
81.33 
82.93 
82.64 

86.45     i 
83.98     1 
82.81     1 
84.60     ! 
84.19 

Invert  sugars  percent  crusher  juice                                                                                ' 

Oct.  15-. 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

1.81 

1.98 

1.80 

* 

1.63 

2.09 
2.07 
1.63 

* 

1.87 

1.85 
1.86 
1.73 

* 

1.80 

1.46 
1.47 
1.75 

* 

1.36 

0.88 
0.90 
0.73 

* 

0.77 

0.92 
1.04 
0.93 

* 

0.94 

0.88 
1.04 
1.04 

* 

1.10 

0.88     1 
0.94     i 
0.92     j 
*          1 
0.80 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pou 

nds)t 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28-- 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

148.1 
140.5 
150.6 
174.4 
170.7 

133.8 
132.9 
141.0 
137.4 
143.2 

143.9 
140.4 
142.4 
138.2 
149.3 

160.4 
143.4 
149.7 
151.1 
161.3 

195.6 
208.5 
196.0 
209.6 
216.6 

192.7 
191.2 
198.5 
198.5 
198.4 

197.6 
186.6 
185.4 
195.6 
190.1 

209.0 
190.2    i 
186.6    ! 
199.2   ! 
203.0    1 

*  Not  determ 
t  Winter-Car 
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ing.  Blades  of  the  fully  exposed  top- 
most leaves  were  severely  scorched  by 
the  treatment  and  dried  up  rather 
promptly.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining green  foliage  showed  only 
minor  injury  or  no  apparent  effect 
from  the  treatment.  There  was  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  extent  of  leaf  dam- 
age with  an  increase  in  rate  of  dusting 
but  even  at  the  highest  rate  the  treat- 
ment did  not  greatly  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  trash  for  burning. 
t  In  order  to  determine  the  possible 
effect  of  the  various  treatments  on  sub- 
sequent accumulation  of  sucrose  and 
other  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  sugar  cane  juice,  all  the  cane  in  the 
Experiment  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
period  of  approximately  1  month.  Table 
1  gives  results  of  analyses  of  juice  from 
samples  of  cane  taken  at  weekly  inter- 
ivals  from  each  of  the  treatment  blocks 
over  the  period  October  15  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  inclusive.  Each  value  shown  is 
the  average  of  3  analyses  of  juice  from 
separate  samples  of  25  stalks  each.  The 
samples  of  sugar  cane  were  crushed  by 
means  of  a  3-roller  mill  which  gave  an 
average  juice  extraction  of  63.2%  in  the 
:ase  of  Co.  290,  and  58.3%  in  the  case 
of  C.  P.  29/320.  There  was  no  signifi- 
:ant  difference  in  rate  of  juice  extrac- 
:ion  at  any  time  between  treated  and 
jntreated  cane.  Table  2  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  data   presented  in  Table    1. 

In  the  course  of  4  weeks  juice  of  un- 
seated cane  showed  substantial  gains 
n  sucrose  content  (Pol.),  Brix,  and 
purity.  Corresponding  changes  in  the 
base  of  dusted  cane  ranged  from  slight 
increases  to  slight  decreases.  Untreated 
blots  showed  an  average  indicated  gain 
pf  21.8  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
:ane,  as  compared  with  an  average  in- 
licated  gain  of  7.5  pounds  in  the  case 
)f   plots    dusted    at    the    30-pound    rate, 

TABLE  2.     Effect  of  foliage  applications  of  cyanamid 
crusher- juice  composition  between 


and  slight  apparent  losses  in  the  case 
of  plots  dusted  at  the  rates  of  60  and 
90  pounds   per  acre,  respectively. 

Within  limits  of  ordinary  experimen- 
tal variations,  trends  as  summarized 
above  were  reasonably  well  maintained 
from  date  to  date  with  each  of  the  two 
varieties  tested. 

The  percentage  of  invert  sugars  in 
sugar  cane  ordinarily  decreases  as  ma- 
turity advances.  Results  shown  in 
tables  1  and  2  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
sistent to  indicate  a  clearly  significant 
interference  with  this  process  as  a  result 
of  dusting  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  dusted  plots,  on  the  average,  show- 
ed a  somewhat  lesser  decrease  in  invert 
sugar  content  than  was  observed  with 
the  controls. 

In  translating  results  of  this  research 
to  terms  of  ordinary  procedure  it  must 
of  course  be  recognized  that  sugarcane 
in  the  experiment  was  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  than  would  be 
commonly  required  in  the  practical  utili- 
zation of  a  leaf  killing  agent  for  pre- 
harvest  burning.  With  a  treatment  as 
effective  as  a  killing  freeze  for  instance, 
the  trash  should  ordinarily  reach  a  stage 
of  dehydration  permitting  satisfactory 
burning  within  5  to  8  days.  In  this 
experiment  untreated  cane  gained  21.6 
pounds  of  recoverable  sugar  per  ton 
over  a  period  of  27  days,  or  an  average 
gain  of  0.8  pound  per  day.  Eliminating 
such  a  gain  over  a  period  of  5  to  8  days 
would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  4  to  6 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

In  addition  there  is  reasonably  good 
evidence  that  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
treatment  increased  with  an  increase  in 
severity  of  leaf  damage.  Therefore,  a 
treatment  causing  enough  damage  to 
the  foliage  of  standing  cane  to  permit 
(Continued  on  Page  238) 

dust  on  sucrose  accumulation  and  other  changes  in 
October  15  and  November  11,  1943. 


Rate  of 

cyanamid  dust 

application 

per  acre 

(pounds) 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  between  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  11 
(Average  of  two  varieties) 

Percent 
sucrose 

Brix 

Apparent 
purity 

Percent 
invert 

sugars 

Indicated  yieW  of 
96°  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  (pounds) 

0  (Check) 
30 
60 
90 

+  1.29 
+0.40 
—0.22 
—0.12 

+  1.02 
+0.21 
—0.57 
+0.01 

+2.92 
+  1.58 
+1.58 
—0.71 

—0.14 
—0.10 
+0.08 
—0.09 

+21.8 
+  7.5 

—  1.0 

—  2.5 

;  i 
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SUPPLY  OF  FERTILIZER  ASSURED 

THROUGH  LEAGUE  EFFORT! 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Lou- 
isiana cane  farmers  are  scheduled  to 
receive  most  of  the  fertilizer  they  need 
for  the  present  cane  crop.  Assurance  of 
this  has  been  given  to  the  League  and 
a  picture  that  looked  very  dark  a  month 
ago  has  been  changed  materially  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  your  organization. 

The  story  of  the  battle  for  fertilizer 
is  a  story  of  action — action  and  cooper- 
ation. Action  by  your  League,  headed 
by  Murphy  J.  Foster,  its  President,  and 
cooperation  by  your  Senators,  your  Con- 
gressmen, your  Government,  your  Coun- 
ty Agents  and  last,  but  nor  least,  by 
the  fertilizer  men  themselves. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  and  distributors 
were  having  trouble  meeting  their  com- 
mittments in  the  Louisiana  sugar  dis- 
trict because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  Mr.  Foster  flew  to  Wash- 


ington to  see  what  could  be  done  to  re 
lieve  the  situation.  He  and  Clarence  J 
Bourg,  your  Washington  representative 
ably  assisted  by  Congressman  Jimmi 
Domengeaux,  went  right  to  work.  The 
called  on  the  Sugar  Branch,  the  Fei^ 
tilizer  Branch,  and  the  Secretary  cj 
Agriculture.  They  solicited  and  receive! 
the  support  of  Senator  John  H.  Oveii 
ton.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Corj 
gressman  Hale  Boggs,  Congressmaj 
James  Morrison,  Congressman  Henri 
D.  Larcade  and  Congressman  Edwari 
F.  Hebert.  They  convinced  everybodj 
concerned  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  cani 
farmers  had  to  have  fertilizer,  and  the, 
rceived  the  assurance  of  everybody  cor^ 
cerned  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  distric 
would    get   some   fertilizer. 

Your  fertilizer  dealer  will  probably  bj 
in  a  position  shortly  to  supply  your  fei 
tihzer  requirements.  KEEP  IN  TOUCJ 
WITH  HIM. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  229) 
programs  authorized  and  carried  on  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  and  sale  of  sugar; 
price  support  of  domestic  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets;  and  the  development  and 
administration  of  such  emergency  pro- 
curement and  distribution  programs  as 
have  been  or  may  be  authorized. 

Research  and  Analysis  Dwisio?i 

Responsible  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search required  for  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  our  sugar  programs  as  well  as 
specific  research  authorized  under  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946; 
the  collection,  assembly  and  analysis  of 
sugar  and  related  statistics  required  by 
the  Department;  and  collaboration  with 
the  Quota  and  Allotment  Division  in 
the  development  of  data  for  use  by  that 
Division  in  estimating  the  level  of  sugar 
consumption  required  in  the  Continental 
United  States. 

The  principal  officials  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  are  as  follows: 
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Lawrence  Myers,  Director;  J.  T.  E 
vove.  Assistant  Director;  G.  A.  Dici 
Assistant  Director;  I.  L.  Rice,  Speci< 
Assistant  to  the  Director;  H.  G.  Folkei! 
Acting  Chief,  Quota  and  Allotment  D| 
vision;  T.  H.  Allen,  Chief,  Wage  ani 
Price  Division;  A.  A.  Greenwood,  Chiej 
Conditional  Payments  Division;  C.  V\\ 
Fowler,  Chief,  Commodity  Credit  Coi 
poration  Programs  Division;  Miss  Jess 
L.  Carter,  Acting  Chief,  Research  anj 
Analysis  Division;  Joshua  Bernhardj 
Consultant. 


CROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  229) 

to  have  suffered  a  little  during  tl"! 
early  bad  weather.  On  April  14tj 
stubble  appeared  to  be  about  thirt 
days  behind  in  its  development,  bi 
plant  cane  was  in  the  best  growing  cor 
dition  that  the  Parish  has  ever  knowjf 
St.  James  Parish.  Joseph  Lamar 
dola  mailed  his  report  from  St.  Jam( 
Parish  on  April  14th.  He  stated  th: 
(Continued  on  Page  235) 
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A  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  QUANTITY  OF  VIABLE 
JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED  IN  THE  SOIL 

By  Leo  P.   Hebert,  Assistant   Agronomist,   Division   0/   Siigar   Plant   Investiga- 
tions,   Bureau    of    Plant    Industry,    Soils,    and    Agricultural    Engineering, 
Agricultural   Research   Administration,    United    States 
Department   of  Agriculture 


Eradication  of  Johnson  grass  pre- 
sents a  two-fold  problem,  viz:  (1)  the 
destruction  of  established  plants  and  (2) 
prevention  of  reinfestation  from  seed- 
lings. Fallow  plowing  under  appro- 
priate conditions  may  be  expected  to 
dispose  of  the  bulk  of  the  rhizomes 
iwithin  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  years. 
After  that,  possibility  of  reinfestation 
ifrom  seedlings  is  the  important  consid- 
leration,  therefore  there  is  need  of  a 
imethod  whereby  the  quantity  of  viable 
jseed  remaining  in  the  soil  may  be  ac- 
curately and  quickly  determined.  This 
ireport  briefly  summarizes  some  of  the 
results  obtained  with  a  method  which 
seems  to  offer  considerable  promise  in 
this  connection. 

A  field  heavily  infested  with  Johnson 
grass  on  St.  Delphine  Plantation  near 
Plaquemine  which  had  been  under  fal- 
low plowing  for  approximately  2  months 
was  sampled  in  the  following  manner: 
At  each  of  9  locations,  4  borings  were 
made  with  an  8-inch  auger  to  include 
each  of  the  following  soil  layers  sepa- 
rately— 1-6  inches;  6-12  inches;  12-18 
inches.  The  four  samples  of  each  layer 
at  each  station  were  composited  for  ger- 
mination tests. 

The  27  separate  samples  of  soil  were 
brought  to  Houma  and  placed  in  flats 
in  the  greenhouse  and  kept  moist  for  a 
period  of  43  days  at  maximum  tempera- 
jtures  ranging  from  105°  to  115°  F. 
jTable  1  gives  average  germination 
counts  by  layer  and  by  period  during 
the  43  days.  At  the  end  of  each  of 
{the  5  periods  specified  in  the  table  all 
Johnson  grass  plants  were  pulled,  origin 
lof  each  verified  (seed  or  rhizome)  and 
Inumber  of  seedlings  noted.  With  a 
i'-ittle  experience  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
jidentifying  seedlings  of  Johnson   grass. 

As   shown  in  table    1    each   composite 
^ample  of  soil  covered   an   area   of    201 


TABLE  1 
Germination  of  Johnson  grass  seed  from  different 
depths  below  the  soil  surface.  Samples  taken  on  St. 
Delphine  Plantation  May  29,  1947.  Germination 
period  May  29-July  10,  1947.  Greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, daytime  high  105-115°  F.  No  record  of  minimum 
temperature. 


Period  of 
germina- 

Number of  germinating  plants  from  sample 

area  of  201  square  inches — Average  of  9  soil 

samples 

tion  (days 

after 
planting) 

From  layer 

0-6 

inches 

below 

surface 

From  layer 

6-12 

inches 

below 

surface 

l^rom  layer 
12-18 
inches 
below 
surface 

3  layers 
(0-18 

inches) 
below 

surface 

0-11 
12-18 
19-27 
28-35 
36-43 

1.6* 
.9 
.3 
.1 
0 

104 

10.0 
6.6 

.7 
.2 

6.4 

8.2 
9.4 

.8 

18. 4t 

19.1 

16.3 

1.6 

.9 

Total 

2.9§ 

27.9 

25.5 

56.3 

♦Standard  error  of  this  and  comparable  mean  values  -|-  -1.68 
JStandard  error  of  this  and  comparable  mean  values  -j-  -2.91 
§Standard  error  of  this  and  comparable  mean  values  -j-  -5.99 

square  inches.  In  the  total  of  the  3 
layers  such  a  sample  gave  an  average 
germination  of  56.3  seedlings  or,  based 
upon  the  total  of  1809  square  inches  of 
soil  sampled,  the  equivalent  of  1,756,963 
seedlings  per  acre. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  great  bulk 
of  seedlings  came  from  depths  of  more 
than  6  inches.  Many  of  the  seeds  at 
lesser  depths  had  no  doubt  already  ger- 
minated. The  importance  of  deep  plow- 
ing during  the  fallow  period  to  expose 
deeply  buried  seed  and  accelerate  ger- 
mination is  clearly  indicated. 

Soil  samples  from  the  0-6  and  the 
6-12-inch  layers  gave  the  highest  germi- 
nation during  the  first  period  whereas 
the  sample  from  the  12-18-inch  layer 
gave  the  highest  germination  in  the 
third  period  (from  19th  to  27th  day). 
This  suggests  a  certain  degree  of  dor- 
mancy among  deeply  buried  seeds.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  a  factor  in 
prolonging  the  period  of  soil  contamina- 
tion from  buried  seed  remains  to  be 
determined.  Samples  of  soils  used  in 
this  series  of  tests  have  been  preserved 
(Continued  on  Page  236) 
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MOLASSES  SILAGE  REPORT  ISSUED 


Sugar  Research  Foundation  has  an- 
nounced the  pubHcatlon  of  the  fourth 
number  in  the  Technological  Report 
Series,  "Use  of  Adolasses  in  Grass  Silage 
Preparation."  The  review  was  prepared 
by  Carl  B.  Bender,  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  describes 
the  practical  investigations  conducted  to 
obtain  a  high-nutrient  animal  feed. 

During  the  current  period  of  wide- 
spread food  shortages,  increased  atten- 
tion is  being  focussed  upon  the  yield 
per  acre  of  the  various  food  products. 
The  commercial  sugar-bearing  plants, 
the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet,  lead  all 
other  food  plants  by  a  very  wide  mar- 
gin. On  the  average,  only  0.15  acre  of 
land  is  necessary  for  production  of  one 
million  calories  of  food  by  these  plants. 
In  particular  areas  the  yield  runs  much 
higher. 

All  animal  food  products  such  as  eggs, 
meat  and  milk  require  a  far  greater 
land  area  for  the  production  of  quanti- 
ties equivalent  in  food  energy.  Milk, 
for  example,  requires  approximately  2.8 
acres  of  land  or  nineteen  times  the  area 
for  production  of  a   million  calories. 

Because  of  its  particularly  great  nutri- 
tional value  in  terms  of  balanced  pro- 
tein, calcium,  fat  soluble  vitamins  and 
vitamins  also  of  the  B  complex,  it  is 
important  nevertheless  not  only  to  main- 
tain but  to  increase  available  milk  sup- 
plies despite  the  relatively  uneconomic 
land  requirement  of  this  food. 

Consequently,  it  is  expedient  to  ex- 
ploit those  feed  materials  that  are  not 
suitable  for  direct  human  consumption 
for  milk  production.  Among  these  may 
be  listed  the  terminal  molasses  from 
beet  and  cane  sugar  production. 

One  of  the  most  advantageous  meth- 
ods of  using  such  molasses  in  the  feed- 
ing of  dairy  cattle  is  by  the  preparation 
of  grass  or  alfalfa  silage.  The  addition 
of  molasses  to  such  silo  materials  great- 
ly promotes  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
and  when  used  in  proper  ratios  also  re- 
presses   the     undesirable     formation     of 


butyric  acid.  Repeated  feeding  experi 
ments  have  demonstrated  the  value  c 
such  silage  in  winter  feeding  of  mile 
cows  for  maintenance  of  color,  flavoi 
yield  and  high  vitamin  content  of  mill 
The  inclusion  of  grass  or  alfalf 
silage  production  as  a  regular  practic 
upon  the  dairy  farm  permits  the  culti 
vation  of  valuable  soil-binding  crops  am 
the  harvesting  of  these  at  the  perio< 
when  nutritive  value  is  at  a  maximun 
regardless   of  weather  conditions. 

The  milk-cow  population  of  the  Nortl 
Atlantic  states  is  estimated  at  over  thre< 
million  cows  while  probably  a  millior 
replacement  heifers  over  one  year  o 
age  are  present  in  these  herds.  Thif 
total  of  four  million  animals  fed  at  th( 
rate  of  four  tons  of  silage  each  per  yea: 
would  be  capable  of  consuming  nearh 
85,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  if  thi: 
were  used  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pound: 
per  ton.  Higher  molasses  ratios  up  t( 
160  pounds  per  ton  have  been  recom 
mended  by  some  authorities. 

Copies  of  the  Report  are  obtainable 
on  request  to  Sugar  Research  Founda 
tion,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y 

THe  MARHers 


(April  27th,   1948) 

Nothing  has  happened  during  the  fif 
teen  day  period  since  our  last  report  t( 
bolster  the  sugar  markets  and  the  slovj 
drift     downward     has     continued.      ThJ 
trade   is   reported  as   holding  off   await! 
ing    developments     but,     when    suppHej 
are  available,  the  trade  seems  to  be  all 
ways    "awaiting    developments".     Ther 
has    been   a    rumor   for   some   time   thai 
another  reduction  in  quotas  is  about  t( 
be  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture    but    this    still    remains    just    .| 
rumor   as    this    report   is    written.     It   i 
very  evident,  however,  that  consumptio] 
is    falling    far    below    expectations    anJ 
the   Secretary  wi-ll  probably   have  to  d^! 
something     about     quotas     before     verj 
long. 

The  closing  quotations  in  the  domesti 
future  market  today  place  May  at  4.8/ 
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A^hich  is  10  points  below  the  close  on 
\pril  13th.  May  will  soon  leave  the 
)oard,  however,  and  transactions  in  this 
nonth  are  inclined  to  be  erratic.  July  is 
I-.94,  which  is  6  points  down,  September 
s  4.97,  down  5  points  and  December 
s  4.95,  down  5  points  since  our  last 
eport.  March  1949  closed  today  at 
k73,  down  4  points,  and  May  1949 
:losed  at  4.74,  down  3  points  since 
Vpril    13th. 

The  Cuban  producers  are  turning  out 
ugar  at  almost  unbelievable  speed  and 
)y  April  15th  the  production  on  that 
island  had  amounted  to  4,841,157  short 
ons,  raw  value.  The  total  Cuban  pro- 
luction  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
ibout  6,531,000  short  tons  which  is  91,- 
)00  tons  more  sugar  than  was  produced 
n  the  record  breaking  crop  of   1947. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugar  recorded 
luring  the  period  since  April  13th  were 
.s  follows:  3,000  tons  of  Philippines,  on 
^pril  16th,  for  May-June  shipment,  at 
.45  to  Refined  Syrups;  2,000  tons  of 
^ubas,  on  April  16th,  for  immediate 
Dading,  at  5.32  to  Imperial;  45,000  bags 
if  Puerto  Ricos,  on  April  19th,  for  the 
irst  half  of  June  delivery,  at  5.40  to 
vmerican;  a  Cuba  cargo  with  outport 
tptions,  on  April  20th,  for  the  second 
ialf  of  April  shipment,  at  5.35  to 
imerican;  20,00  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos, 
n  April  20th,  for  late  May.  clearance, 
t  5.35  to  National;  a  Cuba  cargo  with 
utport  options,  on  May  21st,  for  the 
rst  half  of  May  shipment,  at  5.31  to 
avannah;  and  2.000  tons  of  Phllip- 
jines,  on  April  26th,  due  about  the  end 

May,  at  5.35  to  Sucrest. 

Willett  &  Gray  quote  the  spot  price 
f   raw    suo;ar    in    New    York    today    at 

35  which  is  97  points  less  than  the 
rice  prevailing  when  the  Secretary  of 
griculture  announced  his  first  con- 
imption  estimate,  and  20  points  below 
le  price  prevailing  when  the  Secretary 
I  Agriculture  announced  his  second 
)nsumption  estimate. 

The    spot    price    of    the    New    York 
joffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  is  5.32. 
I  Trade    reports    indicate    that    the    de- 
''.and   for   refined   sugar   is    even    lighter 

'.at  it  was  two  weeks   ago  with   heavy 
( Continued  on  Page  238 ) 


CROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  232) 
C.  p.  36-13  has  suffered  most  in  the 
plant  cane,  and  C.  P.  34-120  in  the 
stubble  crop.  Wire  worms  have  been 
found  in  certain  areas  and  are  damag- 
ing stands.  He  reports  the  overall  con- 
dition of  the  crop  to  be  fairly  good. 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Report- 
ing from  Port  Allen  on  April  13th,  A. 
E.  Camus  states  that  his  district  has 
suffered  practically  no  losses  in  either 
plant  or  stubble  canes  except  in  blocks 
where  water  remained  for  a  long  period 
during  the  wet  weather.  The  stand  of 
plant  cane  is  exceptionally  good  and  the 
stubble  is  very  good.  The  tilt  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil  is  also  exceptionally 
good.  Mr.  Camus  says  that  the  crop 
is  very  promising. 

St.  John  Parish.  Otis  J.  Broussard 
reports  from  St.  John  Parish  that  the 
cane  crop  in  his  district  Is  very  good. 
He  says  that  the  canes  are  up  to  good 
stands  and  that  the  Ideal  weather  has 
allowed  the  farmers  throughout  the  Par- 
ish to  bring  their  field  operations  up 
to  schedule. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline   Implements 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve   Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your  local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,  Donaldsonvllle,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

ThibodauXy  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


m 


DYER-BLANCHARD 

CRYSTALLIZER  ROTATING 

HEAT  EXCHANGER  ELEMENTS 


FACTORY   SALES   &  ENGINEERING, 
INC. 

816  Howard  Ave.      New  Orleans  13,  La. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters   St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2.  La. 


JOHNSON  GRASS 

(Continued  from  Page  233) 

and  additional  germination  tests  will  h 
made  at  a  later  date. 

The  value  of  this  method  as  a  quic 
means  of  determining  the  extent  1 
which  a  given  soil  area  may  be  coi 
tamlnated  with  Johnson  grass  seed  wl 
depend  on  how  completely  the  germing 
tlon  takes  place  under  exposure  1 
greenhouse  conditions.  The  high  coun 
observed  by  the  experiment  cited  wou' 
seem  to  Indicate  that  a  considerable  pe; 
centage  If  not  all  of  the  viable  seed  ms 
have  germinated  during  the  43-d£ 
period  of  observation.  Practical  adva: 
tages  of  such  a  method  to  determli 
residual  quantities  of  viable  seed  ar 
depth  at  which  found  In  the  soil  follow 
Ing  eradication  treatments  are  obvlot 
low  planting 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meetin 
Houma,  La.,  Feb.   12,   1948. 


Contact  Committee  Meeting 
May  4th. 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the  Amel 
can  Sugar  Cane  League  will  meet  In  tl 
Agricultural  Extension  Auditorium 
Louisiana  State  LInlversity  In  Bat 
Rouge  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  Tuesdc 
May  4th. 

Progress    reports    of    Louisiana    Ag 
cultural  Experiment  Station  Technlcia 
win  be  received  at  the  meeting  and  'l 
members  of  the  Contact  Committee,  a|l 
all   other   Interested   parties,   are   Invitjl 
to  be  present.  ! 

The  time  Is  ten  o'clock  In  the  moil- 
ing, and  the  date  Is  Tuesday,  May  4 . 


FOR  SALE 

1  Thompson  Cane  loader  for  Allis- 
Chalmers  UC  tractor 

KATY  PLANTATION 

Franklin,  La.  • 
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Produce  More  Cane  with  Less  Effort... 


A  bigger  cane  crop — and  bigger 
profits — can  be  yours  when  you 
get  rid  of  Alligator  Weeds  without 
the  effort  and  expense  of  hoeing 
and  burning.  Spray  with  2-4  Dow 
Weed  Killer  for  proved  weed  con- 
trol— then  watch  your  weed-free 
cane  grow  with  new  vigor. 

2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer,  Formula  40 
is    particularly    adapted    to    low 


volume  spraying.  With  airplane 
or  ground  spraying  equipment, 
large  acreage  can  be  treated 
quickly.  Generally  only  one  or 
two  treatments  are  needed  in  a 
crop  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  complete 
information  from  your  dealer  or 
local  experiment  station,  or  direct 
from  Dow. 


Control  Weeds  with 


2-4  Dow 

Weed  Killer 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

HE     DOW     CHEMICAL      COMPANY 
MIDLAND,    MICHIGAN 

iV[ay  1,  1948 


IDoysf 


CHEMICALS    INDISPENSABLE 
TO    INDUSTRY    AND    AGRICULTURE 


It 


...J 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO, 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine  Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


TEST  OF  CYANAMID 

(Continued  from  Page  231) 

later  satisfactory  burning  might  be  fo 
lowed  by  a  considerable  drop  in  avai 
able  sugar.  This  together  with  the  sa( 
rifice  of  the  normal  gain  to  be  antic 
pated  between  time  of  treatment  an 
time  at  which  the  foliage  becomes  su 
ficiently  dry  to  burn  could  add  up  to 
substantial  loss  in  recoverable  sugar.  " 
would  seem  important,  therefore,  to  e^ 
amine  critically  any  new  scheme  whic 
might  be  employed  in  killing  foliage  t 
facilitate    pre-harvest   burning. 

Presented     at     the     Annual    Meetin: 
Houma,   La.,   Feb.    12,    1948. 

THE  MARKETS^ 

(Continued  from  Page  235) 
unsold  stocks  of  processed  goods  such  i 
candy,  jams  and  jellies  causing  tl 
manufacturer  to  curtail  their  operatir 
schedules.  This  very  slow  demand 
being  felt  by  the  processors  of  dire 
consumption  sugars  in  Louisiana. 

Willett  &  Gray  quote  refined  sugi 
prices  as  follows:  in  the  East  7.75  e: 
cept  Sucrest  7.70;  in  the  Southeast  7.6. 
in  competitive  territory  7.60;  on  tl 
West  Coast  7.75.  Beets  7.40  in  compet 
tive  territory;  7.55  in  Eastern  territory 
7.65  in  the  West  Coast.  Offshore  r 
fined  is  available  7.50  and  7.40  in  cottc 
bags. 

Three  Eastern  refineries  are  st 
strike  bound  but  this  is  having  litti 
effect  on  the  market.  | 


FOR  SALE 

Sewing     Machine.      Practically     new    Union 
Special,  type  L,  A.C.  Electric. 

NEW  16  gauge  copper  tubes,  ends  annealed 
at  90%  of  cost,   delivered. 

12—2"    X    11'    1". 
400—21/2"  X  56y2". 
MILLIKEN   &   FARWELL,  INC. 
1002  Whitney  Bldg.  New  Orleans   12,  La 


SUGAR    MACHINERY    WANTED 

Small     sugar    or     syrup     mill     complete    or 
milling  plant  alone  for  transfer  to   Florida. 

Write  to  No.  127.    Care  of 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 

414  Whitney  Bldg.  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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Control  Alligator  Weed  with 


12*0 


aj^Mmwis 


h  Ty;;;^^^^^- 


UP  TO  SIX  TONS  MORE  CANE  PER  ACRE  is  the  payoff  for  effective 
control  of  alligator  weed  in  sugar  cane  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D.  With 
just  one  early  application,  you  can  often  stop  alligator  weed  for 
the  entire  season.  Where  weed  growth  is  heavy,  a  second  appli- 
cation, just  before  the  cane  is  laid  by,  may  be  needed  to  keep  the 
cane  free  of  weeds  till  fall. 

EFFECTIVE  BY  AIR  OR  GROUND— Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers  are 
designed  for  use  in  both  low- volume  and  high- volume  sprays — in 
airplane  or  ground  equipment. 

STOP  OTHER  PERSISTENT  WEEDS  —You  can  control  most  peren- 
nials and  annuals  in  addition  to  alligator  weed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D. 
Can  be  used  in  grain  fields,  in  pastures,  along  ditches  and  roadsides, 
drainage  canals,  and,  during  non-crop  season,  in  irrigation  canals. 

See  Your  Dealer  for  full  details  on  how  you  can  get  higher  sugar 
cane  yields  by  better  weed  control.  Ask  for  the  free  new  booklet  on 
Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killers.  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Wilmington  98,  Del.,  or  2431  Clio  St.,  New  Orleans  13,  La. 


REG.U.S.  PAT.OFF. 


:TTER      THINGS       FOR       BETTER       LIVING.  ..THROl/GH       CHEMISTRY 

Listen  to  Du  Pont  "Cavalcade  of  America" — Every  Monday  Night,  NBC  Network 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNER: 


Model  "A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  ada 
tability.  It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  hig 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,  ditches,  etc. 

The  Model  **D"  is  a 
self-propelled  unit  built 
on  an  angle  steel  frame 
and  mounted  on  a  two- 
wheel  chassis  with  eith- 
er steel  or  rubber  tires. 
It  is  especially  adapted 
for  flame  cultivation  be- 
tween crop  rows  on  su- 
garcane and  pineapple 
plantations.  Shields  are 
provided  on  each  side 
of  burner  hood  and  are 
adjustable.  They  can 
be  swung  in  and  out, 
raised  and  lowered,  ^so 
as  to  give  positive  con- 
trol of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop 
plant.  The  entire  space 
up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows  can 
be   flamed  by   making   one   trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Representative   in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Mini 

Pioneer  inventors   and   Manufacturers   of  Open   Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 
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1 

E.  W.  McNEIL  FILES  BRIEF  FOR  LEAGUE 

AT  LABOR  BILL  HEARING 


This  appearance  is  made  and  filed  b}' 

.    W.    McNeil,    of    Cinclare,    Louisiana, 

hairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  of 
le  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 

.  S.  A.,  primarily  for  and  on  behalf  of 
lie  Louisiana  processors  of  sugar  cane 
ito  sugar.  Indirectly,  but  of  ec]ual  im- 
ortance,  this  appearance  is  on  behalf 
f  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  or 
armers,  whose  sole  market  for  their 
reps  of  sugar  cane  is  the  Louisiana 
rocessors. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is 
voluntary  non-profit  making  associ- 
tion,  with  its  domicile  at  New  Orleans, 
.Guisiana,  and  is  composed  of  and  rep- 
esents  63  of  the  65  Louisiana  process- 
ig  establishments  and  approximately 
SV(  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
rowers. 

We  understand  the  purpose  and  scope 
f  the  current  hearings  are  not  restricted 
3  any  one  of  the  bills  proposing 
mendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
rds  Act,  but  are  for  the  purpose  of 
btaining  all  possible  pertinent  facts  and 
lews  concerning  the  numerous  amend- 
lents  which  have  been  proposed  in  the 
everal  pending  bills. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
nd  Its  members  are  not  proponents  of 
ny  of  the  bills  In  their  entirety,  which 
ou  have  under  consideration.  How- 
ver,  because  of  the  drastic  and  prob- 
bly  fatal  consequences  which  would 
esult  from  the  enactment  of  some  of 
he  proposed  bills  or  amendments,  we 
re  Impelled  to  recite  for  the  record  and 
'Our  consideration  the  facts  as  relate  to 
he  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Scope  and  Character  of  Industry 

Sugarcane  Is  processed  into  sugar  in 
)nly  two  of  our  states,  Louisiana  and 
"lorlda,  which  states  have  been  deslg- 
lated  as  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Vrea;  however,  no  effort  will  be  herein 
nade  to  analyze  the  operations  con- 
lucted  In  Florida. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Louisiana 
Processors  of  sugar  cane  produce  on 
heir  own   farms   a   portion  of  the   sugar 


cane  processed  by  them,  and  are,  there- 
fore, growers  or  farmers  as  well  as  pro- 
cessors. The  greater  portion  of  the 
cane  processed  in  Louisiana  is  pur- 
chased by  the  processors  from  inde- 
pendent growers  and  the  price  paid 
therefor  is  based  upon  a  formula  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  formerly  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

In  Louisiana  sugar  cane  is  usually 
planted  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  during 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
first  part  of  October.  Occasionally  a 
small  acreage  Is  planted  in  the  Spring. 
This  Fall  and  Spring  plant  cane,  to- 
gether with  cane  which  has  sprouted 
and  grown  from  the  stubble  of  a  portion 
of  the  cane  cut  and  harvested  during 
the  preceding  year,  comprise  the  crop 
which  Is  harvested  annually.  This  en- 
tire crop  enjoys  Its  growing  season  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  does  not 
ripen  until  the  first  or  middle  part  of 
the  month  of  October.  Immediately 
upon  the  ripening  or  maturity  of  the 
cane  during  the  month  of  October  when 
there  Is  sufficient  sucrose  content  to 
economically  justify  Its  processing,  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop  for  processing 
Into  sugar  commences.  The  harvesting 
of  the  crop  must  be  completed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  due  to  the  damaging  ef- 
fect of  freezing  temperatures  on  sugar- 
cane. Immediately  after  the  first  severe 
freeze  of  winter,  standing  cane  begins 
to  deteriorate,  and  If  not  quickly  har- 
vested and  processed,  becomes  value- 
less. Almost  each  year  In  Louisiana 
some  cane  Is  lost  or  severely  damaged 
by  freezing  weather.  Further,  sugar 
cane  Is  highly  perishable  after  It  Is  har- 
vested, and  regardless  of  weather  con- 
ditions can  be  stored  only  a  few^  days 
before   processing. 

Because  of  these  Inherent  qualities  of 
sugar  cane,  maturity  period  and  lack  of 
freeze  resistance,  the  harvesting  season 
as  above  pointed  out,  cannot  commence 
until  early  October,  and  must  be  com- 
pleted during  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
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ber,  or  the  first  few  days  of  January. 
Usually  the  harvesting  season  is  com- 
pleted between  the  20th  and  30th  of 
December,  and  only  rarely,  in  the  event 
of  an  exceedingly  bountiful  crop  and 
an  exceptionally  mild  early  winter  does 
the  harvest  extend  into  the  month  of 
January. 

The  nature  of  the  crop  is  necessarily 
reflected  in  the  processing  operations. 
The  processing  plants  begin  their  oper- 
ations with  the  commencement  of  har- 
vest and  continue  without  interruption 
through  the  completion  of  harvest.  The 
operations  can  therefore  be  said  to  have 
an  annual  seasonal  duration  of  from  60 
to  90  days.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  the  processing  plants  are  idle 
except  for  maintenance  and  repair  work. 
To  make  it  possible  to  harvest  and  pro- 
cess all  of  the  cane  during  the  harvest- 
ing season,  thereby  holding  freeze 
damage  to  a  minimum,  the  processing 
operations  are  conducted  continuously 
24  hours  each  day  7  days  each  week 
during  the  seasonal  harvesting  oper- 
ations. A  full  crew  of  laborers  must  be 
employed  continuously. 

The  operations  of  the  Louisiana  pro- 
cessors in  processing  sugar  cane  into 
sugar  are,  therefore,  not  year-round 
operations,  or  even  substantially  year- 
round  operations.  They  are  directly 
affected  and  restricted  by  the  quantity 
of  cane  harvested  each  fall  and  early 
winter  in  the  sugar  cane-producing  area 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  These  pro- 
cessors produce  sugar  and  molasses 
from  sugar  cane.  Some  of  them  pro- 
duce syrup.  Some  market  bagasse,  the 
dried  cane  fiber. 

All  of  these  processing  plants  are 
situated  on  sugar  cane  plantations,  and 
within  the  area  of  production.  They  are 
situated  in  rural  areas  and  none  of  them 
in  close  proximity  to  any  large  city  or 
industrial  area.  Because  of  transporta- 
tion cost,  in  practically  all  cases  growers 
sell  their  sugar  cane  to  a  processor  who 
operates  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  As 
will  be  hereafter  more  fully  set  out,  the 
growers  and  processors  draw  workers 
from  a  common  and  limited  pool. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw  a  line  between  the   agri- 


cultural  operations    and   the   agricultui; 
processing    operations.     The    processiij 
is    merely    the    completion    of    the    ag 
cultural  movement. 

Economics  in  Industry 

Normally  in  any  industry  when  ; 
employer  is  confronted  with  any  a 
preciable  increase  in  labor  or  oth 
operating  costs,  he  may  to  some  extei 
at  least,  protect  himself.  He  may  pa 
the  increase  in  cost  on  to  his  purchas 
or  the  consuming  public  through  an  i 
crease  In  the  price  of  his  product.  I 
may  even  be  able  to  pass  It  bai; 
through  a  reduction  In  the  price  he  pa^ 
for  his  raw  materials.  The  Loulslai! 
sugar  cane  processor  can  do  neither.    '[ 

The  market  price  for  sugar  in  norm 
times  Is  controlled  in  large  part  by  tj 
estimate  of  consumption  requlremen 
of  sugar  established  by  the  Secreta 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  Statt 
under  the  authority  formerly  contain< 
In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  now 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  In  past  yea 
the  estimates  have  been  so  large  that  tl 
price  of  sugar  has  been  greatly  deflate 
The  domestic  sugar  producer  cann 
curtail  his  production  and  expect  ti 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  give  hi 
a  better  price.  If  his  production 
decreased,  other  areas,  particularly  oi 
shore  and  foreign  areas,  where  there 
always  a  surplus  of  production,  supp 
the  deficiency. 

The  producer  cannot  reduce  the  pri 
he  pays  for  his  raw  material,  sug 
cane,  as  this  is  completely  controll 
and  fixed  under  the  provisions  of  t^ 
Sugar  Act. 

Further,  In  other  industries  it  mig 
be  normally  expected  that  an  employei 
position  Is  protected  to  some  extent 
that  the  selling  price  of  his  product  w 
follow  upward  the  general  trend 
economic  conditions.  Such  Is  not  tr 
in  the  case  of  sugar. 

As  production  costs  Increase,  the  pr 
cessor  Is  caught  in  a  closing  vice 
diminishing  return  in  which  existen 
Is  Impossible  and  bankruptcy  probab 
The  only  possible  relief  comes  in  ii 
creased  efficiency,  to  which  every  effcj 
has  been  turned  In  recent  years  by  t, 
(Continued  on  Page  248) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  continued  Improvement  in  the 
lane  crop  and  the  wonderful  way  that 
'he  County  Agents  are  cooperating  with 
is  by  sending  in  their  information 
Inakes  it  a  real  pleasure  to  conduct  this 
'eature  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
i  All  of  the  reports  In  this  issue  con- 
aln  good  news  and  are  a  lot  different 
rem  those  that  we  were  passing  on  to 
ur  readers  In  February  and  March. 
I'erhaps  1948  Is  going  to  be  the  cane 
armers'  year.  Let's  all  keep  our  col- 
ctlve  fingers  crossed,  and  hope  for  the 
•est. 

Iberia  Parish.    Reporting  from  New 

beria   W.   E.   Williams    advises    us   that 

one    Inch    rain    May    8th    was    very 

jteneflcial    to    the    crops    throughout    his 

district.     The    rain    found    some    of    the 

jarmers   not   completely   caught   up   with 

heir    field    operations    but    the    benefits 

ecelved   more  than  off-set  the   delay   in 

ultlvatlon.      Sugarcane,     Mr.     Williams 

tates.    Is    showing    up    well    throughout 

lis   Parish   and  the   indications   are   that 

his    will    be    the    best    cane    crop    since 

945  If  normal  weather  prevails  through- 

ut   the    remainder   of   the   growing    sea- 

on.     The    prospects    for   the    corn    crop 

re  better  than  they  have  been  in  sev- 

ral    years.      Most    of     the     progressive 

armers   are   fertilizing  corn   much    more 

eavlly    than    heretofore    and    field    ob- 

ervatlons    show    that    this    Is    a    paying 

reposition.    The    cotton   crop    is    up    to 

good  stand  and  growing  well.  Solid 
)eans  are  looking  fine  and  so  Is  the  rice 
rop.  The  major  drawback  in  the  Par- 
5h,  Mr.  Williams  says,  Is  the  rapid 
pread  of  Johnson  grass,  but  the 
armers  are  beginning  the  fight  to  con- 
rol  It. 

West    Baton   Rouge   Parish.     The 

eneral   condition   of  the   farm   crops   In 
Vest  Baton  Rouge  Parish  is  exception- 

lly    good    according    to    a    report    from 

W.  E.   Camus.    He   says   that   the   plant 

ane  is  exceptionally  good  and  that  the 

tubble    crop    Is    very    good.     Most    all 
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cane  fields  have  been  fertilized  and 
worked  up  in  fine  condition.  The  pros- 
pects, Mr.  Camus  says,  seem  especially 
good  for  a  fine  cane  yield  this  year. 
The  rainfall  has  been  almost  ideal, 
and,  due  to  the  freezes  last  winter,  the 
soil  is  in  the  best  condition  that  it  has 
been  in  years. 

Lafayette  Parish.  From  Lafayette 
Parish,  S.  J.  Bowles  reports  that  the 
sugarcane  crop  is  in  very  good  condi- 
tion with  both  the  plant  and  1st  and 
2nd  year  stubble  crops  looking  fine 
both  as  to  stand  and  growth.  Mr. 
Bowles  says  that  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  fertilizer  available 
was  very  deficient,  some  of  the  vari- 
eties of  cane  have  enjoyed  such  luxuri- 
ant growth  that  It  Is  hoped  that  all 
field  operations  may  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  10th. 

Vermilion  Parish.  The  cane  crop 
in  Vermilion  Parish  has  been  fertilized 
and  cultivated  and  is  In  good  shape, 
according  to  a  report  from  J.  D.  Sobert, 
with  good  stands  and  growth  showing 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Sobert's  report  is 
dated  May  7th  and  he  says  that  a  good 
rain  has  fallen  In  his  district  every  week 
for  the  past  three  weeks.  He  thinks 
that  some  of  the  canes  will  be  tall 
enough  to  lay-by  by  the  latter  part 
of  May. 

Lafourche  Parish.  A.  C.  Moreau 
advised  us  on  May  7th  that  the  cane 
In  Lafourche  Parish  Is  still  coming  up 
to  a  fairly  good  stand.  Most  fertilizer 
applications  have  been  completed  and 
the  crop  is  beginning  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  fertilization.  The  corn  crop 
in  general  Is  very  good,  Mr.  Moreau 
says,  especially  where  a  balanced  fer- 
tilizer was  applied  before  planting  and 
the  crop  was  side-dressed  when  It  was 
12  to   15  Inches  high. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  Reporting  from 
Opelousas  on  May  7th,  A.  K.  Smith 
states  that  the  cane  crop  In  St.  Landry 
(Continued  on  Page  247) 
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HEAVY  MORTALITY  OF  SUGARCANE  BORERS 

IN  LOUISIANA  LAST  WINTEl 

By  E.  K.  Bynum  and  W.  E.  Haley 
U.S.D.A.,  Agr.  Res.  Adm.,  Bureau   of  Entomology   and  Plant  Ouaranti7ie 


It  will  interest  sugarcane  planters  to 
learn  that  the  mortality  of  hibernating 
sugarcane  borers  in  Louisiana  was  very 
heavy  during  the  past  winter.  Exami- 
nations of  cane  trash  have  been  made 
this  spring  on  21  plantations  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  overwintering 
borers  after  the  coldest  and  wettest 
weather  during  January  and  February 
since  1940.  All  the  cane  trash  was 
examined  on  a  total  of  647  ten-foot 
lengths  of  row,  in  which  17  borers 
larvae  and  3  pupae  were  found  alive. 
This  gives  an  average  of  21.5  live  borer 
stages  per  acre.  The  lowest  over- 
wintering borer  population  ever  rec- 
orded in  Louisiana  was  7.5  per  acre 
in    1940. 

About  three  times  as  much  cane  was 
found  in  1948  per  ten-foot  length  of 
row  as  in  1940.  Apparently  a  larger 
amount  of  millable  cane  was  left  in  the 
fields  at  harvesttime  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  hand  labor,  the  more  general 
use  of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment 
and  the  unusual  amount  of  rain  during 
the  harvesting  period.  Of  all  the  hiber- 
nating borers  found  in  these  examina- 
tions, 94.3  percent  were  dead.  Although 
the  percentage  of  dead  borers  was  about 
the  same  in    1948  as  in   1940,  the  num- 


ber surviving  per  acre  was  considerabl 
greater,  apparently  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  cane  left  in  the  fields  i. 
harvesttime. 

Data  on  the  number  of  borers  sui 
viving  the  winter  and  the  percenta^ 
of  joints  bored  at  harvesttime  are  give 
below  for  8  to  the  past   10  years. 

Average  number  Average 


of  borers 

percent  of 

overwintering 

joints  bore< 

Year 

per  acre 

at  harvesttiii 

19:^,0 

fiT.O 

19.7 

1940 

T.n 

5..3 

1944 

87.0 

13.9 

194.-) 

2.54.0 

16.5 

19  4C) 

99.0 

10..3 

1947 

1.3.3 

1948 

21.  r. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  firs 
generation  borer  population  in  1948  wi 
probably  be  much  lighter  than  usu. 
and  that  the  succeeding  generatior 
during  the  year  may  also  be  compan 
tively  light  unless  weather  conditloi 
should  be  very  favorable  for  borer  n 
production. 

Editors  Note — This  article  wi 
scheduled  for  the  May  \st  issue  of  Ti 
Sugar  Bulletiji  but  because  of  mechan 
cal  reasons  we  were  unable  to  use  it 
that  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tk 
the  prediction  Tuade  by  the  writers  wii 
respect  to  the  first  generation  of  bore 
has  already  proved  correct. 


A  REPORT  BY  THE  JOHNSON  GRASS  CONTROL  COMMITTE 


F.  Evans  Farzvell,  Chairman 


We  recommend  that  funds  be  set 
aside  by  the  Experiment  Station  for  the 
further  study  of  methods  of  controlling 
and  eradicating  Johnson  grass. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Con- 
servation Committee  no  longer  place 
any  limit  on  the  percentage  of  Soil 
Conservation  money  that  can  be  earned 
by  a  farm  for  fallow  plowing  Johnson 
grass. 

We  also  recommend  that  there  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  dollars  that  a 
farm,    regardless    of    its    size    may    earn 


for  fallow  plowing  Johnson  grass  und' 
Soil  Conservation  regulations.  If  su 
ficient  funds  are  not  available  for  hani 
ling  fallow  cultivation  practices  as  ou 
lined  above,  then  a  special  effort  shou 
be  made  through  Washington  contac 
to  have  a  special  Johnson  grass  contr 
law  passed  that  would  encourage  i 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
their  fight  against  Johnson  grass. 

We  suggest  that  the  Executive  Cor 
mittee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cai 
League,    or    its    duly    authorized    ager 
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intact  the  Highway  Department  and 
ic  railroads  serving  the  sugarcane 
i liners,  with  the  idea  that  they  be  ap- 
raised  of  the  necessity  of  preventing 
le  formation  of  Johnson  grass  seeds 
long  their  rights-of-way. 

We  recommend  to  the  Industry  that 
n  severely  infested  lands  farmers  im- 
lediately  set  up  a  fallow^  plowing  sys- 
im.  Johnson  grass  should  not  be  al- 
)weci  to  reach  the  heading  stage 
uring  March,  April  and  May  before  it 

plowed  under.  During  June,  July  and 
.ugust  the  Johnson  grass  should  be 
lowed  under  whenever  it  reaches  a 
eight  of  6  inches.  In  a  normal  season 
lis  plowing  will  prevent  the  formation 
f  new  seeds  and  will  destroy  practi- 
ally  all  of  the  roots  or  rhizomes. 
urther  work  should  be  done  this  fall 
1  spraying,  immediately  after  planting, 
he   lands    planted    in   cane   with    2#    of 

4-D  per  acre,  either  using  50  or  100 
allons    of    water    for    distributing    the 

4-D.  This  procedure  kills  the  sprout- 
ig  Johnson  grass  seeds  and  thus  pre- 
ents  seedling  growth  before  the  cold 
v^eather.  If  seedling  growth  is  permitted 
Q  normal  years,  sufficient  roots  are  set 
lut  for  the  Johnson  grass  to  start  its 
Towth  the  following  spring  from  roots 
ather  than  from  seeds.  Johnson  grass 
)f  course  comes  up  much  earlier  from 
cots  than  from  seeds  and  is  therefore 
n  a  position  to  become  competitive  to 
ane  earlier. 

Experiments  being  conducted  this 
pring  indicate  that  where  proper  fallow- 
ng  has  been  done,  the  growth  of  seed- 
ings  can  continue  to  be  controlled  dur- 
ng  the  spring  with  2,  4-D.  Some  of  the 
lewer  chemicals  such  as  Sanobrite,  Dow 
selective  and  Pentachlarophenel  plus 
k,  4-D  appear  to  be  helpful  in  control- 
ings  seedlings  that  are  not  taller  than  2 
nches.  Full  information  on  these  chem- 
cals  is  not  available,  but  it  would  ap- 
:)ear  that  they  can  be  used  to  kill  the 
;eedlings  with  only  a  slight  burning 
effect  on  the  cane.  If  such  chemicals 
:an  be  found,  their  use  in  conjunction 
vith  2,  4-D  and  cultivating  tools  should 
^ive  pretty  complete  control  in  lands 
:hat  were  properly  fallowed  the  year  be- 
-ore.     Experiments    should    be    expanded 


in  the  stud}^  of  the  cheapest  methods  of 
controlling  Johnson  grass  on  the  ditch 
banks.  Cost  figures  and  techniques  of 
application  of  ammate,  chlorates,  etc. 
will  be  more  fully  reported  on  at  a 
later   date. 

Basically,  where  Johnson  grass  in- 
festations are  heavy,  the  practice  of  in- 
terplanted  corn  and  beans  should  be 
discontinued.  Where  stubble  is  heavily 
infested  with  Johnson  grass,  it  should 
be  plowed  out  if  at  all  possible  as  soon 
(Continued  on   Page  254) 

CROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  245) 

Parish  is  suckering  well  and  that  fer- 
tilizer is  being  applied.  Nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer, however,  is  still  a  very  scarce 
item.  The  plant  canes,  Mr.  Smith  says, 
are  good,  and  the  stubble  crop  is  fair 
with  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  36-13 
showing  the  fastest  progress  in  growth. 
Moisture  has  been  ample  and  field 
operations    are    progressing    favorably. 

St.  John  Parish.  Otis  J.  Broussard 
reports  that  the  cane  crop  throughout 
his  Parish  is  good  with  the  stubble  very 
promising.  The  fertilizer  supply,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  bit  short  for  some  of  his 
farmers.  The  recent  rains  have  been 
very  beneficial  in  those  fields  where 
fertilizer  has  been  applied.  W'ire  worms 
have  been  found  in  two  small  areas  and 
are  damaging  stands,  but  in  general 
the  crop,  though  a  little  late,  is  im- 
proving  rapidly. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  The  weather 
has  been  ideal  in  Terrebonne  Parish, 
according  to  our  report  from  Richard 
Sonnier,  and  the  cane  crop  is  in  very 
satisfactory  condition  with  the  stands 
good  and  the  canes  growing  nicely.  He 
says  that  his  farmers  are  still  short  on 
fertilizer. 

St.  James  Parish.  The  cane  crop 
has  improved  considerably  in  St.  James 
Parish,  according  to  a  report  from 
Joseph  Lamendola,  with  the  ^^;^rm 
weather  and  opportune  rains  helping 
the  crop  to  grow  rapidly.  All  fertihzer 
operations  have  been  completed  and  the 
work  of  cultivating  the  crop  is  well  ad- 
vanced. 
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(Continued  from  Page  244) 

Louisiana  processors,  but  which  has  its 
Hmitations. 

To  conclusively  substantiate  our  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  the  Louisiana 
processors,  we  desire  to  point  out  that 
today  with  operating  costs  and  the 
prices  of  most  commodities  still  spiral- 
ing  upward,  the  price  of  sugar  is  drop- 
ping steadily.  In  spite  of  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  maintain 
a  fair  price,  during  the  past  four 
months  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has 
dropped  approximately  1  cent  per 
pound  under  its  highest  post  war  price 
of  6.32  cents  per  pound.  The  future 
market  is  much  lower,  indicating  a 
rather   dismal   outlook. 

As  a  result  of  the  squeeze  between 
costs  and  return  which  I  have  referred 
to,  six  processing  establishments  have 
been  forced  to  discontinue  operations 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Importance    of    Louisiana    Sugar 
Industry 

We  believe  it  pertinent  to  say  at  this 
point  that  Louisianians  have  at  all  times 
urged,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  belief 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  holds  an  important  and 
indispensable  place  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  economic  welfare  and  safety  to 
this  country.  We  believe  our  produc- 
tion record  during  the  recent  war,  when 
sugar  and  molasses  were  so  scarce  and 
yet  so  important  to  our  very  existence, 
conclusively  substantiates  our  position. 
We  desire  to  continue  our  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Wage  and  Hour  History  of 
Industry 

Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938,  the  Lou- 
isiana processors  were  paying  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  approximately  25  cents 
per  hour.  One  year  later,  in  accordance 
with  the  act,  the  industry  increased  its 
minimum  to  30  cents.  On  June  21, 
1943,  the  minimum  became  40  cents 
through  Industry  committee  action. 
These  rather  substantial  increases  ne- 
cessitated comparable  increases  in  the 
higher  wage  brackets  to  the  many 
skilled    and    semi-skilled    wage    earners 


required    in    the    processing    operationel 

There    have    been,    of   course,    other    in 

dividual  increases  made  since  Tune  19431 

.  I 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  continuou 

24-hour     daily     operations     during     th 

relatively  short  processing  season,  whei 

both    processing    and    harvesting    labo 

demands     are     tremendously     increasec 

and  when  it  is  impossible  to. obtain  suf 

ficient  workers  to  man  additional  shifts 

it  has  been  and  is  now  necessary  to  em 

ploy  a   vast   majority   of  workers   on   a; 

84  hour  workweek.    Because  of  this  in 

ability   of   the   sugar   cane   processors   a 

well    as    many    other    agricultural    ant 

seasonal    processing    groups,    to    obtali 

additional  workers   during  the  period  c 

their  operations,  the  Congress  In  enact 

ing   the    Fair    Labor    Standards    Act    in 

eluded  the  exemptions   provided  in   Sec 

tion   7(c)    and   7(b)(3).     These   exemp 

tions  have  made  It  possible  for  the  pro 

cessors  to  operate  and  exist. 

The     sugar     cane     growers,     like     a. 

others  engaged  in  agriculture,  have  ha* 

the    benefit   of   the    complete    wage    am 

hour     exemption     provided     in     Sectio! 

13(a)(6)   of  the   act. 

Industry's  Position  on  Pending 
Amendments 

This  appearance  is  addressed  almos 
solely  to  the  basic  features  of  the  Fail 
Labor  Standards  Act,  wages  and  hour^j 
and  the  effect  of  any  material  change 
therein  on  the  Louisiana  processors  c 
sugar  cane.  We  must  in  justice  to  th; 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  processors  an! 
sugar  cane  farmers,  who  are  wholly  de 
pendent  on  the  processors  for  a  markei 
for  their  crops,  urge  that  no  drastii 
changes  be  enacted  in  the  wage  prcj 
visions  or  applicable  hour  exemptio! 
provisions  of  the  act.  | 

Any  drastic  wage  Increase  or  thi 
elimination  of  the  overtime  exemptioni 
now  applicable,  would  mean  a  materia! 
increase  in  production  costs,  which  I| 
our  humble  opinion,  based  on  concretl 
and  Indisputable  facts,  would  plaj 
havoc  with  the  Louisiana  sugar  indusf 
try.  Including  both  farmers  and  pre! 
cessors. 

Before  considering  the  effect,  In  term 
of  dollars  and  cents,  of  an  increase  I: 
the  minimum  wage  and  the  ellmlnatio 
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)t  the  Section  7(c)  and  Section  7(b)(3) 
exemptions,  if  such  ehmination  be 
;eriously  proposed,  we  must  bear  in 
nind  the  basic  reasons  for  premium 
A  ages  for  overtime  employment  and 
\h\'  it  is  entirely  inequitable  and  un- 
ust  to  impose  premium  wages  on  an 
,'niployer  in  certain  classes  of  employ- 
nent. 

Overtime  Employment 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
lesigned  to  assist  labor  and  to  eliminate, 
is  far  as  possible,  sub-standards  of 
iving.  However,  the  framers  of  the  act 
ecognized  that  exemptions  from  certain 
revisions  thereof  were  essential  in  some 
lasses  or  occupations,  operations  and 
ndustries.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
he  applicability  of  the  overtime  pro- 
nsions  to  the  processing  of  agricultural 
ommodities   and   seasonal   operations. 

There  are  many  other  groups  in  the 
entical  or  substantially  similar  posi- 
lons  with  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  pro- 
fessors as  to  overtime  employment,  and 
inder  the  present  act  are  granted  the 
[ame  overtime  exemptions.  Since  we 
j.re  naturally  more  familiar  with  our 
|)wn  labor  conditions  than  with  others, 
v^e  desire  to  mention  our  own. 

We  have  previously  indicated  the 
lature  and  scope  of  the  operations  in- 
volving the  processing  of  sugar  cane 
nto  sugar  and  by-products.  During  the 
hort  harvesting  and  processing  season 
)f  from  60  to  90  days,  the  65  Louisiana 
)rocessing  establishments,  all  operating 
n  the  sugar  cane  producing  area  of 
iouth  Louisiana,  employ  in  the  aggre- 
gate many  thousands  of  skilled,  semi- 
killed  and  unskilled  seasonal  workers 
^ho  are  not  employed  by  the  processors 
luring  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ng  this  same  period  the  sugar  cane 
armers  must  employ  many  additional 
housands  of  workers  in  their  harvest- 
ng  operations.  One  group  cannot  en- 
roach  on  the  other,  because  each  is  of 
qual  importance  and  completely  de- 
)endent  on  the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  complete  exhaustion 
'f  the  labor  market  in  the  producing 
rea  and  the  recruitment  of  labor  from 
djoining  areas,  it  is   Impossible   to   ob- 


tain sufficient  workers  to  establish  a 
normal  workweek  In  the  processing 
mills  of  less  than  84  hours.  Even  If  it 
were  economically  sound  or  profitable 
to  recruit  and  import  unskilled  workers 
from  more  distant  areas  or  to  more 
intensively  recruit  unskilled  workers 
from  adjoining  areas,  which  thus  far 
has  not  been  possible,  the  supply  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  of 
which  many  are  required,  could  not  be 
increased.  None  are  now  available  and 
the  short  seasonal  operations  and  period 
of  employment  do  not  permit  a  train- 
ing program. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
even  the  workers  who  are  now  avail- 
able for  and  do  fill  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled positions  are  not  in  most  in- 
stances either  skilled  or  semi-skilled  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  as  the 
term  Is  applied  to  year-round  Industrial 
workers.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
seasonal  operations  and  employment, 
this  Is  inescapable,  but  nevertheless  it 
Is  not  conducive  to  efficiency. 

If  the  overtime  exemptions  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  employer  now  so  exempt  theo- 
retically has  one  of  three  alternatives. 
He  may  add  additional  shifts  by  em- 
ploying many  additional  workers;  he 
may  discontinue  his  continuous  oper- 
ations and  operate  only  a  portion  of 
each  day;  or  he  may  pay  premium 
wages  for  overtime  employment.  To  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  processors,  and 
we  are  sure  many  other  similar  groups, 
the  first  and  second  alternatives  are, 
In  fact,  non-existent.  As  above  indi- 
cated, no  additional  employees  are  avail- 
able and  the  continuity  of  the  oper- 
ations cannot  be  broken.  In  view  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  applicable  to 
him,  he  Is  left  with  only  the  third  al- 
ternative, the  payment  of  premium 
wages.  This  alternative,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, results  In  the  Imposition  of 
a  severe  and  harsh  penalty  resulting 
from  conditions  over  which  he  has  no 
control. 

The  overtime  provisions  of  the  act 
are  designed.  In  part,  to  provide  for 
additional   compensation   or    hourly   pay 
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to  the  worker  for  excess  hours  of  em- 
ployment when  he  has  already  com- 
pleted what  is  considered  a  normal 
workweek.  However,  we  understand  an 
impelling  cause  for  the  premium  w^age 
provision  was  to  increase  or  spread 
employment  -  through  the  imposition  of 
a  penalty  which  could  be  avoided  by 
employing  additional  workers.  No  such 
purpose  can  be  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  the  Louisiana  processors  of  sugar 
cane  or  in  other  comparable  groups. 

Section  7(c)  of  the  act  covers  all  types 
of  agricultural  processing  operations. 
We  believe  it  is  well  recognized  the 
farmer  in  his  strictly  agricultural  oper- 
ations cannot  comply  with  the  wage  or 
hour  standards  set  out  in  the  act. 
Therefore,  he  is  granted  the  complete 
exemption  from  both  provisions.  We 
have  pointed  out  the  unity  of  action, 
the  close  relationship,  the  drawing  from 
the  same  labor  market,  the  complete 
dependence  of  one  on  the  other  of  the 
sugar  cane  farmer  and  processor.  One 
merely  completes  the  operation  of  the 
other  in  a  continuous  movement  of  the 
stalk  of  sugar  cane  from  the  field  where 
cut  to  the  bag  of  sugar,  where  the 
farmer's  perishable  commodity  may  be 
stored  and  handled  for  market.  Because 
of  this  unity  and  relationship  the  neces- 
sary differential  in  basic  wage  rates  in 
the  field  and  processing  mills  creates  a 
difficult  situation  for  the  farmer.  How- 
ever, the  imposition  of  premium  wages 
on  the  processor,  if  he  were  able  to  pay 
such  wages,  would  make  the  farmer's 
labor  problem  impossible. 

The  congressional  debates  leading  up 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  indicate  that  the  Con- 
gress was  fully  cognizant  of  the  labor 
problems  confronting  seasonal  agricul- 
tural processors  and  of  the  close  re- 
lationship between  the  problems  of  these 
processors  and  those  of  the  farmer.  The 
granting  of  overtime  exemptions  to 
these  processing  operations  indicates 
that  the  members  of  Congress  conclu- 
sively felt  such  was  absolutely  essential. 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  any  of 
the  conditions  which  in  1938  justified 
these  exemptions.  They  should  there- 
fore beyond  doubt  be   maintained. 


Effect    of   Increasing   Wage    Rates 
and    Eliminating    Overtime    Ex-  : 
emptions    on   Louisiana   Sugar     j 
Cane  Processors 

In  determining  wage  rates,  includin 
the  payment  of  premium  wages  for 
overtime  employment,  there  must  oi 
necessity  be  considered  the  ability  ol 
the  employer  to  pay.  We  realize  thai 
costs  of  living  and  the  betterment  ol 
standards  of  living  are  important  and 
must  be  given  proper  weight.  However 
in  the  final  analysis,  if  wage  rates  ar( 
increased  beyond  the  ability  of  the  em 
ployer  to  pay,  the  employer  cannot  lon^ 
endure  and  the  employee  becomes  un 
employed. 

Fortunately  the  Louisiana  processor; 
are  able  to  present  a  rather  clear  pictur( 
of  their  ability,  or  lack  of  ability,  t( 
pay  various  wage  rates,  both  with  th( 
continuation  of  the  overtime  exemption: 
and  also  assuming  the  elimination  o 
the  Section  7(c)  exemption,  and  tht: 
elimination  of  both  the  Sections  7(c, 
and   7(b)(3)    exemptions. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1937,  th' 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economic 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  a 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  has  conductec 
detailed  studies  of  the  annual  costs  anc 
returns  of  raw  sugar  mills  in  Louisiana 
which  studies  are  based  on  the  record 
of  the  processors.  These  so-called  ra\ 
sugar  mills  are  processors  of  sugar  canj 
into  sugar  and  the  by-products.  Thes; 
studies  have  been  completed  for  eacj 
of  the  years  1937  and  1945,  inclusiv(| 
Work  is  now  in  progress  for  the  yeaij 
1946  and   1947.  _  | 

Several  months  ago,  when  it  appearej 
that  amendments  would  be  proposed  t| 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards,  the  America! 
Sugar  Cane  League  requested  the  Un 
versity  to  prepare  a  detailed  and  com 
prehensive  analysis,  based  on  thesj 
studies,  of  the  effect  on  the  Louisiani 
processors  of  amendments  increasini 
the  minimum  wage  and  eliminating  tlij 
overtime  exemption  provisions  of  tb. 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  work  is  completed  and  was  dor 
by  and  under  the  supervision  of  D 
J.  Norman  Efferson,  Agricultural  Ecoi 
omist,   and  is   contained   in  Mimeograf 
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Circular  No.  77,  released  by  the  De- 
'artment  of  Agricultural  Economics  ot 
he  L^niversity  in  January  1948,  entitled 
Changes  in  the  Costs  and  Returns 
rem  Raw  Sugar  Production  in  Louisi- 
na  to  be  Expected  under  certain  Ad- 
astments  in   Minimum   Wage   Rates." 

Fifty  copies  of  the  study  have  been 
liled  with  your  committee  in  accordance 
Lith  its  rules.  We  regret  Dr.  Efferson 
lannot  appear  before  your  committee 
0  fully  explain  the  work  and  results 
idicated.  However,  Dr.  Efferson  was 
jelected  by  and  is  now  on  a  special 
(lission  in  Asia  for  the  Secretary  of 
jigriculture  of  the  United  States,  in- 
[estigating  conditions  with  reference  to 
production  of  rice  in  that  section  of  the 
j/orld.  W'e  recite  this  fact  not  only  to 
xplain  his  absence,  but  to  indicate  his 
bility,  qualifications  and  reputation  as 
n  agricultural  economist. 

In  Dr.  Efferson's  absence,  Mr.  F.  E. 
[tanley,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
i'ultural  Economics  of  Louisiana  State 
I'niversity,  will  appear  before  your 
ommittee  to  discuss  the  analysis  and 
nswer  any  questions  with  reference  to 
s  preparation  and  disclosures.  Mr. 
tanley  assisted  Dr.  Efferson  in  the 
Aork  and  is  eminently  qualified  in  this 
sspect. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  shall  not  recite 
le  many  facts  and  figures  disclosed  in 
16  analysis,  but  desire  to  emphasize 
tie  results.  As  indicated  in  the  analysis, 
;  was  desirable  to  use  as  a  base  for  the 
rejection,  the  operations  of  several 
ears,  .rather  than  one.  The  minimum 
^age  of  40  cents  became  effective  in  the 
ugar  industry  in  June  1943.  Therefore, 
:  was  not  proper  to  include  in  the  base, 
ny  year  prior  to  1943.  Further,  as 
bove  indicated,  the  cost  studies  are  not 
ompleted  for  the  years  subsequent  to 
945.  Therefore,  the  three-year  period 
943-1945,  inclusive,  has  been  used. 

We  feel  we  can  rest  our  case  by  re- 
-rring  to  the  figures  indicated  in  Tables 
0  and  10  A  on  pages  17  and  17  A,  of 
ie  analysis.  There  we  find  first,  the 
ctual  average  annual  costs  and  return 
er  mill  for  the  three-year  period, 
'urther,  we  find  what  would  result, 
ssuming  other  conditions  to  be  similar, 


from  various  minimum  wage  increases, 
with  corresponding  increases  in  the 
upper  brackets  which  would  necessarily 
follow,  and  from  the  elimination  of  the 
hour  exemptions.  Let  us  emphasize 
these  results  which  are  as  follows: 

The  actual  results  with  a  40  cent 
minimum  wage  and  with  full  hour 
exemption  show  that  direct  labor  costs 
per  mill  was  ^55,324.07,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  net  income  per  mill  of  ^18,- 
332.52. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  results 
would  be  with  various  wage  levels  and 
with  and  without  the  elimination  of  the 
Sections    7(c)    and    7(b)(3)    exemptions. 

Maintaining  the  40  cent  minimum 
wage,  with  the  elimination  of  the  7(c) 
exemption  and  the  retention  of  the 
7(b)(3)  exemption  would  have  in- 
creased the  labor  cost  from  $55,324.07 
to  $64,535.51,  and  reduced  the  net  in- 
come to  $9,113.08  per  mill  per  year. 
Maintenance  of  the  40  cent  minimum 
with  the  elimination  of  the  7(c)  and 
7(b)(3)  exemptions  would  have  in- 
creased the  direct  labor  cost  to  $69,- 
813.44  and  reduced  the  net  income  to 
$3,843.15. 

An  increase  of  the  minimum  wage  to 
50  cents  with  the  retention  of  the  com- 
plete hour  exemption  would  have  in- 
creased the  direct  labor  cost  to  $66,- 
897.75  and  reduced  the  net  income  to 
$2,132.18.  A  50  cent  minimum  with  the 
elimination  of  the  7(c)  exemption  and 
the  retention  of  the  7(b)(3)  exemption 
would  have  increased  the  labor  cost  to 
$78,047.38  and  reduced  the  net  income 
to  a  loss  of  $9,017.45.  A  50  cent  mini- 
mum with  the  elimination  of  both  the 
7(c)  and  7(b)(3)  exemptions  would 
have  increased  the  labor  cost  to  $84,- 
418.27  and  reduced  the  net  income  to  a 
loss  of  $15,388.34. 

A  60  cent  minimum  wage  with  the 
full  hour  exemption,  would  have  in- 
creased the  direct  labor  costs  from  $55,- 
324.07  to  $78,470.82,  and  reduced  the 
net  income  to  a  loss  of  $14,069.02.  A 
60  cent  minimum  with  the  elimination 
of  the  7(c)  exemption  and  retention  of 
the  7(b)(3)  exemption  would  have  in- 
creased the  labor  cost  to  $91,536.21, 
and    reduced    the    net    income    to    a    loss 
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of  $27,134.41.  A  60  cent  minimum  with 
the  ehmination  of  the  7(c)  and  the 
7(b)(3)  exemptions  would  have  in- 
creased the  labor  cost  to  $99,022.31  and 
reduced  the  net  income  to  a  loss  of 
$34,620.51. 

A  65  cent  minimum  wage  with  the 
full  hour  exemption  would  have  in- 
creased the  direct  labor  cost  to  $84,- 
264.64  and  reduced  the  net  income  to 
a  loss  of  $22,176.85.  A  65  cent  mini- 
mum with  the  elimination  of  the  7(c) 
exemption  and  maintenance  of  the 
7(b)(3)  exemption  would  have  in- 
creased the  labor  cost  to  $98,294.69  and 
reduced  the  net  income  to  a  loss  of 
$36,207.10.     A    65    cent    minimum    with 
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the  elimination  of  the  7(c)   and  7(b)  (3 
exemptions    would    have    increased    thi 
direct  labor  cost  to  ^106,333.55   and  re 
duced    the    net    income    to     a     loss    o: 
^44,245.76. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  tt 
70  cents  with  the  retention  of  the  ful 
hour  exemption  would  have  increase* 
the  direct  labor  cost  from  $55,324.0 
to  $90,049.17,  and  reduced  the  net  in 
come  to  a  loss  of  $30,273.95.  A  7 
cent  minimum  with  the  elimination  c 
the  7(c)  exemption  and  retention  c 
the  7(b)(3)  exemption  would  have  in 
creased  the  direct  labor  cost  to  $105, 
042.36  and  reduced  the  net  income  to 
loss  of  $45,247.14.  A  70  cent  minimur 
with  the  elimination  of  both  the  7(c 
and  the  7(b)(3)  exemptions  would  hav 
increased  the  direct  labor  cost  to  $113, 
633.05,  and  reduced  the  net  income  t 
a  loss  of  $53,837.83. 

An  increase  to  a  75  cent  minimur 
wage  with  the  retention  of  the  full  hot 
exemption,  would  have  increased  th 
direct  labor  costs  from  $55,324.07  tl 
$95,824.22  and  reduced  the  net  incom 
to  a  loss  of  $38,361.17.  A  75  cer 
minimum  with  the  elimination  of  th 
7(c)  exemption  and  retention  of  tli 
7(b)(3)  exemption  would  have  ir 
creased  the  labor  cost  to  $111,778.9^ 
and  reduced  the  net  income  to  a  lof 
of  $54,315.89.  A  75  cent  minimun 
with  the  elimination  of  both  the  7(c 
and  7(b)(3)  exemptions  would  ha\ 
increased  the  direct  labor  cost  to  $120 
920.59  and  reduced  the  net  income  to 
loss  of  $63,457.54. 

The  figures  I  have  given  you  moi 
conclusively  present  our  case  than  an 
other  statement  or  argument  we  ca 
offer. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  tl 
three-year  period  1943-1945,  the  pric 
of  sugar  and  molasses  had  increased  i 
much  as  the  then  existing  price  ceiling 
would  permit.  The  average  income  p( 
100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  during  th 
period  was  $3.72  and  of  other  incon 
from  processing  operations  94  cents,  < 
a  total  of  $4.66  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  post  war  era,  with  the  pri( 
of  sugar  rapidly  declining  even  no\ 
there    is    no    reason    to    anticipate    an 
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ach  income  as  was  received  during  the 
943-1945  period.  What  the  future 
lolds  in  store  may  best  be  predicted, 
fe  fear,  by  reference  to  conditions  in 
|ie  pre-war  era.  A  reference  to  the  cost 
jiudies  made  by  the  Louisiana  State 
I'niversity  indicates  that  in  the  four- 
|ear  period  1937  to  1940,  inclusive,  the 
verage  income  per  one  hundred  pounds 
f  sugar  was  ^2.93  and  other  income  28 
pts,  or  a  total  of  ^3.21.  These  are 
materially  less  than  the  comparative 
jgures  of  the  three-year  period,  1943- 
945,  used  as  a  base. 
In  view  of  the  projected  results  above 
utlined,  compiled  by  a  disinterested 
ad  authoritative  institution,  we  must 
l^commend  with  all  the  force,  vigor  and 
Incerity  at  our  command,  that  the 
linimum  wage  be  not  increased  under 
ny  circumstances  above  50  cents  per 
our  and  that  the  exemptions  now  in- 
uded  in  the  act  under  Sections  7(c) 
ad  7(b)(3)   be  fully   retained. 

Administrative  Interpretations 

We  oppose  any  amendment  which  has 
)r  its  purpose  an  increase  in  the  power 
authority  of  the  Administrator, 
nder  our  system  of  government,  the 
amework  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
onstitution,  the  Congress  is  delegated 
Jthority  to  enact  laws  and  our  courts 
Jthority  to  interpret  them.  Any  diver- 
mce  from  this  gives  rise  to  the  pos- 
bility  of  abuse  without  proper  re- 
)urse  in  the  aggrieved  parties. 

In  any  law,  such  as  the  Fair  Labor 
andards  Act,  some  administrative 
Jthority  must  be  granted  with  proper 
feguards.  However,  in  our  opinion, 
le  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
our  Division  has  ample  authority 
ider  the  law  as  now  written.  Certainly 
0  authority  should  be  delegated  to  the 
dministrator  to  issue  interpretations 
"  interpretative  regulations  defining 
id  particularizing  the  terms  and  pro- 
sions  of  the  act,  which  have  the  force 
id  effect  of  law,  beyond  the  protection 
xorded  employers  who  in  good  faith 
■ly    on    written    interpretations    of    the 
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Administrator  as  provided  in  Sectioi 
10(a)  of  the  Portal  to  Portal  Act  o 
1947.  We  therefore  object  to  any  sue) 
amendment. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

E.  W.  McNeil,  Chah-man 
Labor  Committee 
American  Sugar  Cane  Leagu 
of  the  U.  S.  A. 


JOHNSON  GRASS 

(Continued  from  Pag:e  247) 

as  it  has  been  harvested.  Winter  cove 
crop  seed  of  a  type  that  is  locally  satis 
factory  should  then  be  planted  on  th 
land.  Where  drainage  conditions  per 
mit,  seeds  can  be  planted  on  flushes 
land;  otherwise,  on  top  of  the  rows 
The  main  idea,  of  course,  is  to  get  a 
uniform  and  as  thick  a  blanket  c 
winter  cover  as  is  possible.  In  th 
spring  when  the  Johnson  grass  start 
showing  through  the  winter  cover  cro 
in  large  quantities,  or  when  the  weathe 
has  been  hot  enough  for  the  winte 
cover  crop  to  have  been  killed  dowi 
fallow  plowing  should  again  be  set  U{ 
In  lands  not  too  heavily  infested  wit 
Johnson  grass,  the  stubble  should  b 
plowed  out  in  the  fall  if  possible  an 
where  the  land  is  in  poor  condition, 
winter  cover  crop  should  be  plantec 
otherwise,  the  rows  should  be  reverse 
and  the  land  left  until  February,  ci 
which  time  it  should  be  flushed  an 
beans  drilled  into  it  near  the  1st.  ( 
March.  These  beans  should  be  allowej 
to  stand  on  the  land  until  Johnson  gra; 
starts  making  seed,  at  which  time  tf 
beans  should  be  cut  for  hay  or  plowej 
under.  Fallow  plowing  should  folio 
this  until  the  land  is  planted  at  the  en 
of  the  summer. 

We  cannot  recommend  too  strongj 
the  research  and  experimentation  wil 
all  of  the  new  chemicals  that  are  beir! 
made  available  to  the  Industry  at  tl 
present  time.  There  are  so  many  ne 
techniques  and  developments  takir 
place  that  everyone  in  the  Industi 
should  carry  on  some  experimentatic 
with  the  idea  that  we  may  more  rapid 
find  solutions  to  our  problems. 
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CONTROL  THE  BORER 


Kr/ocide 

4^^        REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

yka^a/ CRYOLITE 


No  need  to  suffer  financial  loss  each 
year  from  that  scourge  of  all  planta- 
tions, the  sugarcane  borer.  Kryocide, 
the  natural  cryolite  will  help  you  bring 
the  pest  under  control.  And  incident- 
ally, borer  control  means  less  red  rot. 

Kryocide  is  economical  to  use  .  .  .  and 
the  savings  in  increased  yield  run  as 
high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre! 

Kryocide  is  easily  and  effectively 
applied  with  standard  dusting  equip- 
ment. Follow  the  recommendations  of 
your  local  experiment  station. 

\PENN^SALT/ 

AGRICVLTIJRAL   CHEMICALS 


PENNSYLVANIA    SALT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bryan,  Texas 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^*A'*  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  tun 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-aw^ay  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  bun 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  lowc 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  specif 
burner   head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dens 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  ave 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whic 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  tl' 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  **A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fu( 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  san 
•  peed   consumes    13    gallons   of    fuel   oil;    at    5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative  in  Louisiana,  WOODWARD,   WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  New  Orleans  9,  L 
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WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers      of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed   Burners 
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Mrs.   Grace  Cameron, 
Librarian  Con^^^%;^mical    Lab 
Louisiana  Gt^/:  x-^^^rsity. 
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Produce  More  Cane  with  Less  Effort. 


A  bigger  cane  crop — and  bigger 
profits— can  be  yours  when  you 
get  rid  of  Alligator  Weeds  without 
the  effort  and  expense  of  hoeing 
and  burning.  Spray  with  2-4  Dow 
Weed  Killer  for  proved  weed  con- 
trol— then  watch  your  weed-free 
cane  grow  with  new  vigor. 

2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer,  Formula  40 
is    particularly    adapted    to    low 


volume  spraying.  With  airplane 
or  ground  spraying  equipment, 
large  acreage  can  be  treated 
quickly.  Generally  only  one  or 
two  treatments  are  needed  in  a 
crop  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  complete 
information  from  your  dealer  or 
local  experiment  station,  or  direct 
from  Dow. 


Control  Weeds  with  r 

2-4  Dow 

Weed  Killer 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

THE   DOW   CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

MIDLAND,    MICHIGAN  L 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


Senator  Jolm  H.  Overton 

In  the  passing  of  Senator  John  H. 
Overton,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
has  suffered  a  grievous  loss.  He  had 
been  the  friend  and  champion  of  domes- 
tic sugar  production,  as  well  as  the 
staunch  supporter  of  the  rights  of  Lou- 
isiana growers  and  producers  to  partici- 
pate on  an  increasing  basis  in  the 
American  market. 

At  a  time  when  Henry  Wallace  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  became  so 
evident  to  Senator  Overton  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers 
were  not  being  given  their  proper  place 
In  the  Federal  sugar  program,  he  Intro- 
duced bills  expressing  the  hopes  of  the 
Industry  and  his  personal  Ideas  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  growers  and  pro- 
cessors of  our  State  were  entitled  to 
participate  In  any  Federal  program. 
While  the  Overton  bill  did  not  become 
law,  it  received  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  Congress  in  connection 
with  other  bills,  and  as  a  result,  Louisi- 
ana's place  In  the  sugar  picture  has 
grown  progressively  and  our  producers 
have  benefited  accordingly. 

Senator  Overton  was  particularly  In- 
terested in  research,  and  through  his 
membership  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  was  able  to  make  sure  that 
the  funds  for  projects  connected  with 
sugar  research  were  Included  and  main- 
tained.   He  was   also  particularly  active 


and  helpful  In  obtaining  funds  for  tl 
Federal  building  at  the  Sugar  Exper 
ment  Station  In  Houma. 

Senator  Overton  was  very  cooperati-^ 
naturally,  and  through  his  cooperatic 
with  Senator  Ellender  and  the  Houi 
Members  of  the  Louisiana  Congresslon 
Delegation,  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  Ii 
dustry  was  always  ably  supported. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  greate 
public  service  which  Senator  Overtc 
performed  throughout  his  distingulshe 
career  has  been  the  growing  recognltic 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Its  r^ 
sponsibllity  In  the  matter  of  flood  coi 
trol,  particularly  In  the  Mississippi  Va 
ley.  The  sugarcane  growers  who  are  : 
the  watershed  and  floodway  of  the  MI 
sissippi  River  have  benefited  direct 
and  Individually  from  the  constant  e 
forts  of  the  Senator.  His  work  in  th 
respect  will  continue  to  be  effectual  ar 
beneficial  for  many  years  In  the  futui 
In  a  public  sense,  the  whole  nation  h, 
profited  and  practically  every  parish 
the  state  has  received  benefits  direct 
or  indirectly.  As  the  Senator  himse 
liked  to  express  it,  he  "majored" 
Federal  waterways  and  floodways.  H 
tremendous  influence  was  always  e\ 
dent  and.  In  fact,  continues  even  aft 
his  passing.  No  greater  tribute  to  tl 
Senator's  sincerity  and  personal  pop 
larlty  among  his  colleagues  could  1 
paid  to  him  or  serve  In  recognition 
his  statesmanship. 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The    reports    from    our    friends,    the 
JDunty  agents,   are  not   as   plentiful  this 
sue  as  they  have  been  before  but  those 
at  we  have  received  give  a   good  pic- 
re    of   the    condition    of   the    crops    In 
e   various    sections    of    the    sugar    dis- 
ict.     Since    receiving    most    of    the    re- 
orts    listed   below   heavy   showers   have 
[een  fairly   general   over  the   sugar  ter- 
iitory   and   we   believe   that  the    anxiety 
idlcated  In   some  of  the   reports   about 
ihe    dry    weather    has    alleviated    to    a 
treat  extent  since  they  were  mailed  In. 

\  Iberville   Parish.    This    is   the   first 

[eport    that    we    have    had    from    R.    J. 

|)adeaux,  Jr.,  In  a  number  of  issues  and 

f/e  are  glad   to   be   able   to    report   that 

[e  says  that  the  cane  crop   in   Iberville 

Parish   is    now   exceptionally   good.     His 

eport    was    mailed    on    May    20th    and 

t  that  time  rain  was  seriously  needed. 

ertlllzatlon,    Mr.    Badeaux    states,    has 

leen    completed    with    the    needs     met. 

.P.  36-105   and  C.P.   34-120  are  look- 

Qg  very   good   In   the   plant   cane.    Mr. 

kdeaux   further   states   that   the   fallow 

lowing  of  Johnson  grass  Infested  lands 

ast  summer  will  pay  dividends  this  fall 

"  the  canes   get  favorable  weather. 

Lafourche    Parish.     A.    C.    Moreau 

dvised  us  on  May  20th  that  the  cane 

:rop    In    Lafourche    Parish    was    looking 

ine  and  that  stands  have  g^enerally  im- 

)roved     throughout     the     Parish.      The 

vork  of  fertilizing  the  canes   was   about 

ompleted    on    that    date    and    some    of 

he  crop   was   being  laid   by.    The   corn 

rop    In    Lafourche    Parish    is    also    fine. 

vlr.  Moreau  stated  that  rain  was  needed 

It   the   time    of   his    report    but-  we    feel 

ure   that   that    situation    has    now    been 

emedled.     Commenting    of    the    results 

)f  spraying  the   potato   crop   for  disease 

:ontrol,    Mr.    Moreau     states     that    the 

praying    gave    an    Increase    of    1,400    to 

.,600  pounds  of  potatoes  per  acre  over 

he     unsprayed     fields.       These     results 

vere    born    out    In    five    demonstrations 

:onducted  over  the  parish. 


St.  Mary  Parish.  The  condition  of 
the  cane  crop  In  St.  Mary  Parish  is 
satisfactory,  according  to  a  report  re- 
ceived from  P.  J.  deGravelles,  with  the 
crop  clean  and  well  cultivated.  The 
stands  of  the  plant  canes  and  first  year 
stubble  crops  are  very  good  with  but 
few  exceptions,  but  bad  stands  of  sec- 
ond year  stubble  are  rather  general 
throughout  his  Parish,  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  corn  crop  In  St.  Mary 
Parish  by  grass  worms  and  army 
worms,  Mr.  deGravelles  is  able  to  state 
that  the  corn  in  his  district  Is  also  very 
good.  A  concerted  campaign  for  the 
control  of  Johnson  grass  by  fallow 
plowing  is  being  carried  on  In  St.  Mary 
Parish. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  A.  B.  Curet 
sent  in  his  report  from  Pointe  Coupee 
Parish  on  May  21st  and  stated  that  the 
cane  crop  In  his  district  Is  generally 
promising.  Plant  canes  are  In  fine 
shape  and  the  stubble  crop  Is  doing 
well  in  those  fields  where  the  Johnson 
p-rass  infestation  is  not  too  bad.  Mr. 
Curet  stated  that  a  rain  was  needed 
when  he  mailed  his  report.  The  farmers 
In  his  district  are  hopeful  that  they  will 
have  a  fairly  good  crop  this  year  but, 
Mr.  Curet  says,  the  Johnson  grass 
problem    Is    becoming   serious. 

Iberia  Parish.  Renortln?  from 
Iberia  Parish  on  May  27th  W.  E.  Wil- 
liams advises  us  that  the  sugarcane 
crop  is  looking  fine  throughout  his  dis- 
trict. We  quote  Mr.  Williams'  report. 
"Farmers  have  the  best  prospects  for  a 
corn  crop  I  have  ever  seen  In  this  Par- 
ish in  the  last  10  years.  Cotton  Is  do- 
In!?  well  In  the  cotton  growing  sections. 
Rice  Is  showing  up  well. 

"A  one  inch  rain  occurring  on  May 
26th  was  very  beneficial  to  all  crops, 
however,  another  inch  rain  would  be 
helpful. 

(Continued  on  Page  270) 
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1947  PROGRESS  REPORT*-- DRAINAGE  RESEARCH 
FOR  SUGAR  CANE  LAND  IN  SOUTHERN  LOUISIANA 

/.  L.  Saveson,  Drainage  Engineer,  JJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Research 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  out- 
line the  work  and  results  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1947  of  the  project  Drainage 
Research  for  sugar  cane  land.  This 
project  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Research  and  the  Lou- 
isiana   Agricultural    Experiment    Station. 

The  year  1947  was  an  unusual  one 
with  regard  to  rainfall.  At  the  test  areas 
the  first  four  months  had  an  excess  of 
approximately  13  inches  of  rainfall  with 
February  being  deficient  by  3.57  inches. 
The  next  six  months  had  a  deficiency 
of  approximately  13  inches  and  the  last 
two  months  had  an  excess  of  approxi- 
mately 8  inches. 

Cut  Crowning 

(Turtlebacking) 

Yields  from  test  areas  are  as  follows: 
Other  Test  Areas 

A  small  test  area  was  worked  on  the 
St.  Delphine  Plantation  in  Feb.  1947. 
This  area  had  been  in  pasture  for  three 
years  previous  for  the  control  of  John- 
son grass.  It  was  planted  to  corn  on 
6  ft.  rows  in  1947  and  interplanted  with 
beans. 

The  following  are  the  corn  yields 
from  this   area: 


Area 

Acres 

Ba. 
per 
Acre 

Treatment 

Check  Plot- -__ 
Test  Plot  No.  1_ 
Test  Plot  No.  2. 

4.3 

4.7 
5.3 

20.78 
28.96 
40.02 

Rowed  &  plowed  coi 
ventional  method 

Crowned- Whirlwind 
Terracer 

Crowned- Whirlwind 
Terracer 

Note:  Test  Plot  No.  1  had  poor  stand  of  corn.  The  d. 
termination  of  pounds  per  bushel  were  not  made.  Tl 
above  yields  are  on  the  basis  of  82  pounds  per  bushel. 

There  is  one  significant  point  that  th 
yields  for  1947  point  out.  That  is  tha 
both  corn  and  cane  grown  on  we] 
drained  land  is  better  able  to  withstan( 
periods  of  droughts.  The  yields  furthe 
point  that  the  increase  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  work.  This  phas 
will  be  discussed  later  in  the   report. 

This  years  field  work  consisted 
putting  the  cut  crowning  (turtleback 
ing)  work  on  a  larger  scale  of  operatioi 
to  ascertain  volume  costs. 

The  work  done  in  1946  on  the  Smith 
field  Plantation  was  on  a  one-cut  basis 
Considerable  time  was  spent  on  th 
Smithfield  test  area  experimenting  wit 
various  techniques;  therefore  the  cost 
ascertained  were  not  applicable  whe: 
the  work  would  be  undertaken  by  suga 
planters. 

The  volume  test  area  was  located  o: 
the  Westover   Plantation   at   Port  AUer 


1946 


Yields  St.  Delphine  Test  Area  No.  1 


Treatment 


Tons /Acre 


Total 
Tons 


Mill 
Run 


Standard 


Brix 


Sucrose 


Purity 


Sugar 
per  Ton 


Sugar 
per  Acr' 


Graded- -- 
Ungraded. 


6.4 
6.3 


166.83 
139.68 


26.07 
22.17 


26.72 
22.24 


15.68 
16.13 


12.49 
12.05 


79.76 
74.73 


167.46 
155.3 


More  oer  acre. 


3.9 


4.48 


4365.'; 
3443. ( 


922./ 


1947 

Yields  St.  Delphine  Test  Area  No 

.  1 

Acres 

Tons/Acre 

Standard 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
Ton 

Sugar 
Acre 

Treatment 

Total 
Tons 

MiU 
Run 

Graded-.-     • 

6.4 
6.3 

More  per 

95.87 

84.48 

acre------ 

14.98 
13.42 

16.67 
14.69 

17.75 
17.63 

13.76 
13.48 

77.60 
76.38 

185.14 
179.86 

2773. 4( 
2413. 7i 

Ungraded 

1.56  1          1.98 

359. 6J 
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.a.  This  test  area  consists  of  18  cuts, 
cuts  wide  and  3  cuts  long  of  approxi- 
aately  73  acres.  The  cuts  vary  in  width 
rem  170  to  330  feet.  It  is  located  on 
J.  S.  Highway  71,  approximately  10 
ailes  west  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  area 
i^as  worked  the  spring  of  1947  and 
ontinued  in  fallow  until  the  fall  of  1947 
i^hen  it  was  planted  to  sugar  cane, 
>Jine    cuts    on    the    Westover    test    area 


were  crowned  with  the  Parsons  Whirl- 
wind terracer.  A  motor  grader  was 
used  for  moving  the  earth  next  to  the 
ditch  which  the  terracer  could  not  reach. 
This  earth  was  spoiled  into  the  furrow 
left  by  the  terracer.  The  cuts  were  gone 
over  three  times  to  get  a  crown.  Oper- 
ating costs  for  this  work  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Equipment 

Hours 
per 
Acre 

Acres 

per 

9  hr.  day 

Cost 
per 
Acre 

Remarks 

V^-9  Farm  tractor  &  Parsons  Whirl- 
wind Terracer  ■  ■_ 

4.34 

2.07 

7.30 

Moving  earth  to  center  of  cuts.  Tractor  in  3rd  speed 
operating  2  cuts  long,  3  times  over. 

^-9  Farm  tractor  &  Parsons  Whirl- 
wind Terracer                  ,   . 

6.14 

1.47 

9.91 

Moving  earth  to  center  of  cuts.  Tractor  in  2nd  speed 
operating  2  cuts  long,  3  times  over. 

V-9  Farm  tractor  &  Parsons  Whirl- 
wind Terracer 

8.0 

1   13 

12.61 

Moving  earth  to  center  of  cuts.  Tractor  in  2nd  speed 
operating  1  cut  long,  3  times  over. 

Using  tractor  and  pull  grader  instead 
if  motor  grader  increased  above  cost 
jiQc  per  acre.  The  cost  figures  above  in- 
lude  fuel,  oil,  repairs,  depreciation  of 
he  equipment,  and  operator  at  50c  per 
our. 

The  above  cost  figures  reveal  that  the 
Dnger  the  area  worked  the  more  eco- 
'lOmical  the  work.  Working  the  cut  in 
Jocks  of  two  long  reduced  the  time 
Dst  in  turning,  with  a  reduction  in  costs 
if  $2.70  per  acre  and  a  reduction  in 
ours  per  acre,  2.14  hours.  The  ter- 
acer  was  not  raised  to  cross  the  divid- 
Qg  head  land.  The  head  land  being 
ard,  very  little  earth  was  disturbed 
nd  no  particular  damage  done  on  the 
ead  land. 

Description 

Three  cuts  crowned  with  the  Parsons 
Vhirlwind  terracer  using  the  island 
laethod.  The  island  method  tried  is 
imilar  to  the  one  used  in  constructing 
erraces.  The  machine  was  started  ap- 
)roximately  1/4  of  the  width  of  the  cut 
rom  each  lateral  ditch.  This  area  was 
rarked  until  the  ditch  was  encountered. 


Then  the  machine  was  started  approxi- 
mately 1/3  the  width  of  the  cut  from 
the  •  lateral  ditches,  reworking  the  area 
until  the  ditch  was  encountered.  This 
place  of  starting  being  the  place  the 
earth  was  thrown  towards  the  middle 
by  the  first  operation.  The  second  oper- 
ation was  repeated  until  the  thrown 
earth  met  in  the  center  of  the  cut.  The 
earth  became  so  pulverized  by  rework- 
ing that  the  machine  would  not  throw 
it.  The  tractor  operator  also  could  not 
keep  his  furrows  straight  so  a  uniform 
crown  was  not  obtained.  In  order  for 
this  method  to  be  workable  it  would 
require  a  better  skilled  operator  and 
leave  the  earth  settle  between  workings. 

Nine  cuts  of  the  Westover  test  area 
were  crowned  with  a  bulldozer.  A 
motor  grader  was  used  to  smooth  the 
cuts  after  dozing.  Operating  costs  for 
this  work  are  as   follows: 

Cuts  that  adjoin  canals  have  con- 
siderable earth  from  the  canal  excava- 
tion to  move  in  order  to  form  a  crown 
to  the  cut.  This  earth  is  often  com- 
pacted  since   it   is    generally   used   for   a 


SIX  CENTER 

CUTS 

Equipment 

Hours 
per 
Acre 

Acres 

per 

9  hr.  day 

Cost 
per 
Acre 

Remarks 

iulldozer  and  Motor  Grader. 

3.43 

2.62 

11.72 

Moving  earth  to  center  of  cut  after  cutting  shoulder 
motor  with  grader.     Smoothing  cut  with  motor  grad- 
er after  bulldozing. 

CUTS  ALONG  MAIN  CANAL 


•ulldozer  and  Motor  Grader. 


7.41 


1.21 


25.27 


Moving  earth  from  road  and  adjacent  area  p  ed  by 
canal  excavating  and  cut  crowning.  Cutting  .s  ould- 
er  and  smoothing  cuts  and  road  after  bulldozing. 
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roadway.  If  sufficient  earth  is  available 
it  is  more  often  desirable  to  slope  the 
entire  cut  to  the  first  lateral  ditch  rather 
than  crowning  the  cut.  The  crowning  of 
cuts  on  a  volume  basis  reduces  the  cost 
as  follows:  Smithfield  Test  area,  1946- 
Versus-Westover  Test  Area,  1947. 

1.  Parsons  Whirlwind  terracer  ^16.59 
per  acre  to  ^7.20  per  acre. 

2.  Bulldozer  $29.94  per  acre  to  $11.72 
per  acre. 

The  cut  crowning  work  for  1947  con- 
cludes three  seasons  work  with  the 
practice.  The  following  observations 
have  been  made  during  this  period. 

1.  Increased  yields  more  than  pay  for 
installing  the  practice. 

A.  Corn — Corn  yields  were  doubled 
on  test  area  #1  at  St.  Delphine 
in  1946  from  13  to  26  bushels  per 
acre.  On  test  area  #2  in  1947 
corn  yields  were  increased  from 
20.78  to  28.96  and  40.02  with  an 
average  increase  of  13.71  bushels 
more   per   acre. 

B.  Sugar  Cane — Test  area  #1  on  St. 
Delphine  plantation  for  two  years 
shows  a  total  increased  return  on 
a  cane  basis  $50.27  on  a  sugar 
basis  $62.06.  1946,  on  a  cane 
basis  34.04  on  a  sugar  basis  44.72 
and  1947  on  a  cane  basis  16.23  on 
a  sugar  basis  17.34.  The  practice 
costing  from  $7.30  to  11.72  per 
acre. 

2.  Sugar  cane  is  light  along  the  edge 
of  the  crowned  cuts  but  the  increased 
yields  in  the  center  of  the  cuts  will  more 
than  offset  it. 

3.  The  Parsons  Whirlwind  terracer 
gives  the  lowest  cost  per  acre  when  the 
arrangement  of  cuts  are  such  to  work 
more  than  one  cut  in  length  but  takes 
longer  to  complete  the  work. 

4.  Bulldozers  give  a  higher  cost  per 
acre  but  completes  the  work  faster  and 
does  work  of  a  better  quality.  Since 
the  operator  has  better  control  of  the 
movement  of  earth  and  can  fill  in  the 
low  depressions. 

5.  Cuts  have  been  crowned  from  ap- 
proximately 130  feet  to  330  feet  in 
width.    From   a  construction  standpoint, 


it  is  the  feehng  at  the  project,  that  ap 
proximately  250  feet  is  the  maximui 
width  of  cut  that  can  be  crowned  satif 
factorily  with  bulldozers  and  Whirlwin 
terracers. 

6.  Further  work  is  needed  on  th 
practice  to  ascertain:  ^ 

A.  The  minimum  crown  which  wi" 
give  satisfactory  drainage. 

B.  Further  work  with  other  types  ( 
equipment  or  combinations  ( 
equipment  plows,  scrapers,  an 
etc.  I 

C.  Feasibility  of  grading  the  cuij 
lengthwise  to  lessen  the  numb( 
of  quarter  drains   required. 

Lateral  Ditches 

Lateral  ditch  construction  has  bee 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  ci 
crowning  work. 

At  the  project  a  sloping  side  bucb 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  or 
manufacturer  in  1944.  This  type 
bucket  is  now  being  built  by  three  di 
ferent  manufacturers.  There  are  ao 
proximately  30  being  used  in  the  car 
territory  in  conjunction  with  straddi 
draglines.  ! 

The  question  of  cleaning  later,: 
ditches  before  crowning  or  after  is  oftej 
raised.  It  is  the  thinking  at  the  projeij 
if  the  cut  is  crowned  with  a  Parsor 
Whirlwind  terracer  the  ditch  should  b 
cleaned  first.  If  the  cut  is  crowned  witi 
a  bulldozer  .it  is  an  advantage  to  cleai 
after  crowning.  The  spoil  taken  to  tlj 
center  when  the  cut  is  smoothed  with  i 
grader  or  gathered  with  the  bulldoz': 
and  taken  to  the  center  as  a  secon 
operation. 

The  crowning  of  cuts  along  with  tli 
fallow  plowing  program  for  control  (| 
Johnson  grass  is  increasing  the  siltiri 
problem  of  lateral  ditches.  It  is  felt  ; 
the  project  that  the  problem  warran' 
consideration. 

Mole  Drainage 

Machines  for  installing  mole  drair 
have  been  the  greatest  limiting  factor  i 
mole  drainage  work.  Points  do  not  ru 
perfect  for  all  depths  since  the  lengt 
of  the  beam. does  not  change.  Machine 
cannot  readily  change  depth  while  ope 
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atlng  in  order  to  install  mole  drains  on 
a  grade.  Those  that  can  be  readily 
changed  while  operating  require  chang- 
ing the  pitch  of  the  point  which  cannot 
readily  be  accomplished.  In  view  of  this 
limiting  factor  a  test  machine  was  con- 
structed in  1946  for  determining  some 
basic  information  on  the  length  of  beam 
for  various  depths,  and  to  develop  a 
machine  that  the  beam  lengthens  as  the 
depth  is  increased.  Also  to  study  means 
of  lessening  the  power  required  to  pull 
the  machine  and  eventually  develop  a 
machine  of  less  cost  than  the  present 
machines.  The  experimental  machine 
has  been  built  and  test  runs  made. 
Tests  were  also  run  on  water  lubrication 
of  the  blade  and  point. 

The  project  is  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing   some    refinements    on    a    mole    ma- 


:hi] 


^hich  it  has  developed,  based  on 


the  data  obtained  with  the  test  machine. 
The  beam  lengthened  as  the  depth 
increases.  The  pitch  of  the  point  is  con- 
stant. The  depth  can  be  changed  by  a 
hydraulic  cyhnder  while  operating.  This 
machine  operates  very  satisfactorily  in 
installing  mole  drains.  A  sled  was  used 
for  transporting  the  machine  when  the 
point  is  out  of  the  ground  both  in  the 
field  and  on  the  highway.  This  sled  is 
giving  trouble  in  gathering  trash.  Plans 
are  now  being  prepared  to  discard  the 
sled  and  use  a  latch  and  arm  on  the 
tractor  for  transporting. 

Drawbar  tests  were  made  with  the 
principle  of  water  lubricating  the  mole 
point  and  blade  using  experimental  mole 
machine.  The  blade  and  point  were 
constructed  hollow  and  perforated. 

The  results  of  this  test  are  as  follows: 


Non-Lubricated 

Wat  er-Lubricated 

Reduction 

Lbs.  Pull 

H.  P. 

Lbs.  Pull 

H.  P. 

Lbs.  Pull 

H.  P. 

%  H.  P. 

10,800 
9,000 

32.98 
27.5 

8,400 
6,900 

25.65 
2.107 

2,400 
2,100 

7.33 
6.4 

22% 
23.27% 

Average. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately 22%'  reduction  in  horse  power 
"equired  and  a  reduction  of  2400  lbs. 
Irawbar  pull.  In  order  to  make  water 
ubrication  of  the  blade  practical  we 
,vill  probably  have  to  do  some  other 
vork,  since  the  present  set  up  uses  con- 
;iderable  water. 

Three  cuts  were  mole  drained  on  the 
Louisiana  Su2:ar  Station  for  the  control 
)f  seepage.  This  work  is  under  obser- 
-^ation  at  this  time. 

Contemplated  Work  for  1948 

Land  Grading: 

1.  Tests  with  land  plane  as  a  usable 
tool  in  reducing  the  number  of 
quarter  drains  required. 

2.  Trials  with  different  degrees  of  cut 
crowning  to  ascertain  optimum 
crown   for  adequate  drainage. 

Mole  Drainage: 

1.  Continue  machine  development 
work. 

2.  Re-mole  test  area  on  Cinclare 
Plantation. 

3.  Set  up  three  test  arsas  with  de- 
veloped machine. 


Lateral  Ditches: 

Start  setting  up  study  on  different 
shapes  of  lateral  ditches. 

NOTE:  The  amount  of  contemplated 
work  for  1948  is  reduced  from  previous 
years  due  to  curtailment  of  funds. 

As  a  side  light  to  the  project  two 
Field  Days  were  held  at  the  Westover 
test  area  on  May  28,  1947  with  an  at- 
tendance of  Operations  personnel  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  working  in  the 
cane  territory  and  interested  District 
Supervisors.  On  July  5  the  Extension 
Service  held  a  Field  Day  and  approxi- 
mately 200  attended. 

Few   articles   were   published  in    1947. 

Publications 

LI.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Clip 
Sheet  of  June  8,  1947— 'Turtlebacks 
Shed  Raindrops". 

The  Sugar  Journal  of  December  1947 
— "Drainage  Research  for  Sugar  Cane 
Land  in   Southern  Louisiana". 


m. 


*This  progress  report  compiled  for  Contact  Committee  of 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
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LEAGUE  PROTESTS  WAGE  INCREASES 


I 


The  two  letters  printed  below  set  forth  the  position  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  with  respect  to  production  and  cultivation  wage  increases  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district.     The  letters  are  self-explanatory. 


May  21,  1948 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
Sugar  Branch 

Production    and    JMarketing    Administra- 
tion 
LL   S.  Department  of  Agricuture 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Myers: 

We  write  you  to  confirm  the  several 
discussions  representatives  of  this  or- 
ganization have  had  with  representa- 
tives of  your  branch  with  reference  to 
the  determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
production  and  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
in  Louisiana  during  the  calendar  year 
1948,  which  was  issued  on  January  16, 
1948. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  with  refer- 
ence to  these  wage  rates  at  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana,  on  July  26,  1947,  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  appeared, 
through  the  writer  as  Chairman  of  its 
Labor      Committee,      representing      the 


as  to  the  1948  cultivating  wage  deter- 
mination, the  writer  in  his  representa- 
tive  capacity   stated: 

"This  hearing  also  relates  to  the 
planting  and  cultivating  wage  rates 
during  the  calendar  year  1948.  It  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  at  this  time 
what  return  per  ton  of  cane  will  be 
received  from  the  1948  crop.  How- 
ever, unless  there  is  some  significant 
change  in  the  price  of  sugar  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  this  Determination,  it 
appears  proper  that  the  same  per- 
centage increase  should  be  here  ap- 
plied, subject  to  revision  after  issu- 
ance of  the  Determination  if  there  is 
any  significant  change  thereafter  in 
the  price  of  sugar." 

The  1948  production  and  cultivat- 
ing wage  determination  and  the  State- 
ment of  Bases  and  Considerations  is- 
sued in  connection  therewith,  complete 
ly  ignores  the  significant  qualificatior 
to  the  recommendation  of  a   12%   wag( 


Louisiana  producers  or  growers  of  sugar  ijicrease.  Urider  paragraph  (c)^  of  th 
cane.  We  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  1947  harvesting  wage 
rates  and  the  1948  production  and  cul- 
tivating rates,  cognizance  of  which  was 
taken  by  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  his  "Statement  of  Bases 
and  Considerations"  issued  with  the 
Determination. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  the  price 


Statement  of  Bases  and  Considerations 
entitled  "Background",  it  is  stated  thai 
consideration  was  given  to  our  recom- 
mendation, but  it  is  quite  obvious  con 
sideration  was  given  to  only  a  portior 
of  the  recommendation.  I 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  the  pric(| 
of  raw  sugar  on  the  date  of  the  Nevj 
Iberia     hearing     was     6.32     cents     pe 


of  raw  sugar  was  6.32  cents  per  pound,  pound.  On  January  16,  1948,  the  dat 
Considering  the  then  price  of  sugar,  and 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  living, 
we  recommended  that  the  1947  har- 
vesting wages  and  1948  cultivating 
wages  be  increased  12%  over  the  1946 
harvesting  wages  and  1947  cultivating 
wages  respectively,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  such  increased  rates  be 
revised  should  the  price  of  sugar  ad- 
vance  or   recede   significantly.    You   wi" 


of  issuance  of  the  Determination,  th( 
price  was  5.67  cents  per  pound.  W' 
consider  this  a  very  significant  declinij 
in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  prior  to  thi| 
issuance  of  the  Determination,  but  thi| 
Determination  carries  the  full  12^| 
wage  increase.  Further,  the  quote(| 
price  of  raw  sugar  today  is  5.12  centi 
per  pound.  This  is  even  a  more  sig| 
nificant     decline,      but     the      Louisian 


find    at    page    11    of    the    transcript    of     growers    of    sugar    cane    are    paying    th| 
testimony     taken     at    the     New     Iberia      12%   wage  increase.  | 

hearing,     in     making     recommendations  (Continued  on  Page  268) 
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DOMESTIC  SUGAR  REQUIREMENTS      '' 

AGAIN  REVISED 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
ounced  on  May  26th  that  the  quantity 
f  sugar  determined  to  be  required  for 
omestic  consumption  in  1948  has  been 
educed  to  7,000,000  short  tons,  raw 
alue.  This  is  a  reduction  of  500,000 
lort  tons,  raw  value,  from  the  quan- 
ty  determined  to  be  required  for 
omestic  consumption  on  February'  26, 
I  accordance  with  Section  201  of  the 
ugar  Act   of    1948. 

In  announcing  the  revision,  the  De- 
artment  pointed  out  that  current 
agar  distribution  has  been  far  below  a 
!vel  consistent  with  the  use  of  7,500,- 
OO  tons  for  the  year.  So  far  in  1943, 
omestic  sugar  consumption  has  been 
jnning  at  an  annual  rate  only  slightly 
bove  6  million  tons,  and  wholesale 
rices   have  declined  materially. 

Although  distribution  is  expected  to 
,icrease  during  the  summer  and  fall 
:hen  sugar  consumption  is  normally  at 
s  seasonal  peak,  it  is  doubtful  that 
^avy  consumption  in  those  months 
ill  compensate  entirely  for  the  low  dis- 
ibution  to  date.  The  continued  reduc- 
on  of  stocks  held  by  consumers  and 
le  distributing  trade   will   place   an   ad- 


ditional burden  on  our  transportation 
and  distributive  system  when  peak  de- 
mand  hits. 

In  emphasizing  that  the  Sugar  Act 
is  designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
both  consumers  and  those  engaged  in 
the  domestic  sugar  industry,  officials 
of  the  Department  said  that  inflation- 
ary sugar  prices  have  been  prevented 
throughout  the  war  and  postwar  period 
to  date  and  the  danger  of  such  prices 
is  now  past.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  foreign  purchasing  power,  a  surplus 
of  sugar  is  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumers. However,  the  Department  can- 
not, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  permit  sugar  prices  to 
fall  to  depression  levels  w^hile  prices  of 
things  farmers  buy  remain  high. 
Neither  should  working  inventories  be- 
come so  depleted  that  local  shortages 
develop  in  the  heavy  consuming 
months.  In  view  of  the  large  stocks  on 
hand  January  1,  1948,  the  revised  de- 
termination will  permit  total  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  for  the  year  to 
be  considerably  above  7,000,000  tons. 
In  the  event  demand  should  increase 
beyond  the  level  now  provided  for,  the 
consumption    estimate   can   be   increased. 


,!'1 


ARREAU  ELECTED  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

OF  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION 


Henry  W.  Jarreau,  of  New  Orleans, 
as  been  elected  to  succeed  Lester  Gi- 
ird  as  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
:ate  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation, 
his  announcement  was  made  during 
it  past  week.  Other  officers  of  the 
orporation  are  R.  M.  Murphy,  of 
ew  Orleans,   President,   E.  N.   Kearny, 

New   Orleans,    1st    Vice-President,    J. 

Munson,   of  Houma,   2nd   Vice-Presi- 

mt,   and   Mrs.    O.    C.   Schulz,    of   New 

rleans.    Assistant    Treasurer. 

The    chano^e    in    the    Secretary-Treas- 

:  er  of  the   Corporation  was   made   nf^c- 


essary  when  Lester  Girard,  wdio  has 
been  with  the  crop  financing  agency  for 
over  twenty  years,  decided  to  accept  a 
position  as  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
Valite  Corporation,  effective  June  1st. 
Mr.  Jarreau  has  been  connected  with 
the  State  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  the  past  fifteen  years  In  the 
capacity  of  bookkeeper  and  is,  of  course, 
the  logical  man  to  take  over  the  duties 
relinquished  by  Mr.  Girard.  Daniel  G. 
Delatte  has  been  employed  as  the  new 
bookkeeper. 
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(Continued  from  Page  266) 
We  write  this  letter,  not  with  the 
hope  or  expectation  of  any  change  in 
the  1948  production  and  cultivating 
wage  Determination,  as  such  change 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this 
late  date.  However,  we  do  desire  to 
place  the  Louisiana  producers  of  sugar 
cane  on  record  as  making  formal  pro- 
test. We  hope  this  protest  will  in  some 
measure  protect  the  Louisiana  growers 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  situ- 
ation in  the  future. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 
E.  W.  McNEIL, 

Chairman,   Labor   Committee 

°       May  28,   1948 
Mr.  E.  W.  McNeil 
Chairman,  Labor  Committee 
Cinclare,  Louisiana 
Dear  Mac: 

I  received  yours  of  the  21st,  enclos- 
ing original  copy  of  letter  to  Larry 
Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
in  connection  with  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 


STSUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 


production  and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
in   Louisiana. 

I  personally  presented  the  letter  tc 
Alyers  and  discussed  the  subject  mattei 
rather  thoroughly  with  him.  Mr.  Allen 
Chief  of  the  Wage  &  Price  Division 
was  present.  They  agreed  that  the) 
would  make  an  appropriate  reply,  anc 
I  asked  them  particularly  to  give  thei: 
reaction  to  the  various  points  of  viev 
expressed  in  your  letter. 

They  discussed  with  me  whethe 
Louisiana  would  not  prefer  to  have  oni 
determination  made  for  all  wages  oi 
cultivation  as  well  as  harvesting.  Allen' 
idea  was  to  have  it  on  a  fiscal  yea 
basis  so  that  the  hearings  could  be  hel( 
about  May  and  the  wages  announce 
for  all  operations  from  July  to  Jun( 
Incidentally,  this  is  the  practice  bein 
followed  in  Florida  and  the  Suga 
Branch  tells  me  that  it  is  working  satis 
factorily  there.  You  might  want 
talk  to  Grayson  about  that. 

I    told    Myers    that    your    purpose 
writing  the  letter  was  primarily  to  su 
gest  that  the  reduction  in  prices  shoul 
be    given    major    consideration    in    cor 
nection   with   the   hearings    and   the   d^ 
termination  on  harvesting  wages,  but 
was    sure   it   was    also   your   purpose 
direct     the      attention     of     the      Sug. 
Branch  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  beir 
paid    in    the    production    of    this    yea 
crop    are    based    upon    last   year's    pri 
and,       therefore,       some       consideratic 
should    be    given    to    an   increased    pri 
in  the   last   half   of  the   year,   otherwi 
the   minimum   wage    rate   for   harvestii 
would   have   to   be   on   a    reduced   bas 

May  I  suggest  that  your  letter 
Myers,  and  possibly  this  reply,  mig 
well  be  the  subject  of  distribution 
Louisiana.  You  may  want  to  consid 
submitting  your  letter  for  publicati 
in  the  Bulletin. 

With   all  good   wishes. 

Very  truly  yours,    C.  J.  BOURG 


r^i  MARHBTS 

(May  28,  1948) 

The   major   development   affecting  t 

sn^ar  markets  since  our  last  report  w 

the  500,000  ton  reduction  in  quotas  a 

nounced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultu 
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n  May  27th.  This  reduced  the  esti- 
lated  consumption  requirements  for 
he  Continental  United  States  to  7,000,- 

00  tons  for   1948. 

Prices  in  the  #S  future  market  have 
een  working  their  way  slowly  upward 
uring  the  two  week  period  under  re- 
lew,  indicating  that  the  trade  antici- 
ated  the  quota  reduction,  and  the 
verall  advance  has  been  from  21  to  23 
oints  since  the  close  of  the  markets  on 
/[ay  12th.  Today  July  closed  at  4.83, 
n  advance  of  22  points  since  May 
2th;  September  closed  at  4.88,  up  23 
oints;  and  December  closed  at  4.85, 
^hlch  Is  a  21  point  advance  for  the 
leriod.  March  1949  closed  today  at 
.57  and  May  1949  closed  at  4.59,  both 
p  23  points  since  May  12th.  It  Is 
gnificant  to  note,  however,  that  there 
as  been  no  wild  scramble  to  Invest  in 
Ugar  futures  and  that  the  market  ap- 
fears  to  have  leveled  off. 
j  The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be 
lat  the  reduction  may  be  sufficient  to 
abllize  prices  around  their  present 
vels  but  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
ipply    picture    at    the    present    time    to 

dicate  much  chance  of  the  market 
orking  Its  way  back  to  anywhere  near 
le  6.32  price  that  was  prevailing  when 
le  first  consumption  estimate  was  an- 
Dunced  early  In  January. 

We    believe    that    most    observers    will 

1  surprised  if  the  1948  consumption  of 
igar  runs  much  over  6,500,000  tons. 

The  spot  raw  sugar  price  today  Is 
25  which  Is  an  advance  of  20  points 
nee  the  close  of  the  market  on  May 
!th. 

The  long  looked  for  reduction  In  the 
it  prices  of  the  major  refiners  finally 
:curred  on  May  13th  when  the  Na- 
Dnal  Sugar  Refining  Company  reduced 
>  prices  25  points  to  7.50  and  the 
her   refiners   did   likewise.     Sucrest   cut 

7.45. 

On  May  14th  the  American  an- 
3unced  a  reduction  to  7.40  in  specl- 
d  competitive  territory  and  the  New 
deans  refiners  all  reduced  to  the  7.40 
^ure.     These  prices   are   still   prevailing 

this   writing. 
The    sales    of    actual    sugars    recorded 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For   information, 
contact   your  local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,  Donaldsonville,  La. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 
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! 

during  the  period  were  as  follows:  30, 
000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  Ma; 
13th,  for  the  second  half  of  May  ship 
ment,  at  5.05  to  Pepsi  Cola;  18,001 
bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  May  14th,  fo 
the  second  half  of  June  shipment,  a 
5.10  to  an  operator;  2,000  tons  of  PhiHp 
pines,  on  May  18th,  for  August-Sep 
tember  shipment,  at  5.15  to  American 
25,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  Ma; 
18th,  for  the  first  half  of  June  ship 
ment,  at  5.10  to  American;  2,000  ton 
of  Philippines,  on  May  19th,  for  June 
July  shipment,  at  5.15  to  an  operator 
a  Cuba  cargo  with  output  options,  o] 
May  19th,  for  prompt  shipments,  a 
5.12  to  a  New  Orleans  refiner;  15, 00^ 
bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  May  19th,  fo 
the  first  half  of  July  delivery,  at  5.1 
to  an  operator;  2,000  tons  of  Philip 
pines,  on  May  20th,  for  June-Jul-, 
shipment,  at  5.15  to  National;  120,00 
bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  May  20th,  fc 
June  clearance,  at  5.15  to  American 
55,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  Msl 
21st,  clearing  June  3rd,  at  5.15  to  rJ 
fined  Syrups;  3,000  tons  of  Cubas,  o 
May  21st,  for  June  shipment,  at  5.1 
New  Orleans  basis  to  a  New  Orlear 
refiner;  3,000  tons  of  Philippines,  c 
May  26th,  for  September-October  shif 
ment  at  5.25  to  an  operator;  80.00 
bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  May  27t 
for  the  second  half  of  June-first  ha 
of  July  shipment  at  5.25  to  Americai 
and  15,000  bags  of  raws  from  St.  Croi 
on  May  27th,  due  June  26th  at  5.^ 
to   Sucrest. 
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CROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Pafe  261) 
"Farmers  are  really  awakening  to  t 
fact  that  Johnson  grass  is  becoming 
major  pest  throughout  the  Parish, 
lot  of  leading  farmers  are  poisoning  ai 
using  other  methods,  such  as  fallc 
plowing,  to  bring  it  under  contrj 
Livestock  owners  are  beginning  to  ui 
DDT  for  fly  and  insect  pest  control 
a  large  scale.  The  Parish  Police  Ju 
has  agreed  to  supply,  free  of  co 
DDT  to  charge  vats  whereby  farm( 
in  each  community  can  dip  their  cat 
for  pest  control." 
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the  NEW 


P&H  CANELOADER 


with  "BARRAS 
patented  piler 


A  Two -Purpose  Machine  •  •  • 

I.  Loads  Cane 
2.  Cleans  Ditches 


The  new  P4H  Caneloader  is  engineered  for 
the  cane  fields  —  not  an  adapted  machine. 
That's  why  it's  the  only  machine  providing 
12  months'  service.  In  the  cutting  season,  it 
loads  cane  swiftly  and  at  low  cost  —  other 
times  it  serves  as  a  dragline  for  efficient 
ditch  cleaning.  Changeover  is  fast  and  easy. 


Designed   specifically   for   sugor   cane   growers   — 

the   new   P&H    Caneloader    is    easily   converted    to 

dragline.     Bucket  has  special   design   for   cleaning 

small  draining  ditches. 


le  1,  1948 


A  Few  of  Many  Important  Features 

#  Has   "Barras"    patented   piler 

#  Hydraulic  leveling  adjusts  for  uneven  terrain 
and  for  wide  or  narrow  rows 

#  Independent  traction  clutches  and  brakes  on 
each  wheel  for  better  steering  in  heavy  mud 

#  Four  forward  and   reverse  speeds 

#  One-man  operation  —  faster  and 
easier  operation 

For  complete  information  on  this  versatile 
new  P&H  Caneloader  see  Dunham-Pugh, 
Baton  Rouge  or  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Otherwise  write  to  address  below. 


PsH 


CANELOADERS 

4639  W.  National  Ave. 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 
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WOOLERY   JUNIOR    WEED    BURNERS 


Model  "A"  Woolery  Junior  Weed  Burner  Unit 

The  Model  **A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adap 
tability.  It  may  be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or  i 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tractor  or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  high 
ways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation,  ditches,  etc. 

The  Model  "D"  is  a 
self-propelled  unit  built 
on  an  angle  steel  frame 
and  mounted  on  a  two- 
wheel  chassis  with  eith- 
er steel  or  rubber  tires. 
It  is  especially  adapted 
for  flame  cultivation  be- 
tween crop  rows  on  su- 
garcane and  pineapple 
plantations.  Shields  are 
provided  on  each  side 
of  burner  hood  and  are 
adjustable.  They  can 
be  swung  in  and  out, 
raised  and  lowered,  so 
as  to  give  positive  con- 
trol of  flame  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  crop 
plant.  The  entire  space 
up  to  six  feet  between  crop  rows  can 
be  flamed  by  making  one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burn- 
ing alone,  as  it  provides  an  efficient 
means  for  dusting  cotton  crops,  spray- 
ing fruit  orchards,  potatoes  or  any  oth- 
er crops  that  come  within  this  category. 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Pioneer   Inventors   and   Manufacturers   of  Open   Flame   Type  Weed   Burners 


Representative   in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 
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Chemistry  Library. 
Louisiana -^-*sN^  University, 
Universi  '^ 
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CONTROL  THE  BORER 


Kr/odde 

^^        ttiG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Aa^a/ CRYOLITE 


No  need  to  suffer  financial  loss  each 
year  from  that  scourge  of  all  planta- 
tions, the  sugarcane  borer.  Kryocide, 
the  natural  cryolite  will  help  you  bring 
the  pest  under  control.  And  incident- 
ally, borer  control  means  less  red  rot. 

Kryocide  is  economical  to  use  .  .  .  and 
the  savings  in  increased  yield  run  as 
high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre! 

Kryocide  is  easily  and  effectively 
applied  with  standard  dusting  equip- 
ment. Follow  the  recommendations  of 
your  local  experiment  station. 


\PEIiN\ySALT/ 


AGRieVLTlJRAL   CHEMICALS 


PENNSYLVANIA    SALT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bryan,  Texas 
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SOME   OBSERVATIONS  ON  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA 


Bv    W.  M.   Grayson 


In  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
conditions  that  have  affected  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  sugar  mills  during 
the  last  ten  years,  we  have  tabulated 
figures  such  as  normal  juice  extraction, 
sucrose  in  normal  juice,  fiber  in  cane, 
Boiling  House  Efficiency,  that  is,  the 
factors  that  enter  into  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  have  prepared  tables  so  that 
a  visual  comparison  could  be  made. 

These  tables  appearing  on  pages  277 
and  278  cover  a  period  from  1938 
through  the  1947  crop  and  very  clearly 
indicate  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from 
1942  to  the  present  time.  However, 
during  that  period  the  percentage  su- 
crose in  normal  juice  and  the  purity  of 
normal  "juice  have  not  changed  very 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fib-^^r  in 
cane,  which,  as  you  know,  includes 
leaves,  weeds,  field  mud,  and  other 
extraneous  matter,  has  increased  appre- 
ciably with  the  advent  of  mechanical 
harvesting  and  the  shortage  of  hand 
labor. 

While  the  purity  of  the  juice  has  not 
been  lowered  to  any  great  extent,  th.c 
Boilin'^-  House  Efficiency  has  been  con- 
siderably lowered.  This  is  due  to  sev- 
eral factors  and  mud  losses,  undeter- 
mined losses,  and  increased  final  mo- 
lasses losses  each  have  played  a  part. 
The  large  undetermined  loss  is  no  doubt 
due  to  a  lar^e  extent  on  the  f.-^ct  th'it 
the  weight  of  the  mud  extracted  in  tlie 
juice  is  not  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining; the  weight  of  ju'ce  extracted  ex- 
cept in  those  mills  provided  Vv^ith  juice 
scales  and  few  factories  in  Louisiana 
are  provided  with  juice  scales. 

As  you  know,  the  Boilin^:  House  Ef- 
ficiency Number  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  actual  retention  of  sugar  and 
a  theoretical  yield  based  on  some  avail- 
able sugar  formula. 

For  example  the  1947  Boiling.  House 
Efficiency  Number,  93.73,  was  obtained 
by   dividing    149.1    pounds   of   actual    96 


test    sugar    obtained    by    a    figure    com 

puted   as   follows: 

.7061    (Normal  Ext.)   x  .1233    (norma 

juice  sucrose)   x  .877   (retention  figun 

for  76.49  purity  normal  juice)  x  2,00( 

152.70' 
pounds,    divided    by    .96,    or 


.96 


149.1 


equals   159.07,  and    ^    ^-  equals  .9373 

B.H.E.   _^_^ 

Had  the  nornial  extraction  been  74. 
as  it  used  to  be  be;fore  the  trash  situ 
ation  entered  into  the  picture,  the  Boi 
inr.^     House     Efficiency     Number     woul 

149.1 

have  been  only    ,^  '  .  or  .8883.    In  othe 
i  67.83 

words,    the    recovery,    instead    of    bein 

167.83    pounds    as    it    would    have    bee 

based    on    a    normal    extraction    of    74. 

and    12.33    normal    juice    sucrose    and 

B.H.E.   of    100,  was   only    149.1    pound 

or  88.83%  of  that  amount. 

A  glance  at  the  present  sucrose 
cane  shows  that  it,  too,  has  dropped  o 
from  an  average  of  10.18%  from  19: 
to  1942  to  9.82%  from  1943  to  194 
inclusive.  Actual  sucrose  in  cane  is  prol 
ably  no  different  from  that  of  the  fiv' 
year  average  1938-1942  but  for  the  fa 
of  field  mud  and  the  fictitious  resul 
obtained  by  determining  weight  of  vc 
ume   and  solids   in   dilute  juice. 

To  carry  out  the  thought  that  tl 
processor  could  control  the  amount 
trash  entering  the  factory  to  his  ov\ 
advantage  and  increase  his  productic 
by  so  doing,  40  factories  were  select* 
from  the  59  factories  grinding  in  19' 
and  separated  into  three  groups.  Tl 
operating  results  of  these  factories  we 
tabulated  and  a  comparison  made 
their  results.  Graphs  were  also,  plotti 
for  each  group  and  the  same  compar^ 
with  the  average  of  the  groups  and  t 
State  average  for  the  1947  crop.  T 
selection  of  the  different  groups  we 
made  on  the  basis  of  production;  Gro^ 
Number  1  producing  approximately  1 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  on  t 
(Continued  on  Page  311) 
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REPORT  ON  NEW  SUGAR  CANE  VARIETIES 


E.  C.  Simon* 

Associate  Agronomist 

Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station 

May  4,  1948 


The  varietal  program  of  the  Louisiana 
ugar  Experiment  Station  is  progressing 
ery  satisfactorily.  During  the  past  fall, 
fter  conferences  with  the  Agronomists 
nd  Pathologists  of  the  U.S.D.A.  sta- 
on,  Houma,  it  was  agreed  that  both 
tations  would  send  out  to  their  re- 
^ective    test    fields    the 


following    eight 


ew 


C.P.  44-92 
C.P.  45-  73 
C.P.  45-119 
C.P.  45-122 


varieties: 

C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 


45-125 
45-137 
45-155 
45-184 


This  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 
.S.D.A.  Station,  Houma,  and  the 
merican  Sugar  Cane  League,  have  had 
L  operation   for  the   past   several   years 

TABLE  I 

COMPARISON  OF  ANALYSES 

1947  Test  Field  Introductions 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx.  60%  extraction) 

Plant  Cane 


Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Average 
Stalk 

Weight 
(Lbs.) 

Height  in  feet 
Mill  cane 

-3-47 
-16-47 
-5-47 
-18-47 

12.30 
13.90 
15.50 
16.80 

7.37 

9.88 

11.41 

13.58 

59.92 
71.08 
73.61 
80.83 

7 
.97 

C.  P.  44-92 

SI.  crooked 
3.00  -  3.50 

-3-47    , 
-17-47 
-5-47 
-18-47  1 

17.40 
16.70 
18.20 
17.60 

13.74 
12.95 
14.55 
14.26 

78.97 
77.54 
79.95 
81.02 

.98 

C.  P.  45-73 

SI.  crooked 
3.00  -  3.50 

-4-47    ' 
-17-47  \ 
-5-47 
-18-47 

15.20 
16.80 
18.60 
17.80 

11.20 
12.61 
14.79 
14.79 

73.68 
75.06 
79.52 
83.09 

.91 

C.  P.  45-119 

SI. — some  cr. 
3.50  -  4.50 

-3-47    1 

-17-47  i 
-5-47    1 
-18-47 

11.20 
13.70 

14.90 

6.67 
8.65 

10.78 

59.55 
63.14 

72.35 

1.08 

C.  P.  45-122 

SI.  crooked 
3.00  -  3.50 

-3-47 

-17-47 

-5-47 

-18-47     ; 

14.60 
16.50 
17.60 
16.80 

11.44 
13.13 
14.77 
14.07 

78.36 

79.58 
83.92 
83.75 

.70 

C.  P.  45-125 

SI. — -some  cr. 
2.50  -  3.00 

-3-47 
-17-47  I 
-5-47    I 
-18-47 

14.60 
16.40 
17.30 
16.90 

9.96 
12.08 
13.25 
13.39 

68.22 
73.66 
76.59 
79.23 

1.12 

C.  P.  45-137 

SI. — some  cr. 
3.50  -  4.50 

-4-47    { 
-17-47 
-5-47 
-18-47 

13.70 
16.90 
16.80 

8.50 

12.77 
12.69 

62.04 
75.56 

75.54 

1.05 

C.  P.  45-155 

Some  crooked 
3.00  -  4.50 

-3-47    ' 
-17-47  1 
-5-47    i 
-18-47 

14.30 
15.90 
16.70 

9.37 
11.14 
12.27 

65.52 
70.06 
73.47 

1.26 

C.  P.  45-184 

SI. — some  cr. 
3.00  -  4.50 

primary  seed  increase  stations  on  South- 
down and  Smithfield  plantations.  A 
third  primary  increase  station  was 
started  during  the  fall  of  1947  on 
Orange  Grove  plantation.  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana.  Supplies  of  seed  cane  neces- 
sary for  setting  up  the  new  station 
were  supplied  jointly  by  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.S. 
D.A.  Station,  Southdown  and  Smithfield 
were  also  drawn  on  for  seed  supplies 
of  several  varieties  which  they  have 
under  extensive  increase. 

This  Station  sent  to  Smithfield  planta- 
tion last  fall  seed  cane  of  a  total  of 
forty-one  new  varieties. 

As  the  seed  increase  program  now 
stands,    promising   varieties   through   the 

TABLE  II 

COMPARISON  OF  ANALYSES 

1947  Test  Field  Introductions 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx,  60%  extraction) 

First  Stubble  Cane 


Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Average 
Stalk 
Weight 
(Lbs.) 

Height  in  feet 
Mill  cane 

10-3-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-12-47 

14.70 
16.00 
16.60 
17.00 

10.68 
13.73 
13.44 
14.07 

72 .  65 
85.81 
80.96 
82.76 

1.10 

C.  P.  44-92 

SI.  crooked 
3.50  -  4.50 

10-4-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-14-47 

16.30 
15.80 
16.70 
17.60 

12.08 
11.68 
12.54 
13.83 

74.11 
73.92 
75.09 

78.58 

1.29 

C.  P.  45-73 

SI. — some  cr. 
3.50  -  4.25 

10-4-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-14-47 

15.80 
17.70 

17^90 

11.30 
13.98 

14:95 

71.52 

78.98 

83:52 

1.11 

C.  P.  45-119 

SI.  crooked 
3.50  -  4.50 

10-4-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-13-47 

12.30 
13 .  50 
14.90 
15.10 

9.50 

8.16 

10.45 

11.20 

77.24 
60.44 
70.13 
74.16 

1.42 

C.  P.  45-122 

Some  crooked 
3.50  -  4.75 

10-3-47 

10-16-47 

11-5-47 

11-15-47 

15.80 
16.20 

16:60 

12.86 
13.09 

14:54 

81 .  39 
80.80 

87:58 

1.24 

C.  P.  45-125 

Some  coroked 
3.50  -  4.50 

10-4-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-12-47 

15.60 
17.10 
19.20 
18.70 

10.93 
13.52 
15.40 
15.33 

70.06 
79.06 
80.21 
81.98 

1.25 

C.  P.  45-137 

SI.  crooked 
4.00  -  5.00 

10-4-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-13-47 

14.40 
15.60 
16.00 
16.30 

9.98 
11.79 
11.88 
13.12 

69.31 

78.58 
74.25 
80.49 

1.36 

C.  P.  45-155 

SI.  crooked 
4.50  -  5.25 

10-4-47 
10-16-47 
11-5-47 
11-13-47 

14.00 
15.30 
18.20 
17.70 

9.77 
11.39 
14.62 
14,58 

69.79 
74.44 
70.33 
82 .  36 

1.32 

C.  P.  45-184 

Very  sl.   cr. 
4.00  -  5.00 

me  15,  1948 
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1946  series  are  now  on  all  three  pri- 
mary increase   stations. 

In  tables  I  and  II  are  given  compara- 
tive sucrose  analyses  and  other  data  on 
plant  cane  and  first  year  stubble  of  the 
eight  new  varieties  sent  to  the  test 
fields  last  fall. 

In  tables  III  and  IV  are  given  com- 
parative sucrose  analyses  and  other  data, 
including  yields,  on  plant  cane.  In- 
cluded are  data  for  standard  varieties, 
those  most  recently  released,  and  prom- 
ising unreleased  varieties. 

In  tables  V  and  VI  are  given  similar 
data  for  first  year  stubble,  and  in  table 
VII  for  second  year  stubble. 

Because  of  the  summer  drought  of 
the  past  season,  yields  on  the  Sugar 
Station  were  low  in  1947;  this  fact  must 
be  considered  in  comparing  the  yielding 
■ability  of  the  varieties. 

The  relative  performances  of  the  three 
varieties  released  during  the  past  fall, 
C.P.  34-92,  C.P.  36-19  and  C.P.  36-183 
are  shown  in  the  tables.  Each  of  these 
varieties     has     desirable     characteristics, 

TABLE  III 

PLANT  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  11-24-47 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx.  60%  extraction) 


Height 

Av. 

Tons 

Variety 

Brix 

Suc- 

Pur- 

Mill 

Stk. 

per 

rose 

ity 

Cane 

wt. 

Acre 

C.P.  43-9 

16.3 

13.23 

81.17 

SI.   crooked 
6.00-6.75 
Very  si.  cr. 

1.69 

27.91 

Co.  290 

16.8 

13.57 

80.77 

5.00-  6.00 
Some  cr. 

1.68 

26.86 

C.P.  36-179 

16.4 

12.98 

79.14 

5.00-5.75 
Some  cr. 

1.63 

25.01 

C.P.  36-178 

17.9 

15.14 

84.57 

5.00-6.00 
Some  cr. 

1.43 

24 .  32 

C.P.  43-3 

16.4 

12.93 

78.84 

5.00-6.00 

SI.  some  cr. 

1.75 

23.30 

C.P. 44-155 

17.8 

14.97 

84.10 

5.00-6.50 
SI.  crooked 

1.78 

23 .  23 

C.P.  34-120 

16.6 

13.30 

80.11 

5.00-6.00 
SI.   crooked 

1.61 

21.74 

C.P.  43-33 

18,8 

16.18 

86.06 

4.50-5.25 
SI.  crooked 

1 .  33 

21.49 

C.P.  43-47 

16.8 

13.51 

80.42 

5.00-5.25 
SI.  some  cr. 

1.46 

21.31 

C.P.  29-320 

18.6 

15.68 

84.30 

6.00-6.75 
SI.  crooked 

1.71 

21.20 

C.P.  36-183 

17.1 

14.00 

81.87 

5.00-6.00 
SI.  crooked 

1.72 

21.05 

C.P.  29-116 

17.2 

13.74 

79.88 

5.00-6.00 
Cons.  cr. 

2.09 

21.05 

C.P.  36-197 

17.7 

15.31 

86.50 

4.50-5.00 
SI.  crooked 

1.22 

20 .  55 

C.P. 37-5 

17.1 

14.17 

82.86 

5.00-5.50 
SI.  crooked 

1.53 

18.59 

C.P.  38-26 

18.0 

15.04 

83.56 

4.50-5.25 

1.26 

17.17 

C.P.  36-105 

18.0 

15.11 

83.94 

4.00-5.00 
SI.  some  cr. 

1.23 

15.68 

C.P.  36-13 

16.6 

13.37 

80.54 

4.00-4.75 
SI.  crooked 

1.54 

15.68 

C.P.  36-19 

17.8 

14.89 

83.65 

5.00-5.50 
SI.  some  cr. 

1.32 

15.32 

C.P.  36-203 

17.9 

14.89 

83.18 

4.50-5.50 

1.75 

14.34 

Co.  281 

17.7 

14.82 

83.72 

3.50-4.50 

Str. 

0.95 

14.19 

C.P. 29-120 

17.7 

15.26 

86.21 

3.50-4.00 

0.93 

10.67 

C.P.  36-179 
C.P.  36-197 


C.P.  44-10 
C.P.  44-15; 
C.P.  44-15, 


but  at  this  time  neither  of  the  three  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  class  of  a  majoi 
sugar  cane. 

Of   the    unreleased   varieties,    from    ail 

agronomic   standpoint,   the   following  ar( 

considered  to  be  promising. 

C.P.  36-178    C.P.  43-3 

C.P.  43-9 

C.P.  43-28 

C.P.  43-33 

C.P.  43-47 
Because  of  the  slowness  of  germina 
tion  of  the  stubbles  of  C.P.  37-5,  thi 
spring,  although  during  the  past  sev 
eral  years  it  had  shown  considerabl 
promise,  C.P.  37-5  is  not  listed. 

*  Assisted  by  F.  W.  Berthelot,  Jr. 


TABLE  IV 
PLANT  CANE  COMPARISON  (SMALL  PLOTS) 

Harvested  11-21-47 
(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx.  60%  extraction) 


Height 

Av. 

Tons 

Variety 

Brix 

Suc- 

Pur- 

Mill 

Stk. 

per 

rose 

ity 

Cane 

Wt. 

Acre 

SI.  crooked 

C.P. 36-111 

15,3 

11.00 

71.87 

4.50-5.00 
SI.  crooked 

1.84 

25.1 

C.P.  36-80 

16.4 

12.87 

78.45 

4.00-4.75 
SI.   crooked 

1.75 

23. S 

C.P.  43-49 

15.4 

11.79 

76.55 

4.50-5.25 
Very  si.  cr. 

1,60 

21. c 

C.P.  34-92 

17.5 

13.51 

77.19 

4,00-5.00 
SI.   crooked 

1,43 

20. C 

C.P.  29-320 

17.1 

13.81 

80.75 

4.75-5.50 
Very  si.  cr. 

1,41 

19. S 

C.P.  44-153 

16.7 

12.46 

74.61 

4.00-4.75 
Some  cr. 

1,38 

19.1 

C.P.  43-32 

17,0 

13.69 

80.52 

5.00-5.75 
SI.   crooked 

1,57 

18. c 

C.P.  44-72 

18.2 

15.30 

84.06 

4.50-5.00 
Very  si.  cr. 

1,24 

18. C 

C.P.  44-101 

17.3 

13.98 

80.80 

4.00-4.75 
SI.  crooked 

1.64 

17.  c 

C.P.  43-28 

15.9 

12.49 

78.55 

4.50-5.00 
Very  si.  cr. 

1.49 

17.] 

C.P.  34-120 

17.1 

13.64 

79.77 

5.00-6.00 
SI.  crooked 

1.54 

16.7 

C.P.  33-243 

18.5 

15.78 

85.29 

3.50-4.50 
Very  sl.  cr. 

1.64 

15. c 

C.P.  43-13 

16.06 

12.917 

7.76 

3.25-5.00 
SI.   crooked 

1.21 

15.7 

C.P.  29-116 

17.1 

13.49 

78.88 

4.00-5.00 
Some  cr. 

1.76 

15.^ 

F.  36-819 

18.1 

15.34 

83.65 

3.00-3.75 
SI.   crooked 

1.79 

13.1 

C.P.  44-69 

18.1 

15.23 

84.14 

3.25-3.75 
SI.  crooked 

0.96 

12.] 

C.P. 29-103 

20.1 

17.63 

87.77 

3.25-4.00 
Very  sl.  cr 

1.69 

11.^ 

C.P.  33-425 

18,7 

15.54 

83.10 

3.50-4.25 
Sl.  crooked 

1.24 

10. ( 

C.P,  36-161 

17,0 

13.81 

81.22 

3,50-4.25 
Some  cr. 

1.30 

9.! 

F.  36-671 

18,2 

15.30 

84.06 

3.00-3.25 
Very  sl.  cr. 

0.94 

9.; 

C.P. 29-120 

18.5 

16.09 

86.96 

3.25-3.75 
Sl.   crooked 

1.08 

7.! 

F. 31-762 

18.2 

15.47 

85.00 

3.50-4.00 
Sl.  crooked 

1.11 

6.: 

C.P.  28-11 

18.4 

14.57 

79.18 

3.00-3.25 

Str. 

0.79 

6.; 

C.P.  44-51 

18.1 

14.98 

82.75 

3.00-3.50 
Cons.  cr. 

0.65 

6.< 

C.P.  28-19 

19.1 

15.70 

82.19 

3.00-4.00 
Very  sl.  cr. 

0.82 

5.! 

C.P.  33-310 

18,6 

14.67 

78,87 

3.25-3.75 

1.17 

5.: 
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UGAR  CANE  TEST  FIELDS -SEASON  OF  1947 

By   C.   B.   Gouaux,  Associate  Agronomist,  Louisiana  State    University    and 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations,    W.   G.   Taggart,  Director 


Season  of  1947 

The  season  of  1947  was  extremely 
nfavorable  for  sugar  cane  production 
[  Louisiana.  The  freezes  of  February, 
le  very  wet  and  cold  month  of  March, 
le  long  summer  drouth  and  the  hurri- 
me  of  September  19,  were  the  prln- 
pal  causes  for  the  marked  reduction 
I  field  yields  which  occurred  at  all  of 
le  test  fields. 

For  the  past  four  years,  C.  P.  34-120, 
hich  was  released  for  commercial 
lanting  in  1942,  has  been  the  top  rank- 
ig  variety.  In  the  season  of  1947  it 
lowed  a  comparatively  low  rating,  hav- 
ig  succumbed  more  to  adverse  winter 
Dnditions  than  some  of  the  other  varic- 
es. 

Co.  290,  another  important  commer- 
al  variety  in  the  Teche  and  Western 
actions,  behaved  similarly  to  the  C.  P. 
4-120,  in  the  variety  standings,  rank- 
ig  low  at  the  Caffery,  Billeaud  and 
oungsville  test  fields. 

Test  Fields 

At  the  eight  established  test  field  loca- 
ons  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
on,  there  was  a  total  of  twenty-four 
xperimental  fields,  consisting  of  nine 
ill  plant  cane,  nine  first  stubble  and  six 
2cond  stubble  fields,  all  located  on  rep- 
ssentative  soil  types  of  the  five  cane 
rowing  sections  of  the  state.  On  these 
elds,  there  was  a  total  of  thirty-seven 
arieties,  consisting  of  twelve  commer- 
ial  canes  and  twenty-five  unreleased 
arieties. 

Test  fields  were  fertilized  and  cultl- 
ated  according  to  the  regular  field 
lethods  of  cooperators.  All  of  the 
nportant  procedures  in  connection  with 
be  work,  such  as,  planting  of  varieties, 
arvesting  and  weighing  main  plot  tests 
n  plantation  scales,  big  mill  and  small 
lill  testing  and  laboratory  juice  analy- 
es,  were  under  Experiment  Station 
upervislon  with  cooperators  providing 
le    necessary    facilities    for    the    work. 


Harvesting  and  final  results  of  the 
twenty-four  experimental  fields  were  ob- 
tained during  the  milling  season,  from 
October   25,   through   December   20. 

A  total  of  nine  new  sugar  cane  vari- 
ety experimental  fields  were  planted  at 
the  eight  test  field  locations.  Eight  of 
the  fields  are  on  the  Yazoo  soil  type, 
while  one  field  is  on  the  Sharkey  soil 
type.  All  plantings  were  performed  in 
the  fall,  from  September  15  through 
October   10. 

In  the  main  plot  tests,  an  average  of 
five  commercial  canes,  and  eight  prom- 
ising unreleased  varieties  were  planted 
at  each  test  field. 

In  the  Introductory  plots,  the  follow- 
ing eight  new  varieties  were  planted  at 
the  CInclare,  Glenwood,  Reserve,  Meek- 
er, Shirley,  Caffery,  Billeaud  and 
Youngsvllle  test  fields:  C.  P.  Nos.  45- 
73^  45-92,  45-119,  45-122,  45-125,  45- 
137,  45-155  and  45-184.  The  small  lots 
of  seed  cane  of  these  eight  varieties 
were  grown  at  the  L.  S.  U.  Sugar  Ex- 
perimental Station,  and  were  taken  In 
cooperators'   trucks   to  the  test   fields. 

In  the  1946  Introductory  new  varie- 
ties, C.  P.  Nos.  44-101,  44-153  and  44- 
155,  were  the  most  outstanding  In  this 
lot  of  seven  plant  cane  varieties.  All  of 
the  available  seed  cane  was  utilized  In 
making  larger  plot  plantings  of  these 
three  promising  canes. 

In  the  series  of  seven  new  Canal 
Point  seedling  canes  planted  on  an  In- 
troductory basis  In  the  fall  of  1945,  the 
following  three  are  showing  fine  field 
performance:  43-3,  43-9  and  43-47. 
While  others  are  giving  fair  response  at 
some  of  the  test  fields,  like  C.  P.  43-28 
In  the  Teche  and  Western  sections,  C. 
P.  43-32  at  YounRsvIlle  and  C.  P.  43-33 
at  CInclare  and  Meeker, 

C.  P.  37-5,  another  promising  unre- 
leased variety  made  an  excellent  show- 
ing on  the  three  test  fields  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Mississippi   river  sections. 
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YOUNGSVILLE  TEST  FIELD 

Field  yields  of  the  first  stubble  varieties  were  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  plant 
cane.  The  four  highest  ranking  varieties  in  the  plant  cane  tests  were  as  follows:  C.  P. 
43-3,  F.  31-762,  C.  P.  36-183,  and  C.  P.  29-116.  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  34-120  were  very  poor 
as  plant  cane  and  first  stubble.  The  four  highest  ranking  varieties  in  the  first  stubble  tests 
were  as  follows:  C.  P.  36-183,  C.  P.  36-105,  F.  31-762  and  C.  P.  36-13.  The  unreleased 
F.  31-762  variety  gave  a  fine  performance  as  plant  cane  and  first  stubble,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  new  varieties. 

SUMMARIZED  RESULTS  OF  1947  RESULTS 

(1)  Red  River  Section:  The  averages  on  Yahola  very  fine  loam  at  the  two  test  fields 
(plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble),  showed  the  following  variety  rankings:     Meeker: 

(1)  C.  P.  36-105;  (2)  C.  P.  36-13;  (3)  C.  P.  36-183;  (4)  C.  P.  34-120;  (5)  C.  P.  36-19  and 
(6)  C.  P.  29-320.  Shirley:  (1)  C.  P.  36-105;  (2)  C.  P.  34-120;  (3)  C.  P.  29-320  and  (4) 
C.  P.  36-13. 

(2)  Upper  Mississippi  River  Section:  On  Yazoo  soil,  from  the  averages  of  plant 
cane,  first  and  second  stubble,  the  varieties  ranked  in  the  following  order:     (1)  C.  P.  36-105; 

(2)  C.  P.  29-120;  (3)  C.  P.  36-13;  (4)  C.  P.  29-320  and  (5)  C.  P.  34-120.  While  on  Sharkey 
soil  (black  land),  C.  P.  33-224,  an  unreleased  variety  ranked  first,  followed  in  order  by 
C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P.  34-120  and  C.  P.  36-13. 

(3)  Lower  Mississippi  River  Section:  The  average  results  of  plant  cane,  first  and 
second  stubble,  of  Glenwood  and  Reserve  test  fields,  showed  the  following  variety  ratings: 
(1)  C.  P.  36-105;  (2)  C.  P.  36-183;  (3)  C.  P.  36-13;  (4)  C.  P.  34-120  and  (5)  C.  P.  49-120. 
Bath  locations  showed  exactly  the  same  ranking  of  these  five  commercial  canes. 

(4)  Teche  Section.  The  averages  of  Bladwin  clay  loam  ,for  fall  plant  cane,  first  and 
second  stubble,  show  that  C.  P.  34-120  and  C.  P.  36-105  ranked  first  and  second  respective- 
ly, repeating  their  performance  of  the  season  of  1946.  Other  varieties  were  in  the  following 
order:      (3)  C.  P.  36-183;  (4)  F.  31-762;  (5)  C.  P.  36-13  and  (6)  Co.  290. 

(3)  Western  Section:  On  Lintonia  soil  at  Billeaud  test  field,  averages  of  plant  cane 
and  first  stubble,  showed  the  following  variety  rankings:     (1)  C.  P.  36-105;  (2)  C.  P.  36-13; 

(3)  C.  P.  36-183;  (4)  C.  P.  33-310;  (5)  C.  P.  34-120;  (6)  Co.  290  and  (7)  C.  P.  29-116. 

At  Youngsville  test  field  on  Olivier  soil,  averages  of  plant  cane  and  first  stubble,  showed 
the  following  variety  ratings:  (1)  C.  P.  36-183;  (2)  F.  31-762;  (3)  C.  P.  36-13;  (4)  C.  P. 
29-116;  (5)  C.  P.  36-105;  (6)  C.  P.  34-120;  (7)  Co.  290  and  (8)  C.  P.  33-310. 


RAINFALL— 1947 


Location 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

TOTAL 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

^inclare 

Uenwood 

Reserve 

'affery _ 

5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
2 
3 
5 

2.22 
2^17 

2.89 
5.10 
4.65 
0.44 
2.25 
2.48 

10 

14 

15 

8 

4 

5 

9 

12 

1.83 
4.. 30 
5.01 
5.60 
1.35 
0.42 
4.18 
5 .  52 

7 
8 
8 
4 
3 
2 
6 
5 

3.76 

7.74 
4.25 
4.25 
4.56 
4.55 
2.48 
2.40 

1 
2 
3 
3 
0 
2 
3 
5 

0.13 
0.50 
0.56 
3.05 
0.00 
0.39 
1.07 
1.73 

11 
13 

18 

? 

8 
15 

8 

10.07 
12.55 
11.67 
11.35 
10,29 
7.53 
9.24 
9.68 

9 

7 
9 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 

7.71 

8.63 
9.71 
8.70 
7.84 
4.48 
6.49 
6.49 

103 
97 

124 
65 
59 
68 
75 
78 

62.60 
63.97 
70.92 
66.99 

leeker 

;heneyville 

iilleaud 

'oungsville 

68.91 
60.53 
60.38 
65.52 

Cinclare,  Reserve  and  Cheneyville,  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau. 
Other  locations:     data  from  plantations. 


Evaluation  of  Results 

The  final  results  for  the  season  of 
947  are  given  in  tabulated  form  for 
ach  test  field.  Information  on  rainfall 
nd  temperature  records  are  presented 
n  tables  following  the  tabulated  data. 

The  following  uniform  headings  are 
tsed   in   the   tables:     (1)    Variety;     (2) 


Normal  Juice  (Brix,  Sucrose  and  Pur- 
ity); (3)  Tons  Per  Acre;  (4)  Value 
(Per  Ton  of  Cane)  and  Per  Acre 
(gross  money  value);  and  (5)  Balance 
(Per  Acre).  The  "Balance"  is  obtained 
by  deducting  ^1.25  per  ton  harvesting 
expense  (tons  per  acre  X  ^1.25)  from 
the  "Value  per  Acre."    Balance  column 
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Freezing  and  Below  32  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Temperatures — 1947 


S 

Date 

03 

0) 

.s 

3 

h 

m 

b 

1 

u 

o 

14 

« 

f^ 

h-1 

m 

January  4 _.. 

24 

27 

28 

30 

30 

29 

28 

January  5-_ 

23 

28 

28 

30 

30 

27 

January  6-- 

27 

29 

30 

29 

30 

Jan.  22-__ 

29 

29 

28 

32 

31 

January  23 

33 
29 
22 

32 
31 

32 

30 

February  3- 

February  4 

24 

24 

26 

25 

February  5 

20 

28 

27 

32 

31 

February  8 

22 

25 

27 

28 

29 

25 

February  10 

22 

23 

23 

25 

28 

21 

24 

February  11  __    . 

28 

28 

29 

28 

32 

31 

30 

February  22  _. 

31 
25 

31 
30 

30 

27 
31 

February  24  _  . 

28 

30 

February  25_ 

28 

28 

27 

30 

32 

30 

March2 

28 

29 

32 

31 

32 

31 

29 

March  3 

28 
31 
32 
31 
32 
31 
30 
31 
30 

30 
32 

31 

33 

30 

March  9-_- 

November  8-- 

32 

November  29 _  _ 

November  30-- 

December  17 

32 
30 
32 
31 

32 
32 

December  18 

December  22 

32 
32 

3? 

December  25 

30 

32 

32 

December  26 

28 

30 

30 

30 

3^ 

December  27 

30 

32 



30 

Cheneyville,  Cinclare,  Reserve,  FrankUn  and  Lafayette 
data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau. 
"Climatological  Data". 

Napoleonville  data  Elm  Hall  Plantation. 
Billeaud:     Billeaud  Sugar  Factory. 
February  9 27      30      32      28    30      30 


figures  show  ranking  of  varieties  fron 
an  actual  money  value  per  acre  stand 
point,  starting  with  the  highest  am 
ending  with  the  lowest  amount.  j 

The  "Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Con 
tract,"  which  is  in  general  use  for  pur 
chasing  cane  by  the  raw  sugar  house 
of  the  state,  with  a  basis  of  11  }4  t( 
12^  per  cent  sucrose  in  normal  juic 
for  par  cane,  was  used  for  obtainin 
comparative  data  and  information  ii 
connection  with  .field  and  milling  re 
suits  and  the  actual  value  of  varieties 
This  contract  has  been  accepted  by  th 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  is  entireh 
used   for   all   sugar   cane   settlements. 
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This    report    summarizes    a    study    of 
yield     data     obtained     over     tlie     period 

Pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 


YIELD  TRENDS  IN  TESTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETIES  AND  IN 
ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  CANE  AND  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA 

By   George  Arceneaux,   Senior   Agronomist,   Division   of   Sugar  Plant   Investiga- 
tions, Bureau   of  Plant  Industry,   Soils,   and   Agricultural   Engineering, 
Agricultural   Research    Advmiistration,    United   States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A    cooperative    program    of    breeding,  Yield    tests    serve   two    important    and 

testing,    and    introducing    new    varieties  more  or  less  distinct  purposes:    (l)_they 

bf  sugarcane  has  been  conducted  by  the  are  the  proving  ground  for_  new  varieties 

United    States    Department    of    Agricul-  and  (2)  they  supply  a  basis  for  measur- 

ture,    Louisiana     State    University,    and  ing    the    relative    performance    of    culti- 

the  American   Su^ar   Cane   League   since  vated  varieties  from  year  to  year. 
1926. 

I  Results  of  these  activities  have  been 
jclearly  reflected  in  State  production 
figures.  Substitution  first  of  the  P.O.J. 
yarieties,  and  later  of  Co.  and  C.  P. 
jVarieties,  caused  unmistakable  increases 
in  production  of  cane  and  sugar.  The 
average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  for 
Louisiana  increased  almost  five-fold  be- 
tween 1926  and  1939.  What  has  taken 
place  since  1939  in  the  matter  of  im- 
provement in  the  variety  set  up  is  not 
so  clear.  It  is  recognized  of  course  that 
annual  production  figures  are  greatly 
affected  by  weather  and  other  environ- 
mental factors,  but  it  may  be  significant 
that  not  once  since  1939  have  we  been 
able  to  equal  the  production  of  sugar 
per  acre  for  that  year. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  on  varietal 
studies,  replicated  yield  tests  are  con- 
ducted annually  at  a  number  of  selected 
and  presumably  representative  stations 
in  southern  Louisiana.  Plantings  are 
made  at  each  station  from  year  to  year 
under  soil  and  other  conditions  that  are 
highly  comparable  for  any  given  station. 
At  harvest,  samples  of  sugarcane  are 
brought  to  Houma  for  juice  analyses 
and  other  studies. 

Yields  of  cane  per  acre  are  based  on 
the  weights  of  hand  cut,  hand  stripped 
cane.     The    method    used    in    calculating 

the  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from  in  varietal  performance  over  that  period 

juice    analyses    has    been    previously    de-  and     the     relation     that     such     changes 

scribed    (3).     Essentially   it  involves   the  might    bear    to    observed    variations    in 

use    of    a    representative    set    of    milling  state  production. 

factors    for    each    variety    obtained    on  An    ideal    arrangement    for    measuring 

fresh  trash-free  cane   under   experiment-  possible   changes   in   varietal   yield  capa- 

ally  controlled  conditions.  city   over   a   period   of  time   would   be   a 


Tig.  1.  Mean  annual  yields,  Co.  281,   Co.  290,   C.  P. 
28-19,  C.  P.  29..320. 

1936-1947  to  determine  possible  changes 


li;. 
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series  of  tests  of  the  identical  varieties 
at  the  same  locations  year  after  year. 
For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  practically 
feasible  to  continue  tests  indefinitely  on 
all  varieties  introduced  into  our  system 
of  field  tests.  However  we  have  main- 
tained uninterrupted  observations  on  all 
Important  varieties  in  commercial  cul- 
ture since  1936  at  enough  stations  of 
unchanged  location  to  give   an   accurate 

TABLE  1.     Average  annual  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 

cane  of  each  of  4  important  varieties  as  based  on 

results  of  yield  tests. 


leal     representation     of 
values  shown  In  table  1 


yearly    average 


Average  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

Year 

(pounds) 

Co. 

Co. 

C.  P. 

C.  P. 

290 

281 

29-320 

28-19 

Mean 

1936 

172.48 

181.58 

197.21 

205 . 62 

189.22 

1937 

165.26 

177.53 

192.52 

203 . 88 

184.80 

1938 

186.13 

193.48 

202.75 

218.34 

200.17 

1939 

185.87 

195.67 

209.12 

227.64 

204 . 58 

1940 

184.31 

193.28 

192.81 

211.17 

195.39 

1941 

172.03 

174.84 

195.07 

214.00 

188.98 

1942 

185.15 

192.77 

200.71 

217.39 

199.00 

1943 

173.24 

182.93 

204.20 

203.66 

191.01 

1944 

173.43 

173.92 

189.26 

198.64 

183.81 

1945 

176.80 

180.08 

201.33 

203.14 

190.34 

1946 

192.90 

198.77 

210.45 

225 . 33 

206.86 

1947 

188.12 

199.61 

207.46 

217.35 

202.63 

Mean 

179.48 

187.04 

200.24 

212.18 

194.73 

Mean 

1936-41 

193.83 

1942-47 

195.61 

Variety 

Annual  linear  increase  (+)  or  deorease  (-) 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

Pounds 

%  of  Varietal  Mean 

Co.  290 

Co.  281------- 

C.  P.  29-320--- 
C.  P.  28-19---. 

Mean-- 

+  .878 
+  .608 
+  .716 
+  .179 

+ .  595 

+0.49 
+0.33 
+0.36 
+0.08 

+0.31 

measure  of  relative  varietal  performance 
from  year  to  year. 

Table  1  gives  the  annual  average 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  obtained 
with  Co.  290,  Co.  281,  C.  P.  29/320  and 
C.  P.  28/19  during  the  period  1936-47, 
inclusive.  Each  value  shown  is  based  on 
results  of  5  plant  cane  tests  (Raceland, 
Oaklawn,  Albania,  Erath,  Alma),  5  first 
stubble  tests  (same  locations)  and  2 
second  stubble  tests  (Raceland  and  Al- 
ma). The  annual  averages  given  were 
obtained  by  giving  plant  cane  and  first 
stubble  yields  a  weight  of  1  each,  and 
second  stubble  yields  a  weight  of  ,1/2. 
This  Is  approximately  in  the  ratio  of 
acreages  of  the  3  crops  ordinarily  kept 
In  cultivation.    Figure   1   gives   a   graph- 


A  study  of  these  data  reveals  no  sys- 
tematic change  of  any  significance  ir 
relation  to  time.  Annual  fluctuatiom 
have  been  such  as  might  be  expected  Ir 
response  to  variations  In  weather  condi- 
tions from  year  to  year.  The  net  direc- 
tional change  over  the  12-year  period  a.'| 
based  on  the  slope  of  the  "line  of  leasi 
squares"  (Fig.  1)  shows  a  shght  anc 
statistically  Insignificant  positive  trend 
I.  e.,  In  the  direction  of  a  slight  increase 
from  year  to  year.  The  probability  o 
obtaining  such  a  change  as  a  matter  o 
chance  alone  Is  extremely  high  and  the 
fact  that  it  happens  to  be  on  the  posi-; 
tive  side  Is  of  little  significance.  As  £ 
matter  of  fact  the  average  linear  changfi 
over  the  first  10  years  (1936-1945)  waji 
slightly  on  the  negative  side  ( — .401 
pounds  per  year). 

Table  2  gives  a  comparison  of  the; 
state  average  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  o:| 
cane  and  average  yields  obtained  from 
results   of  variety  tests    (table    1). 
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Data  given  in  columns  2  and  3  of 
table  2  show  a  rather  consistent  rela- 
tionship between  experimental  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  correspond- 
ing values  for  the  state  average.  Use  of 
fresh  trash-free  cane  for  available  sugar 
determinations,  and  a  group  of  varieties 
of  better  than  average  quality  had  the 
effect  of  placing  experimental  yields 
consistently  above  state  average  figures 
but  fluctuations  in  the  2  series  of  data 
from  year  to  year  were  in  very  good 
agreement.  This  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  state  average  values  with  cor- 
responding ones  shown  in  column  4 
(predicted  yields  as  based  on  experimen- 
tal results).  The  latter  were  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  corresponding  annual 
variety  test  averages  by  .850312 — the 
over-all  ratio  between  state  yields  and 
experimental  yields  for  the  8-year 
period.  Fig.  2  gives  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  data  given  in  table  2. 

TABLE  2.     Comparison  of  Louisiana  average  annual 

yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  with  average  yields 

obtained  in  yield  tests 


Yield  of  98°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 

Average 

Departure 

Year 

of  4 

Predicted 

of  State 

varieties  in 

State 

yield  as 

average 

U.S.D.A. 

average 

based  on 

from 

tests 

experimen- 

predicted 

(Table  1) 

tal  results 

average 

1936 

189.22 

161.02 

160.90 

+0.12 

1937 

184.80 

154.42 

157 . 14 

—2.72 

1938 

200 . 17 

168.96 

170.21 

—1.25 

1939 

204 . 58 

173.50 

173.96 

—0.46 

1940 

195.39 

161.98 

166.14 

—4.16 

1941 

188.98 

165.28 

160 . 69 

+4.59 

1942 

199.00 

171.44 

169.21 

+2.23 

1943 

191.01 

164.06 

162.42 

+  1.64 

Mean 
1936-43 

1944 

194.144 

165.083 

156.30 

183.81 

152.54 

—  3.76 

1945 

190.34 

151.37 

161.85 

—10.48 

1946 

206 . 86 

155.96 

175.90 

—19.94 

1947 

202 . 63 

150.40 

172.30 

—21.90 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  period 
1936-43  annual  variations  in  production 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  were  in  re- 
markably good  agreement  with  observed 
variations  in  yields  based  on  experi- 
mental results.  During  the  period,  the 
highest  discrepancy  in  this  regard  oc- 
curred in  1941  when  the  state  average 
was  4.59  pounds  above  the  predicted 
yield.  This  was  probably  due  largely 
to  unusually  favorable  ripening  condi- 
tions not  completely  reflected  in  experi- 
mental results.  In  the  absence  of 
freezing    temperatures,    the    commercial 


crop  instead  of  suffering  the  customary 
late-season  deterioration  from  freeze  in- 
jury continued  to  improve  in  sugar  con- 
tent up  to  the  end  of  grinding.  Harvest 
of  experimental  variety  plots  during  that 
year  was  completed  on  December  3, 
hence  cane  in  these  plantings  did  not  de- 
rive an  advantage  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  crop  as  a  whole.  The 
next  largest  discrepancy  observed  in 
1940  when  the  state  average  was  4.16 
pounds  below  the  predicted  yield,  was 
probably  due  to  a  reversal  of  condi- 
tions experienced  in  1941.  In  that  year, 
the  effect  of  damaging  temperatures  ex- 
perienced during  mid-November  was 
probably  not  as  completely  reflected  in 
experimental  results  as  in  results  of  the 
crop  as  a  whole. 

Since  1944,  predicted  state  yields  ob- 
tained by  applying  the  1936-43  factor  to 
experimental  yields  were  consistently 
higher  than  corresponding  state  aver- 
ages. Observed  differences  ranged  from 
3.76  pounds  in  1944  to  21.90  pounds  in 
1947.  As  mentioned  in  a  previous  re- 
port (2)  recent  deficiencies  in  average 
sugar  recovery  v/hich  have  become  pro- 
gressively more  critical  from  year  to 
year  must  be  attributed  by  and  large 
to  factors  related  to  a  revolutionary 
change  in  harvest  procedure.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  principal  factors  involved 
are:  • 

1.  Increased  percentage  of  trash  and 
mud  in  mill  cane. 

2.  Increased  proportion  of  green  tops 
in  mill  cane  resulting  from  more  exten- 
sive  use   of  mechanical   harvesters. 

3.  Increased  deterioration  between 
cutting  and  milling. 

We  must  of  course  recognize  that  per- 
ton  recovery  of  sugar  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  much  more  important  problem  of 
over-all  efficiency  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  In  the  last  analysis  it 
is  a  question  of  production  of  sugar  per 
acre.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  trash 
is  costing  20  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  But  it  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  to  assume  that  by  disposing  of 
the  trash  we  can  step  up  per-acre  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  corresponding  pro- 
portion.    The   one  big  item   in  the    20- 
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pound  loss  is  the  shrinkage  in  net  weight 
of  cane  per  gross  ton  dehvered.  When 
you  remove  that  mechanically  or  mathe- 
matically, you  automatically  reduce  the 
yield  of  cane  per  acre.  Therefore,  a 
study  of  sugar  production  problems  will 
be  very  incomplete  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

The  fact  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  a  sugarcane  variety  does  not  neces- 
sarily remain  constant  is  not  new  to 
Louisiana  sugar  people.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  only  too  vividly  what  hap- 
pened to  Louisiana  Purple  and  D-74  in 
the  early  20's.  In  the  case  of  other 
varieties,  observed  changes  have  been 
less  spectacular  but  nevertheless  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  greatly  impair  the 
value  of  the  varieties  involved. 

Ordinarily  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
from  a  given  variety  will  vary  rather 
widely  up  and  down  in  response  to  dif- 
ferences in  weather  conditions  from  year 
to  year.  Under  such  conditions  a  de- 
cline in  varietal  yield  capacity  o  f  the 
order  commonly  encountered  may  not 
be  clearly  apparent  in  a  study  of  yield 
data  obtained  over  relatively  few  years. 
For  periods  of  6  years  or  less  such  a 
retrogressive  change  may  usually  be  de- 
tected most  readily  by  comparing  the 
relative  performance  of  different  varie- 
ties in  a  group.  In  this  way  the  effect 
of  over-all  annual  fluctuations  in  yield 
level  is  largely  removed  and  possible 
changes  in  relative  varietal  productive- 
ness readily  determined.  From  such 
studies  we  have  observed  and  reported 
(6)  that  during  the  period  1932-1937, 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  from  C.  P.  807 
declined  sharply  in  comparison  with 
yields  from  Co.  290.  Later  (4)  (5)  it 
was  shown  that  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
from  certain  varieties,  notably-  Co.  290 
and  C.  P.  29/320,  had  declined  signifi- 
cantly in  comparison  with  yields  of  C. 
P.  29/116  over  the  period   1937-1940. 

To  overcome  whatever  influence  such 
depreciations  in  varietal  productivity 
may  have  on  over-all  production  we 
have  to  depend  on  the  substitution  of 
new  varieties.  Over  the  past  two  decades 
this  has  been  a  very  familiar  procedure 
in  Louisiana.  The  progress  by  way  of 
Improvement  In  yield  capacity  under  ex- 
isting   conditions    depends    not    so    much 


on  whether  the  supplanting  varieties! 
are  better  than  the  varieties  being  sup-| 
planted  at  the  time,  but  depends  In-j 
stead  on  whether  the  new  varieties  mayi 
or  may  not  be  better  than  the  old  ones| 
were  at  their  peak  performance.  ] 

Table  3  gives  annual  yields  of  cane| 
per  acre  obtained  with  several  import-l 
ant  varieties  in  plant  cane  and  first! 
stubble  tests  since   1936.     Values   shown' 

TABLE  3.     Varietal  annual  average  yields  of  cane  pei 
acre  in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  tests. 


Co. 

Co. 

C.  P. 

C.  P. 

C.  P. 

C.  P. 

Crops 

281 

290 

28-19 

29-320 

29-116 

34-12(. 

1936  &  37--- 

21.90 

33.51 

23.57 

26 .  54 

32.80 

1937  &  38--- 

20.41 

36.16 

23.73 

27.17 

36.46 

1938  &  39  -  -  - 

21.10 

35.24 

23.04 

25.68 

35.20 

1939  &  40--- 

20.74 

22.74 

18.62 

20.29 

32.27 

1940  &  41--- 

13.95 

23.32 

15.71 

14.25 

24.55 

1941  &  42- -_ 

18.32 

26.61 

19.99 

18.34 

28.23 

2S.1,- 

1942  &  43--- 

19.68 

28.79 

19.70 

21.12 

31.38 

30.6c 

1943  &  44--- 

16.88 

27.87 

17.17 

19.53 

32.99 

29. 6e 

1944  &  45--. 

16.36 

32.38 

17.71 

21.02 

30.02 

30.1] 

1945  &  46--. 

17.55 

29.17 

16.73 

18.89 

28.69 

26.74 

1946  &  47--. 

12.95 

20.34 

12.65 

13.84 

21.35 

17.37 

Annual  linear  drop  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre 

Tons 

%  of  Varietal  Mear 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  28/19-... 
C.  P.  29/320-- 

Co.  290-_- 

C.  P.  29/116--- 
C.  P.  34/120-- 

—0.530 
—0.761 
—0.825 
—0.490 
—0.558 
—0 .  334 

2.84* 

3.88* 

3.87* 

1.66 

1.79 

1.15 

*  Statistically  significant. 

are  average  yields  from  5  stations 
(Raceland,  Oaklawn,  Albania,  Erath 
and  Alma)  where  the  tests  were  repeat- 
ed under  conditions  highly  comparable 
as  to  soil  type  and  fertility  level  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  obvious  from  Inspec- 
tion that  fluctuations,  while  up  and 
down  from  year  to  year,  have  tended 
downward  over  the  period  of  time.  It 
is  possible  through  appropriate  calcula- 
tions to  remove  from  the  sum  total  of 
variations  from  year  to  year  that  com- 
ponent of  it  tending  systematically  up- 
ward or  downward.  A  convenient  ex- 
pression of  such  a  change  Is  the  slope 
of  the  line  of  least  squares  fitting  the 
observed  data. 

Fig.  3  shows  lines  of  least  squares 
fitted  to  annual  average  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  obtained  with  Co.  290  and  C.P. 
29/320  for  the  crops  1936-37  to  1945- 
46,  inclusive.  It  was  considered  prefer- 
able to  omit  the  1946-47  yields  In  these 
calculations.  Yields  of  cane  during  1947 
were  depressed  greatly  as  a  result  of 
almost  unprecedented  drouth  and  it  was 
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:elt  that  the  effect  of  observed  yields  at 
:he  terminus  of  the  scries  would  have 
ended  to  give  an  exaggerated  vahie  to 
he  calculated  order  of  decline. 


Fig.  3.  Mean    annual   yields,    plant    cane   and    first 
stubble. 

Table  3  gives  the  annual  linear  de- 
cline in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  as  calcu- 
lated for  each  of  6  varieties  from  re- 
sults of  plant  cane  and  first  stubble 
tests.  Trends  observed  with  C.P. 
29/320  and  Co.  290  are  graphically 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  significance  of  a 
given  rate  of  decline  depends  on  its 
magnitude  in  relation  to  random  fluc- 
tuations. In  this  case  annual  drops  of 
2.84%,  3.88%  and  3.87%  calculated 
for  Co.  281,  C.  P.  28/19  and  C.  P. 
29/320,  respectively,  may  be  regarded 
as  statistically  significant.  Systematic 
declines  maintained  by  Co.  290,  C.  P. 
29/116  and  C.  P.  34/120  are  not  large 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  sig- 
nificant. 

Table  4  gives  annual  average  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  obtained  with  several 
important  varieties  in  second  stubble 
tests  during  the  period  1936-47,  inclu- 
sive. The  annual  linear  decline  for  each 
variety  is  also  shown.  Fig.  4  shows 
graphically  the  linear  declines  observed 
with  Co.  281  and  Co.  290. 

It  will  be  noted  that  observed  annual 
dechnes  of  5.52%  with  Co.  281,  5.14% 
with  Co.  290,    4.82%  with  C.  P.  29/320 


and  3.30%  with  C.  P.  28/19  were  defi- 
nitely significant.  The  decline  of  4.96% 
observed  with  C.  P.  34/120  is  strongly 
suggestive  but  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  significant  because  of  the  com- 
paratively short  period  over  which  tests 
of  this  variety  extended.  The  annual 
linear  decline  of  0.61%  in  the  case  of 
C.  P.  29/116  is  of  little  if  any 
cance. 


signifi- 


TABLE  4. 


Varietal  average  annual  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  in  second  stubble  tests. 


Crop 
Year 


1936- 
1937- 
1938- 
1939- 
1940- 
1941- 
1942- 
1943- 
1944- 
1945- 
1946- 
1947- 


Co. 

281 


19.97 
13.99 
17.15 
21.17 
11.45 
13.10 

6.30 
18.45 
11.20 
11.75 
10 .  35 

4.00 


Co. 
290 


35 .  84 
35.09 
35.34 
35 .  90 
23.15 
24.25 
14.90 
27.90 
25 .  70 
27.35 
21.15 
19 .  50 


CP      CP      CP      CP 
28-19   29-320  29-116  34-120 


22.83 
23.33 
22.88 
25.60 
16.45 
18.10 
12.45 
24 .  50 
21.55 
18.85 
13.90 
6.40 


32.70 
22.82 
30.01 
28 .  50 
20.00 
17.45 
9.50 
26.05 
22.85 
18.60 
19.22 
14.90 


30 .  65 
36.21 
24 .  55 
27.05 
16.08 
36.40 
30.70 
37.70 
21.20 
16.95 


30.10 
34.60 
33.10 

25 .  55 
14.80 


Variety 

Annual  linear  drop  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre 

Tons 

%  of  Varietal  Mean 

Co.  281 

Co.  290------- 

C.  P.  29-320--- 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  34/120--- 
C.  P.  29/116--- 

—0.777 
—1.432 
—1.101 
- -0.651 
—1 .  53 
—0 .  170 

—5.52* 

—5.14* 

—4.82* 

—3.30* 

—4.96 

—0.61 

Statistically  significant. 


Tons  of  cane  per  aci 


Fig:.  4.  31ean  annual  yields,   second  stubble. 

As  previously  stated,  the  over-all  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane crop  as  constituted  from  year  to 
year  has  been  affected  by  two  opposing 
factors,    viz:     (1)    decline    in    the    yield 
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capacity  of  certain  varieties  from  year 
to  year  and  (2)  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties.  Obviously  the  well  being  of 
the  industry's  agricultural  operation  de- 
pends on  whether  the  net  results 
amount  to  a  gain  or  a  loss  in  produc- 
tive capacity.  We  have  a  record  of  the 
proportionate  acreage  in  Louisiana  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  various  varieties 
for  the  years  1935,  1939,  1941,  1942, 
1945  and  1947.  The  principal  changes 
over   the    period    are    graphically    shown 


lias      193*    IWr  1938  1131  l^lfi  1141  19W    1943  1944  1945    1946  1947 


Fig.  5.  Changes  in  the  distribution  of  liouisiana 
sugarcane  acreage  among  important  va- 
rieties during  the  period  1935-1947,  inclu- 
sive. 

From  a  study  of  cane  and  sugar 
yields  obtained  In  tests  from  year  to 
year  In  the  manner  outlined  earlier.  It 
Is  possible  to  arrive  at  what  may  be 
considered  a  representative  level  of  pro- 
ductivity for  each  variety  from  year  to 
year.  Table  5  gives  the  relative  yield 
value  for  each  of  4  important  varieties 
in  the  aggregate  of  plant  cane,  first  and 
second  stubble  during  each  of  the  6 
census  years  as  based  on  Hnear  declines 
in  yield  calculated  from  results  of  tests 
given  in  tables  3  and  4.  In  arriving  at 
a  representative  rate  of  decline  for  the 
crop  as  a  whole  (plant  and  stubble) 
the  observed  rate  of  drop  maintained 
in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  combined 
was  given  a  value  of  2  and  that  of  sec- 


ond stubble  a  value  of  1/2.  The  acre! 
ages  in  cultivation  are  approximately  I 
that  ratio.  The  base  value  (100)  ii 
taken  as  the  average  calculated  yiel 
capacity  of  Co.  281  for  1935  (21.16  ton| 
per  acre).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cal 
culated  average  productive  capacity  c 
the  4  varieties  in  1935  was  124.2  o 
24.2%  above  that  of  Co.  281  at  thai 
time.  In  1947  the  calculated  averag 
productiveness  of  the  4  varieties  wa 
83.7  or  16.3%  below  that  of  Co.  281  i: 
1935.  Thus  while  Co.  290  and  C.  P 
29/320  in  1947  still  maintained  thei 
characteristic   superiority   to   Co.   281    i;! 

TABLE  5.     Calculated  potential  yield  of  cane  per  aci 

for  each  of  4  important  varieties  during  each  of  < 

census  years  as  based  on  observed  linear  decline  i 

from  year  to  year  (Tables  3  and  4).     1935  yield  ! 

of  Co.  281  (21.16  T.)  M. 


Variety 

1935 

1939 

1941 

1942 

1945 

1947 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  28-19.. 
C.  P.  29-320- 
Co.  290 

100 
114 
126 
157 

89 
100 
109 
145 

84 
94 
102 
138 

81 
90 
97 
135 

73 

79 

85 

125 

67 

72 

77 

119 

Mean 

124.2 

110.7 

104.5 

100.7 

90.5 

83. 

calculated  yield  capacity  the  group,  as  ; 
whole,  fell  definitely  below  the  produc 
tlon  level  of  Co.  281  as  it  was  In  1935. 

Yield  capacity  figures  such  as  glvei 
for  the  4  varieties  in  table  5  have  beei 
calculated  for  all  varieties  In  commer 
clal  culture  during  the  period  1935-47 
From  these  data  and  variety  censu 
figures  as  graphically  shown  In  Fig.  5 
the  yield  capacity  of  the  Louisiana  cro] 
as  constituted  for  each  of  the  6  censu 
years   was   calculated   to  be   as    follows 

1935  _  101.79 

1939  _  120.26 

1941  _  117.07 

1942—115.46 

1945  _  114.59 

1946—114.40 

In  each  case  the  1935  yield  capacit) 
of  Co.  281   (21.16  tons)  Is  taken  as  100 

Because  of  varietal  differences  ir 
available  sugar  content,  varietal  substi 
tutlons  from  year  to  year  could  accoun 
for  Important  over-all  changes  In  th( 
production  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
From  varietal  acreage  figures  given  Ir 
variety  census  reports  and  the  character- 
istic productivity  of  each  variety  as  re- 
vealed in  field  tests  It  is  possible  to  de- 
termine   with    reasonable    accuracy    th( 
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)roportionate  tonnage  of  each  variety 
;onstitutIng  the  crop  of  each  census 
''ear.  It  is  likewise  possible  from  rt- 
ults  of  juice  analyses  and  experimental 
nllling  studies  to  determine  a  character- 
stic  quality  value  for  each  variety.  For 
Instance  with  Co.  281  taken  as  100  the 
iivailable  sugar  content  of  C.  P.  28/19 
nav  be  taken  as  110,  that  of  Co.  290, 
J'\  that  of  C.  P.  29/116,  89,  etc.  By 
!ise  of  such  factors  and  figures  on  pro- 
portionate tonnages  of  the  different  varie- 
les  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  qual- 
ty  value  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  for  each 
lensus  year.  These  were  calculated  to 
K^  as  follows: 

1935—    95.5 

1939—100.0 

1941  _   99.6 

1942—    99.2 

1945  _   99.2 

1947—   98.6 
Values    as    given     above     reflect     the 
:ombined    effect    of    varietal    differences 
n    normal    juice     extraction     and    juice 
malysis. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  average  fiber 
:ontent  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  on  a 
rash-free  basis  may  be  computed  on 
he  basis  of  characteristic  values  for 
iber  content  as  determined  for  indi- 
vidual varieties.  With  fiber  %  cane 
or  Co.  281  at  13.00%  the  following 
/alues  would  be  typical  for  the  varieties 
nentioned: 

Co.  290  11.05;  C.  P.  29/116  11.44: 
:.  P.  29/320  14.43; 

C.P.  28/19  15.34;  C.  P.  29/120  12.74; 
:.  P.  34/120  14.56. 

From  these  and  representative  values 
or  other  varieties,  fiber  content  of  the 
Louisiana  crop  on  the  basis  of  trash- 
Tee  cane  for  each  of  the  census  years 
»vas   calculated   to   be   as   follows:   . 

1935  —  13.25 

1939—12.61 

1941  _  12.57 

1942—12.51 

1945  —  12.83 

1947—13.03 
These  are  graphically  shown  In  Fig.  6 
'.n  comparison  with  state  average  annual 
v^alues  for  fiber  %  cane  as  based  on 
factory  reports  summarized  by  A.  A.  A. 
for  the  period  1935-46,  inclusive  (1). 
According   to    our    calculations    the    per- 
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centage  of  fiber  in  the  Louisiana  crop 
exclusive  of  trash  should  have  declined 
from  an  estimated  13.25%  in  1935  to  a 
low  of  12.51%  in  1942  and  then  gradu- 
ally Increased  to  slightly  over  13%  in 
1947.  Instead  of  that  there  was  a  drop 
from  13.92%  in  1935  to  12.37%  in 
1939.  Since  1937  fiber  %  cane  as  mill- 
ed has  tended  upward,  reaching  14.84% 
In  1946,  and  probably  over  15%  In 
1947.  The  difference  between  expected 
and  actual  values  was  unquestionably 
due  to  an  Increasing  proportion  of  trash 
sent  to  the  factory. 

Percent  of  state  acreage 
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Fig^.  6.  Fiber  percent  cane.  Calculated  on  trash- 
free  basis  from  results  of  annual  con- 
trolled variety  tests  Aersus  average  shown 
by  summarized  annual  sugar  factory  re- 
ports. 

Fig.  7  shows  graphically  the  theoreti- 
cal capacity  for  production  of  cane  per 
acre,  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  during  each  of  the  6  census 
years  with  the  varietal  assortment  as 
actually  used.  Shown  also  in  Fig.  7,  is 
the  average  linear  drop  in  yield  capa- 
city observed  with  Co.  281,  Co.  290, 
C.  P.  2819  and  C.  P.  29/320  from  1935 
to  1947.  These  4  varieties  have  consti- 
tuted the  major  part  of  the  Louisiana 
crop  over  most  of  that  period. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  Louisi- 
ana   sugarcane   crop    as   based   on    these 
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studies  increased  sharply  from  1935  to 
1939.  This  came  about  from  wide- 
spread replacement  of  P.OJ.  varieties 
with  the  then  vastly  superior  Co.  290, 
C.  P.  28/19  and  C.  P.  29/320.  Since 
1939  on  the  other  hand  our  calculated 
productive  capacity  for  cane  as  well  as 
for  sugar  per  acre  has  been  going  down 
rather  steadily.  That  the  drop  has  not 
been  nearly  as  precipitous  as  that  shown 
graphically  for  the  4  varieties  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  effect  of  varietal  replace- 
ment. The  fact  that  we  have  lost 
ground  in  over-all  productivity  indicates 
that  the  quality  of  replacements  has  not 
been  high  enough  to  overcome  complete- 
ly what  we  have  lost  of  productive 
capacity  in  the  old  varieties. 
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Figr.  7.  Potential  yield  values  as  based  on  experi- 
mental results  and  the  variety  census. 
100  =   average  yield  from  Co.  281  in  1935. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
limitations  imposed  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased dependence  on  machine  har- 
vesters does  not  permit  the  most  effec- 
tive utilization  of  available  varieties.  For 
instance  C.  P.  29/116  is  not  satisfactorily 
adapted  to  mechanical  harvesting  and 
therefore  cannot  be  widely  substituted 
for  Co.  290.  Extensive  acreages  are  de- 
voted to  C.  P.  29/320  and  C.  P.  29/120 


in  preference  to  C.  P.  34/120  because 
it  is  felt  that  the  former  varieties  offei 
somewhat  better  insurance  against  lodg- 
ing under  adverse  conditions. 

Figure  8  shows  the  calculated  capa- 
city of  the  Louisiana  crop  for  produoi 
tion  of  sugar  per  acre  over  the  period 
1935-1947  in  comparison  with  actua! 
production  figures.  It  seems  obviou! 
that  trends  in  Louisiana  productioi 
tended  to  follow  changes  in  the  calcu 
lated  productive  capacity  of  the  Louisi 
ana  crop  as  calculated  by  taking  intc 
consideration  experimental  results  am 
varietal  turnover.  From  1935  to  193^ 
the  state  average  yield  of  sugar  pe 
acre  rose  sharply  in  agreement  with  th< 
calculated  rise  in  yield  capacity.  Sinc( 
1939  the  over-all  trend  in  state  suga 
production  per  acre  has  been  clearb 
downward.  This  may  be  expressed  a 
an  annual  linear  drop  of  44.5  pound 
per  year  or  a  total  of  356  pound 
(12%)  for  the  period.  For  the  sam- 
period  the  calculated  loss  in  yield  capa 
city  taking  into  consideration  decline 
in  varietal  yields  as  reflected  in  fiel( 
tests  on  the  one  hand  and  varietal  re 
placements  on  the  other,  amounted  t 
approximately  7%. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
The  wide  discrepancy  noted  durin! 
recent  years  between  the  average  yielj 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  for  the  stati 
as  predicted  from  results  of  field  testj 
and  the  value  actually  realized  clearlj 
indicates  the  importance  of  giving  addci 
attention  to  the  problem  of  more  satie 
factorily  adapting  our  present  harves 
procedure  to  the  exacting  demands  c 
the  crop  and  the  factory.  Obviousl 
this  suggests  an  intensive  research  al 
tack  on  such  problems  as  mechanicc- 
detrashing,  selective  topping,  mud  fre 
loading,  etc.  In  this  connection  a  k 
can  probably  be  done  by  way  of  breec 
ing  varieties  satisfactorily  adapted 
such  mechanical  processes.  This  poss 
bility  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
concerted  attack  on  trash  and  othe 
problems  related  to  mechanization 
harvest.  An  intensified  research  attac 
on  problems  related  to  deterioration  be 
tween  cutting  and  milling  is  also  ind 
cated.      This    is    a    job    for    the    Plar 
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Breeder  as  well  as  the  Physiologist. 

Our  preoccupation  with  trash  which 
is  admittedly  a  big  problem  should  not 
blind    us    to    the     still     more     important 


1935   yield   of   Co.   281 


Fig:.  8.  Sugar  per  acre  from  Louisiana  crop  in 
relation  to  calculated  potential  yield  of 
varieties   in   cultivation. 

problem  of  maintaining  our  per-acre 
production  of  sugar.  Declines  in  yield 
capacity  of  some  of  our  principal  varie- 
ties of  the  order  revealed  in  this  study 
cannot  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of 
complacency.  "Varietal  deterioration" 
as  sometimes  applied  to  what  we  have 
termed  "loss  in  yield  capacity"  is  a 
misleading  term.  Essentially  the  vari- 
ety itself  does  not  change.  The  en- 
vironment is  what  changes.  In  fact  the 
unchangeableness  of  a  plant  propagated 
vegetatively  tends  in  itself  to  accentuate 
the  problem.  What  happens  is  that  a 
plant  of  fixed  heredity,  introduced  into 
an  environment  comprising  some  unfav- 
orable biological  elements  capable  of 
adaptive  variation,  tends  to  suffer  more 
and  more  as  such  environmental  varia- 
tions proceed  in  the  course  of  time. 

Quite  frequently  time-related  depre- 
ciations in  varietal  performance  can  be 
correlated  with   an  increase  in  extent  of 


disease  injury,  even  without  the  appear- 
ance ol  a  new  disease.  Specific  strains 
ol  mosaic  for  instance  capable  of  attack- 
ing a  given  variety  may  be  extremely 
rare  at  lirst  and  build  up  more  and 
more  as  the  variety  is  kept  under  culti- 
vation, not  to  mention  the  possibility  of 
mutations  in  the  pathogen  which  may 
be  specifically  injurious  to  the  variety 
involved. 

But  in  considering  changes  which  may 
occur  in  the  complex  environment  under 
which  the  sugarcane  plant  grows  and 
produces  sugar,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  confine  our  thinking  to  terms  of  dis- 
eases only.  As  a  matter  of  fact  radical 
changes  in  cultural  practices  and  field 
procedures  which  have  occurred  during 
the  period  under  consideration  could 
have  contributed  substantially  either  fa- 
vorably or  unfavorably  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  changing   environment. 

The  job  of  weed  control  as  done  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  not  been  as  selec- 
tive as  In  former  years.  Hoe  gangs 
have  virtually  disappeared  and  we  now 
attempt  to  control  weeds  by  mass  opera- 
tions such  as  flaming  and  disking.  Un- 
der this  system  infestations  of  Johnson 
grass  have  built  up  from  year  to  year. 
Alligator  weed  had  also  been  spreading 
at  an  alarmins:  rate  but  fortunately  we 
have  in  2,  4-D  an  answer  to  this  par- 
ticular weed  problem. 

Damage  to  sugarcane  plants  in  the 
use  of  cultivating  implements  is  much 
greater  than  It  used  to  be.  In  this  con- 
nection the  3-row  cultivator  Is  a  fre- 
quent offender.  Late  implement-culti- 
vation In  lieu  of  hand  weeding  at  times 
causes  extensive  breakage.  Further- 
more, these  complicated  cultivating  ma- 
chines are  frequently  operated  very 
carelessly  with  results  little  short  of  dis- 
astrous. Because  of  the  extremely  rapid 
transition  of  our  cropping  system  from 
one  involving  use  of  simple  animal- 
drawn  implements  to  one  Involving  com- 
plicated multiple-row  units  operated  with 
powerful  tractors  it  is  understandable 
that  the  supply  of  skilled  operators  has 
not  kept  up  with  requirements.  It  has 
been  my  observation  however  that  even 
with  the  best  operators  there  Is  entirely 
too  much  of  "the  crop  be  damned"  atti- 
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tude.  I've  seen  operators  of  shavers 
and  off-bar  plows  rip  out  seed  pieces 
right  and  left  through  sheer  carelessness 
with  apparently  little  feeling  of  impro- 
priety. If  operators  of  plantation  trucks 
would  go  about  running  into  buildings 
or  other  property  of  a  more  tangible 
sort  they  would  be  promptly  fired  for 
carelessness.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  equivalent  damage  through 
carelessness  to  the  crop  will  be  tolerated 
with  indifference. 

Finally  a  variety  may  contain  in  its 
very  makeup  some  of  the  elements  of 
its  own  destruction.  For  instance,  the 
stimulated  spread  of  Johnson  grass  and 
other  weeds  as  a  result  of  the  poor 
shading  capacity  of  C.  P.  29/320  no 
doubt  contributed  materially  to  the  in- 
creasingly bad  field  performance  of  the 
variety. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Dr. 
J.  N.  Efferson,  economist  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  use  of  fertilizer  on 
sugarcane  increased  from  an  average  of 
134  pounds  per  acre  in  1939  to  232 
pounds  per  acre  in  1946.  Figures  for 
1947  are  not  available.  Since  the  trend 
has  been  toward  use  of  materials  of 
higher  nitrogen  content,  the  increase  in 
rate  of  nitrogen  application  per  acre  was 
probably  greater  than  indicated  by  the 
above  figures.  This  factor  which  must 
have  made  some  contribution  toward 
greater  per-acre  production  of  sugar 
should  be  taken  as  further  emphasis  of 
the  seriousness  of  declining  yields  over 
the  period. 

Unquestionably,  the  development  of 
better  varieties  should  receive  prior  con- 
sideration In  an  attack  on  the  problem 
of  diminishing  production.  Our  breed- 
ing program  carried  on  at  Canal  Point, 
Fla.,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  ac- 
cessory field  stations  has  been  developed 
over  a  period  of  years  to  a  position  of 
recognized  leadership  among  similar 
projects  in  the  world's  sugar  Industries. 
Proved  breeding  varieties  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  subtropical  conditions  are 
Included  In  the  large,  valuable  reference 
collection  of  varieties  gathered  by  many 
plant  exploring  parties.  Unique  oppor- 
tunities are  at  hand  to  utilize  mature 
ideas     and    put     into     practice     the     ac- 


cumulated know-how  of  modern  sugar- 
cane breeding.  Better  adapted  varieties 
are  visualized  and  can  be  developed. 
Only  wholehearted  support  and  co- 
operation are  needed  to  meet  the  new 
problems  presented  by  unfavorable 
factors  and  mechanized  operations  and 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  diminishing  pro- 
duction  associated  with  them. 

In  addition  we  should,  through  appro- 
priate research,  make  a  critical  re-exam- 
ination of  all  of  our  field  practices  in 
relation  to  our  changed  system  of  culti- 
vation. ^  In  this  connection  increased 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  studies  of 
weed-control  methods  that  fit  Into  the 
present  scheme  of  mechanized  culture. 
Possible  refinements  of  the  procedures 
now  followed  to  minimize  the  damage 
to  crop  plants  should  also  be  investi- 
gated. An  over-all  study  of  the  entire 
planting  procedure  to  insure  better 
stands  would  probably  prove  very  prof- 
itable. In  this  connection  studies  ol 
time  of  planting,  depth  of  planting,  rate 
of  planting,  size  of  seed  pieces  and  pre- 
conditioning of  seed  material  to  Improve 
germination  should  be  conducted. 

Studies  should  be  made  of  the  effect 
of  changes  in  field  practice  on  soil  fertil- 
ity. For  Instance  burning  of  trash  a? 
now  practiced  probably  destroys  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  crop  residue 
than  formerly.  It  Is  important  to  know 
what  will  be  the  cumulative  effect  or 
soil  fertility. 

To  summarize,  recoveries  of  sugai 
per  ton  of  cane  during  recent  yeare 
have  been  greatly  depressed  as  a  resull 
of  trash  and  other  extraneous  materia' 
delivered  to  the  factory  with,  cane  ai 
now  harvested  and  handled.  This  mate- 
rial In  addition  to  causing  extensive 
trouble  in  the  grinding  and  sugar  manu- 
facturing processes  has  given  exag- 
gerated values  to  cane  tonnages  thui 
tending  to  hide  declines  In  production  o: 
cane  per  acre  suffered  during  recen* 
years  as  a  result  of  decreases  in  yiek 
capacity  of  certain  varieties  in  commer- 
cial culture.  The  fact  that  the  yield  o 
sugar  per  acre  since  1939  has  tendec 
downward  both  on  the  basis  of  experl 
mental  results  and  In  state  productioi 
Is   taken   as   evidence   that  the   breedin| 
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program  has  not  been  effective  enough 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  disease  en- 
croachment and  other  unfavorable 
is  taken  as  evidence  that  an  intensified 
breeding  program  is  needed  to  over- 
come the  effects.  Recommendations 
are:  ^     '      ' 

(1)  Increased  attention  to  problems 
presented  by  present-day  harvest  pro- 
bedures  with  a  view  of  developing  bet- 
ter machines,  of  devising  means  of  min- 
imizing deterioration  losses,  and  of  the 
production  of  varieties  meeting  more 
satisfactorily  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  new  system. 

(2)  An  intensification  of  the  variety 
breeding  and  testing  program  to  increase 
[production  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and 
per  acre. 

(3)  A  critical  re-examination, 
through  appropriate  research,  of  all 
field    practices    in    relation    to    our    new 


system  of  cultivation. 

(4)      Studies    of   soil    fertility    in    rela- 
tion to  changes   in  field   practices. 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  SUGAR  CANE 

By  J.   Y.  Oakes,  David  S.  Byrnside,  Jr.^  and  M.  B.  Sturgis 


From  1942  through  1944,  preliminary 
field  experiments  on  the  fertihzation  of 
sugar  cane  were  conducted  at  20  differ- 
ent locations,  19  of  which  were  on  the 
terrace  (Pleistocene)  soils  west  of  Bayou 
Teche.  At  9  out  of  the  20  locations 
the  highest  yields  of  sugar  were  ob- 
tained from  applications  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium.  At  6  loca- 
tions the  highest  yields  of  sugar  were  ob- 
tained from  applications  of  nitrogen  and 
potassium.  In  3  tests  the  largest 
amounts  of  sugar  were  secured  from 
additions  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 
In  only  two  experiments  did  the  use  of 


nitrogen  only  give  the   best  results. 

In  1945,  four  more  comprehensive 
and  better  controlled  experinfents  were 
conducted.  These  experiments  involved 
fertilization  at  two  levels  of  nitrogen,  one 
at  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  and 
the  other  at  60.  The  1945  results  show 
that  the  highest  yields  of  sugar  were 
obtained  on  stubble  cane  with  applica- 
tions of  phosphorus  and  potassium  with 
nitrogen  at  the  60-pound  level.  Or 
plant  cane  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained with  the  combinations  with  nitro- 
gen at  the  40-pound  level.  On  the  aver- 
age   the    best     adapted      treatment      foi 


TABLE  1.     Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar 

cane  and  sugar  on  Iberia  silty  clay  loam  at  Glencoe- 

Vachiere  Plantation,  Franklin,  Louisiana,  1947                                                            1 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96 '^  sugar 

Increase  from  fertiUzef 

Pounds  per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

) 

N-P2O5-K2O 

lirix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    sugaj 

0-  0-  0-- 

20.29 

17.20 

13.83 

80.41 

189.72 

3849 

40-  0-  0 

22.95 
22.54 

16.64 

17.85 

12.97 
14.60 

77.94 
81.79 

176.70 
202.65 

4055 
4568 

2.66 
2.25 

206 
719 

40-25-  0 

40-40-  0_      _-    

19.96 

17.11 

13.72 

80.18 

188.08 

3754 

—0.33 

—95 

40-  0-40 

21.99 

17.20 

13.96 

81.16 

193.00 

4244 

1.70 

395 

40-25-40--    

21.96 

17.48 

14.18 

81.12 

196.28 

4310 

1.67 

461 

40-40-40 

22.77 

17.77 

14.53 

81.77 

201.20 

4581 

2.48 

732 

60-  0-  0--- 

23.37 

16.92 

13.67 

80.79 

188.08 

4395 

3.08 

546 

60-40-  0 

24.06 

17.77 

14.49 

81.54 

201.20 

4841 

3.77 

992 

60-  0-40---    

23.73 

17.39 

14.03 

80.68 

193.00 

4580 

3.44 

731 

60-  0-60                  -    -    - 

25.01 
23.89 

16.55 

17.48 

13.43 
14.15 

81.15 
80.95 

183.18 
196.28 

4581 
4689 

4.72 
3.60 

732 
840 

60-25-40-.-      -- 

60-40-40 

21.85 

16.83 

13.85 

82.29 

191.36 

4181 

1.56 

332 

60-40-60 

23.12 

16.74             13.28 

79 .  33 

181.56 

4198 

2.83 

349 

Variety  C.  P.  29-103,  plant  cane;  fertilized,  April  23,  1947;  harvested,  December  4,  1947;  three  rephcations  randomize* 

in  blocks. 

The  highest  yield  of  cane,  25.0  tons,  in  this  experiment  was  obtained  from  the  60-0-60  mixture.     The  highest  yield  0 

sugar   4841  pounds  pre  acre,  was  from  the  60-40-0  mixture,  which  was  the  only  mixture  that  produced  significantly  mor 

sugar  than  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone.     None  of  the  treatments  produced  significantly  more  cane  than  the  40-poun( 

application  of  nitrogen  al 

one.     The  d 

ifference  req 

uired  for  sig 

nificance  wa 

s  2.2  tons  0 

cane. 

TABLE 


Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Iberia  clay  loam  at  Enterprise  Plan 
tation,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana,  1947 


Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertiUzei|j 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

N-P202-K50 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    suga 

0-  0-  0---    _-    

21.80 

15.28 

11.27 

73.74 

149.68 

3263 

40-  0-  0--- 

18.36 

16.43 

12.74 

77.54 

171.90 

3156 

—3.44 

—107 

40-  0-40                  - 

28.79 
24.45 

14.63 
15.11 

11.60 
11.22 

79.29 
74.26 

154.38 
148.12 

4445 
3622 

6.99 
2.65 

1182 
359 

40-25-  0--- -   - 

40-25-40--- 

25.32 

16.25 

12.67 

77.97 

171.90 

4353 

3.52 

1090 

40-40-  0 

23.62 

15.49 

11.67 

75.34 

155.96 

3684 

1.82 

421 

40-40-40---          

30.10 

15.63 

11.98 

76.65 

160.70 

4837 

8.30 

1574 

60-  0-  0 - 

22.12 

16.47 

12.49 

75.83 

168.70 

3732 

0.32 

469 

60-  0-40---    "    -   

25.78 
23.94 

15.20 
15.91 

11.31 
11.96 

74.40 
75.17 

149.68 
160.70 

3859 
3847 

3.98 
2.14 

596 
584 

60-  0-60 

60-25-40---            .-    

23.65 
24.19 

14.16 
15.87 

10.46 
12.16 

73.87 
76.62 

137 . 30 
163.90 

3247 
3965 

1.85 
2.39 

—16 
702 

60-40-  0 

60-40-40---    --   -. 

24.26 

15.68 

11.68 

74.49 

155.96 

3784 

2.46 

521 

60-40-60 

25.74 

15.49 

11.62 

75.02 

154.38 

3974 

3.94 

711 

Variety,  Co.  290,  plant  cane;  fertilized,  April  24,  1947;  harvested,  December  2,  1947;  three  replicates  randomized  i: 
blocks. 

The  highest  yield  was  obtained  from  the  40-40-40.  The  increase  in  yield  from  the  use  of  this  fertiUzer  was  8.3  tons  c 
cane  or  1574  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  40-0-40  mixture  also  gave  significant  increases  in  cane  and  sugar.  The  leas 
difference  for  significance  in  this  experiment  was  6.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
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tubble  cane  consisted  of  60  pounds  of 
itrogen,  40  pounds  of  P2O.-.,  and  60 
■ounds  of  K2O  per  acre. 

Six  experiments  were  conducted  in 
946  on  very  fine  sandy  loam,  silt  loam, 
nd  silty  clay  loam  soils.  The  1946 
rowing  season  was  very  wet  and  both 
lant  and  stubble  cane  responded  prof- 
;ably  to  nitrogen  at  the  60-pound-per- 
cre  level.  Generally,  the  best  adapted 
reatment  was  60  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
5  pounds  of  P2O.-.,  and  40  pounds  of 
L2O  per  acre,  and  the  average  increase 
1  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  com- 
ination  of  these  amounts  of  plant  food 
^as  approximately  1,800  pounds  of 
agar  per  acre.  The  increases  in  yields 
if  sugar  varied  from  1,600  to  3,500 
iounds  per  acre.  The  percentage  of 
urity  and  the  sucrose  content  were 
ot  depressed  by  fertilizers.  The  1946 
2sults  show  that  more  nitrogen  could 
s  used  on  the  very  fine  sandy  loam. 
It  loam,  and  silty  clay  loam  soils  of 
he   sugar   cane   area.     The   results    also 


indicate  that  at  a  high  level  of  nitrogen 
fertilization  phosphate  and  potash  may 
under  some  conditions  be  added  profit- 
ably. 

In  1947  nine  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. Four  of  the  experiments  were 
with  stubble  cane  and  five  were  with 
plant  cane.  The  1947  growing  season 
was  very  dry  and  the  sugar  cane  on 
all  the  experiments  except  two,  at  Little 
Texas  and  Glencoe-Vachiere,  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought.  There  was 
also  some  hurricane  damage,  particu- 
larly at  Enterprise  and  New  Plope.  In 
general,  the  yields  were  about  30  per 
cent  below  normal  and  the  experimental 
errors  were  high. 

The  results  from  the  five  experiments 
with  plant  cane  in  1947  are  given  in 
the  following  tables  and  show  that  the 
cane  responded  to  fertilizers  in  three 
out  of  the  five  experiments.  On  Iberia 
silty  clay  loam  at  Glencoe-Vachiere  the 
60-0-60  gave  the  highest  yield  of  cane 
and   60-40-0   gave   the   highest   yield    of 


ABLE  3.     Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Olivier  silt  loam  at  Youngs  Industries, 

Youngsville,  Louisiana,  1947 


Pounds  per  acre 
N-P2O5-K2O 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertilizer 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    sugar 

1-  0-  0 

1-  0-  0 

1-25-  0 

1-25-40 

12.63 
19.16 
16.47 
17.46 

18.68 
19.99 
17.63 
17.42 
14.18 
20.35 
18.83 
18.78 
20.67 
17.08 

17.10 
17.01 
16.91 
16.91 
17.10 
16.63 
16.63 
16.63 
16.63 
16.53 
16.53 
17.10 
16.63 
16.44 

13.78 
13.26 
13.31 
13.22 
13.41 
13.23 
13 .  15 
12.90 
12.50 
13.01 
12.97 
13.41 
13.00 
12.31 

80.58 
77.95 

78.71 
78.18 
78.42 
79.56 
79.07 
77.57 
75.17 
78.71 
78.46 
78.42 
78.17 
77.92 

191.97 
181.30 
183.00 
181,08 
184.00 
182.98 
181.27 
175.88 
167 . 26 
178.88 
178.02 
184.00 
178.05 
175.12^ 

2425 
3474 
3014 
3162 
3437 
3658 
3196 
3084 
2372 
3640 
3352 
3456 
3680 
2991 

6^53 
3.84 
4.83 
6.05 
7.36 
5.00 
4.79 
1.55 
7.72 
6.20 
6.15 
8.04 
4.45 

i049 
589 
737 

1-40-  0---   .    .    . 

1012 

1-40-40-  - 

1233 

1-  0-40 

771 

1-  0-  0--- 

639 

1-  0-40 

—53 

1-  0-60--. 

1215 

1-25-40 

1-40-  0— - 

927 
1031 

1-40-40— 

1255 

-40-60 

566 

Variety,  Co.  290,  plant  cane;  fertilized,  April  11  and  19,  1947;  harvested,  December  3,  1947;  three  replicates  randomized 
blocks. 

The  highest  yield  was  from  the  60-40-60.  The  increase  in  cane  was  8.0  tons  and  the  increase  in  sugar  was  1255  pounds 
sugar  per  acre.  The  60-0-60  mixture  gave  a  slightly  lower  but  significant  increase.  The  experimental  error  at  this 
nation  was  high  due  to  poor  stand  and  drought.     The  least  difference  for  significance  was  7.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 


^BLE  4. 


Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Iberia  silt  loam  at  Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt's 
Plantation,  St.  Martinville,  Louisiana,  1947 


Pounds  per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  aTe 

Normal  Jui 

ce 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertilizer 

N-P29,5-K20 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    sugar 

-  0-  0_-- 

1-  0-  0--- 

23.74 
23.06 
24.67 
26.46 
25.54 

15.86 
16.74 
16.83 
16.51 
16.27 

12.43 
13.43 
13.41 
13.15 
12.83 

78.31 
80.26 
79.65 
79.64 

78.77 

167.10 
183.18 
183.18 
179.94 
173.50 

3967 
4224 
4519 
4761 
4431 

—6^68 
0.93 
2.72 
1.80 

"257 

1-  0-40 

-25-40 

-10-60_-_ 

552 
794 
464 

;     A'ariety,  C.  P.  36-105,  plant  cane;  fertihzed.  May 

)cks. 


1947;  harvested,  January  5,  1948;  three  replicates  randomized  in 


The  highest  yield  in  this  experiment  was  from  the  40-25-40  treatment  which  increased  the  yield  of  cane  2.7  tons  and 
e  yield  of  sugar  794  pounds  per  acre.  The  least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  3  6  tons  per  acre.  None  of  the 
tihzer  treatments  proved  effective. 
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sugar,  but  these  mixtures  were  not  sig- 
nificantly better  than  40  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen alone.  At  Enterprise  on  Iberia 
clay  loam  the  40-40-40  produced  the 
highest  amounts  of  cane  and  sugar.  In 
the  experiment  on  Olivier  silt  loam  at 
Youngs  Industries  the  60-40-40  gave  the 
highest  yield  but  was  not  significantly 
better  than  40  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

The  1947  results  from  fertilizing  stub- 
ble cane  are  also  given  in  the  following 
tables.  At  Little  Texas  on  Commerce 
silty  clay  loam  the  60-25-40  mixture 
gave  the  highest  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar.  The  yields  were  36.3  tons  of 
cane  and  6,996  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  These  increases  were  17.1  tons 
more  cane  and  3,820  pounds  more  sugar 
than  from  the  unfertilized  check.  On 
Iberia  silty  clay  loam  at  St.  John  the 
60-40-40  produced  the  highest  yield  but 
was  not  significantly  better  than  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  On  Commerce  very 
fine  sandy  loam  at  New  Hope  the 
60-0-40  gave  the   highest  yield  of  cane, 


while  the  60-60-60  gave  the  highes 
yield  of  sugar.  At  Katy  on  Baldwii 
clay  loam  the  60-40-40  gave  the  highes 
yield,  but  the  experimental  error  wa 
too  high  to  establish  significant  differ 
ences   between  treatments. 

It  is  still  commonly  recognized  tha 
nitrogen  is  the  most  important  elemcE 
in  the  fertilization  of  sugar  cane.  Gen 
erally,  6  pounds  of  commercial  nitroge 
applied  to  cane  increases  the  produc 
tion  approximately  one  ton.  Th 
amount  of  nitrogen  applied,  which  varie 
from  40  to  60  pounds  per  acre,  is  mor 
important  than  the  source  of  nitrogei 
Approximately  equally  good  results  hav 
been  obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda,  cys 
namid,  ammonium  sulfate,  ammonlur 
nitrate  and  ammonia. 

Fertilizer  Recommendations   for   Suga 

Cane 

To    stubble   cane    in    all    areas    exce{ 

where  known  deficiencies  of  phosphori 

and    potassium    exist,    apply    40    to    t 


TABLE  5. 


Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam  at  the  Fernai 
Price  Plantation,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  1947 


Pounds  per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertilis 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    sue 

0-  0-  0 

19.59 
19.87 
16.81 
20.66 
19.87 
20.70 
19.60 
20.54 
18.16 
22.74 
24.32 
21.49 
17.71 
19.67 

17.4 
17.5 
17.7 
16.8 
16.9 
16.6 
16.8 
17.1 
17.4 
17.7 
16.7 
17.9 
16.8 
16.4 

14.23 
14.36 
14.69 
13.91 
13.71 
13.46 
13.64 
14.08 
14.58 
14.91 
13.64 
14.84 
13.98 
13.39 

81.8 
82.1 
83.0 
82.8 
81.1 
81.1 
81.2 
82.3 
83.8 
84.2 
81.7 
82.9 
83.2 
81.6 

190.64 
192.69 
198.31 
187.57 
182.73 
179.39 
181.92 
189 . 22 
197.80 
202 . 83 
182.52 
200.24 
189.00 
179.06 

3735 
3829 
3334 
3875 
3631 
3713 
3566 
3887 
3592 
4612 
4439 
4303 
3347 
3522 

6  "28 

—2.78 

1.07 

0.28 

1.11 

0.01 

0.95 

—1.43 

3.15 

4.73 

1.90 

—1.88 

0.08 

"94 

—401 

140 

—104 

—22 

—169 

152 

—143 

877 

704 

568 

-388 

—213 

40-  0-  0--- 

40-25-  0 

40-40-  0 

40-25-40 

40-  0-40--- 

40-40-40 

60-  0-  0-- 

60-40-  0 

60-  0-40 -. 

60-  0-60 

60-25-40--- 

60-40-40 

60-40-60--- 

Variety,  C.  P.  34-120,  plant  cane;  fertilized,  April  29,  1947;  harvested,  January  2,  1948;  three  replicates  randomi2 
in  blocks. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  yields  of  either  sugar  cane  or  sugar  between  different  treatments  in  this 
periment.     The  extreme  weather  conditions  brought  about  by  the  summer  drought  and  the  September  hurricane  indue 
so  much  variation  within  treatments  that  the  least  difference  for  significance  was  5.2  tons  per  acre. 


TABLE  6.     Effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Commerce  silty  clay  loam  at  Lit 
Texas  Plantation,  Napoleonville,  Louisiana,  1947 


Pounds  per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertili  J 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    suj 

0-  0-  0-- 

60-  0-  0--. 

60-25-40--- 

19.19 
31.30 
36.25 
32.46 
31.27 

16.23 
15.99 
17.68 
17.17 

18.87 

12.34 
12.95 
13.96 
13.38 
14.23 

76.03 
76.22 
78.96 
77.93 
79.63 

165.50 
176.70 
193.00 
183.18 
196.28 

3176 
5531 
6996 
5946 
6138 

12'ii 

17.06 
13.27 
12.08 

235; 
382( 
277( 
2961 

60-40-60 

60-60-60 

Variety,  C.  P.  36-105,  second  year  stubble;  fertihzed.  May  2,  1947; 
randomized  in  blocks. 


harvested,  November  7,  1947;  three  replicn 


The  application  of  60  pounds  of  N,  25  pounds  of  P2O5  and  40  pounds  of  K2O  per  acre  increased  the  yield  of  sugar  Ci 
17.1  tons  of  cane  and  3820  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  yield  from  this  treatment  was  36.3  tons  of  cane,  while  the  yi 
of  the  unfertilized  check  was  19.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  The  yield  from  the  complete  fertilizer  was  also  significantly  hig 
than  that  from  60  pounds  of  N  alone.     The  difference  required  for  significance  was  3.9  tons  of  cane. 
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ABLE  7.       Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Iberia  silty  clay  loam  at  St.  John 
Plantation,  St.  Martinville,  Louisiana,  1947 


Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertilizer 

Pounds  per  acre 
N-P2O-5K2O 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    sugar 

)-  0-  0 

11.63 
16.77 

14.9 
15.9 

12.62 
13.17 

84.70 

82.83 

170.30 
179.94 

1981 
3018 

5^14 

)-  0-  0 

1037 

)-25-  0 

15.95 

14.9 

12.77 

85.71 

173.50 

2767 

4.32 

786 

)-40-  0 

15.32 

14.5 

12.61 

88.82 

170.30 

2609 

3.69 

628 

)-  0-40—- 

16.08 

16.9 

14.38 

85.09 

199 . 56 

3209 

4.45 

1228 

)-25-40-- 

17.01 

16.9 

14.44 

85.44 

199.56 

3395 

5.. 38 

1414 

)-40-40 

18.94 
16.58 

16.1 
15.9 

13.59 
13.17 

84.41 

82.83 

188.44 
179.94 

3531 

2980 

7.31 
4.93 

1550 

)-  0-  0-- 

999 

)-40-  0-- 

17.90 

15.0 

12.33 

82.20 

165.50 

2962 

6.27 

981 

)-  0-40-  - 

17.21 
16.90 

15.8 
14.5 

12.95 
12.12 

81.90 

83.38 

176.70 
162.30 

3041 
2743 

5.58 
5.27 

1160 

»-  0-60--- 

762 

)-25-40_-- 

18.26 

14.9 

12.58 

84.43 

170.30 

3110 

6.63 

1129 

)-40-40 

19.76 

15.4 

12.98 

84.29 

176.70 

3492 

8.13 

1511 

)-40-60-. 

17.08 

15.1 

12.16 

80.53 

163.90 

2799 

5.43 

818 

;      Variety,  C.  P.  29-103,  first  year  stubble;  fertilized,  April  25,  1947;  harvested,  November  26,  1947;  three  replicates 
iLndomized  in  blocks. 

The  highest  yield,  19.8  tons  of  cane,  was  from  the  60-40-40  mixture.  The  yield  of  the  unfertilized  check  was  11.6  tons 
cane  per  acre,  while  the  yield  from  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  only  was  16.8  tons  per  acre.  The  increases  from  all  the  fertilizer 
eatments  were  significant  but  none  was  significantly  better  than  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone.  The  difference  required 
r  significance  was  3.3  tons  of  cane. 


tble  8. 


Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam  at  New 
Hope  Plantation,  McCall,  Louisiana,  1947 


Pounds  per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertilizer 

N-P20-5K20 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane  |Lbs.    sugar 

1-  0-  0-- 

11.78 
14.49 
12.93 
15.13 
14.72 
16.53 
13.36 
16.59 
18.30 
15.17 
17.10 
14.55 
13.63 
14.76 
17 .  82 

16.08 
16.83 
16.92 
16.36 
16.57 
16.36 
16.36 
16.83 
16.18 
16.27 
16.08 
16.74 
16.74 
16.64 
17.02 

12.19 
12 .  85 
12.85 
12.35 
12.54 
12.35 
12.54 
12.69 
12 .  13 
12.73 
12.48 
12.75 
12.86 
12.67 
12,67 

75.81 
76.35 
75.95 
75.49 
75.68 
75.49 
76.65 
75.40 
74.97 
78.24 
77.61 
76.16 
76.82 
76.14 
74.44 

163.90 
175.10 
175.10 
167.10 
168.70 
167.10 
168.70 
171.90 
162.30 
171.90 
168.70 
173.50 
175.10 
171.90 
171.90 

1931 
2537 
2264 
2.528 
2483 
2762 
22.54 
2852 
2970 
2608 
2885 
2524 
2387 
2537 
3063 

2'7i 
1.15 
3.35 
2.94 

4.75 
1.58 
4.81 
6.52 
3.39 
5.32 
2.77 
1.85 
2.98 
6.04 

l  0-  0 

il-  0-40 

1-25-  0_-_ 

1-25-40 

-40-  0  — 

'-40-40--- 

606 
333 
597 
552 
831 
323 

'-  0-  0--- 

921 

i-  0-40 

-  0-60--      -- 

1039 
677 

-2.5-40--- 

954 

-40-  0-- 

593 

-40-40-- 

456 

-40-60— 

606 

-60-60  — 

11.32 

Variety,  C.  P.  34-120,  second  year  stubble;  fertilized,  April  30,  1947;  harvested,  November  14,  1947;  three  replicates 
ndomized  in  blocks. 

The  highest  yield,  18.3  tons,  of  cane  per  acre  was  secured  from  the  60-0-40  treatment.  This  yield  was  6.5  tons  more 
an  the  unfertilized  check  and  1.7  tons  more  than  from  the  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  only.  The  difference  required  for  sig- 
ticance  was  6.4  tons  per  acre.     The  yields  in  this  experiment  were  very  low  due  to  drought  and  Johnson  grass  infestation. 

LBLE  9.     Effects  of  fertilizsrs  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Baldwin  clay  loam  at  Katy  Plantation, 

Franklin,  Louisiana,  1947 


Pounds  per  acre 
N-P2O5-K2O 

Tons  cane 
Der  acre 

Normal  Jui 

ce 

Pounds  96°  sugar 

Increase  from  fertilizer 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 

Per  acre 

Tons  cane 

Lbs.    sugar 

-  0-  0— 

-  0-  0 

-  0-40 

-25-  0-- 

-25-40--. 

18.91 
21.88 
20.49 
19.24 
23.36 
20.20 
22.66 
21.23 
23.38 
24.17 
22.26 
24.33 
24.61 
21.63 
22.31 

16.38 
15.65 
16.47 
16.02 
16.20 
16.20 
16.38 
16.02 
15.47 
16.29 
16.02 
16.11 
15.93 
14.83 
15.29 

12.89 
12.37 
13.57 
12.58 
12.89 
12.95 
13.29 
12.58 
12.19 
12.89 
12.61 
12.76 
12.44 
11.49 
11.99 

78.69 
79.04 
82 .  .39 
78.53 
79.57 
79.94 
81.14 
78.53 
78.80 
79.74 
78.71 
79.21 
78.09 
77.48 
78.42 

175.10 
167.10 
186.44 
170.30 
175.10 
176.70 
181 . 56 
170.30 
163.90 
175.10 
170.30 
173.50 
167.10 
148.04 
160.70 

3311 
3656 
3820 
3277 
4090 
3569 
4114 
3615 
3832 
4232 
3791 
4221 
4112 
3202 
3585 

2  "97 

1.58    • 

0.33 

4.45 

1.29 

3.75 

2.. 32 

4.47 

5.26 

3.35 

5.42 

5.70 

2.72 

3.40 

"34.5 
509 

—34 
779 

-40-  0 

-40-40— 

258 
803 

-  0-  0 

-  0-40 

-  0-60 

-25-40 

304 
521 
921 

480 

-40-  0— 

-40-40- 

910 

801 

-40-60— 

—109 

-60-60— 

274 

Variety,  Co.  290,  first  year  stubble;  fertihzed,  March  28,  1947;  harvested,  December  19,  1947;  three  rephcates  ran- 
naized  in  blocks. 

The  highest  yield,  24.6  tons  per  acre,  was  obtained  from  the  60-40-40  mixture.  This  was  5.7  tons  more  than  the  yield 
,m  the  unfertilized  check.  The  least  difference  for  significance  at  the  5%  level  was  6.0  tons.  The  high  experimental 
or  was  due  to  extremely  dry  conditions  during  the  growing  season  and  also  due  to  hurricane  damage  which  resulted  in 
ie  variations  from  the  same  treatments. 
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1050    Constance    Street 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
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New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal    Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF   N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 

New    Orleans,    La. 


pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  the  us( 
of  either  solid  or  liquid  carriers.  T( 
plant  cane  except  where  very  largi 
growths  of  soybeans  and  winter  legumei 
have  been  turned  under,  apply  at  leas 
40  pounds   per   acre  of  nitrogen. 

For  plant  and  stubble  cane  in  al 
areas  of  low  productivity: 

1.  Where  only  nitrogen  is  deficient 
use  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  pe 
acre. 

2.  Where  nitrogen  and  phosphoru; 
are  deficient,  apply  400  to  500  pound; 
of  a  12-8-0  or  10-6-4. 

3.  Where  nitrogen,  phosphorus  an( 
potassium  are  deficient,  apply  500  h 
600  pounds  of  9-6-9  or  use  300  pound 
of  6-8-12  or  3-12-12  supplemented  witl 
40  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen  fron 
either  solid  or  liquid  carriers. 

4.  Where  nitrogen  and  potassiui 
are  deficient,  apply  400  to  500  pound 
of  12-0-12  per  acre. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  mineral  defi 
ciencies  are  not  likely  to  exist  wher 
heavy  yields  of  soybeans  and  Melilotn 
are  being  obtained. 


STSUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.h 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  WEATHER  AND  DISEASES  IN 

RELATION  TO  THE  SUGARCANE  YIELD  CURVE 

IN  LOUISIANA  SINCE  1935 

By   E.    V.   Abbott,   Senior   Pathologist,   Division    of   Sugar   Plant   Investigations, 

Btireau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural 

Research   Administration,   U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture. 


A  decline  in  the  yield  of  cane  per 
ere  in  Louisiana  always  results  in  a 
seling  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
rowers  and  others  dependent  on  the  in- 
ustry  that  the  history  of  the  mid-20's 
lay  repeat  itself.  The  recent  down- 
ward trend  in  yields  has  led  to  some 
sar  that  we  may  be  entering  on  an- 
ther period  of  varietal  failure,  and 
aturally  there  is  a  desire  to  know  the 
ause  of  the  lower  yields.  Yield  trends 
|re  influenced  by  many  factors,  among 
hem  the  weather,  diseases,  varieties, 
ropping,  cultivation  and  fertilizer  prac- 
ces.  A  full  explanation  of  all  the  ups 
nd  downs  of  the  yield  curve,  therefore, 
lay  not  be  a  simple  matter.  It  is  the 
urpose  of  this  report  to  discuss  two 
actors,  weather  and  diseases,  as  they 
ave   effected  cane  yields   since    1935. 

Since  the  low  point  in  the  yield  curve 
^^s  reached  in  1926,  there  have  been 
riree  periods  in  which  there  was  an  up- 

ard  trend,  and  a  like  number  in  which 
le  trend  was  downward.  The  upward 
rend  from  1925-30  was  broken  by  the 
ailure  of  P.O.J.  213  and  the  subsequent 
assing  of  the  other  P.O.J,  varieties,  but 
fiis  decline  was  cushioned  by  the  intro- 
uction  and  immediate  rapid  expansion 
f  the  Co.  and  C.  P.  varieties.  Begin- 
ing  in  1935,  there  was  another  upward 
rend  which  reached  a  peak  in  1938 
nd  1939.  This  was  followed  by  the 
harp  drop  in  1940,  which  resulted  very 
irgely  if  not  entirely  from  the  extreme 
old  in  January  of  that  year.  Again 
lere  was  a  period  of  recovery,  with  the 
ield  of  the  years  1943-45  not  far  below 
lat  of  1938.  Then  came  the  disap- 
ointing  drops  in   1946  and   1947. 

The  weather  and  diseases  are  recog- 
ized  as  two  of  the  most  Important 
actors  governing  yields  of  cane  in  Lou- 

iana.  In  some  years  their  effects  have 
een  closely  interrelated;   in  others,   one 


has  had  a  marked  effect  without  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  other.  The 
role  of  diseases  in  the  yield  declines 
prior  to  1926  and  from  1929  to  1934, 
needs  no  review  here.  Some  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  weather  and 
diseases  on  the  more  recent  yield  de- 
clines   may  be   of  interest. 

From  McDonald's  study  of  the 
weather  in  relation  to  sugar  production 
in  Louisiana  published  in  1926  (4),  he 
concluded  that  "Wet,  cold  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  growth  mark  low  pro- 
duction years,  and  warm,  dry  weather 
in  the  same  growth  period  favors  higher 
yields".  In  1938,  Rands  and  Dopp  (5) 
found  that  "The  same  but  less  striking 
relationships  are  evident  for  the  hardier 
varieties  that  supplanted  those  on  which 
the  above  (McDonald's)  study  was 
based". 

In  order  to  determine  what  relation- 
ship there  might  be  between  weather 
and  the  yield  curve  since  1935,  the 
weather  records  for  4  localities  In  the 
sugar  district  were  summarized  for  the 
months  of  January  through  March  for 
the  years  1935  to  1947,  Inclusive.  Those 
chosen  were  CInclare  (north),  Jeaner- 
ette  (west),  Houma  (south),  and  Re- 
serve (lower  river).  McDonald  based 
his  study  on  the  weather  records  of  3 
stations,  Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans 
and  Abbeville,  but  It  Is  believed  that 
the  4  stations  chosen  for  this  review 
better  reflect  field  weather  conditions  at 
the  present  time.  Rainfall  and  temper- 
ature records  were  also  summarized  for 
the  months  of  October  through  Decem- 
ber preceding  the  crop  year,  but  the 
effects  of  departures  from  normal  dur- 
ing that  period  were  less  apparent  than 
for  the  winter  months,  when  considered 
separately  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
winter  months. 
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In  figure  1  are  shown  graphically  (1) 
the  average  accumulated  rainfall  de- 
parture from  normal  (in  inches)  for  the 
months  of  January  through  March,  (2) 
the  average  accumulated  temperature 
departure  for  those  months  (in  degrees), 
and  (3)  the  yield  of  cane  in  tons  per 
acre  for  the  period  1935-47,  inclusive. 
The  weather  records  were  taken  from 
the  monthly  summaries  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  yield  figures 
from  "Agricultural  Statistics"  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  1947 
yield  figure  is  the  latest  estimate  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  curve  for  rainfall  departure  is 
roughly  a  mirror  image  of  that  for  yield 
of  cane,  i.e.,  yields  rose  in  years  when 
rainfall  was  subnormal  during  the 
months  of  January  through  March,  and 
declined  when  rainfall  was  much  above 
normal.  It  appears  from  the  graph  that 
the  rather  sharp  decline  in  yields  in 
1946   and    1947   was    related   to   the    ex- 


cessive winter  rainfall  of  those  years,  i 
Marked  departures  from  normal  ir 
winter  temperatures  also  corresponded 
with  changes  in  the  yield  curve.  It  h 
generally  recognized  that  the  extremt 
cold  of  January  1940  was  principall) 
responsible  for  the  low  per  acre  yields 
of  cane  the  following  fall.  Most  of  tb 
accumulated  deficiency  in  temperature 
for  the  winter  of  1940  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary. March  temperatures  averagec 
normal  and  in  February  they  were  onl) 
slightly  below.  Winter  temperatures  ir 
1941  and  1942  also  averaged  10°  anc 
11.6°  below  normal,  respectively,  anc 
while  yields  were  better  in  those  yean 
than  in  1940,  they  were  still  somewha 
below  those  for  the  years  in  which  tem- 
peratures were  normal  or  above.  Also 
the  effect  of  the  extreme  cold  in  194( 
was  carried  over  in  the  crop  year  o 
1941  since  cane  that  was  poor  in  194( 
was  generally  correspondingly  poor  ai 
stubble  in  1941. 


ijl   ijj   7^   r^5   ^3   ^    '42  'k3    'kk   ^5   *¥>   ^ 


Fig-.  1.  Tons  of  cane  per  acre,  and  accumulated  rainfall  and  temperature  departures  for  the  months 
of   January   through  March   at   4    stations    in   Louisiana   for   the   years    1935-1747,    inclusive. 
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I  The  very  low  average  temperatures  in 
le  winter  of  1947,  accompanied  as  they 
l^ere  by  excessive  rainfall,  undoubtedly 
ifluenced  the  low  yields  of  that  year. 
Iverage  temperatures  were  near  record 
pws  for  both  February  and  March,  and 
ii  no  year  since  at  least  1900  had  such 
I  cold  March  followed  such  a  cold 
j'ebruary.  The  crop  was  very  late  in 
eginning  growth  in  the  spring,  most 
istimates  placing  growth  as  anywhere 
:om  3  to  6  weeks  behind  normal  at 
le  beginning  of  the  summer.  Then 
jame  the  summer  drouth,  the  worst 
[nee  1924,  which  had  a  further  de- 
ressing  effect  on  yields  obtained  in  the 

Ml. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
le  weather  has  had  an  influence  on  the 

eld  of  cane  per  acre  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ig  the  past  13  years.  To  what  extent 
le    effects    of    weather    on    yields    are 


direct,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  in- 
direct as  a  result  of  their  influence  on 
disease  intensity,  can  not  always  be 
readily  determined.  Low  temperatures 
and  excessive  rainfall,  which  are  in 
themselves  unfavorable  for  good  cane 
growth,  are  in  turn  favorable  for  the 
development  of  red  rot  and  root  rot; 
while  warm,  dry  conditions  favoring  the 
cane,  lessen  development  of  these  di- 
seases. 

Red  rot  was  an  important  cause  of 
reduced  yields  in  1947,  particularly  of 
the  variety  C.  P.  34/120.  Deficient 
stands  of  Co.  290  were  also  caused  by 
red  rot.  The  season  was  the  most 
favorable  for  this  disease  since  1930  and 
1931,  and  much  of  the  unsatisfactory 
stands  and  delayed  early  growth  of 
these  varieties   were   attributed  to  it. 

The  effects  of  root  rot  are  much  less 
marked    with    the    present    resistant    va- 


Percent  of  Acreage 


iFigr.  2.  Percentage  of  the  sugarcane  acreage  in  Louisiana  occupied  by  varieties  resistant  to 
root  rot  and  red  rot  for  tlie  period  1935-1947,  inclusive. 
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rieties  than  formerly  when  the  suscep- 
tible Co.  281  and  C.  P.  28/19  were 
widely  grown.  With  the  weather  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1947,  root  rot  doubt- 
less caused  some  injury  to  all  varieties, 
although  it  is  not  believed  to  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  low  yields  of  that 
year. 

In  1935,  which  was  a  year  of  rela- 
tively high  yields,  temperatures  were 
near  normal  in  January,  and  averaged 
considerably  above  normal  in  February 
and  March;  and  while  rainfall  was 
slightly  above  normal  during  that 
period,  it  did  not  counterbalance  the 
effect  of  temperatures  favorable  for 
early  growth  of  the  crop,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  freezing  weather  later  than 
January  16.  Red  rot  losses  were  the 
lowest  in  many  years,  with  an  estimated 
1  to  2  percent  of  the  plant  cane  acre- 
age being  lost  because  of  stand  failures. 

Varietal  Resistance  in  Relation  tO' 
Disease  Injury 
The  extent  to  which  the  weather  in- 
fluences disease  development  depends 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  disease 
resistance  of  the  varieties  being  grown. 
Since  a  more  or  less  constant  shift  in 
varieties  is  taking  place  in  Louisiana, 
it  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  consider 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  acreage 
occupied  by  disease-resistant  varieties 
during  the  period  under  review.  This  is 
shown  graphically  in  figure  2, 

The  graph  shows  that  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  varieties  resist- 
ant to  mosaic  between  1935  and  1947. 
This  resulted  from  the  discontinuance 
of  the  P.O'.J.'s  and  later  of  Co.  281  as 
major  varieties,  a  decrease  in  acreage 
of  Co.  290  after  1939,  and  the  corre- 
sponding replacement  of  them  with  such 
resistant  varieties  as  C.  P.  34/120  and 
C.  P.  29/116.  Also,  the  degree  of  con- 
trol of  the  disease  in  Co.  290  attained 
in  the  western  area  in  recent  years  has 
reduced  the  influence  of  mosaic  on 
yields. 

During  this  time  there  was  a  similar 
marked  rise  in  the  percentage  of  the 
acreage  in  varieties  highly  resistant  to 
root   rot.    This   resulted   from  the   elimi- 


nation of  P.O.J.  36  and  213,  which  to 
gether  occupied  34  percent  of  the  acrcj 
age  in  1935;  of  Co.  281,  which  reaches! 
its  peak  of  48  percent  of  the  acreage  ij 
1936;_  and  of  C.  P.  28/19,  which,  whil 
reaching  a  peak  of  only  13.1  percent  c 
the  total  acreage  in  1939,  occupied  1 
percent  in  the  southeastern  parishes 
This,  root  rot  has  also  diminished  as 
cause  of  lowered  yields. 

Nevertheless,  root  rot  still  can  not  b 
entirely  discounted.  When  weather  con 
ditions  are  as  favorable  for  root  rot  a 
they  were  in  1946  and  1947,  the  diseas 
delays  germination,  early  growth  an 
suckering  to  some  degree  even  of  resisi 
ant  varieties.  It  was,  for  example, 
factor  in  the  poor  stands  obtained  wit 
C.  P.  29/120  (resistant)  in  the  sprin 
of  1946.  However,  in  recent  years  i 
has  not  been  directly  responsible  for  th 
large  s,cale  stand  losses  it  sometime 
caused  with  Co.  281  and  C.  P.  28/19. 

Less  progress  has  been  made  in  ob 
taining  commercially  adapted  varietle 
that  are  highly  resistant  to  red  rot,  a' 
though  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  i 
varieties  of  high  and  intermediate  re 
sistance  together  was  approximately  th 
same  in  1947  as  In  1935.  As  has  bee 
pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  there  i 
greater  difficulty  In  obtaining  varietle 
highly  resistant  to  red  rot  because  c 
the  absence  in  sugarcane  of  any  sue 
high  degree  of  resistance  to  this  diseas 
as  exists  with  respect  to  root  rot  an 
mosaic;  the  greater  variability  of  tb 
red  rot  fungus,  with  the  constant  ter 
dency  for  specialized  races  to  arise;  an 
the  extent  to  which  red  rot  developmer 
may  be  Influenced  by  weather  and  othe 
environmental  conditions,  with  even  r( 
sistant  varieties  showing  some  injur 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  discontinuance  after  1935 
P.O.J.  234,  the  rapid  elimination  of  C 
281  from  Its  peak  of  48  percent  of  tb 
acreage  in  1936  to  less  than  15  percei 
in  1939  and  less  than  1  percent  in  194. 
and  the  corresponding  Increase  In  acn 
age  of  Co.  290,  meant  a  loss  so  far  c 
resistance  to  red  rot  Is  concerned.  Als< 
C.  P.  34/120,  which  Is  not  highly  su; 
ceptible  to  red  rot,  but  which  must  b 
classed  on  the  susceptible  side  of  Inte 
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lediate  resistance,  had  expanded  to  oc- 
upy  17  percent  of  the  acreage  by  1945 
nd  24  percent  by  1947.  This  variety 
nd  Co.  290,  together  with  small  acre- 
ges  of  other  susceptible  varieties,  con- 
tituted  over  50  percent  of  the  1947 
rop.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
ven  with  over  40  percent  of  the  acre- 
ge  in  red-rot-susceptible  varieties  in 
939  and  1945,  yields  above  21  tons  per 
ere  were  obtained,  showing  that  in 
ears  of  "good"  weather,  red  rot  losses 
lay  not  be  great. 

Another  circumstance  which  makes 
le  situation  with  respect  to  red  rot  less 
prions  than  the  bare  figures  on  per- 
sntage  of  the  acreage  in  susceptible 
arieties  might  indicate,  is  that  the  2 
nportant  commercial  varieties  that  are 
assed  as  susceptible  to  red  rot,  Co.  290 
nd  C.  P.  34/120,  are  resistant  to  root 
Dt  and  to  stubble  deterioration  factors 
ther  than  red  rot.  This  is  a  distinct 
dvantage  in  reducing  the  danger  of 
!vere  loss  or  stand  failure  that  exists 
"ith  varieties  that  are  susceptible  to 
[lese  diseases  as  well  as  to  red  rot. 
.O.J.  234,  which  is  resistant  to  red  rot, 

susceptible  to  mosaic,  root  rot  and 
ubble  deterioration;  and  Co.  281, 
hich  is  resistant  to  red  rot,  is  suscepti- 
le  to  root  rot  and  mosaic.  Conse- 
uently,    having    a    considerable    acreage 

varieties  that  are  resistant  to  red  rot 
ut  which  have  other  serious  disease 
eaknesses,  may  give  a  false  impression 
L  security  with  respect  to  disease  re- 
stance   as   a   whole. 

The  release  in  1945  of  C.  P.  36/105, 
hich  is  resistant  to  both  red  rot  and 
)0t  rot,  and  its  rapid  expansion  in 
antings  for  the  crop  years  1947  and 
M8,  promises  a  distinct  advance  in  im- 
roving  the  picture  with  respect  to  re- 
stance  to  these  diseases.  Particularly 
iportant  is  the  fact  that  C.P.  36/105 
ill  probablv  compete  principally  with 
.  P.  34/120,  thereby  replacing  acrea.^e 
•  a  variety  which  is  intermediate  in 
isceptibility  to  red  rot  with  one  which 
resistant  to  the  diseases.  C.  P.  36/13, 
leased  in  1946,  is  also  resistant  to 
d  rot. 

Long  Range  Yield  Trends 
At    the    present    time    certain    of    the 


commercial  varieties,  some  of  which 
have  been  widely  grown  for  more  than 
a  decade,  are  showing  downward  trends 
in  yields.  The  evidence  available  re- 
garding specialization  of  the  fungi  caus- 
ing root  rot  and  red  rot  (1,  5),  offers 
plausible  explanations  for  yield  declines 
in  both  resistant  and  susceptible  va- 
rieties. Taking  the  yields  from  the 
agronomy  test  field  results,  Rands  and 
Dopp  (5)  expressed  those  of  root-rot- 
susceptible  varieties  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  resistant  varieties,  since  it  was 
assumed  the  latter  would  be  more  stable 
over  a  period  of  years.  They  found 
that  the  yields  of  the  root-rot-susccptible 
P.O.J.  234  and  Co.  281  generally 
showed  a  downward  trend  as  compared 
with  the  resistant  varieties  C.  P.  807 
and  Co.  290.  More  recently,  Arceneaux 
and  Hebert  (2,  3)  made  a  similar  study 
of  the  yields  of  several  varieties  based 
on  a  comparison  with  C.  P.  29/116, 
which,  as  would  be  expected  from  its 
general  disease  resistance,  has  shown 
less  tendency  to  decline  than  the  other 
varieties.  Their  results  show  that  both 
Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29/320  have  declined 
in  relation  to  C.  P.  29/116.  Red  rot 
damage  to  the  former  variety  is  now 
more  common  than  when  it  was  first 
released,  which  may  be  explained  both 
on  the  basis  of  specialization  of  the 
disease  organism,  and  the  weather. 
Mosaic  also  has  doubtless  had  an  influ- 
ence on  declining  yields  of  Co.  290. 
There  was  a  gradual  build-up  of  in- 
fection in  the  variety  after  its  release, 
and  while  good  control  has  been  at- 
tained on  considerable  acreages  in  the 
western  section  where  Co.  290  predomi- 
nates, many  growers  of  the  variety  do 
not  practice  roguing. 

With  C.  P.  29/320,  which  is  more  re- 
sistant to  red  rot  than  Co.  290,  there 
has  been  at  times  moderate  red  rot  loss. 
This  also  is  explainable  on  the  basis  of 
the  development  of  specialized  forms  of 
the  red  rot  fungus,  as  well  as  adverse 
weather.  It  is  possible  also  that  there 
has  been  enough  specialization  of  the 
root  rot  Pythium  to  cause  some  depres- 
sion in  yields,  in  particular  under 
weather  conditions  favoring  activity  of 
that  or,8:anism.  As  stated  by  Rands  and 
Dopp    " — the    evidence    of    physiological 
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specialization  of  the  root  rot  fungus  and 
its  apparent  influence  on  yields  shows 
that  root  rot  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static  factor  in 
sugarcane  production".  This  is  likewise 
true  of  red  rot.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  expected  that  even  resistant  varieties 
may  show  some  degree  of  decline  in 
yields  over  a  period  of  years  of  com- 
mercial culture,  although,  of  course, 
there  is  less  hazard  of  complete  failure 
than  with  susceptible  varieties.  How- 
ever, the  task  of  isolating  and  deter- 
mining the  specific  role  of  the  various 
specialized  forms  of  several  disease  or- 
ganisms that  may  develop  on  any  or  all 
of  the  commercial  varieties  is  somewhat 
beyond  the  limits  of  practical  possibil- 
ity. 

The  appearance  of  chlorotic  streak  in 
Louisiana  about  a  decade  ago  injected 
another  factor  of  uncertainty  into  the 
disease  picture.  While  something  over 
half  of  the  acreage  at  present  is  in  va- 
rieties that  are  susceptible  to  this  dis- 
ease, infection  has  not  become  suffici- 
ently great  in  more  than  a  few  localities 
to  have  exerted  any  appreciable  effect 
on  yield  trends  as  a  whole. 

Summary 

A  study  of  weather  records  at  4  rep- 
resentative localities  in  Louisiana  in 
relation  to  yields  of  cane  since  1935, 
shows  that  the  good  yields  of  1938  and 
1939  were  obtained  when  winter  (Jan- 
uary-March) rainfall  was  below  the 
average  for  the  period,  and  when  aver- 
age temperatures  were  considerably 
above  normal.  Also,  in  1943-45,  when 
satisfactory  yields  weer  obtained,  rain- 
fall was  not  far  from  normal,  and  tem- 
peratures varied  from  only  slightly  be- 
low to  considerably  above  normal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  low  yields  of   1940, 
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1946  and  1947  were  in  years  whei 
winter  rainfall  was  excessive,  or  tern 
peratures  were  markedly  below  normal 
or    both.     A    severe    summer    drouth    ii 

1947  also  depressed  yields.  It  there 
fore  seems  apparent  that  weather  ha 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  fluctuation 
in  the  yield  curve  that  have  occurret 
since  1935. 

Weather  conditions  that  have  had  ai 
adverse  effect  on  sugarcane,  often  hav 
exerted  a  correspondingly  favorable  in 
fluence  on  the  development  of  red  re 
and  root  rot.  In  the  annual  disease  sur 
veys  it  was  found  that  these  disease 
caused  relatively  light  damage  in  193^ 
1939  and  1945,  while  in  1947,  red  re 
in  particular  was  the  most  severe  sine 
the  winters  of   1930  and   1931.  i 

Since  1935,  considerable  progress  ha 
been  made  in  obtaining  commerciall 
adapted  varieties  more  resistant  t 
mosaic  and  root  rot  than  those  formerl 
grown.  This  has  resulted  in  greatll 
lessened  influence  of  these  diseases  o 
yield  trends.  There  has  been  less  chan§ 
in  the  percentage  of  the  commercij 
acreage  in  varieties  that  are  resistant  t 
red  rot.  This  is  owing  to  the  rarity  ( 
resistance  to  this  disease  in  breedin 
material,  the  greater  variability  of  tl 
red  rot  fungus,  and  the  marked  infh 
ence  that  weather  conditions  have  c 
the  extent  of  injury  caused  by  this  d 
sease.  However,  the  varieties  no 
grown  that  are  susceptible  to  red  n 
are  more  resistant  to  other  diseases  thai 
those  grown  prior  to  1935,  which  makJ 
them  less  liable  to  failure  from  thi 
disease. 
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(Continued  from  Page  276) 
/erage;  Group  Number  2,  152  pounds 
tr  ton;  and  Group  Number  3,  166 
Dunds.  The  average  results  of  these 
3  factories  were  in  close  agreement 
ith  the  State  average  for  all  of  the  59 
[ills  grinding,  so  it  can  be  safely  said 
lat  the  three  groups  were  representa- 
ve.  Also,  the  milling  equipment  for 
ich  group  was  analyzed  and  it  was 
)und  that  each  had  about  the  same 
umber  of  rolls  in  the  mill  tandem, 
rroup  Number  1  having  an  average  of 
3.45  rolls,  Group  Number  2,  13.45 
)lls,  and  Group  Number  3,  13.54  rolls. 
The  trash  reports  from  the  various 
lIUs  were  also  analyzed,  and  In  this 
ise  it  was  found  that  Group  Number 
appeared  to  have  had  considerably 
|ss  trash  delivered  in  cane  than  either 
If  the  other  two  groups.  This  was,  also, 
Dnfirmed  by  observation  by  the  writer 
:nd  his  two  Inspecting  chemists,  Messrs. 
ipplebaum  and  Thomas,  during  the 
rinding  season.  In  fact,  five  out  of  the 
even  mills  In  this  group  are  said  to 
ave  refused  to  accept  trashy  cane, 
hlle  only  one  of  the  twenty  mills  in 
le  first  group  and  only  one  of  the  nine 
illls  in  the  second  group  refused  dirty 
ine.  This  fact  Is  further  confirmed  by 
le  actual  tabulated  percenta2:e  of  fiber 
cane  as  given  by  the  mills  In  each 
oup.  The  average  percentage  fiber  of 
roup  Number  3  was  13.79  as  against 
5.85  for  Group  Number  1,  15.41  for 
roup  Number  2,  15.27  the  average  of 
le  40  mills,  and  15.15  the  average  for 
le  entire  State. 

Other  factors  entering  Into  theoretical 
reduction  were  found  to  be  very  much 
favor  of  Group  Number  3,  also, 
oiling  House  Efficiency  of  said  group 
as  97.4  against  93.4  and  93.6  respec- 
vely,  of  the  other  two  groups  and 
1-.4,  the  average  for  the  40  factories, 
id  93.7,  the  average  for  the  entire 
;ate.  The  normal  juice  extraction  of 
roup  Number  3  was  73.4  as  compared 
Ith  69.3  and  71.1,  respectively,  for  the 
her  two  groups,  70.7  for  the  40  fae- 
ries, and  70.6  for  the  entire  State.  A 
ere  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  as 
e  fiber  In   cane   decreased  normal   ex- 
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traction,  Boiling  House  Efficiency,  anc! 
recovery  increased.  Therefore,  it  apj 
pears  that  if  it  were  possible  for  mill: 
to  eliminate  excess  trash  and  othe 
extraneous  matter,  the  production  woulcj 
revert  back  to  the  same  high  level 
was  prior  to  the  advent  of  mechanica 
harvesting.  It  seems  to  the  writer  tha 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  industr 
itself  to  control  the  trash  problem 
proper  measures  were  taken  to  preven 
one  mill  having  an  advantage  over  an 
other  by  accepting  cane  without  penalt 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  th 
volume  of  cane  to  grind.  Also,  in  vie\ 
of  the  very  low  production  obtained  b 
all  mills  attempting  to  grind  during  pre 
longed  wet  spells,  it  would  appear  t 
the  writer  to  be  more  profitable  for  th 
mills  to  stop  their  own  harvesting  pper 
ations  and  attempt  to  control  the  har 
vesting  operations  of  their  shippers  be 
fore  the  situation  becomes  acute, 
realize  that  this  is  a  difficult  probler 
and  must  be  attacked  by  the  industr 
as  a  whole  and  not  individually.  Othe 
factors,  also,  enter  into  the  problen 
such  as  cutting  by  contract,  cross  hau' 
ing,  fear  of  freeze  with  possible  loss  c 
large  acreage  at  the  end  of  the  croj 
but  it  must  be  realized  that  if  onl 
reasonably  clean  cane  is  milled,  th 
grinding  rates  will  be  so  increased  ths 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  crop  to  b 
finished  in  a  normal  time,  in  spite  c 
stoppages  on  account  of  bad  weathe 
during  the  crop  Itself.  The  writer  hs 
observed  from  daily  and  run  report 
sent  to  the  State  Office  as  a  part  of  th 
routine  control,  that  during  wet  weathe 
the  yield  per  ton  of  cane  would  ofte 
fall  below  140  pounds  per  ton  of  car 
and  within  two  days  after  the  weath( 
had  cleared  production  at  the  same  fa( 
tory  would  jump  to  160  pounds.  Th] 
20  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  car 
would  take  care  of  a  lot  of  overhead. 
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^EW  VARIETIES 

(Continued  from  Page  280) 

TABLE  V 
FIRST  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  11-5-47 
(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx.  60' i    extraction) 


TABLE  VI 
FIRST   YEAR   STUBBLE   CANE    COMPARISON 

(SMALL  PLOTS) 

Harvested  11-5-47 
(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx.  60%  extraction) 


Variety 

Brix 

.P.  34-92 

16,3 

.P.  36-179 

16.0 

.P.  36-183 

16.0 

J.  36-178 

15.6 

0.  290 

15.5 

.P.  34-120 

15.3 

.P.  38-26 

16.8 

.P.  36-161 

16.1 

.P.  29-320 

16.4 

.P.  29-116 

15.6 

.P.  29-120 

16.7 

.P.  36-103 

17.9 

P.  37-5 

16.2 

P.  33-243 

15.8 

P.  36-13 

15.7 

P.  36-197 

16.6 

P.  36-19 

16.1 

36-819 

17.2 

).  281 

15.7 

36-671 

16.1 

P.  36-203 

17.0 

Suc- 
rose 


12.23 
12.25 
12.54 
11.39 
12.37 
11.79 
13.42 
12.52 
12.96 
11.81 
13.66 
14.63 
12.96 
12.91 
12.30 
13.83 
12.96 
13.93 
12.74 
13.49 
13.12 


Pur- 
ity 


75.03 
76 .  56 
78.38 
72.99 
79.78 
77.06 
79.88 
77.76 
79.02 
75.70 
81.80 
81.73 
80.00 
81.71 
78.34 
83.31 
80.50 
80.99 
81.15 
83.79 
77.18 


Height 
Mill 
Cane 


Very  si.  cr. 
4.50-5.25 
Some  cr. 
4.50-5.25 
Some  cr. 
4.00-4.50 
SI.  some  cr. 
4.00-5.00 
SI.  crooked 
4.00-4.75 
SI.  crooked 
5 . 00  -  5 . 50 
SI.  crooked 
4.50-4.75 
SI.  crooked 
4.00-4.50 
SI.  crooked 
4 . 50  -  5 . 25 
Some  cr. 
4 . 00  -  5 . 00 
Very  si.  cr. 
4.00  -  5.00 
Very  si.  cr. 
4 .  50  -  5 .  50 
Very  si.  cr. 
4.00-4.50 
SI.  crooked 
4.00-4.50 
Very  si.  cr. 
4 . 00  -  4 . 50 
Some  cr. 
4 .  00  -  4 .  50 
Very  si.  cr. 
4 . 50  -  5 . 00 
SI.  crooked 
3.50-4.00 
Str. 

3.50-4.25 
Si.  crooked 
3.50-4.50 
Str. 
4.00-4.75 


Av. 
Stk. 
Wt. 

1.49 

1 .  47 

1 .  50 

1.38 

1.61 

"  1.81 

1 .  63 

1.32 

1.4B 

1.78 

1.58 

1.66 

1.61 

1.90 

1.36 

0.99 

1.23 

1 .  55 

1.09 

1.89 

1.67 

Tons 
per 
Acre 


20.87 
20.58 
20 .  40 
20.18 
19.71 
19 .  49 
18.87 
18.80 
17.32 
17.24 
16.70 
16.59 
16.30 
15.46 
14.08 
13.65 
13.50 
11.80 
11.69 
9.18 
8.86 


Meeting  of  Contact  Committee 
June  22nc). 

A  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
ill  be  held  at  the  Federal  Experiment, 
ation,  in  Houma,  at  9:30  A.M.  on 
uesday,  June  22nd,   1948. 

Reports  from  the  Federal  scientists 
ho  are  doing  research  work  on  the 
.r  and  sugar  cane  problems  that 
ce  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
;  presented  to  the  meeting  and  every- 
le  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
istry  is  cordially  invited  and  urged  to 
tend  the  meeting.  The  time  is  9:30 
.M.  The  place  is  the  Houma  Experi- 
ent  Station,  and  the  day  is  Tuesday, 
me  22nd. 


Variety 


C.P. 36-160 

C. P.  43-28 
C.P.  43-9 

C.P.  34-139 
C.P.  34-120 
C.P.  43-3 
C.P.  43-33 
C.P. 43-32 
C.P.  36-80 

C.P.  36-185 
C.P.  33-425 

C.P.  29-120 
C.P.  29-116 

C.P.  28-11 
C.P.  43-47 
C.P.  29-320 
C.P.  34-120 

C.P.  36-191 
C.P.  43-49 

F.  31-762 

C.P.  28-19 
C.P.  33-310 

C.P. 29-103 

C.P.  34-143 


Brix 


16.7 

16.0 
16.6 

17.6 
16.2 
16.4 
19.0 
18.3 
16.3 

17.0 
18.9 

17.7 
16.9 

20.0 
17.9 
19.1 
16.5 

16.5 
15.2 

17.4 

19.3 

17.8 

19.8 
17  09 


Suc- 
rose 


13 .  12 

12.35 
12.93 

13.53 
12.40 
12 .  59 
15.46 
15.24 
12.93 

13.58 
16.04 

14 .  50 
12.67 

16.59 
14.50 
16.13 
13.42 

12.74 
11.29 


16.58 
13.34 


16.21 

14.86 


Pur- 
ity 


78.56 

77.19 

77.89 

76.88 
76 .  54 
76.77 
81.37 
83.27 
79.33 

79.88 
84.87 

81.91 
74.97 

82.95 
81.00 
84.45 
81.33 

77.21 

74.28 

80.69 

85.91 
74.94 

81.87 

83.02 


Height 

Av. 

Mill 

Stk. 

Cane 

Wt. 

4.50-6.00 

1.45 

SI.   crooked 

5.00-  5.50 

1.50 

5.50-6.00 

1 .  54 

SI.   crooked 

4.00-4.50 

1 .  23 

4 . 50  -  5 . 25 

1.19 

4.00-  5.00 

1.49 

4.00-4.75 

1.12 

5.50-6.00 

1.66 

4.50-5.00 

1.38 

SI.  crooked 

5.00-5.75 

1 .  55 

4.00-5.00 

1.35 

SI.  crooked 

3.50-4.25 

1.06 

4.00-4.50 

1.66 

SI.   crooked 

4.50-5.00 

0.97 

4 . 00  -  4 . 50 

1.20 

4.50-5.00 

1.12 

3.50-4.75 

1.10 

SI.  crooked 

5.00-5.75 

1.72 

4.75-5.25 

1.65 

SI.   crooked 

3.50-4.00 

1.04 

V.  cons.  cr. 

4.00-4.75 

1.10 

3.50-4.00 

1.06 

SI.   crooked 

3.00  -3.50 

1.39 

SI.   crooked 

3 .  50  -  4  .  50 

1.17 

Tons 
per 
Acre 


21.96 

20.87 
18.73 

17.86 
17.82 
17.08 
16.88 
16.41 
15.61 

15.46 
14.99 

13.98 
13.58 

13.32 
11.58 
11.00 
10.74 

10 .  35 
9.58 


8.57 
7.44 


7.08 
5.26 


JAMES  J.  LYNCH 
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TABLE  VII 
SECOND  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  10-20-47 
(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approx.  60%  extraction) 


Height 

Av. 

Tons 

Variety 

Brix 

Suc- 

Pur- 

Mill 

Stk. 

per 

rose 

ity 

Cane 

Wt. 

Acre 

SI.  some  cr. 

C.P.  36-55 

16.5 

12.08 

73.21 

4.50-5.25 
SI.  crooked 

1.09 

19.20 

C.P.  36-183 

14.7 

10.73 

72.99 

3.75-4.25 
Very  si.  cr. 

1.08 

16.19 

C.P.  38-18 

16.8 

12.20 

72.61 

3.50-4.50 
SI.  crooked 

0.91 

15,10 

C.P.  38-26 

16.2 

12.54 

77.41 

4.00-4.50 
SI.  crooked 

1.23 

14.85 

C.P. 34-120 

15.1 

10.88 

72.05 

4.00-5.00 
Very  si.  cr. 

1.17 

14.81 

C.P.  29-320 

16.4 

12.47 

76.04 

4.50-5.25 
SI.  crooked 

1.19 

14.34 

C.P.  37-5 

16.1 

11.95 

74.22 

3.75-4.50 
SI.  crooked 

1.26 

14 .  34 

C.P.  36-13 

15.2 

10.63 

69.93 

4.00-4.50 
Very  si.  cr. 

1.89 

14.27 

C.P.  33-243 

16.6 

13.74 

82.77 

4.00-4.50 

1.74 

14.23 

SI.  crooked 

C.P.  3C-161 

14.7 

10.03 

68.23 

3.75-4.25 

SI.  some  cr. 

0.95 

14.19 

Co.  290 

14.9 

10.83 

72.68 

3.50-4.00 
Some  cr. 

1.24 

14.05 

C.P. 29-116 

15,2 

10.06 

66.18 

3.00-3.50 
SI.  crooked 

1.27 

13.00 

C.P.  36-105 

17.2 

13.05 

75.87 

4.50-5.00 
SI.  crooked 

1.35 

12.89 

C.P.  36-203 

16.3 

11.81 

72.45 

3.50-4.50 

Str. 

1.23 

11.87 

C.P.  34-92 

16.1 

11.56 

71.80 

3.50-4.50 
SI.  some  cr. 

0.96 

10.06 

C.P.  36-197 

16.7 

13.35 

79.94 

4.00-5.00 
Very  si.  cr. 

0.97 

9.98 

C.P.  29-120 

17.4 

13.17 

75.68 

3.50-4.00 
SI.  crooked 

0.90 

9.76 

C.P.  36-209 

14.4 

8.68 

60.27 

3.75-4.50 
SI.   crooked 

1.26 

8.75 

Co.  281 

15.2 

10.83 

71.25 

3.50-4.00 
Cons.  cr. 

1.18 

8.21 

F.  36-819 

15.3 

10.25 

66.99 

2.50-3.50 
SI.  some  cr. 

none 

7.87 

F.  36-671 

17.0 

14.09 

82,88 

3.50-4.00 

1.16 

4.17 

Sugar  Beet  Journal  Honored 

Saginaw — ^The  Sugar  Beet  Journal, 
bi-monthly  trade  publication  circulated 
to  18,000  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  farmers,  has  been  awarded  a 
first  place  in  a  contest  for  editorial  ex- 
cellence.   The   editor   is   Glen   R.   Larke. 

Conducted  by  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Industrial  Editors,  the  contest 
drew  hundreds  of  entries  from  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Sugar  Beet 
Journal  was  entered  in  the  association, 
black  and  white,  letter  -  press  -  printed 
classification. 

Awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
accomplishment  of  objective,  editorial 
achievement,  appearance,  typography, 
engraving  and  press  work.  The  highest 
possible  rating  in  the  first  two  classi- 
fications was  attained. 

The  magazine  is  printed  by  Seemann 
&  Peters,  Inc.  Saginaw,  and  published 
by  the  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet 
Sugar  Ass'n. 
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Established  1865 

DELGADO  SUGAR  & 
MOLASSES  CO.,  INC. 

Imported  and  Domestic 

MOLASSES,  SYRUPS,  HONEY,  I 

SUGARS,  BLACKSTRAP, 

etc. 


1330  CANAL  BLDG. 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


JOHN  M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050   Carondelet   St.  BAymond  05561 

Established  1915  New  Orleans   13,  La. 

DIESEL   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES  AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting:   -   Ligrhtingr   -    Igrnition   -   Carburetion 

Air  and  Oil  Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^  j 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc| 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La.ji] 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


THE   SUGAR  BULLET! 


FOR   FACTORY  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 
NEW  AND   USED   EQUIPMENT 

or 
COMPLETE  SUGAR   FACTORIES 

contact 

A.  J.   KELLER 

Sales  Engineer 

Phone  336 
DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


THE  LONG-BELL  LUMBER 
COMPANY 

WOOD    PRESERVING    DIVISION 

PRESSURE  CREOSOTED 
POSTS 
POLES 
PILING 

LUMBER 
TIES 

(Standard  and 
Narrow  Gauge) 

DERIDDER,  LOUISIANA 

SALES    DEPARTMENT 

Phone  7497        P.  O.  Drawer  192 


GAY^SULLIVAN   &   CO.,  INC. 

,     BROKERS 


SUGAR 


300  Decatur  St. 
MAgnoIia  2584 


MOLASSES 


SYRUP 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 
P.  O.  Box  378 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and   GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and   CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  Sugar  Mill  and   Field  Machinery   Lubricants. 

Quality   products   made   in    Louisiana    by   Louisianians. 

INTERNATIONAL  LUBRICANT  CORPORATION 


New  Orleans, 


Louisiana 


me  15,  1948 
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SERVING   THE    FARMER 

SUPPLYING  QUALITY  FIELD  SEEDS 
INSECTICIDES  FERTILIZER  DUSTING  EQUIPMENT 

WE  OFFER  YOU  THE  BEST .... 
AT  BEST  PRICES 

LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 


LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Company,  Inc. 

SUGAR  BROKERS 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  RA  |  qq}|  -         -         -         NEW  ORLEANS 


1917  -  1948 

THIRTY-ONE  YEARS 

Serving   Louisiana   Cane  Growers  especially  designed   and   manufactured   equipment 
for  Louisiana  sugar  cane  cultivation  and  harvest  requirements. 

Allis  Chalmers  Cane  Special  Tractors 
Thomson  Cane  Special  Cultivating  Tools 
Thomson  All   Steel   Cane  Wagons 
"Hurry-cane"   Harvesters 

THOMSON  MACHrNERY  COMPANY  Inc. 

THIBODAUX,  LA. 


Reserve  Refinery  Raceland   Factory 

Reserve,  La.  Raceland,  La. 

GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  SUGARS 

MAIN  OFFICE 
11th   Floor 
Carondelet  Building  Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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Let  a  NADLER 

FIELD  HOIST 


YOUR  LOAD. 


simPLC 

RUCC£D 
PORTA»L-E 


Especially  tfesigne-l  for  sugT.r 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 


i^.^?-^^^^^<r-'^-'-^t;'^  '*'-■  '-* 


:^'^j^',,^Jfi% 


Even  unskilled  field  hands  soon  learn  to 
operate  this  simple,  sturdy  hoist.  Requires 
no  special  tools.  Brake  and  clutch  pads  can 
be   changed   at   any    garage. 

Conies  with  power  unit  attached  (about 
24  H.  P.),  or  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit, 
or  electric   motor,   as   specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 


KJAni    PP    FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
INr\L^Ui:i\    PLAQUEMINE,  LOUISIANA 


une  15,  1948 
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SUGAR  STORAGE 

FIREPROOF  WAREHOUSES  WITH  SIDINGS'^ 

Connecting  With 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC,  TEXAS  &  PACIFIC, 

GULF  COAST  LINES,  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL,  Y.  &  M.  V., 

TEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS   (So.  Pac)  AND 

NEW  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  BELT  RAILROADS 


TRANSITS  IN  EFFECT  AT  ALL  WAREHOUSES 


FIELD  WAREHOUSING  ANYWHERE  IN  48  STATES. 

SUGAR  STORED  ON  YOUR  OWN  PREMISES 

CAN  BE  USED  FOR  COLLATERAL  FOR  BANK  LOANS 

THROUGH  USE  OF  OUR  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS 


DOUGLAS  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
CORPORATION 

118  North  Front  Street  New  Orleans   1,  La. 

MAgnolia  5353 

And  20  Other  Cities  Coast  to  Coast 
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the  NEW 


P&H  CANELOADER 


with  "BARRAS' 
patented  piler 


A  Two -Purpose  Machine  •  •  • 

1.  Loads  Cane 
2.  Cleans  DitcKes 


The  new  P<SH  Caneloader  is  engineered  for 
the  cane  fields  —  not  an  adapted  machine. 
That's  why  it's  the  only  machine  providing 
12  months'  service.  In  the  cutting  season,  it 
loads  cane  swiftly  and  at  low  cost  —  other 
times  it  serves  as  a  dragline  for  efficient 
ditch  cleaning.  Changeover  is  fast  and  easy. 


Designed   specifically   for   sugar   cane   growers   — 

the    new   P&H    Caneloader    is    easily    converted    to 

dragline.     Bucket   has   special   design   for   cleaning 

small  draining  ditches. 


A   Few  of  Many  Important   Features 

#  Has   "Barras"    patented   piler 

#  Hydraulic  leveling  adjusts  for  uneven  terrain 
and   for  wide  or  narrow  rows 

#  Independent  traction  clutches  and  brakes  on 
each  wheel  for  better  steering  in  heavy  mud 

#  Four  forward   and   reverse  speeds 

#  One-man  operation  —  faster  and 
easier   operation 

For  complete  information  on  this  versatile 
new  P&H  Caneloader  see  Dunham-Pugh, 
Baton  Rouge  or  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Otherwise  write  to  address  below. 


PsH 


CANELOADERS 

4639  W.  National  Ave. 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 


me  15,  1948 
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WOOLERy  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  '*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  turn 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  burni 
er  unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  lowei 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  specia 
burner   head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  den8< 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  aver 
age  conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  whicl 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  thi 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to  15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  **A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fue 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  sami 
speed   consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel   oil;    at    5c  per  gallon   the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative  in  Louisiana,   WOODWARD,   WIGHT  &  CO.,   LTD.,   New  Orleans  9,   La 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer    Inventors    and    Manufacturers   of   Open    Flame   Type   Weed   Burnersl 
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THE   SUGAR  BULLEl 


IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


I  The  official  determination  of  the  Sec- 
ftary  of  Agriculture,  when  he  reduced 
is  1948  consumption  estimate  from 
(500,000  to  7,000,000  tons,  contained  a 
atement  of  bases  and  considerations 
[  significance  for  the  domestic  sugar 
dustry.  Briefly  stated,  his  explanation 
orks  out  in  this  way. 

short  tons, 
raw  value 

1.  Actual    Consumption  in 

1947  7,431,000 

2.  Allowance  for  Year-End 
Inventory  Surplus  350,000 


.      7,081,000 
3.    Allowance  for  Increase 

in  Population  119,000 


4.    Relationship  between 
Prices  and  Cost-of-Livin< 

Present  Consumption 
Estimate 


7,200,000 


200,000 


7,000,000 


The  Secretary  explained  that  in  ar- 
ving  at  this  determination,  he  had  in- 
rpreted  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act 
be  applicable  to  present  conditions 
the  following  manner  (we  quote  a 
aragraph  from  the  official  determlna- 
Dn) : 

"4.  The  relationship  between  prices 
at  wholesale  for  refined  sugar  and  the 
general  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  obtained  during  1947  prior  to 
the  terminatio?i  of  price  control  of 
sugar.  During  the  first  ten  months  of 
1947  the  average  basis  price  for  re- 
fined cane  sugar  at  wholesale  was 
8.26    cents    per    pound.     During    the 


same   period  the   consumers'   price   in- 
dex averaged    157.8.    On  the  basis   of 
available    information    it   appears    that 
maintenance  of  a  ratio  of  sugar  prices 
to   cost   of   living    In    1948    equivalent 
to    the     ratio    prevailing    during    the 
first  ten   months   of    1947   requires   an 
Increase     over    the     present     price    of 
sugar.     Accordingly,    a    further    reduc- 
tion of  200,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
is  provided  for  in  this  revision  of  the 
determination  of  the   consumption  re- 
quirement to  obtain  'prices  which  will 
not    be    excessive    to    consumers    and 
which  will  fairly  and  equitably  main- 
tain   and    protect   the    welfare    of   the 
domestic  sugar  Industry  *  *  *  '." 
This   statement  of  the   Secretary  Is   a 
recognition    that    in    the    administration 
of    the    Sugar    Act,    he    is    required    to 
maintain    the    relationship    between    the 
price    of    sugar    and   the    cost    of    living. 
Thus,  the   precedent   established   by  the 
reasons  given  for  the  reduction  in  Para- 
graph   4   above    becomes    of    paramount 
Importance  for  the  future. 

Currently,  action  in  the  sugar  market 
indicates  stabilization  In  price  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary, especially  in  connection  with  raw 
sugar,  on  the  quotations  of  which  the 
price  of  sugarcane  Is  based  In  Louisi- 
ana. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  published  corrected  statistics  on 
distribution  for  U.  S.  consumption  dur- 
ing January-May  which  demonstrate 
that  the  1948  figures  of  2,404,129  tons 
are  greater  than  the  distribution  for  U. 
S.  consumption  In  the  first  five  months 
of  1947,  amounting  to  2,359,939  tons. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1948, 
(Continued  on  page  333) 
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UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  REPORT 
ON  PROGRESS  OF  FARM  PLACEMENT  PROGRAJ 

{Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  Se?iate  Cominittee  o?i  Agriculture  and  Forestr') 
and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee) 


The  normal  increase  in  agricultural 
employment  expected  at  this  season  of 
the  year  has  not  materialized  at  this 
time.  Rain  and  cool  weather  in  many 
areas  have  retarded  the  planting  and 
growth  of  crops,  with  a  consequent  les- 
sened demand  for  field  labor.  Califor- 
nia reports  that,  "Many  spring  activities 
are  approaching  a  peak  and  hurried 
last  minute  plantings  of  rice,  tomatoes, 
and  other  crops  Indicate  that  some  acre- 
ages for  harvest  may  exceed  earlier  ex- 
pectations. Available  labor  is  rapidly 
being  absorbed  and  some  areas  are 
beginning  to  express  concern  over  the 
adequacy  of  the  future  supply  of 
workers."  Our  Wisconsin  agency  ad- 
vises us  that,  "Cool  wet  weather  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  has  slowed  the 
efforts  of  the  truck  growers  and  beet 
farmers  to  meet  their  planting  goals. 
As  a  result  the  need  for  agricultural 
workers  for  sugar  beet  work  will  be  de- 
layed several  weeks.  In  many  areas 
this  will  mean  that  thinning  and  block- 
ing operations  will  fall  at  the  time  that 
beet  labor  is  generally  used  for  other 
work."  From  the  State  of  Washington 
we  are  informed  that,  "Developments 
since  issuing  the  pre-season  report  of 
May  7  reveal  that  cold  wet  spring 
weather  has  further  delayed  planting 
and  cultivating  operations  throughout 
the  entire  state.  Because  of  this,  two 
significant  factors  must  be  considered. 
First  is  the  fact  that  some  out-of-state 
workers  who  voluntarily  migrated  into 
the  state  and  failed  to  find  work  are 
reported  to  be  leaving.  Secondly,  de- 
layed planting  and  slow  development  of 
early  plantings  of  such  crops  as  peas 
for  processing  will  cause  a  telescoping  of 
harvest  periods.  This  will  create  a 
greater  demand  for  workers  and  shorten 
the  peak  period  in  both  field  and  can- 
nery activities."  Situations  such  as  these 
may  result  in  an  overlapping  of  har- 
vests and  create  greater  than  normal 
labor  demand  to  be  met  in  such  periods. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  no  maji 
shortages  of  labor  but  there  are  nume 
ous  instances  where  small  numbers  | 
agricultural  workers   are  needed. 

The   demand   for   general   farm   han( 
and  dairy  hands  is  being  met  only  wi 
great  difficulty.    The   Employment   Se 
vice    Is    using    every    means    at    Its    di 
posal  to  meet  this   problem.    While  tf. 
segment  of  the   agricultural   labor   pro 
lem    has    not    received    the    publicity    a 
tached    to    the    seasonal    labor    situatio 
it   is   of   vital    Importance    to    agricultu 
that  It  be  solved  as  far  as   possible, 
correspondent     writes:     "Regarding    t 
farm     labor     situation      here     In     Ne 
Hampshire    I    would    say    that    It   wou 
be   fully  as   acute   during  the   harvesth 
season   as    It   has    been   In   recent   yeai 
Industrial   employment  is    high   and   a 
parently  will  continue  to  be  so."    Frc 
Iowa:  "At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Io"v 
Farm   Labor   Advisory    Council    a   pol 
of  lively  discussion  was  the  pronounc 
shortage  of  farm  day  workers.    Coml: 
so  early  In  the  season,  It  was  dlsturbll 
news,    for    later    months    will    certainl 
bring  widespread  and   rather   heavy  d| 
mands.  .  .  .     When    full-time    jobs    a 
relatively  plentiful  It  Is  only  natural'  th 
day  work  should  become  less  acceptab 
These  men  go  Into  many  different  typ 
of    Industry,    from    packing    houses 
brickyards,  and  those  are  the  places 
shall  find  them." 

The    Shade    Tobacco    Growers    Ag 
cultural    Association    writes    us    as    ft 
lows:    "It  Is   our  feeling  that  there  ^ 
continue    to    be    a    serious    shortage 
local    domestic    workers    as    long    as   i 
dustrlal  and  construction  firms  contin 
their    operations    at    high    level.     If 
did    not    have    any    foreign    workers 
this    area.    It    would    be    Impossible 
maintain  agricultural  production  at  an 
thing    like    its    present    level.  ...     T 
Importance    of   keeping   the    Senate    a: 
House    Committees    on    Agriculture    i 
(Continued  on  page  333) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


General  Crop  Conditions  in 
Iberia  Parish  as  of  June  26,1948 

by 

W.  E.  Williams,  County  Agent 

Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana 


MR.  WILLIAMS 


Sugarcane  is  suffering  from  drought, 
is  estimated  that  the  dry  weather  has 
ready  lowered  the  possible  yields  of 
me  in  this  parish  as  much  as  one  to 
vo  tons  per  acre.  Unless  we  have 
avy  rains  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
eld  will  probably  be  lowered  another 
>n  or  two.  Before  the  drought  began 
I  do  serious  damage  to  our  cane,  which 
as  about  three  weeks  ago,  we  had 
'ospects  of  an  18  to  20  ton  yield  per 
:re  but  due  to  the  drought  we  have 
;en  experiencing,  and  are  still  experi- 
icing  at  this  date,  the  possibilities  are 
at  our  final  yields  will  be  two  to  four 
ns  per  acre  less  than  we  would  have 
alized  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
■ought. 

Corn  is  suffering  heavily  for  the  lack 
rain.    Old  corn  is  suffering  most  and 


yields  will  possibly  be  lowered  as  much 
as  25  to  30  percent  below  what  we  ex- 
pected before  the  drought  set  in. 

Cotton  is  not  suffering  as  yet  and 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  still  holds. 
However,  if  we  don't  have  rain  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  cotton  yields  will  be 
cut. 

Truck  crops  are  suffering  from  the 
drought  and  yields  will  be  reduced. 

Rice  is  doing  nicely,  so  is  Johnson 
grass  in  lots  of  fields.  More  farmers 
are  joining  the  Johnson  grass  fighting 
army  every  day.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  between  1500  and  2000 
acres  of  Johnson  grass  infested  land  is 
being  fallow  plow^ed  this  summer.  This 
is  just  a  preview  of  what  is  to  come  If 
we  don't  get  mighty  busy  fighting  John- 
son grass. 


St.  Landry  Parish 

The  cane  crop  Is  progressing  well  in 
.  Landry  Parish,  according  to  a  re- 
)rt  from  A.  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  dated  June 
rd,  but  rain  is  badly  needed  In  most 
ctlons  of  the  Parish.  Mr.  Smith  states 
at  some  areas  have  had  but  little 
in  and  others  only  showers  since  April 
t.  Good  showers,  he  says,  were  re- 
ived in  the  Arnaudvllle  section  of  the 
rlsh  during  the  week  of  the  23rd. 


Lafourche  Parish 

The  news  from  Lafourche  Parish  Is 
also  on  the  bad  side  with  A.  C.  Moreau 
reporting  on  June  28th  that  the  cane, 
while  still  In  good  condition,  was  bad- 
ly in  need  of  rain.  Mr.  Moreau  says 
that  some  of  the  corn  crop  in  his  dis- 
trict has  been  lost  because  of  the  con- 
tinued dry,  hot  spell  of  weather,  al- 
though sections  have  fared  better  than 
others   as   far   as   moisture   is   concerned. 
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REVISED  SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR  1948 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 

Chapter    VII — Production    and   Market- 
ing Administration   (Sugar  Branch) 
[General   Sugar  Quota   Regulations, 
Series   10,  No.   1,  Amdt.  2] 
Part  821 — Sugar  Quotas 
Sugar  Quotas  for  1948 
By  virtue   of  the   authority   vested   in 
the     Secretary    of    Agriculture     by    the 
Sugar  Act  of   1948    (61    Stat.   922)    and 
the    Administrative    Procedure    Act    (60 
Stat.  237),  General   Sugar  Quota  Regu- 
lations, Series  10,  No.  1   (13  F.  R.  133), 
as  amended   (13   F.  R.   1303),  establish- 
ing  sugar   quotas    for    1948,    are   hereby 
further     amended     as     hereinafter     set 
forth. 

Basis  and  purpose.  The  amendments 
herein  are  issued  pursuant  to  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  and  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  the  revision  of 
the  determination  of  sugar  consumption 
requirements  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  May  26,  1948. 

After  setting  forth  quotas  in  specific 
amounts  for  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, section  202  of  the  act  provides 
that  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
such  quotas  and  the  consumption  esti- 
mate shall  be  prorated  to  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  on  the  basis  of  stated  per- 
centages. Since  the  Sugar  Act  makes 
the  revision  of  quotas  a  mere  mathe- 
matical computation,  it  is  hereby  deter- 
mined and  found  that  compliance  with 
the  notice  and  procedure  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
is  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  under 
section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  required  promptly 
to  revise  existing  quotas  whenever  there 
is  a  change  in  the  determination  of  con- 
sumption requirements.  Accordingly,  it 
is  hereby  found  that  compliance  with 
the  30-day  effective  date  requirement 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is 
impracticable  and  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  amendments  made 
herein  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  their  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 
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General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  S( 
ries  10,  No.  1  (13  F.  R.  133),  a 
amended  (13  F.  R.  1303),  are  hereb 
further   amended   as   follows: 

1.  Section  821.4  is  changed  to  read 
§  821.4  Revised  quotas  for  othe 
areas.  There  are  hereby  establishe( 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  c 
section  202  of  the  act,  for  foreign  cour 
tries  for  the  calendar  year  1948,  the  fo 
lowing  quotas: 


Area 
Republic  of  the  Philippines      _    _ 

Quotas  in  ten 

of  short  tons 

raw  value 

982,0 

Cuba 

1,726,2 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

23,8 

2.    Paragraph      (a)      of     §     821.6 
changed  to  read: 

§  821.6  Proration  of  quota  for  fo 
eign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  ti 
Republic  of  the  Philippines — (a)  R 
vised  prorations.  The  quota  for  forei^ 
countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  R 
public  of  the  Philippines  is  hereby  pr 
rated,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
section  202  of  the  act,  among  su( 
countries  as  follows: 


Country 

Belgium 

Canada 

China  and  Hongkong. 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  RepubHc_ 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Guatemala 

Haiti,  Republic  of 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Salvador 

United  Kingdom. ___. 

Venezuela 

Other  Countries 


Subtotal 

Unallotted  Reserve- 
Total .. 


Proportion 

in  poimds. 

raw  value 

280, 

537,: 

274,; 

250,' 

6,350,: 

201,: 

318,1 

877,1 

3,269.' 

5,744, 

207, 

9,734, 

10,584, 

7,817, 

333, 

276, 

40, 

47,100, 
500, 

47,600, 


Statement  of  bases  and  consu 
tions.  The  revised  quotas  for  Cuba  a 
''Other  Foreign  Countries"  have  be 
established  by  prorating  the  amount 
which  the  revised  estimate  of  consun 
tion  exceeds  the  quotas  for  domes 
areas  and  the  Philippines  on  the  ba 
of  98.64  per  centum  to  Cuba  and  1 
per  centum  to  "Other  Foreign  Coi 
tries",    as    provided    in    section    202 
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)f  the  act.  In  addition,  as  provided  in 
ection  202  (c),  the  revised  quota  for 
'Other  Foreign  Countries"  has  been 
)rorated  on  the  basis  of  the  prorations 
)f  such  quota  in  effect  for  the  calendar 
^ear  1937. 

After  giving  effect  to  the  changes  set 
orth  in  General  Sugar  Quota  Regula- 
ions,  Series  10,  No.  1,  and  Amend- 
nents  1  and  2  thereto,  the  current  sugar 
quotas,  in  terms  of  short  tons,  raw 
^alue,  for  the  several  domestic  sugar 
)roducing  areas,  Cuba,  the  Republic  of 


the  Philippines,  and  "Other  Foreign 
Countries"  are  as  shown  in  table  be- 
low: 

(Sees.  201,  403,  Pub.  Law  388,  80th 
Cong;  61   Stat.  922) 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  4th 
day  of  June  1948.  Witness  my  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

[Seal]     CHARLES  F.   BRANNAN, 

[F.  D.  Doc.  48-5161;  Filed,  June  9, 
1948;  8:51  a.  m.] 


Production  area 

Basic  quota 

Proration  of 

deficit  in 

quota  for 

Hawaii 

Proration  of 
deficit  in 
quota  for 

Philippines 

Adjusted 
quota 

domestic  beet 

1,800,000 
500,000 

1,052,000 

910,000 

6,000 

982,000 

1,726,200 

140.1 

268.7 

137.2 

125.4 

3,175.4 

100.7 

159.5 

438.5 

1,634.5 

2,872.3 

103.7 

4,867.1 

5,292.3 

3,908.8 

167.0 

138.1 

20.4 

47,738 

13,260 

(152,000) 

24 , 134 

159 

1,847,738 

►lainland  cane ._      ____ 

513,260 

lawaii^                    _            _ 

900,000 

'uerto  Rico2 

934,134 

^irgin  Islands _        

6,159 

'hilippines^ 

6(692,000) 
657,400 

198.5 

380.5 

194.3 

177.6 

4,496.8 

142.5 

225.8 

621.5 

2,314.7 

4,067.5 

146.9 

6,892.4 

7,494.7 

5,535.3 

236.5 

195.6 

28.9 

290,000 

]uba4 

'oreign  countries:* 

66,709 

2,450,309 
338.6 

Canada- 

649.2 

China  and  Hongkong __   

331.5 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  East  Indies  .-_      _    _ 

303.0 

7,672.2 

243.2 

i      Guatemala   - 

385.3 

Haiti,  Republic  of 

Honduras 

1,060.3 
3,949.2 
6,939.8 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Salvador 

United  Kingdom ._ 

Venezuela 

Other  Countries 

250.6 
11,759.5 
12,787.0 
9,444.1 

403 . 5 

333.7 

49.3 

Unallotted 

Subtotal 

Total 

23,550.0 
250.0 

33,350.0 
1,250.0 

56,900.0 

1,500. a 

23,800.0 

34,600.0 

58,400.0 

7,000,000.0 

7,000,000.0 

1  Of  Hawaii's  adjusted  quota,  29,616  tons  may  be  direct-consumption  sugar. 

2  Of  Puerto  Rico's  adjusted  quota,  126,033  tons  may  be  direct-consumption  sugar. 

3  Of  the  Philippine's  adjusted  quota,  59,920  tons  may  be  direct-consumption  sugar. 
<  Of  Cuba's  total  adjusted  quota,  375,000  tons  may  be  direct-consumption  sugar. 

5  Original  quotas  for  "All  other  foreign  countries"  may  be  filled  with  direct-consumption  or  with  raw  sugars, 
itions  of  the  Philippine  deficit  to  "all  other  foreign  countries"  may  be  filled  only  with  raw  sugar. 

6  Deduct  this  amount  from  original  quota. 


Pro- 


ava  Sugar  Purchased 

for  Use  in  Japan 

The  United  States  Department  of 
griculture  has  announced  that  on  May 
9  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Dntracted  with  the  Netherlands  Indies 
rganization  for  the  Marketing  of 
agar  (NIVAS),  and  the  Netherlands 
idies  Government,  for  the  purchase  of 
^proximately  15,000  long  tons  of  Java 
rect  consumption  sugar.  This  sugar 
ill  be  used  in  Japan  for  United  States 
rmy  civilian  feeding. 


Under  the  contract,  the  CCC  will  pay 
5.22  cents  per  English  pound  of  sugar 
(Head  Sugar  No.  16  Dutch  Standard 
or  higher,  polarizing  98.0  degrees  or 
better  on  delivery)  delivered  at  Kobe, 
Japan.  With  polarization  expected  to 
average  99.0  degrees  or  better,  this  price 
is  comparable  to  the  f.a.s.  price  of  4 
cents  per  pound,  basis  96  degrees  raw 
sugar,  recently  paid  by  CCC  for  1,000,- 
000  tons  of   1946  crop  Cuban  sugar. 

Delivery  on  the  Javan  sugar  is  con- 
templated for  July  and  August  of  this 
year. 
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CONTACT  COMMITTEE  ADOPTS 

SUB-COMMITTEE  VARIETY  REPORT 


The  Contact  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  and  over  100 
sugarcane  farmers,  met  at  the  U.S.D.A. 
Experiment  Station  in  Houma  on  June 
22nd  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Scientists  working  on  sugar  prob- 
lems. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  report 
of  the  Sub-Committee  was  presented 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Sub-committee  of  the  Contact 
Committee  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Station  at  Houma  and 
the  State  Station  at  L.S.U.  was  called 
to  order  by  Chairman  Stephen  C.  Mun- 
son  at  10:00  A.M.-  at  the  Albania  Plan- 
tation, on  Friday  June  4th  with  the 
following  present: 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman,  E.  C. 
Simon,  George  Arceneaux,  Elliott  Jones, 
E.  N.  Summers,  R.  H.  Barrow,  L.  C. 
Bourgeois,  Jr.,  E.  V.  Abbott,  Leo  P. 
Hebert,  C.  B.  Gouaux,  L.  C.  Mayeux, 
E.  P.  Munson,  L  L.  Forbes,  A.  L. 
Dugas  and  Marcel  J.  Voorhies. 

Following  full  discussions  the  sub- 
committee adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  to  the  full 
Contact  Committee  at  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Houma  Federal  Station  on  June 
22nd. 

1.  That  the  following  unreleased  va- 
rieties be  increased  to  the  maximum  of 
the  seed  supply  by  the  Secondary  Sta- 
tions and  Test  Fields. 


C.  P.  43-47 
C.  P.  44-101 


C.  P.  44-153 
C.  P.  44-155 


NOTE— Variety  C.  P.  \Z-M  has  a 
fiber  content  similar  to  Co.  281  but 
may  not  mill  as  well.  It  probably  will 
mill  similar  to  C.  P.  36-105. 

2.  Increase  to  not  over  five  (5)  acres 
the  following  varieties. 

C.  P.  43-3  C.  P.  43-9 

NOTE — These  two  varieties  have  a 
fiber  content  similar  to  and  will  prob- 
ably mill  similar  to  C.  P.  34-120. 


3.  That  increase  of  the  following  un- 
released varieties   be   discontinued. 

C.  P.  34-139  F.  36-819 

C.  P.  36-197        C.  P.  37-5 
C.  P.  36-203 

4.  That  the  production  of  F.  31-762 
growing  on  Katy  Plantation  (John  Ml 
Caffery)  be  distributed  among  the 
eighteen  (18)  Secondary  and  Primary 
Stations  and  Test  Fields  In  the  Teche 
Area.  It  Is  recommended  that  those  se- 
curing a  supply  from  Mr.  Caffery  elthei 
pay  an  amount  to  be  agreed  per  ton  oi 
exchange  mlllable  Co.  290  ton  for  tor 
at  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Caffery. 

5.  Distribute  from  the  Primary  Sta- 
tions to  the  Secondary  Stations  anc 
Test  Fields  the  following  variety. 

C.  P.  44-92 

6.  For  the  propagation  of  unreleasec 
varieties  the  Test  Fields  and  Secondar} 
Stations  be  treated  alike  and  on  th( 
same  basis.  In  other  words,  they  b( 
given  equal  amounts  of  unreleased  can( 
to  propagate. 

Editor's  Note:  No  sugarcane  variety 
was  recommended  for  release  for  com 
merclal  planting  this  year. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   BA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


I       F 
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ABCO 

FURNACES-BOILER  SETTINGS 

DESIGNS  AND  INSTALLATIONS 


FACTORY   SALES   &  ENGINEERING, 
INC. 

816  Howard  Ave.      New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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RASH  MEASUREMENTS  AT 

LOUISIANA  SUGAR  FACTORIES 

By  C.   W.  Stezvart,  Aiidubon  Sugar  Factory 


Trash  is  not  a  temporary  condition 
ut  a  permanent  problem  for  the  Lou- 
iana  sugar  industry.  The  gravity  of 
lis  problem  increases  as  mechanization 
ixpands.  Mechanization  will  continue  to 
jspand  and  with  the  present  type  of 
^ne  harvesting  equipment  and  methods, 
|ie  cane  trash  problem,  if  not  corrected, 
ill  become  an  increasing  burden  on  the 
ouisiana  sugar  factories. 

In  the  consideration  of  trash  measure- 
lents  I  propose  that  cane  trash  be  de- 
ned   as    any   material   delivered   to   the 

gar  factory  in  conjunction  with  the 
igar  cane  from  which  no  sugar  is  ob- 
linable.  In  other  words  any  material 
:her  than  the  well  cleaned  properly 
)pped  stalk  of  sugar  cane.  This  ma- 
rial  or  trash  may  consist  of  cane 
aves,  tops,  roots,  soil,  weeds,  grass,  etc. 
Trash  exerts  a  detrimental  effect  on 
le  entire  sugar  factory  operation.  In 
ipport  of  this   Statement   I   would   like 

present:   a,  the  weight  effect  of  trash 

cane;  b,  effect  of  trash  on  mill  capa- 
ty;  c,  increased  milling  losses  caused 
/  expanded  bagasse  production  due  to 
ash;  d,  introduction  of  impurities  into 
e  process  when  trashy  cane  is  milled, 
a.  The  weight  effect  of  trash  in  cane. 
he  general  procedure  for  trash  deter- 
ination  is  as  follows:  cane  delivered  to 
e  mill  is  sampled  and  after  separating 
ash  from  cane  a  percentage  is  estab- 
hed  by  weight  differences.  After  this 
ircentage  is  established  a  correspond- 
g  deduction  is  made  for  the  trash 
und  to  be  present. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  these  tests 
I  made  as  near  correct  as  possible, 
he  collection  of  the  sample  Is  the  dif- 
:ult  part  of  the  operation.    If  a  sample 

pulled  from  a  closed  bundle  of  cane 
ost  of  the  trash  is  stripped  off  and 
mains  in  the  bundle.  The  size  of  the 
mple  and  the  method  of  collecting  It 
e  very  important  In  securing  correct 
suits. 


The  chains  holding  the  bundle  of  cane 
should  be  opened  and  the  sample  re- 
moved very  carefuly  either  by  hand  or 
by  the  use  of  a  small  grab.  If  the 
hand  method  is  used  two  men  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  sampling  properly.  In 
a  publication  entitled  ''Sugar  Cane 
Trash  Investigation  1945"  In  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  9, 
a  grab  72"  wide  is  recommended  as 
possibly  suitable  for  this  operation.^ 
The  weight  of  the  sample  should  be  100 
to  125  pounds  as  shown  in  tables  sub- 
mitted in  the  same  publication.  The 
weight  deduction  for  trash  Is  the  only 
measurement  of  It  recognized,  so  far,  by 
the  Industry.  I  have  no  data  showing 
to  what  extent  this  recognition  is  prac- 
ticed. 

The  percentage  of  trash  is  reflected 
in  the  sucrose  extracted  percent  cane. 
This  is  shown  in  a  publication  appear- 
ing in  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  March  15, 
1943  by  Etheredge  and  Henry.  In  the 
data  submitted  average  cane  of  1.62% 
trash  was  milled  and  the  results  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  when  milling 
cane  of  10.59%  trash.  In  this  compari- 
son we  find  a  decrease  in  extraction  of 
sucrose  percent  cane  from  10.94  in  aver- 
age cane  to  9.79  In  the  trashy  cane. 
These  figures  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  true  sucrose.  This  difference  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  about  10%  in  sucrose 
extracted  percent  cane.  In  this  case  if 
a  10%  trash  deduction  were  made  it 
would  only  compensate  for  the  sucrose 
loss  percent  cane  at  this  point  and  leave 
no  balance  to  meet  other  factory  su- 
crose losses  caused  by  milling  trashy 
cane. 

b.  The  effect  of  trash  on  mill  capa- 
city. This  Is  a  measurement  of  trash 
that,  so  far,  has  not  been  recognized  by 
the  sugar  cane  industry  of  Louisiana. 
Mill  settings  are  calculated  on  the 
amount  of  fiber  to  be  passed  between 
the    rolls.     If   we    assume    that    our    mill 
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settings  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
14%  fiber  in  cane,  or  to  mill  280 
pounds  fiber  per  ton  cane,  and  we  get 
a  drastic  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
fiber,  we  experience  mill  chokes  and  a 
correspondingly    reduced    grinding    rate. 

In  an  investigation  of  trash  by  Robert 
Mason  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
in  1946*  he  found  testing  12  samples  of 
cane  the  average  trash  content  to  be 
7.26%.  This  trash  contained  65.90% 
fiber.  Applying  this  data  to  our  mill 
setting  problem  we  find  a  ton  of  cane 
yields  145  pounds  of  trash  at  65.9% 
fiber  or  95.60  pounds  fiber  in  the  trash 
alone.  The  trash  free  cane,  after  de- 
duction for  trash  is  made,  yields  259.7 
pounds  fiber  at  14%  The  fiber  in  the 
trash  added  to  the  fiber  in  the  clean 
cane  would  equal  355.3  pounds  fiber  or 
an  increase  of  75.3  pounds  per  ton  cane, 
which  is  26.89%  increase  in  fiber  per- 
cent cane.  On  the  basis  of  this  circula- 
tion instead  of  milling  cane  of  14% 
fiber  we  are  actually  miUing  cane  of 
17.77%  fiber. 

If  mining  cane  of  7.26%  trash  will 
cause  the  fiber  in  cane  to  rise  3.77%, 
what  would  happen  when  milling  cane 
of  10  to  12%  trash  as  is  so  often  the 
case.  To  overcome  this  milling  dif- 
ficulty, we  have  to  alter  mill  settings, 
and  in  doing  this  we  sacrifice  extraction. 

c.  Increased  milling  losses  caused  by 
expanded  bagasse  production  due  to 
trash:  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion of  sugar  factory  management  that 
an  increased  loss  of  sucrose  occurs  in 
the  bagasse  when  milling  trash  cane. 
The  findings  of  research  seem  to  agree 
with  this  opinion. 

The  argument  presented  by  manage- 
ment is  that  trash  enters  the  mill  with 
practically  no  sucrose  at  all  and  when 
discharged  with  the  bagasse,  it  has  ap- 
proximately 3.0%  sucrose  or  the  same 
sucrose  content  as  the  bagasse,  of  which 
it  becomes  a  part.  Research  verified 
this  opinion.  Arceneaux  and  Davidson^ 
found  by  experiment  that  the  amount 
of  sucrose  loss  in  bagasse  per  ton  of 
cane  milled  increased  as  higher  percent- 
ages  of   trash   were   processed    with   the 


cane.  Cane  with  no  trash  showed 
loss  in  bagasse  of  10.0  pounds  sucros 
per  ton  while  cane  with  7.5%  trash  hai 
corresponding  loss  of  13.3  pounds  pe 
ton  or  an  increased  loss  of  3.3  pound; 
per  ton  cane.  This  loss  was  shown  oj 
dry  trash  but  on  green  trash  the  los 
was  considerably  less,  1.9  pounds  pe 
ton  cane.  This  condition  may  be  ex 
plained  by  the  difference  in  the  absorp 
tion   ability   of  the   two   types   of   trasl 

d.  Introduction  of  impurities  into  th 
process  when  trashy  cane  is  milled.  Th 
type  of  trash  milled  with  the  can 
greatly  affect  the  quantity  and  quaht 
of  impurities  introduced  into  the  pre 
cess.  Green  leaves,  tops,  and  soil  ar 
the  chief  offenders  at  this  point  of  th 
operation.  Soil  or  mud  is  delivered  t 
the  factory  with  the  cane.  In  dr 
weather  this  type  of  trash  represents 
small  percent  of  the  total,  but  durin 
a  wet  season  it  becomes  a  major  prot 
lem.  In  the  case  of  unstripped  or  ur 
burned  cane  the  area,  to  which  so 
adheres,  is  vastly  increased,  and  there 
fore  an  increased  amount  is  deHvere 
with  the  cane.  During  the  milling  opei 
ation  a  larger  portion  of  this  soil  i 
washed  off  into  the  juice  stream  an 
sent  to  the  boiling  house.  In  some  case 
there  is  so  much  soil  in  the  juice  a  Bri 
determination  is  very  difficult.  I  ai 
of  the  opinion  that  juice  weights  whic| 
include  varying  quantities  of  soil  wij 
give  erroneous  mill  extraction  figurej 
and  also  affect  boihng  house  control  caj 
culations.  My  reasons  for  offering  th| 
suggestion  are  that  soil  is  an  insolub'i 
solid,  adding  weight  to  the  juice,  but  ij 
no  way  recorded  by  the  analytical  ii 
struments.  It  would  not  affect  a  pola: 
ization  determination  by  Homes  methc 
nor  will  it  affect  a  Brix  reading  if  a 
lowed  to  settle  sufficiently  for  the  Bri 
spindle  to  float  above  the  mud.  Froi 
these  two  determinations,  Brix  an 
Polarization,  the  percent  sucrose  in  juic 
is  calculated.  If  a  given  weight  of  juic 
containing  5%  mud  by  weight  in  su 
pension  is  multiplied  by  the  percenta^ 
of  sucrose  it  is  found  to  contain,  tl 
weight  of  sucrose  will  be  5%  In  erro 
Example:   2000  pounds  juice  with   11^ 
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sucrose  equals  220  pounds  sucrose,  but 
if  this  juice  contains  5%  mud  the  act- 
ual juice  weight  would  be  1900  pounds 
and  this  at  11%  sucrose  would  be  209 
pounds  sucrose  instead  of  220  pounds 
or  an  error  of  5%. 

The  presence  of  mud  in  juice  will, 
if  no  correction  is  made  for  it,  be 
reflected  in  the  undetermined  losses 
shown  on  the  factory  manufacturing 
report.  Mud  continues  to  be  offen- 
sive throughout  the  process.  It  has 
ian  errosive  effect  on  pumps  and  pipe 
lines  and  has  a  tendency  to  slow 
4own  the  clarification  of  juices.  It 
also  places  an  increased  load  on  the 
filter  station  and  in  the  case  of  con- 
tinuous filters  causes  greater  volumes 
lof  dirty  juice  to  be  returned  for  re- 
iclarification.  The  increased  weight  of 
ifilter  press  cake  removes  an  addi- 
jdonal  amount  of  sucrose  from  pro- 
cess   as    a    definite    loss. 

Impurities  introduced  into  process 
Dy  leaves  and  tops  differ  from  soil 
in  that  they  are  soluble  solids,  and 
to    a    great    extent,    non-sugars. 

Etheredge  and  Henry-  found  that 
the  presence  of  these  impurities  af- 
fected the  polarization  of  the  juices. 
On  cane  of  1.68%  trash  using  direct 
polarization,  the  sucrose  extraction  was 
shown  by  them,  in  the  test  made,  to  be 
93.23%  and  from  cane  of  (10.59%o) 
trash  93.07%,  a  difference  of  0.16%o. 
On  the  true  sucrose  (clerget)  basis,  su- 
rose  extractions  on  the  two  types  of 
ane  showed  a  difference  of  0.45%  in 
"avor  of  the  clean  cane. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  in- 
:reased  amount  of  impurities  extracted 
from  trashy  cane  they  call  attention  to 
he  drop  between  purities  of  mixed  and 
esidual  juices.  In  the  clean  cane  a  drop 
:>f  3.95  points  was  noted  while  in  the 
trashy  cane  they  find  a  drop  of  6.15 
:)oints. 

Arceneaux  and  Davidson^  in  their 
nvestigations,  report  considerable  drops 
n  the  purities  of  mixed  juice  as  the 
imount  of  trash  in  the  cane  increased, 
Iry  trash  showing  a  drop  of  1.68  where 
^5%    trash  was   milled   or  0.217   points 


for  each  1%  of  trash.  The  green  trash 
had  a  more  pronounced  effect  in  that 
the  purity  drop  was  5.43  or  0.302  points 
for  each  1%  trash.  They  also  show  that 
the  increased  amount  of  impurities  in 
the  juice  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in 
the  ash  content.  From  their  data  we 
find  an  increase  of  8.7  pounds  ash  per 
ton  cane  when  7.5%  dry  trash  was 
used  and  38.9  pounds  per  ton  cane  with 
18%  green  trash. 

The  extracted  impurities  in  the  form 
of  soluble  solids  pass  through  the  entire 
manufacturing  process.  They  slow  down 
clarification  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
mud  demand  a  reduced  grinding  rate. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  increased 
time  required  at  both  clarification  and 
filtering  stations.  In  some  cases  at- 
tempting to  maintain  a  set  milling  rate, 
some  muds  and  unsettled  juices  are 
thrown  to  the  ditch  by  the  operators. 
This  caused  a  definite  loss  and  appears 
as  undetermined.  These  impurities  in- 
crease the  viscosity  of  the  syrups  and 
molasses.  This  increased  viscosity  fre- 
quently is  sufficient  to  retard  the  crys- 
tallization of  sucrose  and  is  reflected  in 
higher   sucrose   in   final   molasses   losses. 

In  the  literature  and  in  practice  I 
find  nothing  to  recommend  the  milling 
of  trash  with  cane.  For  profitable  re- 
sults the  trash  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
mill.  The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
solved  difficult  problems  before  and  I 
am   sure   this   one   will   be   overcome. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
Houma,  La.,  Feb.   12,   1948. 

1  Arceneaux  and  Davidson,  1944.  Some  Effects  of  Trash 
in  Cane  on  Milling  Results.     Sugar  Bulletin,  June  15,  1944. 

2  Etheredge  and  Henry,  1943.  A  comparative  milling 
test  of  average  and  trashy  sugar  cane.  Sugar  Bulletin, 
March  15,  1943. 

3  Keller,  Walton  and  Fertitta,  1945.  Sugar  Cane  Trash 
Investigations,  Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  9,  1945. 

4  Mason,  Robert  F.,  Utihzation  of  Cane  Trash,  1946-47. 
A  thesis  submitted  to  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  Louisinaa 
State  University. 
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THe  MARHCTS 

(June  28th,  1948) 

A  month  has  passed  since  we  last  re- 
ported on  the  sugar  markets  and  it  is 
good  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  pic- 
ture has  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  reduction  in  consumption 
estimates  to  7,000,000  that  we  reported 
in  our  June  1st  issue  brought  about 
some  improvement,  but  the  market  real- 
ly did  not  begin  to  rally  until  the  dis- 
tributors began  to  replenish  their  stocks 
for  the  summer  season,  and  the  strikes 
at  the  big  Eastern  refineries  were  set- 
tled. These  latter  two  developments 
brought  about  the  heaviest  buying  wave 
that  the  market  has  experienced  since 
decontrol  and  started  an  upward  move- 
ment in  prices  that  is  continuing  at  this 
writing. 

Quotations  in  the  No.  5  future  con- 
tract closed  today  26  to  35  points  high- 
er than  the  close  on  May  28th.  July  is 
quoted  at  5.18,  which  is  up  35  points, 
September  is  5.15,  up  27  points,  and 
December  is  5.11,  up  26  points  since 
May  28th.  March  1949  is  quoted  at 
4.84,  which  is  27  points  up,  and  May 
1949  is  4.85,  up  26  points  for  the  month. 
Remember  to  add  the  tariff  of  50  cents 
to  these  future  market  quotations  to 
obtain  the  comparable  delivered  price  of 
actual    sugars. 

The  sales  of  actual  sugars  listed  dur- 
ing the  period  since  May  28th  have 
been  as  follows:  3,000  tons  of  Philip- 
pines, on  June  1st,  for  June-July  ship- 
ment, at  5.30  to  Sucrest;  35,000  bags  of 
Puerto  Ricos,  on  June  2nd,  for  June 
shipment  at  5.28  to  a  New  Orleans  re- 
finer; 4,500  tons  of  Cubas,  on  June 
2nd,  for  the  second  half  of  June  ship- 
ment, at  5.28  to  Godchaux;  4,500  tons 
of  Cubas,  on  June  3rd,  for  the  first 
half  of  June  shipment,  at  5.28  to  Su- 
preme; 30,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  on 
June  4th,  for  prompt  shipment  at  5.30 
to  Imperial;  5,000  tons  of  Cubas,  on 
June  7th,  for  July  shipment,  at  5.30  to 
American;  2,000  tons  of  Philippines,  on 
June  8th,  for  June-July  shipment,  at 
5.30  to  Revere;   50,000  bags   of   Puerto 


Ricos,  on  June  10th,  for  the  second  half 
of  July  shipment,  at  5.30  to  Refined 
Syrups;  15,000  bags  of  Cubas,  on  June 
11th,  for  late  June  shipment,  at  5.2C 
to  Henderson;  a  sale  of  prompt  Puerto 
Ricos  on  June  11th,  at  5.20  to  Ameri- 
can; 4,500  tons  of  Philippines,  on  June 
15th,  for  the  first  half  of  July  delivery, 
at  5.30  to  Revere;  9,000  tons  of  Cubas, 
on  June  15,  for  July  shipment,  at  5.25 
to  a  New  Orleans  refiner;  85,000  bags 
of  Puerto  Ricos,  on  June  16th,  at  5.3C 
to  American;  3,600  tons  of  Philippines, 
on  June  18th,  for  July-August  shipment, 
at  5.40  to  American;  17,000  bags  oi 
Puerto  Ricos,  on  June  22nd,  for  prompt 
shipment,  at  5.40  to  Sucrest;  1,500  tons 
of  Philippines,  on  June  23  rd,  for  July- 
August  shipment,  at  5.45  to  an  operator! 
35,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos,  for  JulJ 
shipment,  and  50,000  bags  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  August  shipment,  both  on 
June  23rd  and  both  at  5.45  to  New 
York  refiners;  15,000  bags  of  Puerto 
Ricos,  on  June  23rd,  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, at  5.45  to  Sucrest;  and  3,000  tons 
of  Philippines,  on  June  23rd,  for  June 
July-August  shipment,  at  5.50  to  an 
operator.  These  reported  sales  probably 
do  not  Include  all  of  the  sugars  that 
were  booked  during  the  period,  but  they 
show  the  trend  of  the   market. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  market  was 
at  Its  lowest  point  during  the  middle 
of  June  and  then  began  a  steady  ad- 
vance. The  strike  at  the  big  Baltimore 
refinery  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  was  settled  on  June   15th. 

An  Improving  demand  for  refined  su- 
gar has  continued  throughout  the  month 
and  the  ticker  reported  on  June  25th 
that  the  trade  was  expecting  a  sharp 
rise  in  consumption  because  of  the  warm 
weather  and  the  Indicated  firmness  oi 
the  raw  sugar  market.  Today  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  announced 
an  advance  at  the  close  of  the  market 
on  June  29th  to  7.75,  except  In  South- 
ern and  competitive  territory  where  the 
price  will  be  7.65. 

The  local  refiners  have  advanced  their 
lists  from  7.40  to  7.65,   effective  today, 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  323) 
the  distribution  had  been  running  con- 
siderably under  the  1947  figures.  As  we 
are  entering  the  summer  months  of  high 
consumption,  prospects  can  be  con- 
sidered encouraging,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  quota  cut  came  very  late  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  the 
market.  The  price  of  raw  sugar,  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  totday  (June  28th),  is  5.50 
cents  per  pound,  duty  paid. 

New  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Charles  Franklin  Brannan  of  Colo- 
jrado  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  was  form- 
erly Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.Under  Clinton  P.  Anderson  and  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  the  policies  and 
programs  of  his  predecessor.  Secretary 
Brannan  is  a  ''career"  man  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  having  been 
connected  since  1935  with  the  Farm  Se- 
:urity  Administration  in  different  posi- 
tions until  he  became  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  1944.  The  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  expected  to  be  continued 
vvlthout  significant  change  under  Secre- 
:ary    Brannan    and    Director    Myers    of 


the  Sugar  Branch,  both  recently  ap- 
pointed by  promotion  within  the  De- 
partment. 

o 

EMPLOYMENT 

(Continued  from  Page   324) 
formed  as  to  the  problems  affecting  the 
supply    of    farm    labor    cannot    be    over- 
emphasized in  our  opinion." 

Crop  Conditions 

From  the  current  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  we  are 
briefly  summarizing  the  crop  conditions 
in  several  areas  of  the  country.  Com- 
mercial truck  crops  generally  are  mak- 
ing good  progress.  In  the  Eastern 
States  from  Maryland  northward,  and 
in  the  North  Central  States,  weather 
was  too  cool  and  rain  too  frequent  for 
optimum  growth.  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  re- 
port similar  conditions.  The  South  Cen- 
tral States  reported  generally  favorable 
conditions.  Weather  has  been  unsettled 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  conditions 
in  California  were  more  favorable  ex- 
cept In  those  areas  where  lack  of  rain- 
fall and  of  water  for  Irrigation  had 
adversely  affected  crop  production. 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


MR.  BARKER  RECEIVES  THE  LAUREL  WREATH 

"You  all  did  see   that  on  the  Lupercal  I  thrice  presented   him  a  kingly   crown, 
which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition?" — MARK  ANTONY. 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
pugar  Cane  League  held  on  June  30th, 
■1948,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker,  battle 
icarred  veteran  of  a  hundred  conflicts 
p  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of 
iLouisIana,  was  tendered  repetltlously 
]md  at  last  accepted  the  highest  award 
'within  the  gift  of  the  organization,  a 
certificate   of   Life   Membership. 

Mr.  Barker  Is  one  of  the  original  90 
nen  who  signed  the  League's  charter 
n  1922  and  from  that  time  on — twenty 
,,ix  years — he  has  been  a  pillar  of  cloud 
)y  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  In  his 
earnest,  sincere  and  unselfish  efforts  to 
lirect   the   course   of   the    League    along 


sound,  practical  and  productive  chan- 
nels. He  bears  the  scars  of  conflicts  but 
none  of  them  are  on  his  back. 

No  man  In  the  organization  other 
than  Mr.  Barker  can  point  to  the  early 
crises  through  which  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League  struggled  and  flound- 
ered with  so  full  an  understanding  of 
how  and  why  they  occurred  and  the 
manner  and  method — and  difficulty — 
of  their  solution.  Nor  could  any  man 
have  been  more  reticent  about  the  vital 
part  he  played  in  them  or  more  gen- 
uinely happy  when  they  were  over- 
come nor  more  generous  in  awarding  to 
others  credit  that  was  all  his  own. 
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There  is  evidence  of  significant  dam- 
age to  the  winter  wheat  and  small  grain 
crops  in  the  Plains  and  Southwestern 
States,  with  a  probable  decrease  in  the 
later  demands  for  harvest  labor. 


Interstate  Recruitment  of 
Agricultural  Workers 

Thus  far  it  has  been  possible  to  meet 
employer  orders  for  some  31,000  agri- 
cultural workers  through  recruitment 
and  movement  of  labor  from  supply 
areas  in  the  south,  southwest,  and  west 
to  demand  areas  in  northern  states. 

Movement  of  Migratory  Labor 

A  substantial  number  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  have  passed  through 
our  Information  stations  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard.  At  present  there  are  four 
such  stations  assisting  in  the  direction 
of  this  movement  of  labor,  these  being 
located  at  Yulee,  Florida,  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  Pokomoke,  Maryland. 
While  not  all  migrants  use  the  facIHtles 
of  these  stations,  the  volume  of  move- 
ment reported  indicates  that  It  is  of 
normal  proportions. 

Our  Florida  agency  advises  us  that: 
"Agricultural  activities  are  rapidly 
tapering  off  with  a  considerable  volume 
of  labor  beginning  to  migrate  up  the 
east  coast,  going  primarily  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  to  Virginia.  .  .  .  The  local 
offices  estimate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 15,000  out-of-area  workers  in  the 
state  of  which  4,000  are  not  working. 
This  would  indicate  that  approximately 
3,000  have  left  the  state  since  the  last 
report."  Stations  In  the  Midwest  and 
far  West  will  be  in  operation  shortly. 

Winter  wheat  harvest  got  under  way 
in  the  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  area  on 
May  24.  The  Texas  farm  placement 
combine  office  at  AmarlUa  had  an  am- 
ple supply  of  combines  and  crews  in 
the  area  to  meet  all  calls  from  growers. 
Indicators  from  farm  placement  repre- 
sentatives in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
have   reported  some  200  additional  out- 


fits moving  to  arrive  in  Texas  on  May! 
29.  i 


Foreign  Agricultural  Labor 

The  contracting  and  movement  oij 
Mexican  agricultural  labor  finally  goi! 
under  way  by  mid-May  after  pro-j 
tracted  negotiations  with  the  Mexicarl 
Government.  Workers  are  being  con 
tracted  at  Tampico  and  Aguascalientes 
Experience  to  date  indicates  that  tht 
movement  of  such  labor  will  be  slow 
primarily  because  of  the  necessity  fo 
each  employer  to  negotiate  individuall) 
with  the  Mexican  authorities  for  th( 
contracting  and  feeding  of  the  workers 
and  for  moving  them  with  extremeh 
limited  transportation  facilities  avail 
able.  In  order  to  simplify  and  expedit( 
the  movement  of  Mexican  labor,  it  ap 
pears  desirable  to  centralize  in  oni 
agency  the  responsibility  for  all  actlvl 
ties  relative  to  contracting  and  trans 
porting  workers,  at  least  those  actlvitie 
to  be  performed  In  Mexico. 

Employers'  requests  for  foreign  agri 
cultural  workers  for  approximately  20, 
000  have  been  received  by  the  Natlona 
Office  of  the  U.S.E.S.  Of  the  worker 
to  be  recruited  In  Mexico,  most  of  ther. 
are  for  employment  in  Mldwesten 
States,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area,  an( 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  Jamaican  labo 
as  well  as  a  small  number  of  Bahamia] 
workers  Is  to  be  recruited  for  Ne\ 
York.  A  few  Canadian  workers  ar 
being  brought  into  Maine.  In  addltio. 
to  the  foreign  workers  to  be  recruitec 
some  9,500  foreign  workers,  already  i 
this  country,  have  been  recontractec 
The  demand  for  foreign  workers  ha 
been  greatest  In  Michigan,  Illinois 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Idah 
and  California. 

Agricultural  Placements 

Reported  agricultural  placements  fc 
April,  totaled  124,547,  as  compared  wit 
52,298  for  March  of  the  same  year.  C 
the  April  total,  99.875  placements  wer 
seasonal  and  25,672  were  for  regula' 
farm  employment.  The  Employmer 
Service  placed  238,988  farm  workers 
the  period  January-April  this  year. 
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The  effect  of  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer 
can  be  noticed  on  Tall  Indigo 
Weed  in  about  two  hours  after 
spraying.  At  first  there  is  a  slight 
wilting  of  the  foliage,  followed  by 
pronounced  wilting  and  then 
slumping  of  the  stems. 


Usually  in  4  to  6  days  after  treat- 
ment, the  stems  and  leaves  turn 
brilliant  yellow.  The  nodes  swell 
and  become  brittle.  Finally  leaves 
drop  off  and  stems  gradually 
break  apart  at  the  nodes. 


In  3  to  4  weeks  after  spraying, 
most  of  the  stems  have  separated 
and  dried  out.  Not  a  weed  in  sight 
in  the  sprayed  fields!  Cane — un- 
harmed— grows  with  new  vigor. 


Results  count!  Successful  cane  growers  have  learned 
that  chemical  weed  control  is  the  surest  way  to  a  bigger, 
better  crop.  In  many  cases,  outstanding  yields  have 
iproved  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  next  season's  weed  control 
program.  Get  the  facts  about  2-4  Dow  Killer,  Formula 
40,  for  very  low  volume  spraying  by  plane  or  by  ground 
squipment.  Ask  also  about  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  Powder 
(Sodium  Salt  of  2,4-D),  which  is  available  for  growers 
who  prefer  a  sodium  salt.  See  your  local  experiment 
station  or  your  dealer — or  write  to  Dow. 


DO^AT 


CHEMICALS    INDISP.tNSABLE 
TO    INDUSTRY     AND    AGRJCULTUftE 


AGRICULTURAL     CHEMICAL     DIVISION 

THE     DOW     CHEMICAL     COMPANY 

MIDLAND,     MICHIGAN 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase    Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For   information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,   Donaldsonville,   La. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters   St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


THOiyiSQN 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 


Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP   CO.,   INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


I  Approximately  902,000  short  tons  of 
rtilizer  nitrogen  in  all  forms  will  be 
bailable  to  American  farmers  for  use 
iuring  the  year  July  1948  through  June 
949.  This  amounts  to  a  10  percent  in- 
case over  the  supply  of  817,000  tons 
)r  the  past  fertilizer  year,  which  in- 
"ease  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
scplains  is   due  to: 

jl.  Estim.ated  increase  of  26,500  tons 
in  domestic  production  and  exports. 
2.  Action  by  Congress  to  require  the 
Army  to  deliver  an  estimated  28,- 
000  tons  (nitrogen  content)  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  made  at  its 
ordnance  plants,  to  be  converted 
to  fertilizer  for  domestic  use.  Last 
year,  all  Army  production  went  to 
occupied  areas  overseas. 
Action  by  Congress  directine  the 
Army  to  supply  half  of  the  1948-49 
commercial  export  allocation.  This 
will  mean  30,500  tons  of  nitrogen 
from  Army  sources. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
leeting  with  nitrogen  producers  this 
^eek  to  plan  distribution  of  the  1948-49 
Dmmercial  export  allocation  of  nitrogen 
irtilizers  from  the  U.  S.,  estimated  to 
e  61,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen  ferti- 
zer. 
We  repeat  our  annual  advice  and 
earning  that  sugarcane  growers  should 
rder  early  from  their  fertilizer  distrib- 
tors  and  agree  to  accept  early  deliv- 
ries,  even  before  the  beginning  of  1949. 
'he  U.  S.  Government  becomes  less 
ble  to  assist  growers  in  obtaining  fer- 
lizer,  as  there  is  no  control  over  do- 
mestic distribution  by  commercial  pro- 
ducers. Early  in  1948,  the  American 
ugar  Cane  League  was  able  to  stimu- 
ite     some     favorable     developments     in 


order  to  help  cane  growers  on  fertilizer. 
Growers  should  not  rely  entirely  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  League,  but  should 
cooperate  in  every  way  (early  orders 
and  deliveries)  to  restore  free  enter- 
prise and  orderly  distribution  through 
normal  channels. 

Price 

Current  trends  in  the  raw  sugar  mar- 
ket are  favorable  and  can  definitely  be 
traced  to  the  realistic  estimate  of  con- 
sumption at  7,000,000  tons.  From  a  de- 
clining market  under  the  first  estimate 
of  7,800,000  tons,  when  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  reached  5^,  raw  sugar  is  now 
being  quoted  at  5.65^.  The  quoted 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  is  7.75^ 
per  lb.  at  New  York,  which  is  the 
price  basis  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  living  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  average  consumers'  price  index 
is  157.81  and  the  consumers'  price  in- 
dex for  May  1948  is  170.5.  During  the 
basic  period  January  1  to  October  31, 
1947,  the  average  wholesale  price  of 
sugar  was  8.267^  per  lb.  If  the  cost 
of  living  factor  were  applied  fully  to 
the  price  of  refined  sugar,  it  would  be 
computed  at  8.93(^  per  lb.  or  1.18^  per 
lb.  more  than  the  actual  price  of  7.75^ 
per  lb.  As  explained  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  when  announcing  the 
7,000,000  ton  consumption  estimate  (see 
Page  323  of  July  1  Stiga?-  Bulletin) 
there  are  other  factors  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  take  into  consideration  under 
the    Sugar   Act. 

A  revealing  comparison  of  changes  in 
retail  prices  of  goods,  by  percent  change 
from  April  1947  to  April  1948,  shows 
(Continued  on  Page  348) 
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REPORT  ON  THREE  ATTEMPTS  TO  CREATE  RAIN  BY  THE 
DRY  ICE  METHOD  IN  JUNE  1948 

by  Charles  A.  Farwell 


All  of  these  flights  were  made  on  a 
charter  basis,  using  Lockheed  Lodestar 
NC  74633  with  pilot  R.  J.  Spremich. 

L  On  June  23,  1948  we  demonstrated 
the  mistake  in  attempting  to  create  rain 
by  the  dry  ice  method  before  getting 
the  upper  air  soundings  which  are  taken 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  9:30  each 
morning.  The  previous  sounding  made 
at  midnight  on  the  22nd  gave  a  freez- 
ing level  of  14,300  feet,  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  60%.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23rd,  cumulus  and  cumulonimbus 
clouds  were  developing,  so  the  plane 
was  instructed  to  take  off  at  9  o'clock. 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  writer  got  the 
9:30  upper  air  sounding  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  which  showed  that  al- 
though the  freezing  level  was  about  the 
same  as  it  was  the  night  before,  the 
relative  humidity  had  dropped  to  35%. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  rainmaking 
attempt  for  this  day  would  be  tried  in 
the  area  around  Napoleonville.  How- 
ever, when  the  plane  arrived,  the  cloud 
formation  had  begun  to  disintegrate. 
The  plane  therefore  landed  at  Houma 
and  waited  an  hour,  but  on  this  day, 
instead  of  building  up,  the  clouds  al- 
most completely  disintegrated  and 
therefore  the  plane  returned  to  New 
Orleans  without  having  obtained  any 
chance  of  making  a  dry  ice  drop. 

2.  On  June  28,  1948  the  freezing 
level  was  14,100  and  on  the  morning 
observation,  the  relative  humidity  was 
only  34%.  An  hour  later,  however, 
they  took  a  special  observation  and 
found  that  the  relative  humidity  had 
increased  to  50%.  The  plane  therefore 
took  to  the  air  with  instructions  to  fly 
the  area  bounded  by  Houma,  Napoleon- 
ville, Donaldsonville  and  Convent.  Be- 
tween Morgan  City  and  Thibodaux,  the 
plane  encountered  five  cumulus  clouds 
in  practically  one  formation.  The  plane 
then  climbed  to  20,000  feet  and  dropped 
150#  of  dry  ice  over  the  center  cloud 
in    this    formation.     Three    of    the    five 


clouds  began  to  rain,  with  the  forma 
tion  continuing  to  move  in  a  nort 
easterly  direction.  As  a  result  of  thi 
seeding,  Schriever  got  14/lOOths  of  a: 
inch  of  rain,  the  back  portion  of  Littl 
Texas  got  25/lOOths  of  an  inch  of  rair 
and  the  most  north  easterly  cloud  be 
gan  raining  after  it  had  crossed  Bayo 
Lafourche  and  gave  a  very  good  showe 
over  the  St.  James,  Lagan,  Conven 
area.  Eventually,  all  five  of  these  cloud 
did  produce  some  rainfall,  indicatin 
that  in  such  a  formation,  a  drop  on  th 
center  of  the  formation  will  produc 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  chain  re| 
action  on  the  other  clouds.  This  phej 
nomena  was  first  observed  in  an  experi 
ment  over  the  Reserve  area  last  yea 
in   a   two  cloud   formation. 

3.  On  June  30,  1948  with  a  freezin 
level  of  13,300  and  a  relative  humidit 
of  60%,  the  plane  took  off  with  in 
structions  to  cover  the  Thibodaux 
Donaldsonville,  Convent  area.  Th 
proper  clouds  began  to  develop  south 
west  of  Napoleonville  and  the  cloud  wa 
seeded  at  17,500  feet  with  200#  o 
dry  ice.  After  27  minutes,  the  clou( 
began  to  produce  rain  from  its  lowe 
edge,  most  of  which  rain  fell  in  th 
neighborhood  of  Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
In  this  experiment  It  was  noted  tha 
after  seeding,  the  cloud  began  to  trave 
from  north  to  south  instead  of  fror 
southwest  to  northeast  as  it  had  beei 
traveling  before  seeding.  No  explan 
atlon  can  be  given  for  this  change  ii 
direction. 

Summary 

After  two  successful  experiments  las 
year  producing  rain  with  dry  ice.  an( 
after  two  out  of  three  successful  ex 
periments  this  year,  it  is  the  writer' 
opinion  that  If  proper  coordination  be 
tween  the  Weather  Bureau  and  th 
rainmakers  is  maintained,  if  cloud  am 
humidity  conditions  are  right,  rainfal 
varying  from  14/lOOths  of  an  inch  t 
(Continued  on  Page  350) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  weather  has  not  been  very  kind 
D  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  for  more 
han  a  month  and  the  industry  has  be- 
ome  apprehensive  about  the  continuing 
ick  of  rain.  So  many  different  opin- 
ms  about  the  condition  of  the  crop 
ave  been  going  the  rounds  that  we  de- 
Ided  to  ask  our  friends,  the  county 
gents,  to  answer  some  specific  ques- 
[ons  for  this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
\n  so  that  our  readers  might  get  a  clear 
jicture  of  how  the  crop  looks  to  these 
ixperts   in  their   respective  districts. 

We  asked  the  agents  whether  the 
ondition  of  the  crop  was  still  good, 
bly  fair,  or  poor,  about  the  amount  of 
ain  that  had  been  received,  and 
rhether  a  good  growing  season  from 
ow  on  could  repair  any  damage  that 
lay  have  been  done  by  the  extended 
ry  spell  of  weather.  The  response  to 
ur  questionnaire  has  been  very  gratify- 
ig  and  we  pass  the  following  informa- 
on  on  to  you. 

St.  James  Parish.  Joseph  Lamen- 
ola  dated  his  report  July  10th  and 
ated  that  the  condition  of  the  cane 
op  in  his  district  on  that  date  was 
ill  good  although  only  widely  scattered 
lowers  had  fallen  there  for  some  time. 
Ir.  Lamendola  believes  that  a  good 
rowing  season  from  here  on  out  will 
ipair  any  damage  that  has  been  done. 
[e  says  that  the  prospective  cane  ton- 
age  in  his  district  now  looks  like  about 

tons  to  the  acre. 
Ascension  Parish.  The  condition  of 
le  crop  in  Ascension  Parish  is  only 
lir  according  to  a  report  from  E.  S. 
andry  dated  July  9th.  Only  widely 
:attered  showers  have  been  experienced 
I  his  district  and  some  places  have  had 
0  rain  since  the  6th  of  May.  Mr. 
andry  believes  that  the  crop  has  been 
ermanently  injured  and  that  the  pros- 
sctive  tonnage  is  now  between  16  and 
7  tons  per  acre. 

T  Avoyelles    Parish.     Reporting   from 
voyelles    Parish    on    July    9th,    Kermit 


J.  Ducote  advised  us  that  the  condition 
of  the  cane  crop  was  still  good  despite 
the  fact  that  only  widely  scattered 
showers  had  been  experienced  in  his 
district.  No  rain  has  fallen  on  some 
places  since  April  25th.  Mr.  Ducote 
says  that  some  of  his  farmers  are  irri- 
gating. He  believes  that  a  good  grow- 
ing season  from  now  on  will  repair 
much  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  In  a  report  also 
dated  July  9th,  P.  J.  deGravelles  ad- 
vises us  that  the  cane  crop  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  is  only  fair.  He  states,  however, 
that  certain  places  have  been  favored 
with  enough  rain  and  that  a  good  grow- 
ing season  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
summer  will  probably  repair  any  dam- 
age that  has  been  done.  The  crop  now 
looks  about   18  tons  to  the  acre. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  Richard  Son- 
nier  dated  his  report  July  9th.  He  says 
that  the  condition  of  the  cane  crop  in 
Terrebonne  Parish  is  still  good  and  that 
certain  places  have  had  sufficient  rain. 
His  field  reports  indicate  that  the  crop 
is  probably  above  normal  and  that  a 
good  growing  season  from  now  on  will 
result  in  good  yields.  The  prospective 
tonnage  in  Terrebonne  Parish  looked 
like  from  18  to  20  tons  to  the  acre  on 
July  9th. 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  in  Pointe  Coupee  Par- 
ish remains  good,  according  to  a  report 
from  A.  B.  Curet  dated  July  10th  with 
enough  rain  to  keep  the  crop  going 
having  been  received  in  certain  sections. 
Some  places,  however,  have  had  no 
rain  for  the  past  30  days.  Mr.  Curet 
believes  that  a  good  growing  season 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  summer 
will  repair  any  damage  that  may  have 
been  done  and  says  that  the  crop  now 
looks  like  about  19  tons  to  the  acre  in 
his  district. 

Iberia  Parish.  W.  E.  Williams  has 
favored  us  with  a  special  report  on  the 
conditions  in  Iberia  Parish  and  we 
(Continued  on  Page  349) 
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WAGE  RATE  AND  PRICE  HEARING    IN   THIBODAU>i 

ON  JULY  22nd. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production    and    Marketing 

Administration 

(7  CFR,  Part  802) 

Fair    and    Reasonable   Wage    Rates    and 

Prices   for   1948   Crop   of   Sugarcane 
Notice    of    Hearing    and    Designation    of 

Presiding  Officers 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  subsections  (c)  (1)  and  (c)  (2)  of 
section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  pubhc 
hearing  will  be  held  at  Thibodaux, 
Louisiana,  in  the  Agriculture  Auditori- 
um, on  July  22,   1948,  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  such  hearing  is  to 
receive  evidence  likely  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
determining  (1)  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301  (c)  (1)  of  said 
Act,   fair  and  reasonable  wage   rates   for 

persons    employed    in    the    harvesting    of      order   at   the   time   and   place   mentione 
the    1948   crop   of  sugarcane,   and   in   the      herein,    may   be   continued   from   day 


all  interested  persons  are  requested  t(| 
appear  and  express  their  views  an(j 
present  appropriate  data  in  regard  t' 
the  foregoing  matters.  | 

The  Secretary  is  considering  a  chang 
in  the  present  practice  of  issuing  on 
determination  covering  harvesting  rate 
for  a  specified  crop  and  another  detei 
mination  covering  production  and  cu 
tivation  wage  rates  for  the  calenda 
year.  Consideration  is  being  given  t 
the  issuance  of  a  single  determinatioj 
covering  all  wage  rates  applicable  t| 
production,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
such  determination  to  be  effective  for 
specified  period  of  12  months  other  tha 
the  calendar  year.  Interested  persor 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  e^ 
press  their  views  in  regard  to  th 
change. 

The     hearing,     after    being    called    t 


planting  and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
during  the  calendar  year  1949,  or  such 
other  periods  as  may  be  deemed  feas- 
ible as  explained  below,  on  farms  with 
respect  to  which  applications  for  pay- 
ments under  said  Act  are  made,  and 
(2)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (2)  of  said  Act,  fair  and 
reasonable    prices    for   the    1948   crop   of 


day  within  the  discretion  of  the  presic 
ing  officers  and  may  be  adjourned  to 
later  day  or  to  a  different  place  withov 
notice  other  than  the  announcemei 
thereof  at  the  hearing  by  the  presidinl 
officers.  i 

George  A.  Dice,  Ward  S.  Stevensoi 
and  Thomas  H.  Allen  are  hereby  desi^ 
nated    as    presiding    officers    to    condu(| 


sugarcane  to  be  paid,  under  either  pur-      either  jointly  or  severally,  the  foregoirl 

chase   or  toll   agreements,   by   processors      hearing.  I 

who    as    producers    apply    for    payments          Issued  this  25th  day  of  June   1948.  j 

r^TTADTT?Q     T?  T3DAMMAK 


under   the   said   Act.     In   the   interest   of 
obtaining  the   best   information   possible, 


CHARLES   F.   BRANNANj 
Secretary   of  Agricultur 


FLORIDA  WAGE  RATES 


TITLE   7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII 
Production   and   Marketing 
Administration 
(Sugar  Branch) 
Part    802 — Sugar    Determinations 
Determination    of    Fair    and    Reasonable 
Sugarcane     Wage     Rates     in     Florida 
During    the    Period    July    1,    1948    to 
June  30,   1949 

Pursuant  to  the   provisions   of   Section 
301(c)(1)    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948, 
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after  investigations,  and  due  conside 
ation  of  the  evidence  obtained  at  tl 
public  hearing  held  in  Clewiston,  Flo 
ida,  on  May  15,  1948,  the  followir 
determination   is    hereby   issued: 

Section  802.24dd  Fair  and  Reasoi 
able  Wage  Rates  for  Persons  Employe 
in  the  Production,  Cultivation,  and  ha 
vesting  of  Sugarcane  in  Florida  durir 
the  period  July  1,  1948  to  June  3 
1949.  The  requirements  of  Section  3( 
(c)(1)    of  the   Sugar  Act   of    1948   shs 
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ie  deemed  to  have  been  met  with  re- 
Ipect  to  the  production,  cuhivation,  and 
arvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Florida  dur- 
ig  the  period  from  July  1,  1948  to 
une  30,  1949,  if  the  producer  complies 
dth  the  following: 

(a)  all  persons  employed  on  the 
arm  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
arvesting  of  sugarcane  shall  have  been 
aid  in  full  for  all  such  work  and  shall 
ave  been  paid  in  cash  therefor  at  rates 
s  agreed  upon  between  the  producer 
nd  the  laborer  but,  after  the  effective 
ate  of  this  determination,  not  less  than 
^le  following: 

(1)  For  work  performed  on  a  time 
asis 

Cents 
per  hour 

(i)   All   work  except   as   other- 
wise  specified: 
Adult  males 
Adult  females 

(ii)  Tractor  drivers  and  oper- 
ators and  mechanical  har- 
vesting or  loading  equip- 
ment 

iii)  Workers,  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  (maxi- 
mum employment  per  day 
for  such  workers,  without 
deduction  from  Sugar  Act 
payments  to  the  producer, 
is  8  hours) 

(2)  For  work  performed  on  a  piece 
ork  basis. 

The  piece  work  rate  for  any  operation 
lall  be  as  agreed  upon  between  the 
roducer  and  the  laborer:  Provided, 
owever.  That  the  earnings  of  each 
iborer  employed  on  a  piece  work  basis 
uring  each  pay  period  (such  period 
ot  to  be  in  excess  of  two  weeks)  shall 
verage  for  the  time  involved  not  less 
lan  the  applicable  hourly  rate  pre- 
:ribed  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
b)   Perquisites. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  pro- 
ucer  shall  furnish  to  the  laborer  with- 
ut  charge  the  customary  perquisites, 
ach  as  a  habitable  house,  medical  at- 
;ntion,  a  suitable  garden  plot  with  fa- 
lities  for  its  cultivation  and  pasturage 
)r  livestock. 

(c)    Subterfuge. 
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The  producer  shall  not  reduce  the 
wage  rates  to  laborers  below  those  de- 
termined herein  through  any  subterfuge 
or  device  whatsoever. 

Statement  of  Bases   and 
Considerations 

(a)  General. 

The  foregoing  determination  provides 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  to  be 
paid  persons  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, cultivation,  and  harvesting  of 
sugarcane  in  Florida  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1948  to  June  30,  1949. 
Compliance  with  the  determination  is 
required  as  one  of  the  conditions  for 
payment  to  producers  of  sugarcane  in 
Florida  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
In  this  Statement,  the  foregoing  deter- 
mination, as  well  as  determinations  for 
prior  years,  will  be  referred  to  as  "wage 
determination"  identified  by  the  period 
for  which  effective. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act 
and  Standards   Employed. 

In  determining  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates,  the  Sugar  Act  requires  that 
a  public  hearing  be  held,  that  investi- 
gations be  made,  and  that  consideration 
be  given  (1)  to  the  standards  formerly 
established  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  (2)  to  the  differences  in  condi- 
tions among  various  sugar  producing 
areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  In  Clewls- 
ton,  Florida,  on  May  15,  1948,  at  which 
time  Interested  persons  presented  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  fair  and  reason- 
able wage  rates  for  sugarcane  work  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1948,  to  June 
30,  1949.  In  addition,  investigations 
have  been  made  of  the  conditions  af- 
fecting sugarcane  wage  rates  in  Florida. 
In  this  determination,  as  in  prior  deter- 
minations, consideration  has  been  given 
to  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing 
and  to  the  Information  resulting  from 
Investigations.  The  primary  factors  on 
which  determinations  have  been  based 
are:  (1)  prices  of  sugar  and  by-prod- 
ucts; (2)  income  from  sugarcane;  (3) 
cost  of  production;  (4)  cost  of  living; 
and  (5)  relationship  of  labor  costs  to 
total  cost.  Other  economic  Influences 
were  also  considered. 
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(c)   Background. 

Wage  .determinations  for  sugarcane 
work  in  Florida  have  been  issued  each 
year  since  1937.  The  first  covered  work 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  crop  while 
subsequent  determinations  covered  all 
work  applicable  to  the  production,  cul- 
tivation, and  harvesting.  Up  until  the 
1945-46  crop  harvesting  wage  determi- 
nation, two  wage  determinations  were 
issued  each  year,  one  covering  produc- 
tion and  cultivation  for  a  calendar  year, 
the  other  covering  the  harvesting  of  a 
crop.  In  the  1945-46  crop  harvesting 
wage  determination,  production  and  cul- 
tivation wage  rates  also  were  included 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1946.  Beginning  July  1,  1946,  a 
single  determination  has  been  issued 
each  year  for  a  12-month  period  cover- 
ing production,  cultivation,  and  harvest- 
ing wages.  Coincident  with  the  issuance 
of  a  single  determination,  the  rate  dif- 
ferentials theretofore  existing  between 
harvest  and  non-harvest  operations 
were  eliminated  and  the  rates  provided 
were  applicable  to  all  work  on  sugar- 
cane. 

The  early  determinations  specified 
time  rates  for  adult  male  and  female 
workers  with  alternative  tonnage  rates 
for  harvesting.  Subsequently,  rate 
coverage  was  extended  to  include  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  workers  and  workers 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Be- 
ginning with  the  1946-47  wage  deter- 
mination, the  practice  of  establishing 
specific  harvesting  piece  work  rates  was 
discontinued.  This  change  was  made 
because  the  use  of  tonnage  rates  was 
discontinued  by  producers  in  favor  of 
row  rates  since  the  latter  provided 
greater  incentive  for  increased  output. 
The  many  variable  factors  involved 
made  it  impracticable  to  establish  ''per 
row"  rates  in  the  determination.  How- 
ever, provision  was  made  for  piece 
Work  rates  by  specifying  that  such  rates 
for  all  classes  of  work  were  to  be  as 
agreed  upon  between  producers  and 
workers  but  subject  to  a  minimum 
hourly  guarantee  of  the  workers'  earn- 
ings. The  1947-48  wage  determination 
required  that  the  individual  earnings  of 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  all  workers 
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employed  on  a  piece  work  rate  bas 
average  for  the  time  involved  not  lei 
than  the  applicable  hourly  rates  state 
in  such  determination.  This  requir( 
ment  was  made  so  that  the  majority  ( 
workers  on  piece  work  would  have 
floor  under  earnings  of  an  estimated  1 
percent  or  less  of  workers  whose  ir 
voluntary  or  voluntary  output  was  sue 
that  their  earnings  were  less  than  th 
stated  hourly  rates. 

Generally,  the  level  of  rates  estal 
lished  in  the  early  determinations  r( 
fleeted  the  wage-income  relationshi 
prior  to  1938.  In  the  wage  determine 
tions  covering  the  1944-45  crop,  an  ac 
justment  was  made  in  the  historic  wag(| 
Income  relationship  after  reappraisal  (| 
the  factors  influencing  wage  rates.  Wat 
rates  have  been  adjusted  periodically  t 
recognize  economic  changes.  As  a  resu 
of  changes  in  the  economic  factors  a 
fecting  wage  rates,  together  with  tf 
adjustment  in  the  wage-Income  relatior 
ship,  the  average  basic  time  rates  ha\ 
been  increased  from  17.9  cents  per  hoi 
in  1938  to  45.8  cents  per  hour  in  194/ 
48,  an  increase  of  155.9  percent. 

(d)    1948-49  Wage   Determination. 

The  1948-49  wage  determination  ; 
changed  in  two  respects  from  the  194'/ 
48  wage  determination:  (1)  the  specifii 
provision  relating  to  the  furnishing  c| 
perquisites,  which  was  inadvertentlj 
omitted  from  the  1947-48  wage  deteij 
mination,  is  reinstated  and  (2)  the  prc| 
vision  relating  to  a  minimum  hourlj 
guarantee  for  workers  employed  on  i 
piece  work  basis  is  extended  to  includl 
all  such  workers.  ; 

As  previously  noted,  the  1947-4 
wage  determination  required  that  th 
individual  earnings  of  not  less  than  9 
percent  of  all  workers  employed  on 
piece  work  basis  average  not  less  tha 
the  applicable  hourly  rates  specified  I 
the  determination.  Producers  havj 
found  this  provision  to  be  administra 
tively  impracticable  and  have  guaran 
teed  the  hourly  rate  as  a  minimum  t 
100  percent  of  the  workers  employed  o 
a  piece  work  basis.  Although  the  com| 
plete  elimination  of  a  minimum  hourl 
guarantee  of  earnings  was  recommende 
at    the    public    hearing,    the    absence    c 
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uch  a  provision  would  exclude  the  vast 
najorlty  of  sugarcane  workers  from 
peciflc  wage  coverage.  Also  Important 
s  the  influence  of  the  basic  time  rates 
m  piece  work  rates.  Investigation  re- 
reals  that  in  many  Instances  producers 
md  workers  use  the  basic  time  rates  as 
guides  in  determining  piece  work  rates. 
Accordingly,  the  1948-49  wage  deter- 
nlnation  provides  that  piece  work  rates 
ihall  be  as  agreed  upon  between  the 
)roducer  and  the  worker  provided  the 
earnings  of  each  worker  during  each 
)ay  period  average  for  the  time  in- 
volved not  less  than  the  applicable 
lourly  rate  prescribed  in  the  wage  de- 
ermlnation. 

(e)   General  Discussion  of  Factors. 

Since  the  base  period  1944-45,  sugar- 
:ane  production  costs  and  workers'  costs 
)f  living  have  Increased  substantially. 
5Ugar  and  molasses  prices  and  producer 
ncome  have  also  increased  during  this 
period,  although  sugar  prices  have  de- 
dined  since  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the 
1947-48  wage  determination. 

'  Available  data  indicate  that  labor 
Droductivity  has  increased  during  recent 
rears  as  a  result  of  mechanization  and 
he  Increasing  practice  of  piece  work 
imployment  In  both  harvest  and  non- 
larvest  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
he  use  of  Incentive  piece  work  rates 
las  strongly  affected  the  earnings  of 
ugarcane  workers.  During  the  past 
Top  in  this  area,  the  earnings  of  the 
najorlty  of  workers  on  a  piece  work 
)asls  have  ranged  from  about  60  cents 
o  $1.10  per  hour. 

All  of  the  foregoing  factors  have  been 
aken  into  account  in  establishing  the 
)aslc  time  rates  in  this  determination, 
ontinuing  in  general  the  economic  re- 
ationshlps  which  existed  during  the 
lase  period. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and  con- 
lude  that  the  foregoing  wage  deter- 
ilnation  will  effectuate  the  wage  pro- 
isions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Issued  this  first  day  of  July  1948. 

CHARLES  F.  BRANNAN 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


HARYESTIMG  LABOR  FOR 
THE  1948  SUGARCANE  CROP 

The  Louisiana  Employment  Service, 
with  offices  at  329  Florida  Street,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing ten  district  offices  in  the  sugar  area, 
is  prepared  to  work  with  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  farmers  and  processors  on 
labor  requirements  and  labor  procure- 
ment problems.  Visit  the  office  In  your 
area  with  respect  to  your  labor  require- 
ments : 

Abbeville 

Udor  Broussard,  102  St.  Charles  St. 
Alexandria 

Lawrence  W.  Wicks,  601   Washing- 
ton St. 
Baton  Rouge 

A.  H.  GIpson,  742  Laurel  St. 
Franklin 

Frederick   J.    Menuet    Courthouse 

Building 
Houma 

Edward    R.    Rhoades,    501    Barrow 

St. 
Lafayette 

Marshall    D.    Lemoine,    215    Jeffer- 
son St. 
Marksville 

James    I.    Nichols,    206    East    Mark 

St. 
New  Orleans 

Germinal  Messina,   127  Elk  Place 
New  Iberia 

Phillip  Cooley,   10  Bridge   St. 
Opelousas 

Derta   Ardoln,    138   E.   Bellevue    St. 

League  officials  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Louisiana  Employment 
Service  and  a  representative  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Barbados.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  securing  Barbadians  for 
harvesting  operations  will  be  approxi- 
mately $69.00  per  laborer,  to  be  borne 
by  the  employer.  Labor  requisitions 
must  be  made  by  September  1,  1948. 
Copies  of  the  contract  will  be  available 
in  the  field  offices  of  the  Louisiana 
Employment  Service  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

In  any  event,  contact  the  Field  Of- 
fice of  the  Louisiana  Employment  Ser- 
vice   nearest   you    for   your   labor   needs. 
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WEST  BATON  ROUGE 
FIELD  DAY -JULY  20th 

The  Annual  Sugarcane  Field  Day  of 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  will  be  held 
at  the  Courthouse  in  Port  Allen,  La,, 
on  Tuesday,  July  20th,  beginning  at 
1:30  P.M.  The  Field  Day  is  sponsored 
by  the  West  Baton  Rouge  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  A.  E.  Camus,  county  agent  of 
the  Parish,  has  advised  us  that  the 
planned  program  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion will  be  as  follows: 

First  Stop — Monte  Vista  Farms  at 
Oaks  Pasture  to  observe  pasture  and 
cattle  management  demonstration.  Hor- 
ace Wilkinson,   III   will  be  the   speaker. 

Second  Stop — Poplar  Grove  Planta- 
tion to  observe  ditchbank  plow  work, 
Atlacide  spray,  fallow  plowing,  a  ditch- 
ing machine,  cane  after  pasturing  John- 
son Grass  for  3  years,  and  a  sheep  for 
controlling  Johnson  Grass  demonstra- 
tion. Horace  Wilkinson  HI  will  be  the 
speaker. 

Third  Stop — Westover  Plantation  to 
see  fallow  plowing,  planted  oats,  and 
cane  growing  on  lands  following  these 
practices.  Paul  Pavy  will  be  the 
speaker. 

Fourth  Stop — Orange  Grove  Planta- 
tion to  see  the  lack  of  Johnson  Grass 
and  the  effect  of  Atlacide.  B.  C.  Devall 
will  be  the  speaker. 

Fifth  Stop — J.  R.  Morris's  farm  to 
observe  corn  planted  on  44  inch  rows 
and  fertilized  with  Andydrous  Ammonia, 
pastures,  and  trench  silos.  J.  R.  Morris 
will  be  the  speaker. 

Sixth  Stop — Smithfield  Plantation  to 
see  pre-emergence  spray  of  2-4-D  con- 
trol of  Johnson  Grass  and  other  grasses, 
solid  beans  (2  bushels  to  the  acre),  and 
a  demonstration  of  a  subsoil  plow.  R. 
H.  Barrow  will  be  the  speaker. 

Others  to  address  the  meeting^  will 
be  R.  T.  Gibbens,  who  will  talk  on 
''Varieties  Best  Adapted  to  West  Baton 
Rout^e  Parish;  Euo:ene  McCrory  and  E. 
C.  Simon,  who  will  talk  about  "Promis- 
ing New  Varieties",  and  Malcolm 
Dougherty,  who  will  give  a  talk  about 
the  Farm  Bureau. 


DR.  BRANDES  HONORED 

Following  a  Commencement  Da^ 
ceremony  on  June  6,  at  which  2,17^ 
Michigan  State  College  students  wer( 
graduated.  The  Alumni  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  was  presented  to  Dr 
Elmer  Walker  Brandes  of  the  class  o: 
1913.  The  Award  was  established  ir 
1946  to  provide  recognition  to  alumn 
of  Michigan  State  College  for  outstand- 
ing achievement,  thus  Dr.  Brandes  be- 
comes one  of  the  first  to  be  so  honored 

Dr.  Brandes  is  known  to  the  suga; 
fraternity  in  Louisiana  for  his  researcl 
on  mosaic  of  sugarcane  and  the  breed- 
ing of  resistant  varieties  which  were  th( 
basis  for  restoration  of  the  industr} 
after  its  near  collapse  in  the  decad( 
1920-1930.  Well  known  also  are  hi: 
numerous  other  scientific  contribution; 
toward  improvement  of  the  sugar  in 
dustries  of  America  carried  out  as  ad 
ministrative  head  of  the  Division  o 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  U.  S.  De 
part  of  Agriculture. 

Our  readers  however  may  not  knov 
that  beginning  just  prior  to  the  2n( 
World  War  Dr.  Brandes  had  the  im 
portant  added  assignment  of  developini 
modern  rubber  plantations  in  10  coun 
tries  of  tropical  America  as  a  nationa 
defense  measure.  This  vast  project  wa 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  foreigil 
governmental  and  private  agencies 
some  of  it  in  remote,  primitive  place 
Although  war  conditions  complicatec 
the  normal  or  expected  difficulties  ii 
such  pioneering  enterprises  progress  ha 
been  outstanding  in  some  areas  and  th 
earliest  planted  of  the  millions  of  tree 
already  have  reached  the  productiv 
stage  of  tapping  for  latex.  During  th 
war  large  quantities  of  rubber  fror 
jungle  trees  in  the  same  areas  were  pre 
duced  for  critical  military  needs. 

For  his  part  in  designing  and  activat 
ing  these  vital  sugar  and  rubber  pre 
grams  and  for  "advancing  human  we] 
fare"  the  Alumni  Association  of  Michi 
gan  State  College  selected  Dr.  Brande 
as  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  it 
testimonial  Award. 
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m.  FARWELL  REPORTS  ON  THE  JOHNSON  GRASS  SITUATION 


-The  following  letter  dated  June  8th  from  F.  Evans  Farwell,  Chairman  of 
the  Johnson  Grass  Control  Committee,  to  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  should  be  very  interesting  to  those  cane 
farmers  who  own   property   along  the   railroad   rights-of-way. 

Mr.  Farwell  and  his  Committee  are  continuing  their  active  campaign  to 
rid  the  Louisiana  cane  fields  of  the  Johnson  Grass  menace  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  railroads  is  very  necessary.  . 


Dear  Marcel: 

Wish  to  give  you  a  report  on  one 
3hase  of  the  Johnson  grass   situation: 

The  railroads  serving  this  area  have 
Decome  very  conscious  of  the  Johnson 
2;rass  problem  and  each  railroad  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  special  Johnson 
^rass  committee.  These  members  met 
3n  June  5th,  at  which  time  they  dis- 
|:ussed  their  common  problems.  They 
3lan  to  make  studies  with  the  idea  of 
laving  a  coordinating  meeting  at  a 
ater  date. 


The  railroads  are  quite  conscious  of 
he  problem  that  we  face  having  John- 
son grass  go  to  seed  on  their,  rights-of- 
kVay.  They,  of  course,  are  primarily 
nterested  in  fire  control  along  their 
ights-of-way,  and  under  the  present 
:ircumstances  their  equipment  is  set  up 
o  take  care  of  the  grass  11  feet  on  each 
iide  of  the  center  of  their  track.  This 
12  foot  swath  is,  of  course,  only  a  small 
Dart  of  their  right-of-way.  They  are 
xperimenting  with  various  chemicals 
md    other    devices    for    controlling    the 


Johnson  grass,  both  in  this  22  foot  wide 
area  and  in  their  entire  right-of-way. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  appear 
that  the  farmers  along  the  rights-of-way 
are  going  to  have  to  keep  the  Johnson 
grass  from  going  to  seed  over  the  major 
portion  of  the  right-of-way.  The  rail- 
roads will  keep  the  grass  cut  from 
around  their  bridges. 

For  the  time  being,  it  would  appear 
that  the  best  method  of  approaching 
this  problem  would  be  for  the  farmers 
along  the  rights-of-way  to  apply  to  the 
local  agents  for  a  mowing  agree^nent. 
The  railroads  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  farmers  and  let  them  make 
hay  from  the  rights-of-way,  but  in  order 
for  the  railroads  to  protect  themselves 
from  liability,  etc.,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary in  each  case  for  a  written  mozving 
agreeinent   to   be  signed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

.      F.  EVANS  FARWELL, 

Chairman,    Johnson    Grass 
Control   Committee 


ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 

Fertilizer  for  1949 

We  are  now  contracting  our  1949  supply  of  "Life-Nite" 
Anhydrous  Ammonia.  Don't  delay.  Call  or  write  today. 
We   can   supply   carload    or   less    than   carload    quantities. 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER,  NITROGEN  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

?i  Jeanerette,   La. 


Jui^lS,  1948 
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THB  MARHeTS 

(July   12th,   1947) 

The  sugar  markets  have  continued  to 
demonstrate  considerable  strength  since 
our  report  on  June  28th  and  a  general 
advance  in  prices  has  been  recorded 
during  the  period.  Trading  has  been 
heavy  in  all  departments  and  the  clos- 
ing quotations  in  the  future  market  to- 
day show  an  advance  of  9  to  18  points 
over  ^  the  close  on  June  28th.  Septem- 
ber is  quoted  today  as  5.24,  which  is 
an  advance  of  9  points,  December  is 
5.20,  also  up  9  points,  March  1949  is 
5.02,  up  18  points,  and  May  1949  is 
also  5.02,  which  is  an  advance  of  17 
points  since  June  28th.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  see  that  July  1949  is  quoted  at 
5.03  and  September  1949  at  5.04. 

Refiners  have  been  reported  as  clear- 
ing the  market  of  offerings  on  at  least 
two  occasions  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  buying  of  actual  sugars 
has  been  heavy.  On  June  29th  tele- 
graphic advice  stated  that  sales  on  that 
day  totaled  approximately  50,000  tons 
of  Cuban  and  duty  free  raws  for  va- 
rious shipments  at  5.60,  and  again  on 
July  8th  the  market  was  reported 
cleared  of  all  offerings  at  5.65. 

On  July  9th  Imperial  bought  6,500 
tons  of  Cubas  for  the  first  half  of 
September  delivery,  at  5.70,  and  Su- 
crest  bought  a  Cuba  cargo  for  the  1st 
half  of  August  shipment,  and  15,000 
bags  of  Puerto  Ricos  for  the  1st  half 
of  September  shipment,  both  at  5.75. 

No  sales  have  been  reported  up  to 
the  close  of  the  market  today  but  the 
Ticker  states  that  raws  are  firm  at  5.75, 
with  sellers  now  holding  available  of- 
ferings at  5.80  cents  a  pound. 

The  demand  for  refined  sugar  has 
been  very  heavy  with  reports  on  July 
9th  stating  that  over  1,000,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  orders  were  confirmed  by 
cane  and  beet  refiners  before  the 
twenty-five  point  advance  became  ef- 
fective on  June  29th.  Also  on  July  9th 
the  American  announced  an  advance  in 
its  Southern  and  other  competitive  ter- 
ritory list  price  to  7.75  and  other  local 
refiners  have  followed  this  advance. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  339) 
increases  for  all  important  foods,  except 
SUGAR,   as   follows: 

Bread  (Plus)    11.5% 

Beef  "       23.9%   " 

Pork  "         4.3% 

Butter  "       26.3% 

Milk  "       11.3% 

Eggs  "        4.8% 

Fruits  and  Vegetables     "         8.5% 
All  Foods  "       10.6% 

SUGAR  (Minus)     3.4% 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics has  just  announced  that  they  expeci 
farm  prices  to  be  maintained  through] 
out  1948  and  that  the  impact  ojJ 
bumper  crop  harvests  this  year  is  noi| 
expected  to  force  radical  downward  ad- 
justments in  prices  of  farm  products. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 

1050   Carondelet   St.  BAymond   0556 

Established   1915  New   Orleans   13,  liO. 

DIESEL   FUEL   INJECTION 

SALES  AND   SERVICE 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting   -    Lighting:    -    Igrnition   -    Carboretion 

Air  and  Oil  Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON   MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:    RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:   GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 
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TECHNOLOGISTS  TO  HOLD 
MEETING 

Murphy  J.  Foster,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists, has  announced  that  a  meeting 
oi  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  So- 
:iety  will  be  held  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  Houma,  La.,  on  Wednesday, 
August  4th,  1948,  beginning  at  9:30 
k.M. 

There  will  be  papers  and  discussions 
Dn  Johnson  Grass  control,  rotations, 
iirtificial  rain  making,  and  the  mechan- 
cal  planting  of  sugarcane. 

All  cane  growers  and  others  interested 
ire  cordially  invited  and  urged  to  at- 
end  this  meeting. 

"ROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  341) 
juote  this  below.    The  report  was  dated 
uly    10th. 

"The  condition  of  the  cane  crop  in 
beria  Parish  can  be  considered  as  only 
air  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  had  local  showers  in  certain 
ections  of  the  parish  during  the  week, 
lowever,  some  sections  received  very 
ght  showers.  We  have  not  had  enough 
ain  throughout  the  parish  to  do  much 
ood  to  the  crops.  Showers  occurring 
1  the  past  few  days  have  been  bene- 
cial,  but  we  need  heavy  rains  to  re- 
eve the  dry  condition  existing  in  most 
arts  of  the  Parish. 

It  is  the  general  consensus  of  opin- 
m  that  our  cane  crop  has  been  per- 
lanently  injured  by  the  drought  and 
lat  a  good  growing  season  from  now 
n   cannot   repair  the   damage,   however, 

is  thought  that  the  cane  would  come 
ack  sufficiently  to  make  a  fair  crop  if 
ood  growing  weather  prevails  until 
arvest  time. 

Field  examinations  show  that  the  cane 
as  a  good  vigorous  root  system  which 
hould  helo  it  to  produce  fair  to  good 
Dnnao-e  if  sufficient  moisture  were 
vailable. 

Observations  also  show  that  the  mor- 
ility  of  suckers  is  relatively  high  due 
D  the  severe  drought  that  has  been 
revailing. 

The  prospective  cane  tonnage  for  this 


Stubble  Shaver 


Built    to    fit    any    make    of    tractor. 

The  Shaver  blade  is  driven  by  the 
power  takeoff    from    the   tractor. 

The  Castagnos  Shaver  is  of  all 
steel  cutting  construction  with 
hard    cutting    edge    blade. 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 


SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 

OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO..   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY    SULLIVAN   &  CO.,    INC. 

300    Decatur    St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

HARDIN    BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,   La. 

HARRY   L.   LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  BIdg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.   Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY   &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON    GRAB    &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 


year  looks  like  it  should  be  around  16 
to  18  tons  per  acre  depending  of  course 
on  the  kind  of  weather  we  get  fromi 
now  until  fall. 

Field  inspections  show  relatively  low 
borer  damage  to  sugarcane. 

Some  sections  of  the  parish  report! 
that  they  have  not  had  a  good  rain  in 
the   past    10  weeks,  only   light  showers.'" 

West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  A.  E 
Camus,  of  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. | 
has  also  favored  us  with  a  special  re- 
port. Mr.  Camus  states  that  the  West 
Baton  Rouge  sugarcane  crop  is  con- 
sidered above  normal  for  this  season  ol 
the  year.  Plant  cane  is  exceptionall)/ 
good  with  the  stubble  good  but  weak  ir 
spots.  Sufficient  rain  keeps  the  cane  ir 
growing  condition,  but  more  rain  i^ 
needed  to  carry  the  crop  through. 

Even  though  1947  was  a  very  bac 
sugar  year  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Par- 
ish, Mr.  Camus  states  that  many  of  hi; 
farmers  m.ade  good  yields.  He  has  in 
eluded  a,  list  of  the  three  highest  pro 
ducers  in  three  groups  in  his  parish  anc 
we  feel  sure  that  these  records  will  b( 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  The] 
are  as  follows: 

Acres 
Sugar 
cane       Yield  Per  Acre 

Harvest- 

ed  For       Tons      Pounds 
Susar        Cane        Sugar 


GROUP  I 


Poplar  Grove  PItg.  &  Ref .  Co 

Devall  Co.,  Inc ^. 

Westover  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd 

GROUP  IT 

Carlo  &  Frank  Messina  & 

Gus  Pizzalatto- 

A.  A.  Cancienne 

J.  T.  McLin  &  Sons 

GROUP  HI 

Gasper  Gentile-.. ^  28.6 

Julia  Payne 1.8 

Joseph  Landry.. 8.9 

O 


983.7 
748.5 
699.9 


9.1 

28.9 
9.5 


17.3 
16.0 
15.5 


36.9 

28.1 
24.2 

30.2 
27.7 
24.3 


277 
272 
243 


593 
478 
40f 

484 
47  f 
424 
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RAIN 

(Continued  from  Page  340) 
1-25/lOOths  of  an  inch  can  be  pre 
duced  over  an  area  by  the  dry  ic 
method.  By  area  it  is  meant  that  i 
a  properly  develo.ped  cloud  is  en 
countered,  rainfall  can  be  produce- 
within  an  area  of  5  to  10  miles  alon 
the   course   of   this   cloud. 

If  there  is  any  grower  or  group  c 
growers  who  want  additional  informs 
tion  as  to  the  cost  or  steps  to  be  take 
in  attempting  to  produce  rainfall,  the 
should  get  in  touch  either  by  phone  c 
mail  with  the  writer  in  New  Orleans. 
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Let  a  HADLER 

FIELD  HOIST 


YOUR  LOAD. 

SimPL£ 
RUCGCD 
PORTABLE 


Especially  designed  for  sugar 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's  need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 


Even  unskilled  field  hands  soon  learn  to 
operate  this  simple,  sturdy  hoist.  Requires 
no  special  tools.  Brake  and  clutch  pads  can 
be  changed   at   any   garage. 

Comes  with  power  unit  attached  (about 
24  H.  P.),  or  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit, 
or  electric   motor,   as   specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 


KJAni    PD    FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
M/^L/Ltl\    PLAQUEMINE,  LOUISIANA 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED   BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^'A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  turn, 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  burn- 
er unit  can  be  sw^ung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  low^er 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  special 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dense, 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  aver- 
age conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  which 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  the 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  w^ould  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  same 
speed   consumes    13    gallons    of    fuel    oil;    at    5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative   in  Louisiana,   WOODWARD,   WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  New  Orleans  9,   La. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY   .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer     Inventors     and     Manufacturers    of    Open    Flame    Type    Weed    Burners 


Chemistry  Library. 
Louisiana  Statejaiversity • 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


Congressman  Roy  O.  Woodruff  of 
Michigan  has  published  in  the  Con- 
l^ressional  Record  a  discussion  of  the 
1948  distribution  and  prices,  in  which 
appear  the  following  significant  para- 
l^raphs: 

'  "Sugar  was  the  first  commodity  to  be 
wrought  under  price  control  at  the  be- 
:rinnmg  of  the  war  and  was  the  last 
:oinmodity  to  be  released  from  control 
after  the  war  was  over.  Consequently, 
^ugar  prices  did  not  soar  as  did  other 
trices  during  the  early  war  and  post- 
war periods.  Moreover,  when  wartime 
:ontrols  were  removed,  sugar  prices  did 
lot  increase,  whereas  prices  of  nearly 
svery  other  commodity  bounded  sharply 
ipward  when  released  from  wartime 
restrictions.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions, sugar  is  now^  one  of  the  cheap- 
est commodities  in  the  market.  As 
:ompared  with  prewar  levels,  sugar  is 
aearly  35  percent  cheaper  than  the 
prices  for  other  commodities  produced 
oy  farmers.  It  is  about  25  percent 
:heaper  than  prices  for  the  commodities 
"armers  buy,  and  is  about  25  percent 
:heaper  than  all  foods  at  retail.  Against 
this  picture  of  relatively  low  sugar 
prices,  the  consuming  public  has  more 
[han  twice  as  much  money  to  buy 
sugar  with  now  as  it  did  in  the  prewar 
jperlod. 

"Raw  sugar  prices  had  declined  ap- 
3roximately  17  percent  by  May  1948. 
Refined  sugar  prices  had  declined  by  8 
percent  in  the  same  period.  Even  tak- 
ng  into  account  the  recently  announced 
:'ecovery  in  these  prices,  they  still  rep- 
resent a  decline  of  8  percent  for  raw 
oUgar    and    6    percent    for    refined    sugar 


below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Retail 
prices  have  failed  to  reflect  the  de- 
clines in  wholesale  prices  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  justification  for  any 
increase  in  the  retail  price  of  sugar  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  partial  recovery 
in  prices  of  raw  and  wholesale  refined 
sugar. 

"While  sugar  prices  have  been  falling, 
other  prices  and  grower  costs  have  been 
rising.  While  this  drop  in  sugar  prices 
has  been  occurring,  prices  for  all  farm 
products  have  gone  up  about  5  percent; 
prices  for  commodities  bought  by  farm- 
ers have  gone  up  nearly  9  percent;  and 
retail  food  prices  have  increased  from 
5  to  15  percent.  The  price  of  beverages 
has  gone  up  13  percent  in  the  year, 
and  the  price  of  cereals  and  bakery 
products  has  increased  10  percent.  In 
line  with  the  upward  trend  of  every- 
thing else,  wage  earners  have  received 
Increases  approximately  in  line  with 
these  price  rises,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
high   purchasing  power. 

''These  declines  In  sugar  prices  have 
occurred  despite  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  that 
quotas  shall  be  maintained  so  as  to 
establish  and  keep  sugar  prices  at  fair 
and  reasonable  levels  as  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Perhaps  the 
best  standard  to  judge  the  general  fair- 
ness and  equltableness  of  sugar  prices 
between  the  Interests  of  producers  and 
consumers,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Act 
Itself,  is  the  relationship  between  sugar 
prices  and  living  costs  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1947,  when  sugar  was  still 
(Continued  on  page  360) 
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DISEASE  TESTING  AND  SEEDLING  SELECTION 
WORK  AT  THE  HOUMA  STATION  DURING  1947 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Senior  Pathologist,  Eaton  M.  Summers,  Associate  Pathologist, 

and  G.  B.  Sartoris,  Senior  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  hivesti- 

gatio7is.    Bureau    of    Plant    hidustry.    Soils,    and    Agricultural 

Engineering,     Agricultural     Research    Administration, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  largest  number  of  seedlings  ever 
handled  at  the  Houma  Station  in  any 
one  year  were  grown  and  subjected  to 
preliminary  disease  tests  during  1947. 
Approximately  43,000  seedlings  repre- 
senting 46  crosses  from  the  1946  breed- 
ing season  were  grown  in  the  green- 
house, some  36,000  were  potted  after 
eliminating  weak  ones  and  those  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic,  and  approximately 
25,000  were  set  In  the  field,  following 
further  elimination  for  weakness  and 
mosaic  susceptibility.  This  was  In  addi- 
tion to  the  20,000  carried  as  first  stubble 
from  the  1945  breeding  season,  and 
some  1,500  from  previous  years.  Hand- 
ling this  large  number  was  made  pos- 
sible through  a  grant  of  funds  from  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  The 
number  of  seedlings  in  various  cate- 
gories,  those   subjected   to   disease   tests, 


replanted,  and  assigned  C.  P.  numbers 
are  shown  In  table   1. 

During  1948,  about  28,000  seedlings 
from  57  crosses  of  the  1947  breeding 
season  are  being  potted  from  over  36,- 
000  that  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  approximately  20,000  will  go  to  the 
field.    ^ 

During  the  period  of  about  10  years 
that  the  large  scale  seedhng  testing 
work  has  been  carried  on  at  Houma, 
certain  objectives  of  the  breeding  work 
have  remained  unchanged,  while  new 
ones  have  come  to  receive  conslderatloni 
as  a  result  of  changing  needs  of  the  In- 
dustry. A  certain  degree  of  disease  re- 
sistance and  a  certain  minimum  In  ton- 
nage and  in  desirable  physical  char- 
acteristics are  taken  for  granted.  An 
early  maturing  cane  to  take  the  place 
of  C.   P.  28/19,  but  having  other  quali- 


TABLE  1.     Summary  of  testing  and  distribution  of  seedlings  and  pathological  observations  on  agronomic 
selections,  foreign  varieties,  and  prospective  breeding  material  in  the  variety  improvement  program  in  1947 


No. 
exam- 
ined 

in 
field 

No. 

inocu- 
lated 
with 

mosaic 

No. 
inocu- 
lated 
with 
red  rot 

Number  of  Sucrose  Analyses 

No.  replanted  as 

C.  P. 

numb- 
ers 
as- 
signed 

Classification 

C.  P. 

candi- 
dates 

Pre- 
C.  P. 

candi- 
dates 

Single 
stools 

Con- 
trols 

Total 

Pre- 
C.  P. 

candi- 
dates 

C.  P. 

candi- 
dates 

'41  series  from  Houma  ^_ 

193 

58 

861 

128 

601 

177 

623 

13,387 

20,767 

148 
46 

816 
98 
49 
52 

19 
6 
82 
11 
59 
17 
62 
36 

167 
52 
898 
109 
562 
131 
369 
1,432 

23 
16 
9.3 
27 
14 
21 

*42  series  from  Canal  Point 

'42  series  from  Houma 

'43  series  from  Canal  Point 

454 

62 

307 

"Y,382 

313 

87 

6 

102 

'44  series  from  Canal  Point 

623 

'45  series  from  Houma.  _ 

'46  series  from  Houma 

39,922 

Totals 

36,795 

33 
12 

204 
30 

40,545 

IS 
12 

204 

18 

1,209 

823 

1,382 

292 

3,720 
18 

313 

195 

41 

194 

Parent  &  Foreign  Varie- 
ties 
Miscellaneous   importa- 
tions                  . 

U.  S.  varieties.. 

C.  P.  Varieties 

In  pathology  plots 
'46  series 

204 

16 

166 

1 

Others-    _..    

Grand  Totals 

37,704 

40,779 

222 

1,209 

823 

1,382 

308 

3,905 

313 

199 

194 

To  be  considered  as  prospects  for  agronomic  testing. 
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ies  lacking  in  that  variety,  is  still  much 
D  be  desired.  Machine  harvesting  has 
laced  a  premium  on  erectness,  and 
mphasis  is  being  placed  on  obtaining 
arieties  that  are  satisfactory  in  this 
espect  both  in  the  selection  of  parents 
bat  may  impart  this  quality  to  their 
rogeny,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of 
idividual  seedlings.  The  problem  of 
rash  and  high  fiber  have  also  assumed 
reater  importance  than  formerly.  It  is 
bvious  that  there  are  problems  both 
Id  and  new  facing  the  industry  and  the 
ane  breeder.  These  have  led  to  in- 
uiries  from  growers  and  others  as  to 
f'hat  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  va- 
ietal  improvement  program  toward 
plving  them.  Work  that  is  in  pro2:ress 
Dward  meeting  these  problems  will  be 
iiscussed  in  this   report. 

Early  Maturity 

A  variety  that  would  give  yields  of 
jgar  per  ton  of  cane  equal  to  that  of 
;.  P.  28/19  early  in  October,  and  that 
rould  have  other  qualities  now  required 
f  a  commercial  cane,  would  be  of  great 
enefit  to  the  industry.  Some  sacrifice 
3uld  be  taken  in  tonnage  if  the  other 
jquirements  were  met. 

In  the  past  10  years,  several  varieties 
th  sucrose  content  comparable  with 
lat  of  C.  P.  28/19  have  been  advanced 
)  the  stage  of  test  field  testing  by  the 
^ronomists.  Two  of  them.  C  .P.  33/425 
nd  C.  P.  36/13  have  been  released. 
'.  P.  33/425  has  not  met  tonnage  re- 
uirements  and  has  not  become  an 
nportant  commercial  cane.  The  place 
.  P.  36/13  will  take  still  remains  to 
2  determined.  Two  other  varieties,  C. 
.  36/197  and  C.  P.  37/5,  are  now  on 
i.crease  at  the  secondary  stations.  C.  P. 
S/197  gives  satisfactory  yields,  is  di- 
|;ase  resistant,  and  stubbles  well,  but 
idges  badly.  C.  P.  37/5  is  susceptible 
)  both  red  rot  and  root  rot,  and  prob- 
3ly  is  a  poor  commercial  risk.  Other 
gh  sucrose  canes  that  have  gone  to 
le  test  fields  have  been  discarded  for 
le  reason  or  another. 

Two  varieties  with  relatively  hl^h  su- 

ose,   C.   P.   45/73    and   C.   P.   45/125, 

ere   sent  to  the  test   fields   in   the   fall 

1,947.    Others  that  have  been  turned 


over  to  the  agronomists  have  not  yet 
reached  that  stage. 

Since  these  few  high  sucrose  canes 
have  been  sifted  from  about  80,000  that 
have  been  tested,  it  is  apparent  that 
high  sucrose  combined  with  even  mini- 
mum requirements  of  disease  resistance 
and  tonnage,  is  very  rare. 

The  chances  of  getting  larger  numbers 
of  high  sucrose  cane  will  be  increased 
as  soon  as  superior  male  parents  are 
developed.  Pollen  sterility  Is  a  common 
characteristic  of  most  sugarcanes.  Good 
pollen  parents  (males)  occur  very  in- 
frequently. From  all  of  the  C.  P.  va- 
rieties that  have  reached  advance  stages 
of  selection  during  the  past  20  years, 
only  C.  P.  27/108,  C.  P.  30/24,  C.  P. 
33/372,  C.  P.  33/224,  C.  P.  36/105, 
C.  P.  43/74,  C.  P.  44/156,  and  C.  P. 
46/202  are  pollen  fertile.  Among  the 
18  C.  P.  varieties  released  for  commer- 
cial use,  only  C.  P.  36/105  Is  pollen 
fertile.  From  the  hundreds  of  Imported 
varieties  only  one,  P.  O.  J.  2878,  Is  use- 
ful for  breeding  at  the  commercial  level. 
It  is  this  dearth  of  good  males  -that 
imposes  great  limitations  on  the  breed- 
ing program. 

In  the  past  we  had  to  depend  upon 
males  of  inferior  quality  although  they 
did  transmit  the  essential  characteristics 
of  disease  resistance  and  vigor.  Several 
of  the  pollen  parents  used  in  recent 
years  are  new  and  their  combining  abil- 
ity has  not  been  fully  determined  but 
the  number  of  high  quality  seedlings 
has  been  greatly  increased.  What  is 
most  urgently  needed  now  Is  an  ex- 
panded testing  program.  All  of  the  new 
C.  P.  varieties  should  be  grown  in  each 
of  the  districts  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
belt.  In  this  way  only  can  be  found 
new  varieties  especially  adapted  to  the 
environment  of  each  district,  and  the 
new  parents  that  are  needed  to  develop 
superior  commercial  varieties.  Superior 
breeding  stocks  like  superior  commercial 
varieties  cannot  be  Imported.  They 
have  to  be  developed  for  the  particular 
environments  and  the  particular  require- 
ments of  Louisiana. 

The  infrequent  occurrence  of  pollen 
fertility  Is  one  of  the  minor  difficulties 
in  sugarcane  breeding  but  it  apart  from 
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others    makes    simple,    genetic    plans    of 
breeding  unworkable. 

Most  of  the  high  sucrose  canes  that 
have  been  produced  in  the  past  came 
from  crosses  of  which  only  one  parent 
was  above  average  in  that  respect.  Cer- 
tain high  sucrose  varieties  that  the 
breeder  would  have  liked  to  use  as 
parents  would  not  flower  at  the  breed- 
ing stations  at  Canal  Point,  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Canal  Zone,  and  thus  could 
not  be  utiHzed  for  breeding.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  number  of  good  su- 
crose canes  have  been  obtained  from 
the  nurseries  at  Houma  that  have 
flowered,  and  these  have  been  used  in 
crosses  in  the  '45,  '46,  and  '47  breeding 
seasons.  Among  these  are  C.  P.  34/120, 
C.  P.  36/13,  C.  P.  36/62,  C.  P.  36/203, 
C.  P.  43/54,  C.  P.  43/64,  C.  P.  44/2, 
C.  P.  44/156,  and  C.  P.  46/202.  The 
Florida  Station  canes,  F.  31-962  and 
F.  36-819,  have  also  been  used,  as  well 
as  some  seedlings  that  have  not  been 
assigned  C.  P.  numbers.  C.  P.  29/320 
and  C.  P.  29/120  have  not  bloomed 
often  in  the  past,  but  it  was  possible  to 
use  them  in  1945,  1946,  and  1947.  Sev- 
eral thousand  seedlings  from  the  above 
varieties  are  now  in  the  nurseries  at 
Houma,  and  it  is  believed  that  their 
use  as  parents  will  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  obtaining  high   sucrose   canes. 

Erectness 

Erectness  in  growth  habit  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  variety  can  be  harvested 
mechanically  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  characteristics  for  a 
commercial  cane  In  Louisiana  that  Is 
to  be  grown  on  the  larger  units.  It  Is 
also  desirable  but  not  essential  even 
though  cane  is  cut  by  hand.  The  fact 
that  this  has  been  receiving  considerable 
attention  In  the  breeding  and  selection 
work  has  been  reported  to  the  Contact 
Committee  previously.  For  the  past 
several  seasons  Dr.  Sartorls  has  been 
using  parent  canes  that  have  been 
chosen  for  their  erectness,  and  several 
thousand  seedlings  from  them  are  now 
growing  at  Houma.  Among  these  parent 
varieties  are  C.  P.  29/120,  C.  P.  29/320, 
C.  P.  30/24,  C.  P.  29/103,  C.  P. 
33/372,  C.  P.  43/74,  and  C.  P.  34/79. 
C.    P.    34/120,   while    not    an    Ideal    ma- 
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chine  cane,  is  giving  many  seedlings 
that  are  erect.  The  breeding  of  varieties 
for  mechanized  harvesting  is  of  great 
importance,  but  it  necessarily  has  beer 
limited  to  what  could  be  done  inci 
dentally.  It  Is  believed  that  progres 
In  developing  machine-type  canes  which 
also  possess  the  other  desired  character 
Istics — disease  resistance,  high  yield,  and 
good  quality — could  be  hastened  by  the 
addition  of  personnel  to  work  specifi- 
cally on  this  breeding  problem. 

Seedlings  Combining  Good 
Sucrose  and   Erectness 

Prior  to  1945,  many  seedlings  wltl 
sucrose  well  below  that  of  Co.  281  were 
assigned  C.  P.  numbers.  The  largei 
number  of  high  sucrose  seedlings  thai 
were  available  that  year  made  It  seen 
advisable  to  eliminate  all  of  those  witl 
sucrose  lower  than  that  of  Co.  281 
unless  they  were  outstanding  in  some 
other  respect.  As  a  result  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  erect  varieties  suitable 
for  mechanical  harvesting,  the  practice 
was  begun  of  rating  all  seedlings  witl 
respect  to  erect  habit  of  growth,  ? 
factor  that  had  been  largely  disregardec 
previously. 

Since  these  changes  were  put  Intc 
effect,  604  varieties  have  been  givei 
C.  P.  numbers.  Six  of  these  failed  U 
get  ratings  on  lodging,  so  only  598  wen 
rated  on  both  sucrose  and  lodging.  Ii 
addition,  all  were  rated  on  stalk  di 
ameter.  Three  sucrose  classes,  based  oi 
Co.  281,  were  used,  i.e.,  low  (below  Id 
percent),  medium  (100-109  percent),  and 
high  (110  percent  or  above).  Thre 
stalk  diameters  were  used:  large  (equa 
to  Co.  290),  medium  (equal  to  C.  P 
29/320),  and  small  (Co.  281  or  smaller)} 
Two  ratings  on  habit  of  growth,  erec 
or  suitable  for  mechanical  harvesting 
and  lodged,  were  included  in  the  com 
parisons. 

Out  of  the  total  of  598  varieties,  27-i 
were  rated  as  high  sucrose  canes,  55'' 
as  erect,  and  158  as  large  diamete 
canes.  Thirty-eight  combined  all  3  Cj 
these  characteristics.  Presumably,  som 
of  these  should  prove  of  value  in  th 
field. 

One  hundred  thirty  varieties  wit 
high  sucrose  were  erect  and  medium  I.' 
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'iaincter;  80  with  medium  sucrose  were 
;^rge  barrel  and  erect;  and  133  with 
iiedium  sucrose  and  medium  barrel, 
kere  erect.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
|he  varieties  in  these  3  groupings  will 
rove  of  commercial  value. 

Fiber 

Another  question  that  is  often  asked 
5  what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
anes  with  lower  fiber.  Low^  fiber  in 
ugarcane  is  characteristic  of  Noble 
'anes  or  Noble-type  hybrids,  i.e.,  hy- 
brids that  contain  enough  Noble  blood 
0  make  them  predominantly  Noble  in 
physical  characteristics.  However,  sus- 
jCptibility  to  the  important  diseases  oc- 
jurring  in  Louisiana  is  also  character- 
Stic  of  Noble  canes,  and  hybrids  con- 
jaining  enough  Noble  blood  to  make 
jhem  of  Noble  type,  that  is,  with  large 
jiarrel  and  low  fiber,  are  very  likely  to 
I'e  too  susceptible  to  one  or  more  of 
ur  diseases  to  be  grown  here  com- 
lercially.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
ue  in  the  progenies  of  the  many  Noble 
arents  that  have  been  used  in  the 
reeding  work  at   Canal   Point,   and   by 

e  considerable  number  of  hybrids  pro- 
uced  at  breeding  stations  in  other 
ountries  that  have  been  tested  in  Lou- 
jiana.  In  other  countries  or  in  other 
ugarcane-growing  areas  of  the  United 
itates  where  the  disease  problems  are 
.ifferent,  breeding  for  a  combination  of 
Isease  resistance  and  low  fiber  is  a 
impler    matter   than    accomplishing   the 


same  thing  for  Louisiana. 

The  relatively  high  fiber  that  char- 
acterizes many  of  the  C.  P.  canes  comes 
principally  from  the  wild  or  SaccJiarum 
spontaneum  blood  they  carry,  but  it 
is  also  from  these  wild  canes  that  we 
get  the  degree  of  resistance  to  mosaic, 
root  rot  and  to  some  extent,  other  di- 
seases, that  is  so  necessary  in  Louisi- 
ana. If  we  are  not  to  sacrifice  what 
has  been  gained  in  that  respect,  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  fiber  is  probably 
inevitable.  However,  varieties  are  being 
obtained  that  approach  the  lower  fiber 
of  Co.  290.  C.  P.  36/13,  for  example, 
is  given  a  milling  factor  of  1.04  (equal 
to  C.  P.  29/116)  in  Dr.  Arceneaux's 
tests,  and  it  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
among  14  varieties  recently  sent  to  the 
test  fields,  9  have  factors  varying  from 
1.00  (equal  to  Co.  281)  to  1.04. 

Principal  Crosses 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  com- 
binations of  parents  that  have  been 
used  In  the  breeding  work  at  Canal 
Point,  a  few  stand  out  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  canes  produced  from 
them  that  have  been  released  or  ad- 
vanced to  the  test  field  stage.  Some  of 
the  most  Important  of  these  crosses  are 
listed  in  table  2,  together  with  the  test 
field  and  released  varieties  that  have 
been  obtained  from  them. 

The  crosses  Co.  281  x  C.  P.  1165 
and  P.  0.  J.  2725  x  C.  P.  1165  have 
produced    several    important    commercial 


'ABLE  2.     Some  important  crosses  from  which  several  released  or  promising  unreleased  varieties  have  been 

produced. 


No.   seedlings  tested 

C.P. 

Nos. 
assigned 

Test 
field 
intro- 
ductions 

Released  Varieties 

Cross     ■ 

Through 
C.P.  stae-e 

In  pre- 
C.P. stage 

No. 

Variety 

'o.  2S1  xU.  S.  1694_ 

;o.  2S1  xC.  P.  27/34__ _. 

;o.  281  xP.  0.  J.  2878 

)o.  281  xC.  P.  27/108 

;o.  281  xC.  P.  1161 

10,974 

3,021 
1,004 
8,389 
5,049 
7,570 
1,728 
1,442 
510 
6,011 

2,568 

752 
1.389 
3,739 

3~,987 
8,572 
1,426 
1,861 
951 

350 

35 
134 
140 

52 

158 

147 

59 

18 

184 

131 

32 
33 
34 
45 
146 

'v' 

258" 

4 

1 
1 

3 

4 

C.  P.  28/11,  28/19,33/243, 

33/425 
C.  P.  29/320 
C.  P.  34/120 

'o.  281  x  C.  P.  1165  _ 

C.  P.  34/92,  36/19,  36/105 

;.  P.  34/120  xC.  P.  30/24.. 
:.  P.  34/120  xC.  P.  27/108... 
!.  P.  34/120  xC.  P.  36/211... 
'.  0.  J.  2725  xC.  P.  1165 

C.  P.  29/103,  29/116, 
29/120,  36/183 

1  C.  p.  28/11,  28/19,  29/283,  29/291,  31/551,  33/243,  33/253,  33/409,  33/425,  34/151,  36/193,  38/18,  43/49. 

2  C.  P. 29/320,  43/13,  44/51. 

3  C.  P.  31/529,  34/53,  34/120. 
<  C.  P.  37/5,  44/69,  45/73. 

5  C.  P.  43/28,  43/32,  44/72,  45/119. 

6  C.  P.  34/92,  36/17,  36/19,  36/105,  43/33,  43/47,  43/74,  44/28,  44/92,  44/101,  44/153,  45/122,  45/125,  45/137. 

7  C.  P.  45/155. 

8  C.  P.  29/89,  29/94,  29/99,  29/103,  29/108,  29/116,  29/120,  29/131,  29/137.  29/142,  34/139,  36/62,  36/70,  36/75, 
3/80,  36/85,  36/94,  36/111,  36/178,  36/179,  36/183,  36/187,  36/191,  36/194,  36/197. 
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canes  for  Louisiana,  as  well  as  others 
of  promise  that  have  not  been  released. 
The  combination  Co.  281  x  U.  S.  1694, 
while  producing  4  commercial  varieties, 
gives  a  low  percentage  of  seedhngs  that 
meet  present  day  requirements  of  the 
industry,  and  is  no  longer  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  breeding  work. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  some  of  the 
new  combinations  of  parents  that  have 
been  used  in  the  '46  and  '47  breeding 
seasons  are  listed  in  table  3.  The  first 
selections  from  the  progenies  of  these 
crosses  will  be  made  in  the  fall  of  1948. 

TABLE  3.     Some  new  combinations  of  parents  that 
have  been  used  in  the  '43  and  '47  breeding  seasons. 


No. 

Cross 

seedlings 

Some  characteris- 

being 

tics  of  parents 

tested 

Co.  281  X  C.P.  36/211 

1500 

Good  sucrose 

C.P.  29/116  X  C.P.  43/74 

1391 

Low  fiber;   erectne.s3 

C.P.  29/116  X  C.P.  38/34 

13.59 

Low  fiber 

C.P.  29/120  X  C.P.  30/24 

974 

Good  sue;  erectness 

C.P.  29/120  X  C.P.  33/372 

1505 

Good  sue;  erectness 

C.P.  29/320  X  C.P.  36/211 

2087 

Good  sue;  erectness 

C.P.  29/320  X  C.P.  42/10 

655 

Good  sue;  erectness; 
low  fiber 

C.P.  29/103  X  C.P.  33/372 

726 

Good  sue;  erectness 

C.P.  29/103  X  C.P.  33/224 

648 

Good  sue;  erectness 

C.P.  36/105  X  C.P.  27/108 

916 

Erectness;  vigor 

C.P.  36/203  X  C.P.  43/74 

851 

Good  sue;  erectness; 
low  fiber 

C.P.  36/203  X  C.P.  44/156 

1081 

Good  sucrose 

C.P.  43/64  X  C.P.  33/372 

3126 

Good  sue;  erectness 

C.P.  43/64  X  C.P.  27/108 

457 

Good  sue;  vigor 

C.P.  43/64  X  C.P.  36/105 

600 

Good  sucrose;  vigor; 
erectness 

C.P.  43/64  X  C.P.  36/211 

1250 

Good  sucrose; 

C.P.  43/64  X  C.P.  43/74 

500 

Good  sue;  erectness 

P.O.J.  2725  X  C.P.  44/156 

510 

Good  sue;  low  fiber 

P.O.J.  2725  X  C.P.  46/202 

863 

Good  sue;  low  fiber 

Foreign  Varieties 

In  the  past,  varieties  imported  from 
other  countries  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  Louisiana.  The  industry 
was  founded,  of  course,  on  such  va- 
rieties and  depended  on  them  for  more 
than  a  century,  with  domestically  pro- 
duced canes  only  comparatively  recently 
becoming  widely  grown.  Even  now 
there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  one 
foreign  variety,  Co.  290,  in  the  State. 
The  posslblhty  that  varieties  produced 
in  other  countries  may  still  have  value 
for  us  is  not  being  overlooked,  and  they 
are  regularly  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  quarantine 
channels  from  breeding  stations  through- 
out the  world.  However,  since  the  re- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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WAGE,  PRICE  HEARING 
WELL  ATTENDED 

The  Government  Wage  Rates  anc 
Price  Hearing  was  held  In  Thlbodau) 
as  per  schedule  on  Thursday,  July  22nc 
before  probably  the  largest  gathering 
of  Louisiana  sugar  men  ever  to  attenc 
one  of  these  meetings.  Some  idea  o 
just  how  big  the  gathering  was  i. 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  hearing 
had  to  be  moved  from  its  original  placf 
in  the  Agricultural  Auditorium  to  i 
motion  picture  theatre  to  accommodate 
the  crowd. 

George  A.  Dice,  Ward  S.  Stevenson 
A.  R.  Defellse  and  Thomas  H.  Alleii 
conducted  the  hearing  for  the  Produc 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration  anc 
testimony  from  a  number  of  witnesse,' 
representing  the  cane  farmers,  the  suga: 
producers,  and  labor  was  put  into  th( 
record. 

Two  major  briefs  were  filed  for  th( 
consideration  of  the  Government.  W 
F.  Giles  filed  one  for  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee,  and  E.  W.  Mc- 
Neil filed  one  for  the  Labor  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

These  briefs  will  be  printed  in  Tht 
Sugar  Bulletiii  when  space  is  available 
o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  355) 
under  price  control.  If  this  relationship 
had  been  maintained,  the  wholesale 
price  of  refined  sugar  now  would  be 
nearly  9  cents  per  pound.  In  othei; 
words,  the  present  market  levels  arel 
more  than  a  cent  a  pound  below  levels 
Indicated  by  the  Sugar  Act. 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  producers 
of  sugar  have  been  hard  pressed  by  in- 
creases in  costs  and  reductions  In  the 
price  for  their  product,  those  who  dis- 
tribute sugar  have  enjoyed  a  greatei 
margin.  The  distributor's  spread  oi 
margin,  as  Indicated  by  most  recentl) 
available  official  figures,  shows  an  In 
crease  of  approximately  16  percent  ii 
the  past  year,  and  is  nearly  two  anc 
one-half  times  what  it  was  in  the  pre- 
war period." 
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[DISEASE  TESTING 

I  (Continued  from  Page  360) 

lease  of  Co.  281  in  1930  and  Co.  290  in 
1933,  no  foreign  variety  has  been  tested 
{that  has  met  the  present  needs  of  the 
industry. 

The  number  of  varieties  that  have 
been  received  from  other  countries  and 
tested  at  Houma  since  the  above  va- 
rieties were  released  is  considerably 
'(over  400).  It  was  not  expected  that 
jmany  of  them  would  have  any  com- 
jmercial  promise,  but  they  were  grown 
jhere  to  obtain  their  reaction  to  diseases 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cane  breeder  who 


might  be  able  to  make  use  in  the  breed- 
ing work  of  some  desirable  quality  they 
possessed.  In  table  4  are  listed  those 
tested  in  Houma  in  recent  years,  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  some 
commercial  promise.  Most  of  them 
have  proved  too  susceptible  to  one  or 
more  of  our  diseases  to  be  worth 
agronomic  testing,  and  thus  far  most 
of  those  with  satisfactory  disease  rec- 
ords have  been  too  low  in  sucrose  to 
seem  to  have  any  commercial  promise. 
Sixteen  foreign  varieties  not  listed  in 
the  table  were  received  at  Houma  in 
the  spring  of  1948. 


TABLE  4.     FOREIGN  VARIETIES.     Field  records  and  disease  ratings  on  foreign  varieties  that  have  been 

tested  at  the  Houma  Station  since  1940. 


Variety 


B.  3439 _. 
B.  34104. 
B.  35187. 
B.  35245. 
B.  37161. 
B.  37172. 
'B.  38192. 
B.  38233. 
B.  4098- . 


A.  C. 

,  244. 

312. 

313- 
,  331. 

355- 
,  385- 

407- 
.408- 
,413- 

453. 

464. 


87. 


Id.  166-34. 


;V[.  275- 
M.  317- 
i\l.  1900. 


M.  Co.  151. 
N.  Co.  291. 
K.  Co.  310. 
|Nf.  Co.  348. 


:P.  0.  J.  2961. 


■p 

R. 
R. 

10 
20 
25 

807—      - 

'p 

900-  — 

[^ 

p> 

Q- 

jrucuman  1199. 
Irucuman  1376  _ 
jrucuman  1406. 
Irucuman  1590 
irucuman  2622. 
jrucuman  2645. 
Tucuman  2657. 
irucuman  2680. 
Cucuman  2683. 


mp.  No.  1159--. 
mp.  No.  1176- - 


Country  of 
origin 


Barbados 


Philippine   Isls. 
India 


British  Guiana 
Puerto  Rico 

South  Africa 

Java 
Puerto  Rico 

Queensland 
Tucuman 


Haw; 


Growth 


Poor 
Poor 
Fair 
Very  Poor 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 
Poor 
Poor 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 

Poor 

Poor 
Very  Poor 

Poor 

Very  poor 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 
Excellent 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 


Stubbling 


Very  poor 
Poor 
Fair 
Dead 
Poor 
Fair 
Poor 
Dead 
Fair 

Excellent 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Poor 

Excellent 

Excellent 
Good 

Excellent 
Fair 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 
Dead 
Dead 

Very  poor 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 

Poor 

Poor 
Dead 

Poor 
Dead 

Very  poor 

Poor 
Good 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Very  good 
Good 
Good 

Poor 
Good 


Diseases 

% 

Redi 

Mosaic 

rot 

90 

MS 

VS 

Tr. 

MS 

100 

s 

100 

S 

R 

■ 

R 

VS 

100 

s 

Tr. 

R 

R 

Tr. 

100 

MS 

20 

VS 

50 

S 

VS 

s 

MS 

VS 

Tr. 

VS 

-- 

MS 

S 

S 

20 

s 

MS 

20 

S 

VS 

S 

S 

Tr. 

VS 

100 

S 

MS 

50 

MS 

50 

MS 

VS 

-- 

S 

MS 

VS 

S 

MS 

R 

-- 

S 

Tr. 

MS 

20 

S 

Sucrose 
%  Co.  281 


^  R=resistant;  MS^moderately  susceptible;  S=susceptible;  VS=very  susceptible. 
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71 


77 


92 


Remarks 


To  agronomists 
Badly  lodged 


To  agronomists 


Replanted  1947 


Replanted  1947 
To  agronomists 


Replanted  1947 
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1948  SUGAR  LETTER  KO.  4  ON  TENANT  ^ 

AND  SHARE  CROPPER  PROTECTION 

The  letter  printed  below  was  issued  by  the  Productio?i  and  Marketing 
Administration  in  Batoji  Rouge,  La.,  on  June  2^th. 


To    County   Comltteemen   and   Parish 
Administrative  Officers 

Subject:     Tenant   and   Share   Cropper 
Protection 

A  memorandum  on  the  above  subject 
has  recently  been  received  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Sugar  Branch.  This  memo- 
randum clarifies  several  interpretations 
of  previous  proportionate  share  deter- 
minations which  have  been  in  effect 
during  prior  programs.  In  order  to  get 
the  record  straight,  we  believe  it  ad- 
visable at  this  time  to  list  rulings  on 
the  old  cases  that  have  come  to  our 
attention  and  to  give  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  latest  interpretations  by  the 
Sugar  Branch.  These  latest  interpreta- 
tions are  shown  in  quotation  marks. 

(a)  No  tenant  could  be  evicted  with- 
out sufficient  cause  (laziness,  in- 
competence,  etc.) 

"The  Act  provides  certain  protec- 
tion to  tenants  and  share  crop- 
pers, but  this  protection  relates  to 
classes  of  producers,  rather  than 
to  individual  producers.  Conse- 
quently, payment  would  not  be 
withheld  from  a  landlord  or  pro- 
ducer who  had  evicted  a  tenant, 
provided  such  tenant  had  been  re- 
placed or  If  such  action  had  not 
been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  payment  to  the  landlord 
or  other  producers," 

(b)  If  a  tenant  were  evicted  for  cause 
he  must  be  substituted  with  an- 
other tenant  having  the  same  leas- 
ing agreement  and  he  must  be 
settled  with  for  any  equity  he 
may  have  in  the  crop. 

'Tn  a  case  involving  the  eviction  of 
a  tenant,  whether  or  not  for  cause, 
the  County  Committee  would  be 
required  to  determine  the  percent- 
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age  shares  of  payment  for  all  pro 
ducers  on  the  basis  of  the  owner 
ship  of  the  crop.  If  the  crop  was 
completed  and  marketed  for  the 
account  of  the  evicted  tenant,  as 
might  be  appropriate  if  the  evic- 
tion occurred  shortly  before  har 
vest,  the  percentage  shares  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  cropping  agreement 
If  the  crop  was  divided  between 
the  evicted  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord or  succeeding  tenant  under  i 
supplemental  agreement,  the  per- 
centage shares  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  supplementa 
agreement.  If  the  landlord  oi 
succeeding  tenant  bought  up  th( 
interest  of  the  evicted  tenant,  as 
might  be  particularly  appropriate 
In  the  early  stages  of  crop  produc- 
tion, and  could  produce  satis 
factory  evidence  to  that  effect,  thi 
percentage  shares  would  be  deter-j 
mined  accordingly  and  the  evictee 
tenant's  name  would  not  appeal 
on  the  application.  However,  I 
the  landlord  or  succeeding  tenan 
and  the  evicted  tenant  could  no 
agree  on  the  settlement  to  b( 
made  with  such  tenant  on  accoun 
of  the  transfer  of  his  equity  Ii 
the  crop,  the  County  Committc 
would  be  required  to  determine 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  o 
settlement  for  such  transfer.  I 
the  landlord  or  succeeding  tenan 
settled  with  the  evicted  tenant  up 
on  such  basis,  or  in  the  even 
settlement  on  such  basis  was  re 
fused  by  the  evicted  tenant  bu 
the  successor  agreed  to  make  sue! 
settlement  If  the  evicted  tenan 
would  subsequently  accept  It,  pay 
ment  could  be  approved  on  th 
basis  of  the  transfer  or  Impendln, 
transfer  in  ownership  of  the  crop 
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If  the  landlord  or  succeeding  ten- 
ant refused  to  settle  with  the 
evicted  tenant  on  such  basis,  all 
payments  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
puted equity  In  the  crop  shall  be 
withheld  until  such  settlement  is 
made  or  equity  is  otherwise  clear- 
ly established.  In  the  meantime, 
payments  to  all  producers  may  be 
approved  with  respect  to  undis- 
puted equities  In  the  crop." 

(c)  A  landlord  may  not  Increase  his 
percentage  share  of  the  crop  with- 
out loss  of  his  benefit  payment 
since  this  would  be  considered  as 
diverting  a  payment  to  which  the 
tenant  would  be  entitled. 

"The  percentage  share  of  a  land- 
lord in  a  crop  may  be  Increased 
without  loss  of  payment  to  the 
landlord,  provided  the  change  in 
the  leasing  or  cropping  agreement 
was  for  cause  other  than  for'  the 
purpose  of  diverting  a  payment  or 
part  of  a  payment  to  which  a  ten- 
ant or  share  cropper  would  other- 
wise be  entitled." 

(d)  A  landlord  may  not  reduce  the 
number  of  tenants  on  the  farm  be- 
low the  number  that  were  on  the 
farm  In  the  previous  year  since 
that  would  be  considered  as  di- 
verting a  payment  to  other  pro- 
ducers. 

''The  proposed  determination  for 
1948  provides  that  the  number  of 
tenants  on  the  farm  may  be  re- 
duced below  the  previous  year, 
provided  the  circumstances  war- 
rant the  approval  of  such  reduc- 
tion by  the  State  Committee.  In 
such  event  It  would  be  held  that 
the  reduction  was  not  made  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  Sugar 
Act  payment." 

Please  make  note  of  the  above  Inter- 
pretations and  have  your  committee 
consider  all  cases  that  may  come  to 
their  attention  In  the  light  of  the  new 
nterpretatlons. 

L.  A.  MULLIN 

Executive  Officer 

August  1,  1948 


THB  MARKBTS 

(July  26,  1948) 

Although  there  has  been  no  recession 
in  the  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  since  our 
report  on  July  12th,  the  future  market 
has  shown  the  strain  of  unsettled  con- 
ditions both  at  home,  where  the  poli- 
ticians have  begun  to  drag  out  the 
sugar  "football"  and  in  Europe  where 
conditions  are  uncertain,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  number  5  domestic  sugar  futures 
contract  closed  today  3  to  11  points 
lower  than  the  close  on  July  12th  and 
the  indications  are  that  both  buyers 
and  sellers  are  being  rather  cautious 
and  awaiting  developments.  September 
closed  today  at  5.21,  which  is  3  points 
down  from  the  close  two  weeks  ago, 
and  December  closed  at  5.14,  which  is 
6  points  below  the  July  12th  close. 
March  1949  closed  at  4.91,  down  11 
points;  May  1949  closed  at  4.93,  down 
9  points;  and  July  1949  closed  at  4.94, 
also  down  9  points  from  the  close  two 
weeks  ago.  September  1949  Is  also 
down    9    points,    closing   today    at   4.95. 

A  report  of  a  strike  of  dock  workers 
in  Puerto  Rico  on  July  22  had  the  ef- 
fect of  firming  up  the  market  for  actual 
sugars.  On  that  day  the  American  was 
reported  as  buying  15,000  bags  of 
Puerto  RIcos,  clearing  August  12th; 
1,800  tons  of  Philippines  for  the  2nd 
half  of  July  shipment;  500  tons  of 
Philippines  afloat;  50,000  bags  of 
Puerto  Ricos,  clearing  October  12th; 
and  another  50,000  bags  of  Puerto 
RIcos,  clearing  October  19th,  all  at  5.75. 
On  July  23rd  Refined  Syrups  bought 
20,000  bags  of  Puerto  Ricos  clearing 
September  2nd  at  5.75,  and  the  Ameri- 
can purchased  another  20,000  bags 
clearing  September  21st  at  the  same 
price. 

Today  the  ticker  reports  that  offer- 
ings of  raws  are  scarce  due  to  the 
Puerto  Rico  dock  workers'  strike  with 
sellers  asking  5.80  to  5.85  for  available 
supplies. 

In  the  refined  sugar  markets  sellers 
have  been  busy  catching  up  with  the 
recently    booked    orders. 
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SOME  COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  OF 

SUGAR  CANE  TEST  FIELD  VARIETIES 

t 

By   C.  B.   Gouanx,  Associate  Agronomist,  Louisiana   State    University   and 

Agricultural    and   Mechanical    College;    Agricultural    Experiment 

Stations,   W.  G.    Taggart,  Director. 


Sugar  cane  field  tests  of  varieties  as 
conducted  on  the  test  fields  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Experiment  Station  give  infor- 
mation on  representative  soils  of  the 
cane  belt.  The  comparative  data  con- 
sists of  averages  of  results  of  the  pres- 
ent field  canes  at  the  eight  outfield 
locations.  These  results  are  from  three 
and  four  year  periods  at  Cinclare;  a 
three  year  period  at  Glenwood,  Reserve, 
Meeker,  Shirley  and  Caffery  test  fields; 
and  a  six  year  period  for  the  Billeaud 
and  Youngsville  test  fields. 

Data     from    the     annual     Experiment 


Station  Sugar  Cane  Test  Field  Reports 
were  used  in  making  all  calculations 
of  average  results  in  this  report.  All  o\ 
the  sugar  calculations  are  based  on  the 
(1937-1947)  AAA  table  issued  April  19, 
1938,  "Commercially  Recoverable  Sugai 
Determination,  For  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane."  It  is  the  same  table  that  is  used 
in  making  AAA  calculations  for  the 
sugar  cane  benefit  payments  in  the 
sugar  cane  belt  of  Louisiana. 

Averages   of   results   of  the  test  fields 
are  as  follows  for  the  eight  locations: 


CINCLARE  TEST  FIELD 


Variety 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose 


Puritv 


Tons 
Per 

Acre 


Pounds  Available 
96°  Sugar 


Per  Ton    I    Per  Acre 


Rank 


No. 

Tests 


Yazoo  Soil  (1944-1947)  4  Years 


C.  p.  36-105 

16.16 

12.94 

80.07 

24.52 

175.74 

4309 

1 

11 

C.  P.  29-120 

16.47 

13 .  39 

81.30 

22.93 

183.04 

4197 

9 

11 

C.  P.  34-120 

16.10 

12.80 

79.50 

23.59 

173.50 

4093 

3 

11 

C.  P.  29-320_ 

16.62 

13.66 

82.19 

21.53 

187.46 

4036 

4 

11 

Yazoo  soil  (1945-1947)  3  Years 

C.  p.  36-105 

16.79 
16.52 
16.88 
15.88 
16.05 
16.93 

13.74 
13.53 
13.90 
13.24 
12.91 
14.02 

81.83 
81.90 
82.35 
83.38 
80.44 
82,81 

24.47 
24.14 
22.38 
22.71 
22.36 
21,10 

188.74 
185.38 
191.40 
180.64 
175.26 
193 , 34 

4618 
4475 
4284 
4102 
3919 
3733 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

C.  P.  36-13 

C.  P.  29-120 

C.  P.  34-120- 

C.  P.  36-183 

C.  P.  29-320 

Sharkey  soil  or  "black  land"  (1945-1947)  3  Years 


C.  P.  33-224*. 
C.  P.  36-105  _ 
C.  P.  34-120- 


15.42 
15.78 
15.99 

12.27 
12.73 
12,46 

79.57 
80.67 
77.92 

18.27 
17.43 
17.46 

165,02 
172,38 
168,06 

3015 
3005 
2934 

1 

2 
3 

HUnreleased  variety). 


GLENWOOD  TEST  FIELD 
Yazoo  soil  (1945-1947)  3  Years 


C.  P.  36-183 
C.  P.  34-120 
C.  P.  36-13. 
C.  P.  36-105 
C.  P.  29-120 

C.  P.  36-183 
C.  P.  36-105 
C.  P.  34-120 
C.  P.  36-13- 
C.  P.  29-120 


16.08 

12.19 

75.81 

25.54 

163.74 

4182 

1 

16.16 

12.21 

75.56 

25.24 

164.06 

4141 

•) 

16.51 

12.65 

76.62 

23.66 

171.10 

4048 

3 

16.43 

12.62 

76.81 

23.30 

170.62 

3975 

4 

15,95 

12.11 

75.93 

19.93 

162.46 

3238 

5 

RESERVE  TEST  FIELD 
Yazoo  soil  (1945-1947)  3  Years 


15.39 
15.90 
15.28 
15.97 
15.40 


11.72 
12.46 
11.78 
12.55 
11,68 


76 .  15 

27.77 

156.32 

4341 

1 

78.36 

25.74 

168.06 

4326 

9 

77.09 

27.49 

157.28 

4324 

3 

78,58 

24.73 

169 . 50 

4192 

4 

75,84 

20 .  57 

155,68 

3202 

5 
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The  effect  of  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer 
can  be  noticed  on  Tall  Indigo 
Weed  in  about  two  hours  after 
spraying.  At  first  there  is  a  slight 
wilting  of  the  foliage,  followed  by 
pronounced  wilting  and  then 
slumping  of  the  stems. 


Usually  in  4  to  6  days  after  treat- 
ment, the  stems  and  leaves  turn 
brilliant  yellow.  The  nodes  swell 
and  become  brittle.  Finally  leaves 
drop  off  and  stems  gradually 
break  apart  at  the  nodes. 


In  3  to  4  weeks  after  spraying, 
most  of  the  stems  hove  separated 
and  dried  out.  Not  a  weed  in  sight 
in  the  sprayed  fields!  Cane — un- 
harmed— grows  with  new  vigor. 


Bsults  count!  Successful  cane  growers  have  learned 
;iat  chemical  weed  control  is  the  surest  way  to  a  bigger, 
latter  crop.  In  many  cases,  outstanding  yields  have 
roved  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment. 

|ow  is  the  time  to  plan  your  next  season's  weed  control 
irogram.  Get  the  facts  about  2-4  Dow  Killer,  Formula 
p,  for  very  low  volume  spraying  by  plane  or  by  ground 
'juipment.  Ask  also  about  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer  Powder 
podium  Salt  of  2,4-D),  which  is  available  for  growers 
iho  prefer  a  sodium  salt.  See  your  local  experiment 
ation  or  your  dealer — or  write  to  Dow. 


DOVI 


CHEMICALS    INDISPENSABLE 
TO    INDUSTRY     AND    AGRICULTURE 


I  AGRICULTURAL     CHEMICAL     DIVISION 

HE     DOW     CHEMICAL     COMPANY 

MIDLAND,     MICHIGAN 


ugust  1,  1948 
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MEEKER 

TEST  FIELD 

Variety 

Normal  Juice 

Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Pounds  Available 
96°  Sugar 

Rank 

No. 

Tests 

Brix 

Sucrose          Purity 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

Yahola  soil  (1945-1947)  3  Years 

C   P   36-13 

16.14 
16.24 
15.97 
15.52 
16.42 

12.14 
12.43 
11.77 
11.20 
12.38 

75.22 
76.54 
73.70 
72.16 
75.40 

29.23 
26.74 
28.07 
27.46 
21.81 

162.94 
167.58 
157.12 
148.10 
166.78 

4763 
4481 
4410 
4067 
3637 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

C.  P.  34-120 

C   P.  36-105 

C.  P.  36-183 

C.  P.  29-320 

SHIRLEY  TEST  FIELD 
Yahola  soil  (1945-1947)  3  Years 

C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  36-13. 

15.59 
15.47 
15.31 
15.97 
15.22 

12.01 
11.76 
11.50 
12.27 
11.03 

77.04 
76.02 
75.11 

76.83 
72.47 

34.51 
30.69 
31.23 
28.35 
31.97 

160.86 
156.96 
152.90 
165.02 
145.48 

5551 

4817 
4775 
4678 
4651 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

9 
9 
6 
9 
9 

C  P.  36-183 

C.  P.  29-320 

C.  P.  36-105 

CAFFERY  TEST  FIELD 
Baldwin  clay  loam  (1945-1947)  3  Years 

C.  P.  34-120 

C  P  36-105 

16.34 
17.08 
16.34 
16.35 
16.15 
14.98 

13.22 
13.95 
13.17 
13.30 
12.87 
11.28 

80.91 
81.67 
80.60 
81.35 
79.69 
75.30 

25.20 
22.16 
23.35 
21.62 
20.98 
23.98 

180.32 
192.20 
179.49 
181.60 
174.62 
149.38 

4544 
4259 
4191 
3926 
3664 
3582 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

C.  P.  36-183 

C.  P.  36-13 

F.  31-762*. 

Co.290 

*(Unreleased  variety). 

BILLEAUD  TEST  FIELD 
Lintonia  silt  loam  (1942-1947)  6  Years 

C.  P.  33-310 

C.  P.  34-120 

18.29 
16.89 
17.01 
16.41 
16.16 

14.57 
13.56 
14.04 
12.11 
12.16 

79.66 
80.28 
82.54 
73.80 
75.25 

26.27 
27.36 
25.58 
30.27 
30.03 

202.42 
185.86 
193.68 
162.46 
163.26 

5318 
5085 
4954 
4918 
4903 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

C.  P.  33-243 

C.  P.  29-116 

Co.  290 

BILLEAUD  TEST  FIELD 
Lintonia  silt  loam  (1945-1947)  3  Years 

C.  P.  36-105 

C.  P.  36-13 

C   P.  36-183. 

17.77 
18.14 
17.24 
16.92 
18.30 
17.64 
17.61 
16.82 
16.25 

14.25 
14.77 
13.64 
13.36 
14.94 
13.58 
14.44 
12.74 
12.06 

80.19 
81.42 
79.12 
78.96 
81.64 
76.98 
82.47 
75.74 
74.22 

27.23 
25.84 
26.74 
27.15 
23.01 
25.44 
22.20 
25.46 
26.45 

197.15 
205.72 
187.14 
182.56 
208.54 
186.18 
200.28 
172.54 
163.26 

5368 
5316 
5004 
4957 
4799 
4736 
4446 
4393 
4318 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8     ■ 

9 

C.  P.  34-120 

F   31-762*   -. 

C.  P.  33-310 

C.  P.  33-243 

C.  P.  29-116 

Co.  290 

*(Unreleased  variety). 

YOUNGSVILLE  TEST  FIELD 
Olivier  silt  loam  (1942-1947)  6  Years 

C.  P.  34-120.    ...    .   ... 

16.94 
17.53 
15.72 
15.67 

13.43 
13.43 
11.33 
11.86 

79.28 
76.61 
72.07 
75.69 

22.24 

21.89 
25.77 
21.98 

183.71 
183.71 
150.18 
158.50 

4086 
4021 
3870 
3484 

1 
2 
3 
4 

12 
12 
12 
12 

C   P.  33-310. 

C.  P.  29-116 

Co.  290 

Olivier  silt  loam  (1945-1947)  3  Years 

C   P   36-183 

16.83 
15.77 
17.52 
17.86 
17.29 
17.29 
17.09 
15.72 

13.21 
11.15 
14.08 
13.64 
13.96 
13.63 
13.09 
11.74 

78.49 
70.70 
80.37 
76.37 
80.74 
78.83 
76.59 
74.68 

23.51 
27.46 
19.16 
19.31 
17.84 
18.12 
17.10 
17.00 

180.16 
147.35 
194.36 
167.14 
192.36 
186.98 
178.14 
156.64 

4236 
4046 
3724 
3614 
3432 
3388 
3046 
2663 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 

5 
5      , 

5      1 
5 

5     i 

5        : 
5       : 

5   ; 

C.  P.  29-116 

F.  31-762*                 ..   . 

C  P  33-310 

C.  P.  36-13 

C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  36-105. 

Co.  290 

*(Unreleased  variety). 

THOMS< 

The  complete  line  of 

power  farming  eq 

THOMSON  MACHI 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Lou 

ON 

r  cane  field 
uipment 
NERY  CO. 

[isiana 

"Sugar  Factory 
Specialis 

Gillis-Hulse  Insuranc 

839   Union   St.                  N 
Telephone   CAn 

Insure 
ts'' 

e  Agenc 

ew  Orlea 
al    1225 
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;y,lncj 

ns,  La« 
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rHENEVIC 


CANELOADER 

ith  ""BARRAS"  Patented  Filer 


S^t^^MCenecC  for  the  CANE  FIELDS 


The  new  P&H  Caneloader  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  sugar  cane 
growers.  It  is  the  only  machine 
on  the  market  that  provides  year- 
around  service  —  as  a  caneload- 
er in  cutting  season  —  or  as  a 
dragline  for  cleaning  ditches. 
A  few  of  many  important  features: 

#  Has  the  "Barras"  patented  piler. 

9  Hydraulic  leveling  adjusts  for  uneven 
terrain  and  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 

0  Independent  traction  clutches  and  brakes 
on  each  wheel  for  better  steering  in 
heavy   mud. 

#  Four  forward  and  reverse  speeds  are 
provided. 

#  One-man   operation  —  faster  and   easier. 

Now  in  one  versatile  machine  you 
can  have  lower-cost  cane  loading 
and  efficient  ditch  cleaning.  Get 
complete  information.  If  you  are 
in  Louisiana,  see  Dunham-Pugh, 
Baton  Rouge  or  New  Orleans,  La. 
Otherwise  wiite  to  the  Hainisch- 
feger  Corporation. 


Changeover  of  the  P&H  Caneloader  to  drag- 
line is  fast  and  easy  —  can  be  made  in  the 
field.  Dragline  bucket  is  of  special  design 
for  cleaning  small  drainage  ditches. 


PsH 


CANELOADER 

4639  W.  National  Ave. 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 


MARIVISCAFEG 

^4s._ COR  V  CUajt  T  I  O  W 


August  1,  1948 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase    Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For   information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.    J.    Keller,   Donaldsonville.    La. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size, 

for   Culverts,   Sewers  and 

Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Product*  Co.,   Inc. 

Office: 

RA 

2341   —PHONES—   Plant: 

GA  4770 

P.  O. 

Box  »00                   New  Orleans 

2,  La. 

THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters   St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby   Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 


Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 
-  822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

,.■  WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLE' 


IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.   BOURG 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  usually  reflects  the  New  York  export- 
I  import  point  of  view  on  sugar.  Therefore,  the  following  article  written  by 
Charles  F.  McCarthy,  which  appeared  in  the  July  23rd  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  is  all  the  more  significant.  McCarthy  has  been  reporting  on 
sugar  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and  has  always  taken  a  broad  point 
of  view,  although  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  reflected  so  thoroughly  the 
domestic  producer's  interest.  > 


ITHE    FOOD   TRADE    STANDPOINT 

By   Charles  F.  McCarthy 

Sugar  Outlook 

The  recent  modest  3  percent  rise  in 
he  price  of  refined  sugar,  induced  by 
leasonal  influences,  has  stirred  up  a 
)leat  from  the  politicians,  and  more 
mderstandably  from  industrial  sugar 
isers,  that  sugar  should  be  made  more 
)lentiful  and  prices  brought  down.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  super- 
ensitive  to  criticism  on  sugar  policy, 
esponded  to  the  criticism  with  a  re- 
illocation  in  sufficient  volume  to  re- 
verse, or  at  least  halt,  the  upward 
narket  trend. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  restored 
he   market  to  the   quota   system   at   the 


them  to  be  high  enough  to  demand  in 
a  press  statement  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  take  steps  ''to  allow 
sugar  to  become  more  plentiful  in  the 
stores  of  the  U.  S.  at  reasonable  prices." 
Sugar  officials  often  get  free  advice 
such  as  the  Senator  has  offered.  Some 
of  it  is  sound.  Often  they  seek  advice 
in  sugar  trade  channels,  as  they  did 
about  10  days  ago.  Since  they  are  seek- 
ing advice,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order 
here  to  make  a  few  suggestions  and 
advise  the  Department  that  it  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  sit  tight  for  a 
while,  particularly  if  any  one  gets  the 
urge   to   increase   quotas. 

What  Happened 

The     officials     won't     have     to    strain 


tart  of  the  year,  after  more  than  five  .^.^^nd  the  tympanic  membrane  to  re- 
hears of  war-time  ratiomng,  the  price  ^^n  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  advised  to  make  the 
)f  raw  sugar  by  Government  edict  was  jj^j^j^i  ^^^^ta  this  year  8,000,000  or 
).32<^  and  refined  sugar,  8.40^.  A  week  8,500,000  tons.  Those  quantities  were 
igo,  when  the_  Governmem  s  sugar  suggested  despite  record  distribution  in 
)ohcy  was  criticized,  the  price  of  raw  the  last  half  of  last  year.  The  argu- 
ugar  was  5.75^  and  refined,  7  75<^.  ^lents  for  8,000,000  tons  or  better  were 
rhe  market  had  moved  up  to  these  ^hat  the  population  had  increased  which 
evels     over    a     period    of    two     months  ^^.^la    support    added    consumption    of 


rom   5.05<?  and  7.50<^,   respectively. 

Free   Advice 

Obviously  these  prices  were  well  be- 
3w  what  the  Government  was  paying 
or   the    sugar    it    bought    through    1947. 

et  Senator  Bridges,  Republican  of 
4ew    Hampshire,    as    an    example,    felt 


600,000  tons  above  pre-war.  Also  corn 
products  which  grabbed  a  big  slice  of 
sucrose  business  in  the  war  years  would 
be  giving  back  about  200,000  tons.  No 
one  thought  that  possibly  sugar  habits 
had  changed  in  the  war  years  and  these 

(Continued  on  Page  382) 
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WAGE,  PRICE  HEARING  BRIEF  OF 

THE  GROWERS-PROCESSOR  COMMUTE! 

The  jollozvhig  brief  zvas  filed  by  W.  F.  Giles,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
Grower-Processor  Co?nmittee,  at  the  Wage,  Price  Hearing  held  in  Thibodaux 
on  Jidy  22nd,  1948. 

My  name   is   W.   F.   Giles   of  Adeline,  tionship    existing    between    growers    anc 

Louisiana.    I  am  a  grower  of  sugar  cane  processors     when     cane     was     relativel; 

operating    in    the    Louisiana    cane    sugar  free  of  trash   and   sugar   recoveries   wer' 

producing   area.  what  may  be  termed  normal.    Thus   fa 

I   make  this   appearance   as   Chairman  having     been     unable     to     remedy     th 

of      the      Louisiana      Grower  -  Processor  causes    of    this    change    in     relationshi] 

Committee,    a    committee    composed    of  through    the    elimination    of    trash    am 

seven      Louisiana     growers      and     seven  the    increasing    of    sugar    recoveries,    th 

Louisiana  processors,  the  membership  of  question  naturally  has  arisen  as  to  wha 

which   committee  was   originally   selected  changes   would   be   equitably   justified   ii 

at     state-wide     meetings     of     these     two  the    price    relationship    between    growe 

branches   of   the   Louisiana    sugar   indus-  and    processor    to   be    fixed    in   the    194: 

I    am    a    grower-member    of    that  determination. 


try 
committee. 

It  is  and  has  at  all  times  been  the 
purpose  of  this  committee  to  maintain 
a  fair  and  equitable  relationship  be- 
tween the  Louisiana  grower  and  Louisi- 
ana processors  in  the  purchase  of  sugar 
cane.  Consequently  at  hearings  con- 
ducted   in    previous    years,    pursuant    to 


In  1947  this  committee  after  mucl 
deliberation  made  certain  recommenda 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
including  mandatory  trash  deduction 
and  a  proposal  under  which  trash  con 
tent  in  cane  would  have  affected  th 
price.  These  recommendations  wer 
subsequently      retracted      primarily     be 


the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,      ^ause    of    the    impossibility    of    preciseh 
relative    to    fair    and    reasonable    prices      evaluatmg     the^    effect     of     trash    ^an. 
for  sugar  cane,  this  committee  has  made 
definite  recommendations  as  to  its  views 
concerning   sugar   cane   prices.     I    appear 
for  that   purpose   at   this   hearing. 

In    recent   years,    as    indicated    by   the 
records  of  the  Fair  Price  Hearings   con- 


further  the  rather  dismal  crop  outlooJ 
resulting  from  drought  and  hurrican 
damage. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  all  dat 
available  to  it  in  1947  and  has  had  sub 
mitted    to    it    much    additional    data    Oi 


ducted     under     the     provisions     of     the      trash  and  loss  in  sugar  recoveries.  Afte 
Sugar  Act  of    1937,  this   committee   and      ^^.^A^^'^^^  ^'"''1'.^^^^ „^^^^ 
all     Louisiana     growers     and     processors 


have  been  concerned  with  the  excess 
trash  content  of  sugar  cane  delivered  to 
the  processor  and  the  rather  serious  loss 
in  the  quantity  of  sugar  recovered  per 
ton  of  cane  under  the  quantity  re- 
covered   in    prior    years,    and    under    the 


mittee  has  concluded  that  it  is  fair  ani 
equitable  in  issuing  the  1948  determi 
nation  that  two  changes  be  made  i: 
the  determination  as  established  ani 
issued   in    1947   and   in   prior   years. 

I.    Mandatory  Trash  Deductions 

Since  the  year   1943,  based  on  recom 


quantity    theoretically    recoverable.     The  mendations     of     the     Grower-Processo 

Louisiana    growers    and    processors,    in-  Committee,     processors    have    been    au 

dividually    and    through    this    committee,  thorized     to     make     deductions     of     th 

have    with    the    assistance    of    their    own  weight   of  trash   in   excess   of   3%.    Thi 

technicians    and    well    qualified    advisors  right,   while    not    included    in   the   deter 

called      in      from      public      and      private  minations,   has   been   authorized   throug 

agencies   attempted   to  solve  these   prob-  administrative     action     of     the     Depart 

lems.  ment.    Some  processors  have  made  tras 

It  is  obvious  excess  trash  and  reduced  deductions     and     some     have     not.      A 

sugar    recoveries    affect    the    prior    rela-  grower   and    processor    members    of   thi 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIl 


CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather 
:onditions  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  dis- 
:rict  have  definitely  improved  during 
the  month  since  our  last  reports,  there 
8  still  evidence  that  the  cane  crop  is 
suffering  from  insufficient  rainfall  in  a 
lumber  of  localities.  The  growing  sea- 
ion  is  rapidly  being  used  up  and  it 
low  appears  cioubtful  that  the  crop  on 
;ome  farms  will  be  able  to  catch  up  the 
growth  lost,  even  if  the  season  is  ideal 
:rom  now  until  the  grinding  campaign. 
l^o  general  rains  have  been  experienced 
|ind  the  showers,  while  sufficient  in 
ome  localities,  have  been  inadequate  in 
)ther  sections.  This  condition  is  mak- 
ng  the  crop  decidedly  spotty. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  Only  scattered 
howers  had  been  experienced  in  St. 
Uary  Parish  up  to  August  4th,  accord- 
ng  to  a  report  from  P.  J.  deGravelles, 
)ut  these  have  improved  the  crop  con- 
iderably  where  they  have  occurred. 
Ir.  deGravelles  states  that  the  prospec- 
ive  tonnage  in  his  district  now  looks 
ike   about   16  tons   of  cane  to  the   acre. 

Lafourche  Parish.  Reporting  from 
.afourche  Parish  on  August  4th,  A.  C. 
vloreau  advised  us  that  his  district  had 
Iso  been  favored  with  only  scattered 
howers  and  that  the  cane  crop,  as  a 
i^hole,  had  shown  only  sli.^ht  improve- 
aent  during  the  month.  Mr.  Moreau 
Itates  that  from  Raceland  down  to 
jolden  Meadow  the  rainfall  has  been 
cod,  but  that  no  rain  to  speak  of  has 
alien    from    Lafourche    Crossing    to    the 


Raceland  Church.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  crop  is  good  and  bad 
in  Lafourche  Parish.  Mr.  Moreau  esti- 
mates the  prospective  cane  tonnage  at 
about   18  tons  to  the  acre. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  From  St. 
Landry  Parish,  Dalton  Comeaux,  who 
is  the  assistant  county  agent,  states  in 
a  report  dated  August  3rd  that  only 
scattered  showers  have  fallen  in  St. 
Landry  Parish  during  the  month  since 
our  last  report.  The  cane  crop  has,  con- 
sequently, shown  only  slight  improve- 
ment. 

Vermilion  Parish.  The  news  from 
Vermilion  Parish  is  bad.  J.  D.  Sobert, 
whose  report  is  dated  August  4th,  states 
that  only  scattered  showers  have  fallen 
in  his  district  and  that  the  cane  crop 
has  deteriorated.  Conditions  generally, 
he  says,  are  as  serious  as  they  were 
last  year.  He  estimates  the  prospective 
cane  production  in  his  district  at  only  8 
tons   to  the  acre. 

St.  Charles  Parish.  A  brighter  pic- 
ture is  painted  by  Mr.  J.  Melancon,  Jr., 
in  his  August  4th  report  from  St. 
Charles  Parish.  He  states  that  the  pros- 
pects of  a  good  crop  this  year  in  his 
district  are  much  brighter  than  were 
last  season's  prospects  and  that  the 
cane  crop  has  had  ample  rain  during 
the  past  month.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
crop  has  improved  considerably.  Mr. 
Melancon  estimates  the  cane  tonnage  in 
his  district  at  from  15  to  18  tons  to  the 
acre. 


ommittee,  as  well  as  all  growers  and 
rocessors  contacted,  feel  that  trash  de- 
uctions  can  be  properly  effective  and 
niformly  fair  and  equitable  only  in  the 
vent  such  deductions  are  made  manda- 
3ry  by  proper  provision  in  the  Fair 
*rice   Determination. 

II.    Price  Adjustment  Because  of 
Recovery  Losses 

As  stated  by  this  committee  in  1947, 
le  Louisiana  processors  contend  that 
le    existence    of    excessive    trash    causes 

ugust  15,  1948 


them  serious  losses,  particularly  in 
higher  price  for  cane,  lower  yield  or 
recovery  of  sugar,  reduced  milling  capa- 
city and  higher  transportation  costs. 
There  is  no  agreement  among  growers 
and  processors  as  to  the  extent  of  these 
losses  or  how  they  may  or  should  be 
evaluated.  The  most  serious  of  these 
losses  is  in  yield  or  recovery  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  It  is  agreed  that  ex- 
cess   trash    does    result    in    lower    sugar 


(Continued  on  Page  379) 
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WAGE,  PRICE  HEARING  BRIEF 

OF  THE  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


The  joUozuing   brief   zvas   filed   by 
Committee   of   the  American   Sugar   Ca 
held  in  Thibodaux  on  July  22nd,  1948. 

My  name  is  E.  W.  McNeil,  of  Cin- 
clare,  Louisiana.  I  am  associated  with 
Harry  L.  Laws  &  Company,  Inc.,  a 
grower  and  processor  of  sugar  cane, 
operating  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
area. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  an  organization  composed  of 
more  than  90%  of  the  Louisiana 
growers  of  sugar  cane. 

In  determining  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  prior  to  the  1947  harvest- 
ing wage  determination,  it  is  our  under- 
standing the  policy  has  been  pursued 
of  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
same  relationship  between  wage  rates 
and  growers'  income  per  ton  of  cane 
that  existed-  in  the  three-year  period 
1938-40.  This  in  most  instances  has 
been  fair  and  equitable,  and  we  feel 
should  certainly  not  be  abandoned,  but 
deviated  from  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  when  impelled  to  give 
some   weight  to  other   factors. 

In  appearing  at  the  1947  hearing,  we 
reiterated  our  approval  of  the  wage 
price  relationship.  However,  even 
though  any  upward  deviation  in  wage 
rates  from  this  relationship  would  work 
a  hardship  on  the  sugar  cane  growers, 
we  recommended  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  that  the  1947  har- 
vesting wage  rates  and  1948  cultivating 
wage  rates  be  determined  by  increasing 
the  preceding  years'  rates  by  12%, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  such  in- 
creased rates  be  revised  should  the  price 
of  sugar  advance  or  recede  significantly. 
This  12%  increase  was  granted  in  the 
two  determinations. 

At  the  time  of  the  1947  hearing  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  was  6.32  cents  per 
pound.  This  price  did  not  recede  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  pricing  period  of 
the  1947  crop,  and,  therefore,  no  re- 
vision of  the  1947  harvesting  rates  was 
justified.      However,    at    this     point    we 
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E.    W.  McNeil,   Chairman   of   the  Labor 
ne  League,   at   the    Wage,  Price   Heariui: 


desire  to  reiterate  our  protest  previousl) 
made  to  the  Director  of  the  Sugai 
Branch  in  not  revising  the  1948  culti- 
vating wage  rates  in  view  of  a  ver} 
significant  decline  in  the  price  of  ra^;^ 
sugar.  This  protest  can  best  be  incor- 
porated in  the  record  by  reading  i 
letter  addressed  by  me,  as  Chairman  o 
the  Labor  Committee,  to  Mr.  Lawrenc( 
Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  date  May  21,  1948.  The  lette: 
is   as   follows: 

"May  21,    1948 
"Mr.    Lawrence   Myers,    Director 
Sugar   Branch, 
Production    and    A/Iarketing    Adminis 

tration, 
LI.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Myers: 

We  write  you  to  confirm  the  sev 
eral  discussions  representatives  o 
this  organization  have  had  with  rep 
resentatives  of  your  branch  witl 
reference  to  the  determination  of  fai 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  per 
sons  employed  in  the  production  anc 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisian; 
during  the  calendar  year  1948,  whicl 
was  issued  on  January   16,   1948. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  witl 
reference  to  these  wage  rates  at  Ne\ 
Iberia,  Louisiana,  on  July  26,  1947 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  ap 
peared,  through  the  writer  as  Chair 
man  of  its  Labor  Committee,  repre 
senting  the  Louisiana  producers  o 
growers  of  sugar  cane.  We  made  cer 
tain  recommendations  as  to  the  194 
harvesting  wage  rates  and  the  194 
production  and  cultivating  rates,  cog 
nizance  of  which  was  taken  by  th 
then  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricultur 
in  his  'Statement  of  Bases  and  Con 
siderations'  issued  with  the  Deter 
mination. 

THE   SUGAR  BULLETIl 


At  the  time  of  the  hearing  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  was  6.32  cents  per 
pound.  Considering  the  then  price  of 
sugar,  and  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
cost  of  hving,  we  recommended  that 
the  1947  harvesting  wages  and  1948 
cultivating  wages  be  increased  12% 
over   the    1946    harvesting    wages    and 

1947  cultivating  wages  respectively, 
but  subject  to  the  condition  that  such 
increased  rates  be  revised  should  the 
price  of  sugar  advance  or  recede 
significantly.  You  will  find  at  page 
11  of  the  transcript  of  testimony 
taken  at  the  New  Iberia  hearing,  in 
making    recommendations     as    to    the 

1948  cultivating  wage  determination, 
the  writer  in  his  representative  capa- 
city  stated: 

'This  hearing  also  relates  to  the 
planting  and  cultivating  wage  rates 
during  the  calendar  year  1948.  It 
is  impossible  to  anticipate  at  this 
time  what  return  per  ton  of  cane 
will  be  received  from  the  1948 
crop.  However,  unless  there  is 
some  signifiant  change  in  the  price 
of  sugar  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
this  Determination,  it  appears 
proper  that  the  same  percentage  in- 
crease should  be  here  applied,  sub- 
ject to  revision  after  issuance  of 
the  Determination  if  there  is  any 
significant  change  thereafter  in  the 
price   of   sugar.' 

The  1948  production  and  cultivat- 
ing wage  determination  and  the 
Statement  of  Bases  and  Consider- 
ations issued  in  connection  therewith, 
completely  ignores  the  significant 
qualification  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  12%  wage  increase.  Under 
paragraph  (c)  of  the  Statement  of 
Bases  and  Considerations  entitled 
'Background',  it  is  stated  that  con- 
siderations was  given  to  our  recom- 
mendation, but  it  is  quite  obvious 
consideration  was  given  to  only  a 
portion   of   the    recommendation. 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  on  the  date  of  the 
New  Iberia  hearing  was  6.32  cents 
per  pound.  On  January  16,  1948,  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  Determination, 
the    price   was    5.67   cents   per   pound. 


We  consider  this  a  very  significant 
decline  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Deter- 
mination, but  the  Determination 
carries  the  full  12%  wage  increase. 
Further,  the  quoted  price  of  raw 
sugar  today  is  5.12.  This  is  even  a 
more  significant  decline,  but  the 
Louisiana  growers  of  sugar  cane  are 
paying  the   12%   wage  increase. 

We  write  this  letter,  not  with  the 
hope  or  expectation  of  any  change  in 
the  1948  production  and  cultivating 
wage  Determination,  as  such  change 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this 
late  date.  However,  we  do  desire  to 
place  the  Louisiana  producers  of 
sugar  cane  on  record  as  making 
formal  protest.  We  hope  this  protest 
will  in  some  measure  protect  the 
Louisiana  growers  against  a  recurr- 
ence of  the  same  situation  in  the 
future. 

With  best  wishes,  we   are 

Yours   very  truly, 

AMERICAN    SUGAR   CANE 
LEAGUE 

By    E.  W.  McNeil 

Chairman,    Labor   Committee." 

My  purpose  in  reading  this  letter  is 
in  order  that  the  record  may  show  the 
position  of  the  Louisiana  growers  and, 
as  indicated  in  the  letter,  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  same  situation 
in  the  future. 

Although  the  price  of  sugar  has  re- 
covered to  some  extent  in  recent  weeks, 
it  is  today  still  approximately  57  points 
below  the  6.32  level  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  our  recommendation  made 
in  1947.  The  December  future  market 
is  less  than  today's  spot  quotation,  and 
it  appears  to  be  recognized  that  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  1948 
pricing  period  will  be  well  under  the 
6.32  price  of  last  year. 

Justice  to  the  cane  grower  can  be 
done  and  he  permitted  to  net  any  fair 
portion  of  the  return  from  a  ton  of 
sugar  cane,  only  through  the  application 
of  the  historic  wage  price  relationship. 
We  have  prepared  a  table  indicating 
wage  rates  for  each  of  the  years  1938 
to  1947,  inclusive,  and  the  value  of  a 
ton    of    sugar    cane    for    each    of    these 
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years.  This  table  projects  the  1948  har- 
vesting rates  based  on  the  wage  price 
relationship,  assuming  a  price  of  5.60 
for  sugar,  which  is  today's  December 
future  quotation,  and  a  price  of  24 
cents  per  gallon  of  blackstrap  molasses. 
We  desire  to  point  out  that  in  con- 
verting the  price  of  sugar  to  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane,  we 
have  applied  the  formula  contained  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Louisiana 
Grower-Processor  Committee  to  be 
made  at  this  hearing  with  reference  to 
the   1948   Fair  Price  Determination. 

We  offer  and  file  the  table  in  the 
record  of  this  hearing  and  ask  that  it 
be  given  the  proper  mark  of  identifica- 
tion. 

If  our  assumption  as  to  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  is 
■correct,  the  projected  rates  indicated  on 
the  table  are  the  fair  and  equitable 
rates  which  should  apply.  The  grower 
can  actually  afford  to  pay  more  than 
these  projected  rates  only  if  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane  in- 
creases above  the  assumed  level.  The 
grower  could  pay  with  some  hardship 
the  1947  rates,  which  included  a  cost 
of  living  adjustment,  only  if  the  return 
per  ton  of  cane  is  as  high  as  in   1947. 

In  spite  of  the  above  facts,  we  realize 
with  today's  cost  of  living  it  would  be 
most  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  ob- 
tain labor  at  basic  wage  rates  less  than 
were  paid  during  the  1947  harvesting 
season.  The  squeeze  between  increased 
cost  to  the  grower  and  reduced  return 
places  the  grower  in  an  almost  impos- 
sible position  which  could  easily  become 
absolutely  impossible.  The  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  materially  increased 
since  1947,  and  are  still  going  upward. 
The  price  of  sugar  is  materially  below 
the  price  of  1947.  The  only  real  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  lies  in  a  higher 
price  for  sugar  comparable  to  the  in- 
crease In  cost  of  living  index.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
under  the  Sugar  Act  to  rectify  this 
condition.  He  has  taken  steps  in  this 
direction  through  the  reduction  of  con- 
sumption estimates.  However,  he  must 
go  much  further  before  we  have  the 
same   relationship   between   the   price   of 
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sugar  and  the  cost  of  living  index  that 
existed  during  the  first  ten  months  ol 
1947. 

The  Labor  Committee  under  existing 
conditions  finds  It  most  difficult  tc 
make  a  recommendation.  We  are  cog- 
nizant of  and  appreciate  the  position  ol 
our  employees,  but  we  cannot  without 
fear  of  self  destruction  forget  the  facts 
I  have  just  related.  However,  we  real- 
ize we  must  state  our  position.  There- 
fore, In  an  effort  to  do  justice  to  wage 
earners  and  the  growers,  within  the 
limits  of  our  ability,  we  desire  to  make 
the   following    recommendations: 

We  recommend  when  the  value  of  a 
ton  of  standard  sugar  cane,  excluding 
conditional  payments.  Is  not  above 
$7.00  and  not  below  $6.34  that  the  wage 
rates  to  be  paid  In  Louisiana  for  the 
harvesting  of  the  1948  crop  of  sugail 
cane,  except  the  piece  rates  hereinaftei, 
specifically  mentioned,  be  the  same! 
rates  contained  and  provided  In  thej 
1947  determination.  The  above  values' 
per  ton  take  Into  consideration  and  in-i 
elude  the  sugar  value  and  the  molasses| 
bonus,  both  of  which  form  a  part  of  the; 
price  received  by  the  grower. 

The  lower  figure  of  the  bracket  Is 
not  computed  on  any  yardstick.  It 
would  result  from  say,  5.75  cents  rawi 
sugar  and  24  cents  molasses.  It  Is 
merely  a  figure  stretched  to  the  maxi- 
mum, beyond  which  the  grower  must 
have  relief.-  The  upper  figure  of  the 
bracket  Is  the  price  received  by  the 
grower  from  the  processor  per  ton  ol 
standard  sugar  cane  from  the  194" 
crop. 

Wage  rates  tied  to  and  fluctuating 
continually  with  every  change  In  price 
would  not  be  satisfactory  in  Louisiana 
in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  grower.'! 
contacted.  We  have,  therefore,  madi 
the  spread  below  the  1947  price  fo 
cane  before  reaching  the  breaking  polm 
as  wide  as  possible.  However,  we  real- 
ize some  provision  must  be  made  foi 
adjustments  when  the  breaking  point  h 
reached.  Therefore,  we  further  recom- 
mend: 

That  for  each  10  cents  that  the  price 
per  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane  average.' 
less     than     $6.34    for     the     two     weeb 
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period  immediately  preceding  the  two 
weeks  period  during  which  the  work  is 
performed,  there  shall  be  a  decrease  in 
all  wage  rates  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  decrease  In  the  price  per  ton  of 
standard  sugar  cane  below^  $6.34,  which 
decreased  rates  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  work  performed  during  such  two 
weeks  work  period.  The  two  weeks' 
average  price  per  ton  of  cane  shall  be 
computed  from  the  two  weeks'  average 
price  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis, 
and  the  tw^o  weeks  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses,  on  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  &  Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association  Exchange 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  price  for 
sugar  cane  is  computed  under  the  de- 
jtermlnation  of  fair  and  reasonable 
jprices  for  the  1948  crop  of  Louisiana 
ugar  cane. 

The  recommendation  just  made  is  not 
o  be  taken  as  a  proper  and  sound 
asis  for  determining  wage  rates  under 
aormal  conditions  or  as  a  precedent, 
but  is  urged  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
ler  trying  and  unusual  economic 
:onditIons. 

We  desire  to  make  comment  on  and 
Dffer  special  recommendations  as  to 
:ertain  of  the  piece  work  rates  which 
ive  feel  are  completely  out  of  all  rea- 
onable  relationship  with  time  rates. 
This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  prior 
learlngs  and  a  slight  adjustment  was 
made  In  the  1946  determination.  We 
efer  to  the  rates  for  cutting  cane,  top 
ind  bottom,  and  the  rates  combining 
he  cutting  of  top  and  bottom,  with 
:)ther  operations. 

The  1947  rate,  per  9-hour  day,  for 
:utting,  topping,  stripping,  was  $3.50 
"or  males  and  $3.05  for  females.  The 
lighest  rate  on  a  time  basis  was  for 
operators  of  mechanical  loaders  and 
larvesters — $4.60  per  9-hour  day.  The 
ractor  and  truck  driver  rates  was  $4.25 
Der  9-hour  day.  To  contrast  with  this, 
nformatlon  available  to  us  indicates 
;hat  workers  on  a  piece  basis  have 
iarned  as  much  as  approximately 
515.00  per  9-hour  day  cutting  cane  top 
md  bottom.  On  the  piece  work  basis 
t  appears  the  average  male  worker, 
rutting  cane  top   and   bottom,  "will   earn 


from  $7.00  to  $9.00  per  9-hour  day. 
This  average  piece  rate  male  worker, 
therefore  earns  an  hourly  wage  of  ap- 
proximately 88  cents  as  compared  with 
an  hourly  rate  of  39  cents  to  the  time 
worker  under  the  1947  determination, 
both  workers  performing  the  same  oper- 
ation. 

It  Is  true  the  piece  rates  should  be 
so  determined  that  the  average  piece 
rate  worker  can  earn  in  an  hour  or 
during  a  9-hour  day  more  than  the 
basic  wage  for  comparable  periods  by 
the  worker  employed  on  a  time  basis. 
Otherwise  all  incentive  is  destroyed. 
However,  without  a  fair  relationship 
there  results  a  complete  disruption  and 
demoralization  of  operations. 

A  reduction  of  25  cents  per  ton  be- 
low the  1947  harvesting  rate  for  cutting 
cane,  top  and  bottom,  as  to  large  and 
small  barrel  varieties  would  do  much 
to  mitigate  this  inequality.  A  similar 
reduction  should  be  made  in  piece  rates 
combining  these  operations  with  other 
operations.  Such  reduction  results  In 
the  following  piece  rates  which  are 
recommended  for  the   1948  crop: 

Rate  per  Ton 
Large  Small 

V  Barrel        Barrel 

Operation  varieties    varieties 

(1)  Cutting    top    and 
bottom   and 

stripping  $1.25  $1.55 

(2)  Cutting    top    and 

bottom  .75  .95 

(3)  Loading  .44  .53 

(4)  Cutting   top    and 
bottom,  stripping 

and    loading  1.69  2.08 

(5)  Cutting   top    and 
bottom   and 

loading  1.19  1.48 

Piece  rates  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  adjustments  previously  recom- 
mended for  time  rates,  If  the  price  per 
ton  of  standard  sugar  cane  drops  below 
the  6.34  level. 

With  further  reference  to  piece  rates, 
we  desire  to  mention  two  varieties 
which  are  large  barrel  canes  and  should 
be  added  to  the  large  barrel  variety 
classification.  These  varieties  are  C.  P. 
36-105  and  C.  P.  29-120. 

This  hearing  also  relates  to  the    1949 
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planting  and  cultivating  wage  deter- 
mination. Normally  the  same  wage — 
price  relationship  I  have  previously 
mentioned  should  be  maintained.  How- 
ever, for  the  same  reasons  and  under 
the  identical  compulsion  which  has  pro- 
voked our  recommendations  as  to  1948 
harvesting  wage  rates,  we  recommend 
that  the  1949  planting  and  cultivating 
wages  be  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner recom.mended  for  the  1948  harvest- 
ing wages.  This  would  mean  the  same 
wage  rates  In  1949  as  are  effective  in 
1948,  with  the  same  proportionate  ad- 
justments when  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
standard  sugar  cane  drops  below  the 
$6.34  level.  Here,  as  in  the  fair  price 
determination.  If  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch  finds  that  for  any  week 
or  weeks  the  weekly  averages  of  the 
two  New  Orleans  exchanges  do  not  re- 
flect the  true  market  value  of  sugar  or 
molasses,  because  of  inadequate  volume 
or  other  factors,  the  Director  should 
designate  the  weekly  price  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  notice  of  hearing  states  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  considering  a 
change  In  the  present  practice  of  issuing 
separate  determinations  for  harvesting 
wages  and  planting  and  cultivating 
wages,  and  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  issuance  of  a  single  determination 
concerning  all  wage  rates  applicable  to 
production,  cultivation  and  harvesting. 
This  proposal,  we  believe,  meets  the 
unanimous  objection  of  all  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers.  Certainly  it  is 
vigorously  objected  to  by  every  grower 
contacted   by   this    committee. 

In  the  first  place,  after  giving  ex- 
haustive thought  to  the  question,  we 
cannot  think  of  one  good  reason  for  the 
change.  In  areas  where  there  Is  an 
over-lapping  of  crops  and  where  there 
is  little  stoppage  or  interruption  of  cul- 
tivating operations  on  succeeding  crops, 
there  may  be  some  reason  for  a  com- 
bined determination.  Further,  if  all 
operations  in  the  making  of  a  single 
crop  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane  followed 
the  normal  agricultural  rotation  of 
planting  and  cultivation  followed  by 
harvesting,  without  interruption,  there 
may  be  some  justification. 
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However,  such  Is  not  true  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  planting  period  or  season  foi 
a  succeeding  year's  crop  Is  normally  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall.  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  harvesting 
of  the  current  year's  crop.  There  u 
practically  a  complete  cessation  of  oper- 
ations of  any  nature  during  severa 
months,  followed  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop  planted  In  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop 
is  followed  not  long  after  by  prepara- 
tion for  planting  of  the  next  year'j 
crop.  LInder  this  order  of  work  anc 
operations,  regulated  solely  by  nature 
It  is  not  logical  or  proper  to  combin( 
determinations.  The  practice  has  existec 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  since  it; 
effective  date,  of  issuing  separate  deter- 
minations, with  the  planting  and  cul 
tivating  determination  issued  during  th( 
early  part  of  the  calendar  year  and  ap 
plicable  to  cultivating  and  planting 
operations  during  the  then  current  cal 
endar  year.  This  practice  should  b( 
continued. 

In  order  that  the  determination  ma] 
reflect  as  closely  as  possible  condition 
existing  during  the  period  of  work  af 
fected  by  the  determination,  it  is  wel 
that  the  determination  be  Issued  not  to« 
far  In  advance  of  the  period  affected! 
The  major  portion  of  the  cultivathi; 
work  in  Louisiana  Is  performed  eacl 
year  from  March  to  July.  To  combin 
the  determinations  would  mean  tha 
the  cultivating  rates  would  be  fixed  no 
later  than  October,  since  the  determlna 
tion  must  include  the  harvesting  ratee 
and  apply  primarily  and  largely  to  J 
period  commencing  the  following  Marcl 
covering  a  crop  the  revenues  fror 
which  are  not  received  until  a  perlo 
commencing  with  October  of  the  nex 
year.  It  is  difficult,  at  least,  to  antic! 
pate  economic  conditions  in  establishin 
wage  rates,  but  this  would  result  in 
difficult  situation  being  greatly  wors 
ened.  Issuing  the  cultivating  determlna 
tion  in  January  brings  the  period  t 
which  the  determination  is  largely  ap 
plicable  much  nearer  the  issue  date  c 
the  determination,  and  permits  th 
taking  of  cognizance  of  conditions  whic 
may  develop  at  any  time  prior  to  tb 
date  of  issuance  of  the  determination. 
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We  do  not  understand  that  the  pro- 
30sal  to  issue  one  determination  rather 
:han  two  carries  with  it  the  ehmination 
di  the  differential  existing  between  har- 
vesting rates  and  planting  and  culti- 
vating rates.  Certainly,  this  would  also 
be  most  objectionable.  Historically, 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
wage  determinations  issued  thereunder, 
here  has  always  been  a  difference  be- 
ween  planting  and  cultivating  wages 
and  harvesting  wages.  This  difference 
was  probably  due  in  large  measure  to 
:he  necessity  during  the  harvesting  and 
processing  season  of  paying  a  higher 
wage  in  order  to  attract  seasonal 
workers.  This  difference  has  been 
recognized  in  all  prior  wage  determina- 
tions. It  should  and  must  be  main- 
tained. This  difference  in  rates  affords 
another  reason  why  separate  determina- 
tions should  be  issued  for  the  two 
periods. 

Although  not  stated  in  the  notice  of 
hearing,  we  understand  the  Secretary  is 
onsidering  holding  future  hearings  as 
arly  as  May  of  each  year.  Such  change 
would  also  be  completely  without  rea- 
son and  very  objectionable.  If  hear- 
ings, which  provide  the  cane  grower 
with  his  only  opportunity  to  be  heard 
Dn  matters  which  so  vitally  affect  him, 
are  to  be  conducted  so  far  in  advance 
Df  the  period  during  which  the  deter- 
nminations  are  effective,  it  appears  that 
uch   hearings    will    become   meaningless. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  wage 
rate  hearings  conducted  under  the 
Sugar  Act  be  held  not  earher^  than  the 
15th  day  of  July  of  each  year,  which  is 
n  accord  with  prior  practices. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

E.  W.  McNEIL, 

Chairman   Labor   Committee 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 


JOHN   M.  WALTON,   INC. 
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(Continued  from  Page  373) 
recovery,   but   at  this   time,   at   least^   the 
extent  of  such  loss  attributable  to  trash 
cannot   be   accurately   determined. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  loss  in  re- 
covery in  recent  years  has  not  resulted 
from  trash  alone.  There  are  undoubted- 
ly other  factors.  Based  on  available 
data  and  studies  these  other  factors  ap- 
pear to  include  to  some  extent,  the 
delivery  and  processing  of  stale  cane, 
high  fiber  content  of  new  varieties  of 
cane  and  heavy  rains  during  the  grind- 
ing season.  None  of  these  can  be  eval- 
uated precisely  with  available  data. 

However,  one  fact  is  conclusive,  and 
regardless  of  its  cause  or  causes  can  be 
evaluated.  As  above  indicated,  during 
the  past  several  years  the  average  quan- 
tity of  sugar  recovered  per  ton  of  cane 
has  been  appreciably  less  than  that  re- 
covered in  prior  years,  at  comparable 
sucrose  levels,  when  the  basic  price 
relationship  between  grower  and  pro- 
cessor was  established,  and  likewise 
appreciably  less  than  the  quantities  in- 
dicated on  the  existing  commercially 
recoverable  sugar  table  now  in  use  and 
which  is  considered  normal.  From  the 
1947  crop  the  difference  under  the  fig- 
ure indicated  by  the  table  was  16.88 
pounds  per  ton  and  from  the  1946  crop 
13.77  pounds,  based  on  gross  cane  de- 
livered. 

LInder  the  fair  price  determinations 
issued  in  prior  years,  the  basic  price  is 
determined  on  sucrose  levels.  With  an 
appreciable  decrease  in  recovery  of 
sugar,  at  comparable  sucrose  levels,  the 
processor  retains  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  cane  and  the 
grower  receives  a  larger  portion  than 
during    years    of    normal    recovery. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  unani- 
mously agreed  that  an  adjustment 
should  be  made  in  the  basic  price  to 
be  established  for  the  1948  crop.  The 
amount  of  this  adjustment  was  debated 
at  length,  and  finally,  as  the  result  of 
compromise,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
basic  price  should  be  adjusted  by  multi- 
plying the  price  by  the  factor,  .9825, 
which    results    in    a    decrease    of    1.75% 
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under  the  basic  price  established  in 
prior  determinations.  This  adjustment 
Is  conditioned  on  the  recovery  of  sugar 
from  the  1948  crop  being  less  than  con- 
sidered normal,  and,  if  the  recovery 
equals  or  exceeds  the  quantity  at  this 
time  considered  normally  recoverable, 
at  corresponding  sucrose  levels,  the 
amount  of  the  adjustment  should  be 
paid  to  the   grower. 

This  agreement  and  recommendation 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  or 
as  establishing  a  proper  relationship 
under  normal  conditions.  Further,  the 
amount  of  this  adjusting  factor  Is  not 
based  on  any  formula  or  computation 
of  .figures. 

III.    Recommendations 

On  behalf  of  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee,  I,  therefore,  now  recom- 
mend that  the  determination  of  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  1948  crop  of 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  be  similar  to  the 
1947  determination,  with  the  following 
modifications    and    amendments: 

1.  That  paragraph  (a)  of  the  Deter- 
mination entitled  "Basic  Price"  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  following  clause: 

"Subject  to  the  adjustment  herein- 
after  provided   in   paragraph    (b)". 

2.  That  Imm.ediately  following  para- 
graph (a),  there  be  added  a  new  para- 
graph (b)  to  read  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  basic  price  hereinabove  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (a),  including 
the  reductions  and  increases  contained 
In  sub-paragraph  (i)  and  (II)  shall 
be  adjusted  by  multiplying  the  price 
by  the  factor  .9825". 

3.  That  there  be  added  a  new  para- 
graph to  the  Determination  to  read 
substantially    as    follows: 

"If  from  the  1948  crop  of  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane,  delivered  by  all 
Louisiana    producers,    the    state    aver- 
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age  number  of  pounds  of  96°  raw 
sugar  recovered  per  ton  of  sugar 
cane,  excluding  the  weight  of  trash, 
in  excess  of  3%,  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  pounds  of  such 
sugar  recoverable  therefrom,  at  cor- 
responding sucrose  levels,  according 
to  the  commercially  recoverable  sugar 
table  hereinafter  set  out,  there  shall 
be  an  additional  payment  per  ton  of 
standard  sugar  cane  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  basic  price  set 
out  in  paragraph  (a)  adjusted  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (b),  and  the  basic 
price  without  such  adjustment.  The 
commercially  recoverable  sugar  table 
above  referred  to  is   as   follows: 


%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

Normal  Juice 

per  ton  Cane 

7.0 

.744 

7.5 

.825 

8.0          : 

■  .906 

8.5 

.990 

9.0 

1.074 

9.5 

1.174 

10.0 

1.273 

10.5 

1.362 

11.0 

1.450   ^ 

11.5 

1.529 

12.0 

1.607 

12.5 

1.687 

13.0 

1.767 

13.5 

1.849 

14.0 

1.930 

14.5 

2.013 

15.0 

2.095 

15.5 

2.179 

16.0 

2.262 

16.5 

2.347 

17.0 

2.431 

17.5 

2.517 

18.0 

2.603 

• — Intervening    Points 

in    Proportion 

4.  That  under  that  portion  of  the 
Determination  entitled  "General",  there 
be  added  a  new  provision  to  read  sub- 
stantially  as   follow^: 

"From  each  ton  of  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  accepted  for  processing  the  trash 
content  of  which  is  in  excess  of  3% 
of  the  gross  weight  thereof,  a  deduc- 
tion of  all  such  excess  shall  be  made." 

5.  That  the  pricing  period  to  be  used 
In  determining  season  average  price  for 
the    1948    crop    be    comparable    to    the 
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period  as  provided  in  the  1947  deter- 
mination; that  is,  beginning  with  Octo- 
ber 8,  1948  (or  the  Friday  within  the 
first  marketing  week  of  actual  trading) 
and  ending  January  31,   1949. 

The  commercially  recoverable  sugar 
Lable  set  out  in  recommendation  No.  3 
above,  is  a  table  prepared  by  first  ar- 
riving at  the  yield  or  recovery  figure 
:orresponding  to  each  value  of  sucrose 
per  cent  in  normal  juice  for  each  of  the 
three  years  1933,  1936  and  1937,  which 
^ears  are  considered  normal,  and  then 
averaging  these  figures  for  the  three- 
year  period.  The  actual  recovery  or 
l^ield  of  sugar  for  each  year  since  1937 
bp  until  the  past  three  or  four  years 
pas  been  almost  identical  with  the  ap- 
plicable figure  contained  in  the  above 
cable,  at  corresponding  sucrose   levels. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommenda- 
tions, the  committee  specifically  re- 
quests that  all  provisions  of  the  1948 
Determination  be  written  In  full,  rather 
han  being  Incorporated  therein  by 
eference  to  a  determination  issued  In  a 
Drior  year. 

We  cannot  close  this  presentation  of 
)ur  views  and  recommendations  without 
pointing  out  with  all  of  the  force  and 
/Igor  at  our  command  the  condition 
vhich  today  makes  it  so  difficult  for 
he  growers  and  processors  to  arrive  at 
my  agreement  as  to  a  division  of  the 
/alue  of  a  ton  of  sugar  cane.  This  con- 
iitlon  is  that  with  the  present  price  of 
lugar  so  low,  when  compared  with  the 
)rice  of  other  commodities,  with  oper- 
iting  costs  and  with  the  cost  of  living, 
leither  grower  nor  processor,  regardless 
)f  the  division,  can  receive  a  fair  re- 
urn.  Any  adjustment  In  the  price  of 
ugar  cane  merely  assist  In  a  limited 
vay  the  party  who  appears  to  be  in 
he  more  unfortunate  position  of  the 
wo. 

Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
lirects  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
naking  his  estimate  of  consumption  re- 
quirements, to  take  into  consideration, 
IS  one  of  the  factors,  the  maintenance 
f  the  same  relationship  between  the 
)rlce  at  wholesale  for  refined  sugar  and 
he  general  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
states,    as    reflected    by    the    Consumer 


Price  Index,  which  existed  during  1947 
prior  to  the  termination  of  price  con- 
trol. This  was  the  first  ten  months  of 
1947. 

It  is  our  understanding,  the  average 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  period 
provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  was  157.81 
and  the  average  wholesale  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  was  8.267  cents  per  pound. 
The  Index  for  May  1948  Is  170.5.  The 
Index  Is  undoubtedly  higher  today.  If 
the  relationship  provided  in  the  Sugar 
Act  were  maintained,  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar,  based  on  the  May  Index, 
would  be  8.93  cents  per  pound,  which 
is  1.18  cents  per  pound  more  than  the 
actual  price  of  7.75   cents. 

Applying  a  differential  of  from  about 
2  cents  to  about  2.15  cents  per  pound 
between  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  today  should  be 
from  6.78  cents  to  6.92  cents  per  pound. 
Instead  of  today's  actual  price  of  5.75 
cents  for  raw  sugar. 

After  war  time  controls  were  lifted 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  sharply 
Increased.  At  the  same  time  the  price 
of  sugar  sharply  decreased.  Although 
there  has  been  some  little  recovery  in 
the  price  of  sugar  in  recent  weeks,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  Is  today  57  points,, 
or  more  than  one-half  cent  per  pound 
less  than  the  price  at  the  time  controls 
were  lifted. 

We  are  advised,  as  a  result  of  higher 
production  costs  and  lower  sugar  price, 
sugar  beet  acreage  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  shows  a  decrease  of  14% 
under  last  year.  In  some  states  the 
decrease  exceeds  30%.  No  such  adjust- 
ments are  possible,  In  the  sugar  cane 
area.  We  are  therefore  faced  with 
serious   losses. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  twice 
reducing    the    estimate    of    consumption 
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requirements  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
proper  and  legal  direction.  However, 
today's  sugar  market  indicates  conclu- 
sively that  additional  adjustments  are 
required  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  The  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  set  the  standard  or 
relationship  to  be  maintained.  Further, 
it  places  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  stand- 
ard or  relationship  contemplated  by  the 
law  is  maintained.  We  do  not  ask  any 
advantage  over  others.  We  merely  ask 
for  some  semblance  of  equality,  and  in 
all  fairness  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture exercise  the  legal  prerogatives 
of  his  office  to  remedy  a  distressing 
and  inequitable  situation  and  carry  out 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  mandate 
of  Congress.  Based  on  his  past  actions, 
which  have  proven  beneficial,  we  be- 
lieve he  will  do  so. 

Respectfullv  submitted: 

W.  F.  GILES, 

Chairman 

Louisiana   Grower-Processor 
Committee 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  371) 

things  might  not  happen.  As  it  turned 
out,  officials  fortunately  did  not  take 
the  advice  and  set  an  8,500,000  ton 
quota.  But  they  started  on  the  high 
side  with  7,800,000  tons.  It  is  history 
now  that  this  quota  had  to  be  reduced 
twice  to  7,000,000  tons  to  prevent  the 
market  from  dropping  through  the 
bulkhead.  Officials  must  be  as  cautious 
in  curbing  severe  declines,  as  in  guid 
ing  against  a  run-away  market,  for  the 
Sugar  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  "shall  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry"  and 
"shall  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
lationship between  price  for  refined 
sue^ar  and  the  general  cost  of  living  *  ^ 
prior  to  the  termination  of  price  con- 
trol of  sugar."  (Price  controls  are  still 
in  operation  in  a  limited  way  through 
the   beet   support   program). 

Squeeze  Not  In  Sight 

Now  because  of  the   modest   price   re- 
covery,   officials    are    being    advised    tc 
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increase  quotas  on  the  basis  tliat  a 
''squeeze"  in  raw  sugar  might  develop 
later  this  year.  Available  figures  do  not 
indicate  the  prospect  of  a   squeeze. 

In  the  first  place  from  the  record 
distribution  in  the  last  half  of  last  year, 
it  is  estimated  than  200,000  tons  more 
than  normal  were  consumed  from  in- 
visibles this  year.  Second,  at  the  start 
of  the  year,  refiners  had  raw  and  re- 
fined stocks  of  632,000  tons.  With  one 
exception,  that  was  more  than  they  had 
in  over  a  decade,  and  compares  with 
an  average  of  490,000  tons  for  the  pre- 
war years  (1935-39).  Just  by  cutting 
back  this  stock  at  the  year-end  to 
"normal"  nearly  150,000  tons  more 
could  be  made  available  for  distribu- 
tion. Third,  and  this  is  a  point  that  is 
being  overlooked,  refiners,  as  in  the 
pre-war  years  could  reduce  their  ''quo- 
ta" year-end  stock  another  100,000  tons 
by  replacing  with  100,000  tons  of  "ex- 
cess quota"  sugar  which  could  be 
melted  and  bonded  for  distribution  on 
January  1,  1949.  Sugar  distribution, 
thus,  could  rise  to  7,250,000  tons  this 
I  year  and  sugar  use  to  7,450,000  tons, 
and  no  additional  raw  supplies  would 
be  required.  Distribution  last  year  was 
7,485,276  tons. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
sugar  distribution  totaled  3,250,000  tons 
or  46y2  percent  of  the  7,000,000  tons 
quota.  In  the  last  half,  distribution 
would  have  to  amount  to  3,751,000  tons 
or  53^  percent.  Weekly,  that  is  an 
average  of  144,000  tons  against  125,000 
in  the  first  half.  The  seasonal  factor 
has  pushed  the  rate  up  to  better  than 
175,000  tons  currently  but  the  last 
quarter  rate  is  considerably  less  and  in 
December  deliveries  fall  off  sharply. 

Refiners'  Stock 

To  view  supphes  from  another  angle, 
this  is  the  outlook: 


THOMSON 
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Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


Raw  sugar  available  to  the  retiners 
from  offshore  areas  amounts  to  4,208,- 
353  tons  for  the  year.  Entered  in  the 
first  half  were  2,155,879  tons. 

On  July  1,  refiners  had  raw  stocks  of 
316,000  tons.  They  have  a  balance  to 
come  of  2,052,000  tons  from  the  off- 
shore areas  and  200,000  tons  from 
mainland  cane  areas,  or  a  total  of 
2,568,000  tons  available.  That  should 
be  enough  unless  something  untoward 
develops. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sees 
fit  to  take  advice,  it  will  ignore  de- 
mands from  Senators  and  others  who, 
although  their  motives  are  unques- 
tioned, lack  the  seasoned  views  of 
market  analysis.  They  will  do  much 
better  to  listen  to  the  analysts,  watch 
the  weather  from  now  till  October  and 
note  its  effect  on  demand.  Then  will  be 
time  enough  to  lift  quotas  if  a  change 
is  indicated  or  to  re-allocate  Hawaiian 
sugar  supplies,  making  them  available 
to  refiners  on  the  east  coast  and  pre- 
venting any  possible  dislocation  in  sup- 
plies. 

If  the  Department  gets  itchy  or 
touchy  when  criticized  and  seeks  to 
appease  the  critics  with  a  quota  in- 
crease before  then,  the  sugar  market 
may  well  take  another  war  to  halt. 
With  the  present  allotment  of  7,000,000 
tons,  the  market  will  have  a  hard 
enough  time  standing  on  its  feet. 


St.  Charles  Parish  Field  Tour 
August,  20th. 

The  farmers  of  St.  Charles  Parish  will 
hold  a  Field  Tour  on  August  20th  to 
inspect  the  sugarcane  and  corn  fields 
in  that  Parish.  The  tour  will  begin  at 
1:30  P.M.  at  Luling,  Louisiana,  and  is 
scheduled  to  end  about  4  P.M.  at  Kil- 
lona.  Cane  and  corn  demonstrations 
will  be  observed  on  the  farms  of  E.  A. 
Dufresne,  Joseph  Champagne,  the 
Waterford  Plantation,  and  the  Lande- 
che   Brothers'  properties. 

The  tour  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr.,  county 
agent  of  St.  Charles  Parish.  Everybody 
is  welcome. 
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WOOLERy  JUNIOR  WEED  BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  '*A.**  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  turn, 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-away  burning.  When  so  mounted  the  burn- 
er unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  lower 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  shows  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  with  a  special 
burner    head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dense, 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  aver- 
age conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  which 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  the 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to  15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  same 
speed   consumes    13   gallons   of    fuel   oil;    at   5c  per  gallon  the  cost  w^ould  be  65c. 

Representative  in   Louisiana,  WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  New  Orleans  9,   La. 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


The  Sugar  Branch,  USDA,  has  in- 
augurated the  publication  entitled 
"SUGAR  REPORTS".  The  contents  of 
the  first  anci  second  issues  present  in 
brief  and  concise  form  discussions  of 
most  subjects  with  which  the  Sugar 
Branch  is  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act.  This  publication 
contains  a  great  many  statistical  tables 
and  charts  of  interest  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  it  certainly  should  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  files  and  li- 
braries  of   any  sugar  office. 

We  present  excerpts  from  "SUGAR 
REPORTS"  covering  1948  sugar  prices 
and  sugar  acreages  as  samples  of  the 
discussions  and  information  included  in 
this   new  publication. 

1948  Sugar  Prices 

June  produced  the  year's  heaviest 
monthly  distribution  of  sugar  and  the 
first  advance  of  the  year  in  refined 
sugar  prices.  Distribution  by  primary 
distributors  for  June  was  over  800,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  price 
advance  coming  at  the  end  of  June 
brought  wholesale  prices  for  refined 
cane  sugar  back  to  the  ^7.75  level 
which  prevailed  from  February  9  to 
May  13.  Wholesale  prices  were  still  65 
cents  under  the  prices  which  prevailed 
in  early  January.  Index  numbers  of 
wholesale  sugar  prices  based  on  1935-39 
averages  were  below  those  of  sugar  at 
retail  and  the  indexes  for  prices  of  all 
foods  and  of  prices  paid  and  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers,  and  farm  wage  rates. 
Retail  prices  on  June  15  were  at  an 
average  9.2  cent  level,  1/5  cent  less 
than  In  March  and  April  and  7/10  of  a 
cent  lower  than  In  January  1948.  The 
indexes    of    growers'    estimated    Income 


from  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  during 
the  first  part  of  the  year  indicated 
lower  returns  than  for   1947. 

On  July  12,  announcement  was  made 
of  the  proration  of  an  additional  175,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar 
quota  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  This 
proration  was  made  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Hawaii  would  not  be  able, 
by  75,000  tons,  to  market  its  quota  and 
that  marketings  from  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  could  be  expected  to  fall 
100,000  tons  short  of  its  current  quota. 
Heavy  trading  m  the  No.  5  (domestic) 
futures  contract  occurred  during  the 
week  ended  July  16  and  prices  declined 
6  to  13  points.  World  contract  futures 
during  the  same  week  rose  1  to  3 
points. 

Temporary  shortages  of  sugar  existed 
in  some  eastern  areas  of  the  country 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  refineries 
had  been  closed  because  of  labor  dif- 
ficulties. With  three  east  coast  refin- 
eries closed  by  strikes  for  over  3 
months,  supplies  of  refined  sugar  In 
the  respective  trade  areas  became  quite 
depleted.  Recently,  however,  these  re- 
fineries reopened,  although  one  con- 
tinues to  experience  some  labor  diffi- 
culties. Inability  of  consumers  to  find 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  sugar  they 
want  probably  will  disappear  as  soon 
as  distribution  pipelines  In  these  sev- 
eral areas  become  filled  again. 

With  the  recent  recovery  of  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  In  wholesale  prices  of 
refined  sugar,  most  refiners  and  beet 
processors  took  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery within  30  days  at  the  previous 
lower  prices.  Average  retail  prices,  ac- 
( Continued  on  page  395) 
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RESUME  OF  RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE 

VARIETY  TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1947 

By  George  Arceneaux,  Senior  Agronomist,  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Assistant  Agronomist, 

and  Louis  C.  Mayeux,  Jr.,  Assistant  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant 

Investigations,    Bureau    of    Plant    Industry,    Soils,     and    Agricultural 

Engineering,   Agricultural  Research  Administration,    United   States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


Field  trials  of  sugarcane  varieties  were 
conducted  during  1947  as  per  plans 
followed  In  previous  years.  Important 
commercial  varieties  and  promising  un- 
released  seedlings  were  tested  at  8 
stations  covering  representative  assort- 
ment of  Louisiana  soils  on  which  sugar- 
cane is  grown. 

Weather  Conditions 

Weather  conditions  under  which  the 
1947  crop  was  produced  and  harvested 
were  among  the  worst  in  many  years. 
Abnormally  low  temperatures  during 
February  and  March  tended  greatly  to 
delay  growth.  Rainfall  during  the  period 
June  to  September,  inclusive,  was  criti- 
cally low.  Normal  rainfall  expectancy 
over  that  period  for  the  various  test 
stations  ranges  from  23.19  to  29.40 
inches  depending  on  the  locality.  Total 
for  the  4  months  in  1947  as  reported 
from  these  stations  ranged  from  11.03 
inches  at  Erath  to  23.00  Inches  at 
Clovelly  and  averaged  approximately 
68%  of  normal:  Frequent  rains  during 
October,  November  and  December 
greatly  Interfered  with  harvest  oper- 
ations. During  that  period  a  total  rain- 
fall of  26.19  inches  was  recorded  at  the 
Houma  Station  as  compared  with  a 
normal  expectancy  of  12.64  inches.  More 
or  less  similar  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  the  District. 

Due  to  abnormally  low  temperatures 
during  February  and  March  and  to 
abnormal  drouth  conditions  during  the 
1947  growing  season,  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  were  far  below  averages 
maintained  in  previous  years.  Also, 
varieties  of  ordinarily  better-than- 
average  vigor  such  as  Co.  290,  C.P. 
34/120  and  C.P.  29/116  did  not  show 
their  customary  superiority  In  yield  of 
cane  over  the  less  productive  ones. 
This  was  especially  true  of  C.P.  34/120. 
Lack   of   sufficient    moisture    during   the 


growing  season  could  have  contributed 
materially  toward  lessening  the  differ- 
ence In  field  performance  between  high 
and  low  yielding  varieties  and  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  under  m.ore  nearly  normal 
conditions  something  like  previously 
maintained  yield  relationships  might  be 
restored.  As  shown  In  a  previous  re-, 
port,  however,  relative  yields  from  Co. 
290  and  certain  other  varieties  have 
tended  definitely  downward  during  re- 
cent years  and  this  factor  may  have 
contributed  materially  toward  the  ob- 
served change  In  yield  relationship. 

Tests  on  Light  Soils 
C.P.  34/120 

In  the  report  summarizing  results  of 
sugarcane  variety  tests  during  1946,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  C.P.  34/120  had 
given  evidence  of  a  decline  in  yield  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  competitive 
varieties.  Results  obtained  during  1947 
tend  to  support  this  observation.  In  the 
average  of  plant  cane,  first  and  second 
stubble  tests,  C.P.  34/120  was  more 
than  200  pounds  below  C.P.  29/120  in 
Indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  This 
is  a  position  far  below  that  maintained 
by  C.P.  34/120  prior  to  1946,  and  while 
the  evidence  at  this  time  does  not 
justify  widespread  condemnation  of  the 
variety  it  is  felt  that  continued  caution 
Is  definitely  Indicated.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  future  plantings  of  C.P. 
34/120  be  confined  to  the  month  of 
August  wherever  summer  planting  has 
proved  satisfactory.  The  planting  of  it 
later  than  November  1  should  by  all 
means  be  avoided  because  of  danger  of 
stand  failure  from  red  rot. 

C.P.  36/105 

Results  obtained  with  C.P.  36/105  In 
tests  during  1947  were  extremely  favor- 
able.    In    the    average    of    plant    cane, 
(Continued  on  page  396) 
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STUDIES  OF  SOME  PRACTICAL  MEANS  OF  INCREASING 

THE  GERMINATION  RATE  OF  SUGARCANE 

UNDER  LOUISIANA  CONDITIONS 

By    George   Arceneaux,    Senior   Agronomist,    Division    of    Sugar    Plant    Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agrictdtural  Engineeri7ig, 
Agricultural   Research   Administration,    United   States    Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 
(Abstract  of  Report  to  Contact  Committee  of 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League) 


In  Louisiana  it  is  customary  to  plant 
sugarcane  at  the  rate  of  two  "running 
stalks"  and  a  slight  lap.  The  actual 
iveight  of  seed  cane  per  acre  commonly 
ranges  from  2  to  3^  tons,  trash  free, 
depending  on  stalk  diameter.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  less  than  30  per- 
:ent  of  the  viable  eyes  will  germinate, 
thus  suggesting  the  possibility  of  im- 
portant savings  from  improvements  in 
planting  procedure  to  Increase  the  rate 
Df   germination. 

In  seeding  a  field  of  sugarcane  the 
first  consideration  is  to  secure  the  ger- 
itnination  of  mother  shoots  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  so  distributed  that  ad- 
v^antageous  placement  of  the  optimum 
number  of  stalks  may  be  secured 
through  suckering.  Essentially  this 
means  the  avoidance  of  long  gaps. 
Under  Louisiana  conditions  and  in 
other  temperate-zone  regions,  where  the 
production  of  a  sugarcane  crop  is 
largely  a  race  against  time,  there  is  the 
additional  requirements  that  the  total 
:omplement  of  shoots  be  established  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  In  the 
spring  to  Insure  maximum  growth  and 
sugar  content. 

Date  of  Planting  Tests 

Studies  of  time  of  planting  during 
recent  years  have  shown  that  a  marked 
increase  in  rate  of  germination  may  be 
obtained  by  planting-  well  in  advance 
of  the  customary  fall  period.  Planting 
during  early  August  commonly  gives 
From  40  to  50  percent  germination.  This 
practice  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  many  suckers  established  prior  to 
winter  are  ready  to  resume  growth  In 
the  early  spring.  Therefore  average 
age  of  the  crop  at  harvest  is  older  than 
in  the  case  of  fall-planted  cane.  This 
difference    is    ordinarily    reflected    in    a 


marked  advantage  in  sucrose  content  In 
favor  of  the  early  planted  cane.  In  ex- 
tensive tests  conducted  at  the  Houma 
Station  during  the  past  16  years  the 
plant  cane  crop  from  early  August 
planting  has  averaged  approximately  14 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  higher 
than  obtained  from  early  October 
planting. 

Establishing  a  plant  cane  crop  under 
Louisiana  conditions  Is  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  problem  of  overwintering 
the  young  plants.  The  shoots  should 
not  only  survive  the  winter  in  the 
largest  possible  numbers  but  in  addi- 
tion should  be  ready  to  resume  vig- 
orous growth  at  the  onset  of  spring. 
Results  of  studies  have  shown  that 
winter  survival  and  prompt  resumption 
of  vigorous  growth  In  the  spring  are 
both  favored  by  plentiful  supplies  of 
stored  nutrients  in  seed  pieces  and  In 
surviving  tissues  of  young  plants. 
Germination  and  early  growth  of  sugar- 
cane Is  accompanied  by  a  heavy  with- 
drawal of  stored  nutrients  from  seed 
pieces.  In  the  case  of  sugarcane  planted 
during  early  August  the  Brix  and  pur- 
ity of  the  juice  In  seed  pieces  reach 
their  lowest  values  about  the  middle  of 
September  following  which  there  Is  a 
gradual  rise  In  Brix  and  purity  until 
the  leaves  and  exposed  stem  growth 
are  killed  back  by  a  freeze.  Ordinarily, 
Brix  and  percent  sucrose  reach  fairly 
high  levels  before  winter.  In  addition, 
protected  new  tissues  surviving  the 
winter  supply  the  spring  growth  with 
plentiful    quantities    of    stored    nutrients. 

In  the  case  of  plantings  made  during 
October  or  November  the  seed  cane 
ordinarily  shows  a  relatively  high  con- 
centration of  nutrients  to  begin  with, 
(Continued    on    page    393) 
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1948  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 


PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 
ADA4INISTRATI0N 

(Sugar  Branch) 
Part  802 — Sugar  Determinations 
Proportionate    Shares   for   Farms   in 
Domestic     Beet,     Mainland     Cane, 
Hawaiian,   and  Virgin   Island   Sugar 
Producing     Areas     for     1948     Crop 
Pursuant  to  the   provisions   of   section 
302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1948,  the  fol- 
lowing   determination    is    hereby    issued: 
802.3    Proportionate   shares    for   farms 
in    the    domestic    beet,    Mainland    cane, 
Hawaiian   and  Virgin   Islands   areas    (a) 
Farm    proportionate    shares.     The    pro- 
portionate  share   for   the    1948   crop   for 
each  farm  shall  be  as   follows: 

(1)  In  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area, 
the  number  of  acres  of  sugar  beets 
planted  thereon  for  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  to  be  marketed  (or  pro- 
cessed by  the  producer)  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  during  the 
1948   crop   season; 

(2)  In  the  Mainland  cane  sugar  area, 
the  number  of  acres  planted  thereon 
for  the  production  of  sugarcane  to  be 
marketed  (or  processed  by  the  pro- 
ducer) for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  during  the  1948  crop 
season; 

(3)  In  Hawaii,  the  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  commercially  recoverable 
from  sugarcane  grown  thereon  and 
marketed  (or  processed  by  the  pro- 
ducer) for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  during  the  calendar  year 
1948;  and 

(4)  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  commercially  re- 
coverable from  sugarcane  grown  there- 
on and  marketed  (or  processed  by  the 
producer)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  during  the  1948  crop 
season. 

(b)  Share  tenant,  share  cropper  and 
adherent  planter  protection.  Notwith- 
standing the  establishment  of  a  propor- 
tionate share  for  any  farm  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  eligibility  for 
payment  of  any  producer  of  sugarcane 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 


(1)  That  the  number  of  share  ten- 
ants, share  croppers  or  adherent 
planters  on  any  sugarcane  farm  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  number  on 
such  farm  during  the  previous  crop 
year,  unless  such  reduction  is  approved 
by  the  respective  State  or  Insular  rep- 
resentative of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration;   and 

(2)  That  such  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or  crop 
ping  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
verting to  himself  or  other  producer  any 
payment  to  which  share  tenants,  share 
croppers  or  adherent  planters  would 
be  entitled  if  their  leasing  or  cropping 
agreements  for  the  previous  crop  year 
were  in  effect. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

Requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Sec- 
tion 302  of  the  act  provides  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  with  respect  to  which 
payment  may  be  made  shall  be  the 
amount  of  sugar  (raw  value)  commer- 
cially recoverable  from  the  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  grown  on  a  farm  and 
marketed  (or  processed)  for  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portionate share  established  for  the 
farm.  Such  proportionate  share  shall 
be  the  farm's  share  of  the  quantity  oi 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  required  to 
be  processed  to  enable  the  producing 
area  to  meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a 
normal  carry-over  inventory)  estimated 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop 
normally  would  be   marketed. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  Secre 
tary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  pro 
tect  the  interests  of  producers  who  are 
share  tenants,  adherent  planters  or 
share  croppers. 

Situation  in  the  various  domestic 
sugar  areas.  In  the  beet  sugar  area, 
sugar  from  each  crop  is  normally  mar 
keted  during  two  calendar  years,  with 
larger  marketings  In  the  year  following 
the  beginning  of  harvest.  Thus,  the 
carry-over   from   any   crop    Into  the   fol 

(Continued  on  page  392) 
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iWr.  Jfrank  Heon  IParker  Bies 


Mr.  Frank  Leon  Barker,  Executive 
Committee  member  and  Secretary  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  died 
Dn  August  23d  at  his  home  on  Clo- 
tilda plantation  in  Lafourche  Parish 
after  an  illness  of  about  four  months. 
In  the  set  of  resolutions  published  be- 
llow the  sentiments  of  his  associates  on 
the  League's  Executive  Committee  are 
expressed  and  their  grief  at  his  un- 
timely death  at  57  is  set  forth.  There 
is  no  need  to  repeat  them   here. 

As  all  other  men,  Mr.  Barker  had 
his  part  to  play  in  this  life  and  he 
played  it  well.  He  had  his  duties  to 
perform  and  he  performed  them  con- 
scientiously. He  had  his  obligations  to- 
ward his  fellow  men  to  discharge  and 
he  discharged  them  cheerfully.  He  had 
his  blessings  to  enjoy  and  he  enjoyed 
them  happily.  He  had  his  sufferings  to 
endure  and  he  endured  them  coura- 
geously. He  had  his  God  to  worship 
and  he  worshipped  Him  humbly.  His 
friends  were  legion  and  his  death  has 
saddened  them. 

Aiore  than  this  cannot  be  said  of  any 
man. 


RESOLUTION 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
at  their  regular  monthly  meeting  held 
August  25th,   1948. 

WHEREAS— On  Monday,  August 
23d,  1948,  death  took  from  among  us 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker  who  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  as  well  as  the  League's  Secretary 
and  its  former  Treasurer  for  many 
years,   and 

WHEREAS— Mr.  Barker  served  ac- 
tively on  the  League's  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  was   an  officer  of  the 


League  in  various  capacities  during  all 
of  that  time,  being  Treasurer  for  no 
less  than  twenty  years^  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  almost  26 
years  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee   for   25    years,    and 

WHEREAS — He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability  who  showed  determina- 
tion and  courage  and  persistence  in 
championing  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  a  man  who  exercised  great 
influence  in  shaping  the  League's  poli- 
cies and  the  course  of  its  affairs  and 
thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prestige  of  the  organization  during 
his   long  connection   with   it   and 

WHEREAS— Mr.  Barker  liberally 
donated  his  valuable  time  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  League's  affairs 
and  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
the  League's  members  in  this  respect, 
responding  always  willingly  when  his 
presence  would  further  some  purpose 
beneficial  to  the  sugar  industry  of  Lou- 
isiana and  often  doing  so  at  a  serious 
personal    inconvenience    and 

WHEREAS— For  all  these  things, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion we  all  admired  and  respected  him 
and  held  him  in  high  and  affectionate 
regard  and  appreciated  keenly  the  value 
of  his  generous  sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  there- 
fore  be   it 

RESOLVED — That  we  now  publicly 
declare,  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana,  the  deep  indebtedness  of 
that  industry  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker 
whose  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  57 
has  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  ablest, 
strongest,  most  competent  and  most 
successful    defenders    and    be    it    further 

RESOLVED— That  a  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolutions;  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  organization 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family 
with  a  suitable  letter  of  transmission 
in  which  we  shall  express  our  sympathy 
for  them  in  their  great  and  irreparable 
loss. 
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lowing  calendar  year  may  be  a  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  the  crop  and 
still  not  be  regarded  as  excessive  when 
compared  with  the  quota  for  the  calen- 
dar year  ahead.  The  January  1,  1949 
^'effective"  inventory  for  the  beet  sugar 
area  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
1948  crop  and  the  quantity  of  that  crop 
which  is  marketed  in  1948.  (The  term 
"effective  inventory"  as  used  herein, 
means  the  actual  carry-over  of  sugar 
on  January  1,  plus  the  estimated  quan- 
tity of  sugar  to  be  produced  after 
January  1  from  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.)  The  January  1,  1948, 
effective  inventory  was  about  1,500,000 
tons.  The  1948  quota  of  1,847,738  tons 
will  thus  permit  the  marketing  of  about 
350,000  tons  of  new  crop  sugar  in 
1948.  The  March  19  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on 
"Prospective  Plantings  for  1948"  indi- 
cated that  farmers  intended  to  plant  a 
6.6  percent  smaller  acreage  to  sugar 
beets  in  1948  than  they  did  in  1947, 
and  that  if  10-year  (1937-46)  average 
yields  per  acre  are  obtained  in  1948 
the  production  of  sugar  beets  will  be 
12.2  percent  less  than  that  of  1947. 
Current  industry  reports  indicate  that 
actual  plantings  probably  are  even 
smaller  than  estimated  earlier.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  production  of 
beet  sugar  from  the  1948  crop  will  be 
considerably  less  than  last  year's  crop 
of  1,883,000  short  tons,  and  also  well 
below  the  base  quota  of  1,800,000  tons 
provided  in  the  Sugar  Act.  Since  the 
Industry  is  permitted  to  market  350,- 
000  tons  of  1948  crop  sugar  prior  to 
January  1,  1948,  it  Is  evident  that  Its 
carry-over  as  of  that  date  will  not  be 
excessive  in  comparison  with  such  base 
quota. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  beet  sugar  area, 
sugar  from  each  Mainland  cane  crop  is 
normally  marketed  In  two  calendar 
years.  However,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  crop  is  marketed  in  the  year  In 
which  harvesting  begins.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  January  1,  1949  In- 
ventory at  this  time  since  It  Is  too  early 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 


growing  crop.  Since  the  effective  in- 
ventory for  the  area  on  January  1,  1948 
was  only  about  170,000  tons  and  the 
1948  quota  is  currently  established  at 
513,260  tons,  a  total  of  more  than  340, 
000  tons  of  1948-crop  sugar  could  be 
marketed  prior  to  January  1,  1949,  If 
available.  Even  if  1948-crop  production 
In  this  area  equalled  the  highest  pro- 
duction of  record  (583,000  tons)  the 
carry-over  Into  1949  would  not  be  ex- 
cessive In  comparison  to  the  statutory 
base  quota  of  500,000  tons. 

In  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
sugar  extracted  from  sugarcane  crops  is 
normally  marketed  in  the  year  In  which 
It  Is  produced,  with  comparatively  small! 
amounts  carried  over  for  marketing  In 
the  following  year. 

Stocks  of  sugar  In  Hawaii  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  January  1,  1948,  were 
negligible  and  production  in  1948  Is 
estimated  at  less  than  the  quotas  fixed 
by  the  act.  Consequently,  no  limita- 
tion on  1948-crop  production  Is  required 
in  these  areas. 

Protection  to  share  tenants,  share 
croppers  and  adherent  planters.  The 
protection  to  share  tenants,  share 
croppers  and  adherent  planters  provided 
for  in  this  determination  Is  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  that  contained  In  pre- 
vious determinations.  While  the  word- 
ing of  such  determinations  for  the 
respective  sugarcane  areas  varied  some- 
what, there  was  no  substantial  differ- 
ence In  the  protection  provided. 
Accordingly,  uniform  provisions  have 
been  made  applicable  to  such  areas. 
As  heretofore,  the  provisions  are  not 
made  applicable  to  the  beet  sugar  area 
where  similar  protection  cannot  be 
accorded  practicably,  because  sugar 
beets  grown  on  the  average  farm  con- 
stitute not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  acreage  of  all  crops. 

Conclusion.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, I  hereby  find  and  conclude  that 
the  foregoing  determination,  which  per- 
mits unlimited  production  and  market- 
ing from  the  Indicated  sugar  beet  and 
sugarcane  crops,  and  provides  protec- 
tion to  share  tenants,  share  croppers 
and  adherent  planters   In  the  sugarcane 
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areas,    will    effectuate    the    purposes    of 
jection   302   of   the    Sugar   Act   of    1948. 
Issued  this    13th  day  of  July   1948. 
I.  W.  DUGGAN, 
Acting  Secretary 


DISPLACED  PERSONS 

New   Farm   Labor   Source 

Officials  of  the  resettlement  program 
or  more  than  200,000  Displaced  Per- 
J5ons  or  war  refugees  in  Europe,  point 
Dut  that  the  project  of  permitting  their 
jntry  into  this  country  under  recent 
Congressional  legislation,  offers  planters 
in  excellent  source  of  dependable  labor. 
\  large  percentage  of  these  homeless 
■efugees  have  agricultural  experience  or 
:)ackground  and  are  desirous  of  settling 
in  the  land.  Also  available  among 
hem  are  skilled  workers  in  various 
:rafts,  i.e.  agricultural  workers,  machin- 
sts,  auto  and  tractor  mechanics,  car- 
penters, cooks,  domestics,  etc. 

Program  officials  stress  the  fact  that 
dl  of  these  Displaced  Persons  have  been 
:ompletely  screened  for  desirability  and 
lependability  and  have  been  examined 
or  physical  condition,  under  American 
iirection. 

Planters,  business  firms  or  individuals 
iesiring  to  obtain  services  of  individual 
Displaced  Persons  or  Families,  must  file 
ormal  application,  pledge  to  provide 
hem  with  work,  assure  them  housing, 
md  pay  prevailing  wages.  Transporta- 
ion  from  Europe  to  United  States  Port 
)f  Entry  (New^  Orleans  for  the  South) 
defrayed  by  International  Refugee 
Organization,  and  applicants  pay  only 
nland  transportation  which  will  be  low 
)ecause  of  proximity  to  this   port. 

Interested  operators,  farmers  or  in- 
lividuals  may  contact  the  nearest 
atholic  pastor,  Protestant  minister  or 
fewish  Rabbi,  or  the  nearest  of  the 
oUowing  Catholic  Displaced  Persons 
Diocesan  chairmen:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Nm.  J.  Castel,  2630  Pine  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  H.  J. 
^erschen,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Rayne, 
^a.,  or  Reverend  Joseph  Gremlllion, 
)t.  Patrick's  Church,  Lake  Providence, 
Louisiana. 


STUDIES 

(Continued  from  page  389) 
and  the  limited  growth  prior  to  winter 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  lower  the  supplies 
to  critical  levels.  There  is  the  disadvan- 
tage, however,  that  most  of  the  sucker- 
ing  must  be  done  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  with  resulting 
lowering  of  the  average  age  of  stalks 
at  harvest  in  comparison  with  August 
planting. 

Early  September  plantings  ordinarily 
gives  a  relatively  high  rate  of  germina- 
tion and  permits  extensive  suckering 
before  winter.  However  it  does  not  per- 
mit the  accumulation  of  nutrients  in 
storage  organs  to  levels  commonly 
reached  in  the  case  of  early  August 
planting.  In  some  cases,  depending  on 
the  variety  involved,  September  plant- 
ing has  resulted  in  weak  sickly  plants 
in  the  spring  and  in  gappy  stands  due 
to  relatively  high  winter  mortality. 
Some  varieties,  notably  P.O.J.  213  and 
to  lesser  degree  Co.  281,  gave  unsatis- 
factory and  occasionally  disastrous  re- 
sults from  early  September  planting. 
C.P.  34/120,  Co.  290  and  some  of  the 
other  varieties  now  being  cultivated 
may  be  planted  during  early  September 
with  relative  safety,  but  even  in  such 
cases,  planting  during  early  August  is 
ordinarily  preferable. 

Some  Disadvantages  of 
Summer  Planting 

Sugarcane  stalk  borers  in  relatively 
large  numbers  commonly  overwinter  in 
protected  parts  of  the  new  growth  from 
summer  planted  cane.  Shaving  com- 
monly recommended  as  a  borer  control 
measure  presents  several  disadvantages. 
If  shaving  is  done  at  a  relatively  early 
date  and  extensive  new  growth  develops 
and  is  later  killed  back,  the  effect  on 
stands  can  be  very  harmful  and  oc- 
casionally disastrous.  Late  shaving  en- 
tails  an  important  sacrifice  in  growth. 

Shoots  resuming  growth  following 
shaving  are  of  relatively  uniform  height 
in  contrast  with  the  customary  grada- 
tion in  height  following  undisturbed 
suckering.  This  Interferes  with  the 
process  of  natural  elimination  to  the 
extent  of  frequently  permitting  the  sur- 
vival    of     stalks     in     disadvantageously 
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large     numbers.      In     our     experiments, 
shaving      has       consistently       depressed 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 
Size  of  Seed  Pieces 

The  effect  of  size  of  seed  piece  on 
rate  of  germination  and  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  was  determined  In  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  with  Co.  281, 
Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  and  P.O.J.  213 
during  1933  to  1936,  Inclusive.  With 
the  quantity  of  seed  material  per  acre 
kept  uniform,  seed  pieces  of  2,  4,  and 
5  eyes  each  were  compared  to  whole 
stalks. 

In  the  average  of  all  tests  2-eye 
pieces  gave  the  highest  rate  of  ger- 
mination but  the  lowest  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre.  The 
harmful  effects  on  yields  obtained  by 
cutting  the  seed  cane  Into  short  pieces 
was  no  doubt  due  primarily  to  more 
extensive  rotting  of  seed  pieces  as  a 
result  of  the  Increased  exposure.  From 
results  of  all  tests,  the  best  compromise 
between  low  germination  on  the  one 
hand  and  excessive  exposure  to  seed 
cane  rots  on  the  other  would  seem  to 
be  found  In  a  seed  cane  piece  of  about 
5  joints.  However,  seed  cane  pieces  of 
this  size  produced  very  slightly  more 
sugar  per  acre  than  whole  stalks.  Re- 
sults herein  reported  were  obtained 
without  the  use  of  disinfectants.  It  is 
possible  that  appropriate  treatments  to 
reduce  or  prevent  damage  from  seed 
cane  rots  might  make  It  possible  to 
utilize  more  advantageously  the  prin- 
ciple of  Increasing  the  rate  of  germina- 
tion by  reducing  the  size  of  seed  pieces. 
Rate  of  Planting 

In  the  average  of  tests  with  C.P. 
28/19,  C.P.  28/11  and  Co.  290,  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  planting  from  1  to 
2  "running  stalks"  gave  an  average 
annual  increase  of  approximately  4  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  2^  pounds  of 
sugar   per    ton    of    cane.     Increasing   the 
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rate  from  2  to  3  ^'running  stalks"  gave 
an  additional  slight  increase  In  yield  ol 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  but  no  measure- 
able  increase  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre, 
Depth  of  Planting 

In  tests  of  Co.  281,  Co.  290,  C.P 
807  and  P.O.J.  234  extending  from 
1934  to  1937,  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  following  planting  depths  (thick- 
ness of  soil  layer  over  the  ,  seed  piece 
at  full  ridging):  2,  4,  6,  8  and  IC 
inches.  A  planting  depth  of  2  inches 
gave  the  highest  rate  of  germinatlor 
but  lowest  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  ol 
cane  and  per  acre.  A  planting  depth 
of  6  inches  gave  the  highest  yield  ol 
sugar  per  acre — averaging  8  perceni 
higher  than  2-inch  planting,  2  perceni 
higher  than  4-Inch  planting,  3  perceni 
higher  than  8-inch  planting  and  6  per 
cent  higher  than  10-Inch  planting  In  the 
aggregate  of  plant  cane,  first  and  sec 
ond  stubble. 

Increasing  the  depth  of  planting  hac 
a    strikingly   favorable    effect   on    stubb- 
ling.    In  the   average   of   second   stubble 
crops    the    highest    yield    of    sugar    pei 
acre   was    obtained   from    10-Inch   plant- 
ing. 
Pre  Treatment  of  Seed  Cane  to 
Increase    the    Rate    of 
Germination 

Treatments  tested  In  this  experlmem 
Included  (1)  soaking  of  seed  cane  Ir 
water  at  air  temperature  for  a  perioc 
of  72  hours  prior  to  planting  (2)  top- 
ping of  the  standing  cane  10  daye 
ahead  of  cutting  for  planting  and  (3) 
heavy  apphcatlons  of  nitrogen  fertilize] 
on  sugarcane  plots  Intended  for  seec 
(240  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre). 

Use  of  seed  material  from  plots  hav 
ing  received  abnormally  heavy  dosage: 
of  nitrogen  Increased  the  rate  of  ger 
minatlon  by  approximately  25%  anc 
the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  by  nearl} 
5%.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  o: 
cane  was  not  significantly  affected 
Other  treatments  tested  gave  no  meas- 
urable Improvements  In  either  rate  o 
germination  or  yields  of  cane  anc 
sugar. 

Summary 

Excessive  quantities  of  seed^  cane  re- 
quired under  present  conditions  anc 
the  danger  of  obtaining  deficient  standj 
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n  spite  of  the  scheme  of  duplicate 
.ceding  suggest  the  importance  of 
urther  studies  of  germination  and  re- 
ated  problems  under  Louisiana  condi- 
ions. 

Results  obtained  in  this  study  show 
he  need  for  an  intensified  study  of 
slanting  practices.  It  is  considered  im- 
portant to  examine  critically  any  change 
n  procedure  affecting  rate  of  germina- 
lon  for  secondary  effects  which  may 
■eact  harmfully  with  reference  to  winter 
;urvival  or  rate  of  spring  growth.  In 
he  case  of  several  of  the  practices 
tudied,  notably  shallow  planting  and 
jse  of  extremely  short  seed  pieces,  such 
barmful  effects  more  than  offset  ad- 
i^antages  of  increasing  germination 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  use  of  heavy 
applications  of  nitrogen  on  seed  cane 
plots  and  the  already  well-established 
practice  of  August  planting  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  production  of 
ugar  per  acre  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
germination. 


Your  County  Agent  Reports 

Iberia  Parish  Crop  Reports  as  of 
August  9th  by  W.  E.  Williams,  County 
Agent,  Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana. 

Recent  showers  occurring  in  most  of 
the  sections  of  Iberia  Parish  have  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  sugarcane. 
However,  we  have  not  had  enough  rain 
as  yet.  Unless  we  get  heavy  rains  so 
moisture  can  penetrate  down  into  the 
root  zones  our  cane  cannot  do  its  best. 
Soil  examinations  show  in  most  sections 
that  we  have  not  had  enough  rain  to 
moisten  the  soil  down  as  far  as  it 
should  be   moistened. 

If  we  can  get  enough  rain  from  now 
until  harvest  there  is  a  possibility  that 
we  will  make  a  fair  sugarcane  crop  in 
Iberia  Parish. 

Indications  at  the  present  time  looks 
like  about  15  to  17  tons  to  the  acre  in 
Iberia  Parish  provided  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable  from  now  until  har- 
vest. 

From  records  being  turned  in  by  cane 
farmers  throughout  the  parish  it  seems 
,as  though  our  acreage  will  be  slightly 
under  the  1947  acreage.  This  is  con- 
( Continued  on  Page  398) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  387) 
cording  to  latest  available  data,  have 
not  reflected  the  entire  amounts  of  the 
earlier  declines.  For  example,  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  gross  wholesale  price 
was  8.40  cents  per  pound,  the  average 
retail  price  was  9.90  cents  per  pound,  a 
spread  of  1.50  cents.  In  April,  when 
the  wholesale  price  was  7.75  cents  per 
pound,  the  average  retail  price  was 
9.40  cents,  a  spread  of  1.65  cents.  In 
June,  with  wholesale  prices  at  7.50 
cents  per  pound  for  most  of  the  month, 
retail  prices  averaged  9.20  cents,  a 
spread  of    1.70  cents. 

Razu  Sugar  Prices  Reach  Loiv  in  May 
—  Differentials  Change  —  Raw  sugar 
prices,  duty-paid  basis.  New  York,  de- 
clined during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
year  but  recovered  sufficiently  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  early 
part  of  July  to  bring  them  back  to 
approximately  the  levels  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  January.  The  range 
in  duty-paid  raws  was  $1.32  per  100 
pounds  from  a  high  of  $632  to  a  low 
of  $5.00,  but  88  percent  of  the  daily 
prices  fell  within  the  50-cent  range  be- 
tween $5.70  and  $5.20. 

The  differential  between  raws  duty- 
paid  New  York  basis  and  world  raws 
f.a.s.  Cuba  declined  steadily  during  the 
first  5  months  of  the  year,  from  $1.88 
per  100  pounds  in  January  to  87  cents 
in   May. 

The  spread  between  current  prices  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar  was  larger  than 
normal  throughout  the  first  half  of 
1948,  but  declined  considerably  at  a 
time  when  the  recovery  in  prices  of 
raw  sugar  preceded  that  of  refined 
sugar.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the 
current  spread  was  about  the  same  as 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  January. 

Sugar  Beet  Acreage  Down;   Sugar 
Cane  Acreage  Stable 

The  July  9  report  of  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  shows  1948  sugar  beet 
acreage  for  the  United  States  is  down 
14  percent  from  1947.  California  is  the 
only  state  showing  an  increase.  The 
1948  sugar  beet  acreage  as  reported  by 
the  Board  for  California  includes  that 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  which  was 
planted    in    the    fall    of    1947.     The    in- 
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dicated  yield  per  acre  Is  above  average 
but  not  as  high  as  in   1947. 

In  Louisiana  the  1948  cane  acreage 
is  unchanged  from  1947  and  the  yield 
per  acre  is  expected  to  be  above  the 
low  yield  of  1947  but  still  below  nor- 
mal. In  Florida  the  cane  acreage  was 
increased  5  percent  and  the  yield  per 
acre  is  expected  to  be  slightly  above 
average. 

Sugarca7ie  Acreages:  The  acreage  of 
sugarcane  for  sirup  is  estimated  at  97,- 
000  acres,  the  lowest  of  record  (1909 
to  date).  This  year's  total  compares 
with  112,000  acres  in  1947  and  the 
average  of  124,000  acres.  The  sharpest 
decline  occurred  in  Louisiana  where  a 
considerable  part  of  last  year's  produc- 
tion is  still  on  hand.  Final  utilization 
of  sugarcane  acreages  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida  will  be  determined  by  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  sugar  and  sirup.  Weather 
has  been  generally  favorable  for  sugar- 
cane this  season. 

Sugarcane  For  Sugar  and  Seed:  The 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 
is  estimated  at  322,900  acres,  compared 
with  321,100  acres  in  1947  and  the  10- 
year  average  of  297,400  acres.  All  of 
the  indicated  increase  took  place  in 
Florida  where  total  acreage  is  esti- 
mated at  37,900  acres,  compared  with 
36,100  acres  last  year.  The  Louisiana 
acreage,  which  normally  accounts  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  total, 
is   unchanged  from  the   1947  level. 

July  1  conditions  indicate  a  prospec- 
tive cane  production  for  sugar  and  seed 
of  6,201,000  tons,  compared  with 
5,437,000  tons  last  year.  In  Florida, 
where  the  crop  is  grown  under  water 
control,  about  normal  yields  are  ex- 
pected. In  Louisiana  prolonged  dry 
weather  during  June  retarded  growth 
but  permitted  cultivation.  Yields  there 
are  now  expected  to  be  somewhat  below 
average. 
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RESUME 

Continued  from  page  388) 
first  and  second  stubble,  this  variet) 
surpassed  C.P.  34/120  by  785  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  and  gave  a  highei 
average  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
It  also  surpassed  Co.  290  by  wide  mar- 
gins in  average  production  of  sugar  pei 
acre  and  per  ton  of  cane. 

According  to  our  field  observations 
C.P.  36/105  seemed  to  tolerate  drouth 
conditions  more  satisfactorily  than  Co 
290  and  C.P.  34/120  and  this  may  b( 
responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
exceptionally  good  relative  showindl 
made  by  C.P.  36/105  in  1947.  Undei 
more  nearly  normal  conditions  it  may 
not  maintain  a  corresponding  advantage 
over  the  two  other  varieties,  but  judg- 
ing from  all  comparative  data  available 
so  far  C.P.  36/105  promises  to  be  s 
variety  of  widespread  adaptability  anc 
seems  destined  to  attain  a  place  oi 
major  commercial   importance. 

According  to  Summers  and  Abbott^ 
C.P.  36/105  has  proved  relatively  sus- 
ceptible to  brown  spot,  the  most  severe 
symptoms  having  been  observed  chiefly 
in  summer  planted  cane.  This  partic- 
ular weakness  may  prove  an  important 
disadvantage.  In  the  light  of  present 
information  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
confine  plantings  of  this  variety  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  fall   period. 

C.P.  36/13 

C.P.  36/13  significantly  surpassed 
C.P.  34/120  in  average  yield  of  sugar 
per  acre  but  was  substantially  below 
C.P.  36/105.  It  was  consistently  above 
C.P.  36/105  in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  Better-than-average  milling 
qualities  and  satisfactory  adaptability 
to  machine  harvesting  are  among  other 
favorable  qualities  of  this  variety.  Oc- 
casional stand  failures  observed  in  com- 
mercial plantings  of  C.P.  36/13  in  1946 
and  again  in  1947  have  caused  some 
concern.  The  area  involved  in  such 
failures  was  relatively  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  acreage  planted  to  the 
variety,  but  stands  in  affected  places 
were  so  reduced  that  the  cane  had  to 
be  plowed  out.  This  condition  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
potential  threat  until  more  is  known 
about  the  underlying  cause  or  causes. 
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Co.  290 

It  Is  indicated  by  results  of  field  ex- 
:)eriments  and  confirmed  by  results  of 
:ommercial  operations  that  yields  from 
I^o.  290  are  now  no  longer  as  satis- 
actory  as  they  formerly  were.  In  par- 
shes  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  Co. 
590  has  been  largely  replaced  with 
)ther  varieties,  principally  C.P.  34/120, 
md  C.P.  36/105.  In  the  western  par- 
shes  where  plantings  of  Co.  290  are 
low  largely  concentrated,  no  widely 
idaptable  substitute  has  been  found  so 
ar.  The  following  tabulation  gives  re- 
ults  obtained  with  Co.  290  in  com- 
)arison  with  results  from  C.P.  36/105, 
!9/116,  34/120,  36/183  and  F.  31/762 
n  the  average  of  4  tests  in  the  western 
)arlshes  (Oaklawn,  Albania,  Roland's 
arm  and  Stella.) 


Variety 

Average    yield    of    sugar    per    acre 
(pounds) 

Plant 
oane 

First 
stubble 

Second 
stubble* 

Average 
of  (3 
croDs) 

^.  31/762 

IP.  36/105...... 

1  P.  36/183.- 

:o.  290 

1  P.  29/116 

IP.  34/120  ..... 

2813 
3118 
3090 
3195 
3283 
2629 

3523 
3611 
3259 

2817 
2632 

2285 

3699 
3209 

2768 
2822 
2370 
2592 

3345 
3313 
3039 
2945 
2762 
2502 

*  Oaklawn,  Albania  and  Stella  only. 

On  the  basis  of  data  shown  above, 
:.P.  36/105  and  F.  (Florida)  31/762 
re  the  only  varieties  of  the  group 
vhich  may  be  considered  serious  com- 
)etItors  of  Co.  290  In  the  western  area. 
The  slight  and  Insignificant  average  ad- 
vantage In  yield  of  sugar  per  acre 
naintalned  by  C.P.  36/183  Is  of  little 
mportance  In  view  of  the  latter  variety's 
endency  to  lodge  to  a  degree  ordinarily 
)recluding  satisfactory  use  of  machine 
larvesters  now  available.  C.P.  29/116 
md  34/120  averaged  below  Co.  290  in 
neld  of  sugar  per   acre. 

Newly  Released  Varieties 

Of  special  interest  are  results  ob- 
alned  with  the  varieties  C.P.  34/92, 
>6/19,  36/183,  released  for  commercial 
:ulture  in  1947.  Of  these,  C.P.  36/183 
igaln  Indicated  a  relatively  high  order 
)f  productivity  but  failed  to  equal  the 
Performance  of  C.P.  36/105  In  yield  of 
•ugar  per  acre.  Average  yields  of  sugar 
)er  acre  from  C.P.  36/19  and  C.P. 
4/92    compared    favorably    with    yields 


obtained  from  C.P.  29/120  and  Co.  290 
and  surpassed  yields  obtained  from 
C.P.  34/120. 

Unreleased  Varieties 

In  line  with  results  obtained  in  pre- 
vious years  C.P.  36/179,  C.P.  37/5  and 
C.P.  36/178,  were  among  the  highest 
In  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  and  gave 
very  satisfactory  average  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  In  the  average  of  all 
tests  F.  31/762,  F.  36/819  and  C.P. 
36/203  gave  yields  of  sugar  per  acre 
substantially  higher  than  obtained  from 
C.P.  34/120  and  closely  approximating 
yields  obtained  from  C.P.  36/105  in 
nearby  tests.  However,  F.  36/819  and 
C.P.  36/203,  appeared  in  plant  cane 
and  first  stubble  tests  only.  Poor 
stubbling  qualities  characteristic  of  both 
of  these  varieties  will  no  doubt  prove 
a   serious   disadvantage. 

Seven  varieties  of  the  C.P.  '43  series 
were  Included  in  preliminary  tests.  Of 
these  C.P.  43/28,  43/32  and  43/47, 
surpassed  C.P.  34/120  In  yield  of  sugar 
per  acre  by  wide  margins  and  main- 
tained a  level  of  productivity  substanti- 
ally better  than  that  of  C.P.  36/105. 
C.P.  43/47  surpassed  C.P.  34/120  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  In  this 
respect  C.P.  43/32  was  insignificantly 
lower  and  C.P.  43/28  significantly 
lower  than  C.P.  34/120.  C.P.  43/3  ap- 
proximately equaled  the  performance  of 
C.P.  36/105  In  average  yield  of  sugar 
per  acre  and  per  ton  of  cane. 

Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 

The  following  tabulation  gives  aver- 
age yields  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained 
in  tests  on  heavy  soils  with  Important 
commercial      varieties      and      the      more 


Variety 

Yield  of  96-  sugar  per  acre  above  (+) 

or  below  (— )  C.  P.  34/120.      (Actual 

yields  shown  for  C.  P.  34/120) 

Plant 
cane 

First 
stubble 

Second 
st'.bble 

Mean 
of  all 
crops 

C.P.  34/120------ 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116.- 

C.  P.  29/120 

C.  P.  34/139 .. 

C.P.  36/105-....- 

C.  P.  36/183.. 

C.  P.  34/92-.    .... 
C.  P.  36/13  ...... 

C.  P.  36/197.. 

C.  P.  43/47 

(2901) 
—514 

+563 

—510 

+371* 

+210 

+488 

—301* 

+322 

+831 

+373* 

(2707) 
—522 
—273 
+333 
+782* 
+323 
+225 
+  126* 
+  1032* 
+252* 

(3429) 
—292 
—293 

='iJ 

—  41 
—903 

—286 

(3012) 
—443 

—  I 

—  9<) 
+358 
+  164 

—  63 
—154 
+677 
+541 
+373 

*  Single  plot  tests.     Other  values  derived  from  results 
of  replicated  tests. 
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promising  varieties  not  yet  released  for 
commercial  culture  in  plant  cane,  first 
and  second  stubble  tests  in  comparison 
with   C.P.  34/120. 

C.P.  34/120  equaled  C.P.  29/116  and 
surpassed  Co.  290  by  443  pounds  in 
average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  These 
varietal  relationships  are  similar  to 
those  observed  In  1946  and  place  the 
relative  performance  of  C.P.  34/120  at 
a  level  significantly  lower  than  main- 
tained in  tests  prior  to  1946  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  two  varieties. 

In  the  average  of  all  tests  C.P. 
36/105  surpassed  C.P.  34/120  by  164 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  not  consistently  shown  in 
all  tests.  C.P.  36/183  averaged  slightly 
below  C.P.  34/120  in  production  of 
sugar  per  acre,  and  made  a  relatively 
poor  showing  in  second  stubble  tests. 
C.P.  36/13  surpassed  C.P.  34/120  but 
failed  to  equal  C.P.  29/116  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  in  replicated  tests  of 
plant  cane.  It  appeared  to  very  good 
advantage  in  single  plot  tests  of  first 
stubble. 

In  the  average  of  all  comparisons, 
including  single  plot  tests  of  plant  cane 
and  first  stubble  and  replicated  tests 
of  second  stubble  C.P.  34/139  main- 
tained an  average  advantage  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  over  C.P.  34/120  and 
C.P.  29/116,  with  an  average  yield  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  somewhat  better 
than  obtained  from  C.P.  29/116. 

In  line  with  results  during  previous 
years  C.P.  29/120  and  C.P.  34/92  did 
not  quite  equal  the  performance  of 
C.P.  34/120  and  C.P.  29/116  but  sur- 
passed Co.  290  in  average  production 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  average  of  plant 
cane,  first  and  second  stubble  crops. 
C.P.  29/120  proved  superior  to  C.P. 
34/120  and  C.P.  34/92  somewhat  su- 
perior to  C.P.  29/116  in  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane. 


FARVAL 

CENTRALIZED   LUBRICATING 

SYSTEMS    FOR   MILL 

TANDEMS  AND  GEARING 


FACTORY   SALES  &  ENGINEERING, 
INC. 

816  Howard  Ave.     New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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Of    the    recent    introduction    to    this 
series     of    tests,     C.P.     36/197,     43/47, 
have  indicated  the  most  promise. 
Tests  on  Muck  Soil 

The  major  problem  on  soils  of  this 
group  is  to  produce  cane  of  acceptable 
sucrose  content  under  existing  condi- 
tions of  high  fertility. 

In  line  with  results  during  1945  and 
1946,  C.P.  28/19  gave  very  disappoint- 
ing yields  of  cane  per  acre.  This  va- 
riety, heretofore  extensively  planted  on 
account  of  dependable  maturing  quali- 
ties, has  been  largely  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  declining  yields  apparently  as- 
sociated with  extensive  root  rot  and  red 
rot  damage.  Among  the  promising  va- 
rieties included  in  this  experiment  C.P 
36/13,  34/79  and  36/62,  have  compared 
favorably  with  C.P.  28/19  in  yield  oj 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Of  these  C.P 
36/13  gave  consistently  the  highest 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  with  an  aver- 
age yield  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
that  from  C.P.  28/19.  Among  varieties 
of  moderately  satisfactory  maturing 
qualities  C.P.  33/253  and  C.P.  43/7^ 
have  shown  some  promise  but  neithei 
of  these  equaled  the  average  perform- 
ance of  C.P.  36/13  either  in  productioi 
of  sugar  per  acre  or  in  quality  of  mi] 
cane. 


1  Disease  testing  and  initial  seedling  selection  work  a 
the  Houma  Station  during  1945.  Sugar  Bulletin  24,  N( 
18:  137A-138A.      1946. 


COUNTY  AGENT 

(Continued  from  Page  395) 
trary  to  observations  in  the  spring  a. 
at  that  time  indications  were  that  th' 
acreage  would  be  about  the  same  o 
maybe  a  little  more.  Evidently  farmer 
plowed  up  more  first  and  second  yea 
stubble  than  they  expected  to  at  tha 
time.  This  plus  the  fact  that  some  can' 
land  was  diverted  to  rice  probably  ex 
plains  the  indicated  reduction  In  acreage 

Corn,  especially  the  older  corn,  i 
turning  out  fair  to  good  in  spite  o 
weather  conditions.  Lots  of  farmer 
claim  they  will  make  record  yields  c 
corn  this  year. 

There  was  a  large  acreage  of  soli^ 
beans  planted  this  year  in  the  parisl 
Farmers  are  now  plowing  them  unde 
preparatory  to  planting  the  1949  can 
crop. 
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Weed-Free  Cane  Fields  Lead  in  Production! 


IT'S  A  PROVED  FACT  that  weed-free  fields  yield 
a  substantially  greater  output  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  than  untreated  fields.  2-4 
Dow  Weed  Killer  effectively  controls  alligator 
weed,  tall  and  curly  indigo,  wild  morning 
glory  and  other  common  weed  pests  of  the  cane 
belt  at  approximately  half  the  cost  of  hand- 
weeding.  It  mixes  readily  with  water,  covers 
thoroughly  and  is  harmless  to  the  crop  when 
used  right  and  at  the  right  time. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  GROW  a  bigger  cane  crop  with 
less  effort  and  expense  next  season.  Ask  your 
state  experiment  station — ask  your  dealer — or 

Control  Weeds  with 

2-4  Dow 

Weed  Killer 
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write  to  Dow  for  complete  information  about 
2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer,  Formula  40  for  very  low 
volume  spraying — or  2-4  Dow  Weed  Killer 
Powder  (sodium  salt  of  2,4-D). 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

THE      DOW      CHEMICAL      COMPANY 
MIDLAND,     MICHIGAN 

New  York      •       Boston      •      Philadelphia      •      Washington 

Cleveland      •     Detroit      •     Chicago      •      St.  Louis 

Houston       •      San  Francisco      •       Los  Angeles      •      Seattle 

Dow  Chemical  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


IDOVI 


CHEMICALS    INDISPENSABLE 
TO    INDUSTRY    AND    AGRICULTURE 
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CONTINUOUS   CLARIFIERS 

Increase   Production  —  Improve    Quality 

For  information, 
contact   your   local   representative 
A.   J.   Keller,  Donaldsonville,  L-a. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,   Inc. 

Office:   RA  2341  —PHONES—  Plant:    GA  4770 
P.  O.  Box  900  New  Orleans  2,  La. 


THE    BARTLETT    COMPANY 

C.  Julian  Bartlett        Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 

Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  -St. 

New  Orleans   13,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 


Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30   Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN  BAG  &  BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  BIdg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,   INC. 
456   Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New^  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK        | 
WORKS,    INC.  ! 

Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 
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?cl  as  second-class  matter  April  13,   1925,  at  the  post  office  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

26  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1948  No.  24 

Announcing  The 

TWENTY-SIXTH   ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,    Inc. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   30th,  1948 

JACKSON  ROOM,  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Meeting  Convenes  at  2:00  P.  M. 

At    this     meeting     there     will     be    an     election     of     Officers     and     Members     of     the 
Executive    Committee    to    serve    during    the    ensuing    year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 


THE 
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414  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12 

Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  Editor 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  C.  J.  BOURG 


The  Sugar  Research  Advisory  Com- 
ittee  met  in  Washington  on  August 
)th,  26th  and  27th.  Their  recommen- 
ations    were: 

■ISCAL  YEAR  1949  PROJECTS 
Marketing 

1.  Project  No.  49 — "Maintaining  Sug- 
Content    and    Quahty    of    Harvested 

Ligar  Beets  and  Sugarcane".  The  Com- 
ittee  recommended  the  continuation 
I  this  project  and  suggested  that  it 
I  classified  as  "Marketing"  research 
rhere  it  properly  falls.  Top  priority 
as  given  this  project. 

2.  Project  No.  137 — ''Competitive  Re- 
itionships  between  Corn  Sugar  and 
yrups  and  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  and 
yrups".  The  Committee  recommended 
lat  a  report  be  made  and  distributed 
3  committee   members. 

3.  Project  No.  361 — "Standards  for 
yrups,  Molasses,  and  Liquid  Sugars", 
'he  Committee  recommended  that  this 
e  completed  on  the  samples  now  on 
and. 

4.  Project  No.  385 — "Survey  and 
malysis  of  Sugar  Marketing  Structures, 
'ossibilities  for  Improvements  in  Mar- 
eting  Methods,  and  Practices  in  Re- 
ucing  Market  Costs".  The  Committee 
ecommended  that  this  project  be  dis- 
ontinued.  However,  they  agreed  to  dis- 
uss  the  matter  with  the  Sugar  Branch 
ifficials  who  recommended  that  it 
hould  be  continued.  The  Committee 
ecommended  that  the  study  take  the 
ourse  of  a  description  of  marketing 
)rocesses  and  that  the  project  be  com- 
)leted   in    1949. 

5.  World  Sugar  Situation — The  need 
or  gathering  information  on  sugar  in 
)ther  nations,   especially   in   view   of  the 


International  Sugar  Agreement,  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  It  was  agreed 
that  it  should  be  begun  immediately 
and  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Sugar 
Branch  in  co-operation  with  Washington 
representatives. 

Utilization 

1.  Project  No.  373 — "Sugar  Tech- 
nology Investigations". — was  separated 
into  two  projects;  one  on  finding  new 
uses  for  sucrose  and  sucrose-containing 
solutions;  and  the  other  on  sugar  tech- 
nology. In  v'lev:  of  the  fact  that 
emergency  conditions  in  the  blackstrap 
market  make  it  necessary  to  find  new 
uses  for  blackstrap,  it  was  agreed  that 
first  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
molasses   project. 

2.  Project  No.  307 — '^Conversion  of 
Vegetable  and  Animal  By-product  Sur- 
pluses and  Wastes  into  New  Feedstuffs 
and  Establishment  of  their  Feeding 
Values".  The  Colorado  State  College 
has  a  project  on  dehydration  of  beet 
tops  with  a  view  to  the  manufacturing 
and  feeding  of  beet  leaf  meal.  The 
question  was  raised  regarding  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  on  soil  fertility  of 
the  sale  of  beet  tops  off  of  the  farm 
and  suggested  the  advisability  of  en- 
larging the  study  to  cover  this  possi- 
bility. 

Production 
1.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Committee  recommended  a  project  on 
the  development  of  new  sugar  crop  va- 
rieties with  special  emphasis  on  varieties 
adapted  to  mechanical  equipment.  Such 
a  project  would  be  in  addition  to  and 
parallel  with  work  going  on  in  plant 
(Continued  on  page  413) 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  STANDS  OF 
SUGARCANE  UNDER  LOUISIANA  CONDITIONS 

By   George  Arceneaux,   Senior   Agronomist,   Division    of   S^^gar   Plant    Investiga- 
tions,  Bureau    of   Plant   Industry,   Soils,    and   Agricultural   Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research,  Administration,   United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  good  stand  is  of  prime  importance  notably  borer  damaged  sections  of  th 
with  any  field  crop,  but  especially  so  stalk  and  rolled-leaf  sections  in  case 
with  sugarcane  where  an  initial  defici-  where  topping  is  done  above  the  ter 
ency  will  exert  its  harmful  effects  over  minal  bud.  In  spite  of  exceeding!; 
several  crops.  In  carefully  controlled  heavy  planting,  with  two  or  more  row 
tests  conducted  at  the  Houma  Station^  of  seed  cane  in  the  furrow,  some  o 
a  gap  of  iy2  feet  caused  an  average  these  blank  sections  will  occasionally 
loss  of  j4  pound  of  sugar  and  a  gap  of  "match  up"  thus  producing  a  gap.  As 
10  feet  caused  an  average  loss  of  6^  suming  complete  absence  of  any  sectioi 
pounds  of  sugar  in  the  aggregate  of  devoid  of  sound  eyes  the  seeding  rat' 
plant  cane  and  2  stubble  crops.  In  ad-  could  be  materially  reduced  with  safety 
ditlon,  gaps,  and  especially  long  gaps.  Careful  hand  cutting  of  all  cane  in 
greatly  complicate  the  problem  of  weed  tended  for  seed  purposes  and  steps  t( 
control.  reduce   to   a    minimum   borer   damage   ii 

A    perfect    stand    of    sugarcane    is    not      cane     intended    for     seed    purposes     ar 
ordinarily      obtained      under      plantation      clearly  indicated, 
conditions  in  Louisiana.    The  percentage 
of  the  row  footage  occupied  by  gaps   of 


th 


(2)  A  second  reason  for  this  ap 
parently  lavish  use  of  seed  material  i 
the  fact  that  only  a  relatively  small  per 
centage  of  the  sound  eyes  will  ordinarih 
germinate  under  Louisiana  conditions 
Among  practically  feasible  means  of  in 
creasing    the     rate     of     germination     re 


cently      investigated 


tests      at      th( 


lYz  feet  or  longer  in  plant  cane  will 
ordinarily  range  from  15  to  3()[/(  ,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  extremely  heavy 
quantities  of  seed  material  are  planted. 
The  seriousness  ^.of  gaps  has  assumed 
added  Importance  with  the  spread  of 
mechanized  cultivation.  Crop  competi- 
tion over  every  foot  of  the  row  is  neces- 
sary for  completely  satisfactory  results 
from  disking  and  other  mass  operations 
now  being  widely  substituted  for  hand 
weeding. 

There  is  no  doubt  still  room  for  much 
profitable  research  on  planting  problems 
with  sugarcane  under  Louisiana  condi- 
tions but  it  Is  the  writer's  belief  that  a 
substantial  improvement  in  stands  could 
be  realized  from  more  extensive  use  of 
information  ow  available. 

Economy  of  Seed  Material 

The  plant   material  ordinarily   used   in 

seeding  one   acre   of  cane  contains    from  o^    cane    and    sugar    per    acre.      LIse    o' 

30,000    to    40,000    eyes.     One    fourth    of  shorter    seed    pieces    although    increasm^ 

that    number    of    mother    stalks    evenly  the    rate    of    germination    resulted    In    t 

spaced    would    give    a    very    good    stand.  decrease  in  yields  of  cane  and   sugar  a^ 

The   reason  for  this   apparently  wasteful  compared    with    whole    stalks.     The    m- 

practice  Is  two-fold:  creased  exposure  of  short  pieces  to  seec 

(1)   The    planting    material    contains,  ^o^s  Is  believed  to  have  been  an  import- 
to  a  varying  degree,  some  portions  from  ^"t  factor. 


Houma  Station-  segmenting  of  stalk 
and  use  of  heavy  application  of  nitrogei 
on  plots  of  cane  Intended  for  seed  gav( 
the  most  promising  results,  l^se  of  seec 
pieces  shorter  than  whole  stalks  is  o 
course  not  new  to  Louisiana  growers 
The  practice  of  "whacking"  the  can( 
after  it  has  been  lined  In  seed  furrow: 
Is  probably  as  old  as  the  industry  it- 
self. In  controlled  experiments'"'  plantec 
during  early  October  It  was  found  tha 
the  rate  of  germdnatlon  could  be  In- 
creased materially  by  reducing  the  size 
of  seed  pieces.  In  the  average  of  al 
tests  5-eye  pieces  gave  the  highest  yields 


which  no  germination   may  be  expected, 


(Continued  on  page   411) 
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LABOR  FOR  PLANTING  AND  HARVESTING 


With  respect  to  planting  and  harvest- 
ing- labor  in  sugarcane  fields  this  fall 
the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
ascertained  that  foreign  labor  is  avail- 
able. In  order  to  secure  one's  labor 
requirements  it  is  necessary  that  an 
application  be  made  to  the  I'nited  States 
Employment  Service  and  this  applica- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance bond  to  insure  the  return  of 
the  workers  to  their  homes,  and  also  a 
deposit  of  approximately  $70.00  per 
worker  to  cover  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence from  their  point  of  origin  to 
the  farm  and  back  to  their  point  of 
origin. 

In  any  event  the  sugarcane  farmer 
should  make  known  to  his  local  II.  S. 
Employment  office  his  labor  needs  for 
the  planting  and  harvesting  season,  for 
either  foreign  or  domestic  labor.  We 
are  listing  below  the  locations  of  the 
local  U.  S.  E.  S.  offices: 


Abbeville 

Udor  Broussard,   102  St.  Charles   St. 
Alexandria 

Lawrence   W.   Wicks,   601    Washing- 
ton St. 
Baton  Rouge 

A.  H.  Gipson,  742  Laurel  St. 
Eranklin 

Frederick    J.     Menuet,     Courthouse 

Building. 
Houma 

Edward    R.    Rhoades,    501     Barrow 

St. 
Lafayette 

Marshall    D.    Lemoine,    215    Jeffer- 
son  St. 
Marksville 

James    L    Nichols,    206    East    Mark 

St. 
New  Orleans 

Germinal   Messina,    127   Edks    Place. 
New  Iberia 

Phillip  Cooley,    10  Bridee   St. 
Opelousas 

Derta   Ardoni,    138   I^.   Bellevue   St. 


CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


W'e  asked  our  friends  the  County 
Agents  to  let  us  know  for  this  issue  of 
THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  whether  the 
storm  of  September  4th  had  damaged 
the  cane  crop  and  what  the  tonnage 
prospects  are  in  their  districts  at  the 
present  time,  and,  as  usual,  their  re- 
sponse has  been  very  gratifying. 

St.  Charles  Parish.  A.  J.  Melancon, 
Jr.,  states  in  his  report  that  there  was 
some  storm  damage  to  the  cane  in  St. 
Charles  Parish  but  that  the  results  are 
hard  to  estimate  because  the  cane  has 
straightened  back  considerably.  He  an- 
ticipates that  some  trouble  in  harvest- 
ing will  occur  where  the  canes  are  bad- 
ly tangled.  As  to  the  tonnage  prospects 
he  says  that  they  are  better  than  they 
were  last  year  in  his  district. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  There  was  no 
storm  damage  in  St.  Mary  Marish,  ac- 
cording to  our  report  from  P.  J.  deGra- 
velles,  and  the  tonnage  prospects  there 
seem  to  be  about   16  tons  to  the  acre. 

Avoyelles   Parish.   No   storm   dam- 


age was  suffered  in  Avoyelles  Parish 
and  Kermit  j.  Ducote  says  that  the 
cane   tonnage    is    about    average. 

Lafourche  Parish.  Some  cane  was 
blown  down  by  the  storm  in  Lafourche 
Parish  but  A.  C.  Moreau  reports  that  it 
is  straightening  up  fairly  well,  except  in 
spots.  The  tonnage  prospects  in  La- 
fourche Parish  look  like  between  16  and 
18   tons    to   the   acre. 

Pointe     Coupee     Parish.      A.     B. 

Curet  advises  that  no  storm  damage  was 
sustained   in    his   district. 

Vermilion  Parish.  J.  D.  Sobert 
says  that  the  cane  is  too  short  in  Ver- 
milion Parish  for  a  storm  to  bother  it. 
He  estimates  the  crop  at  8  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Lafayette  Parish.  C.  J.  Brorkin 
reports  that  Lafayette  Parish  was  not 
in  the  storm  area  but  that  the  good 
rains  received  were  helpful.  He  esti- 
mates that  his  district  will  produce  ap- 
proximately 130,000  tons  of  cane  this 
season. 
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LOCALITY  EFFECT  IN  COMPARATIVE  VARIETAL  YIELDS  OF 
CANE  AND  SUGAR  UNDER  LOUISIANA  CONDITIONS 

By  George  Arceneaiix,  Senior  Agronoinist,  and  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Assistant  .Agrono- 
mist, Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Btireaii  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,     and     Agricidtural     Engineering,     Agricultural     Research 
Adininistration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  existing  tive  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  produced 
differences  in  soil  and  other  environ- 
mental conditions  within  the  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Belt  can  account  for  import- 
ant variations  in  relative  varietal  per- 
formance, therefore  comparative  varietal 
yield  data  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  soil  type,  locality,  and  other  condi- 
tions under  which  the  tests  were  made. 
Broadly  speaking,  sugarcane  soils  of 
Louisiana  are  commonly  classified  into 
three  main  categories:  (1)  li,?ht  soils 
(2)  heavy  soils  and  (3)  muck.  Ordi- 
narily, varietal  responses  may  be  ex- 
pected to  vary  rather  sharply  between 
the  3  soil  groups.  Poor  drainage  and 
other  adverse  conditions  characteristic 
of  the  heavy  soils  place  a  special  pre- 
mium on  such  characters  as  root  rot 
resistance,  red  rot  resistance  and  gen- 
eral vigor.  On  the  better  drained  light 
soils,  shortcomings  with  regard  to  such 
varietal  traits  might  be  compensated 
for  by  excellence  in  other  respects  such 
as  maturing  qualities,  growth  habit,  etc. 
On  muck  soils  the  necessity  of  first 
importance  is  satisfactory  maturing 
qualities. 

Soils     of    the     light    group     consisting 


by  important  released  and  unreleased 
varieties  over  the  preceding  5-year  per- 
iod. Average  values  as  applying  to  light 
soil  conditions  are  based  on  results  from 
tests  at  6  separate  stations  covering 
what  is  considered  a  fairly  representa- 
tive assortment  of  growing  conditions. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  performance  of 
a  given  variety  in  relation  to  other 
varieties  In  such  a  series  of  tests  may 
vary  greatly  from  station  to  station. 
As  between  station  1  and  station  2  the 
yield  of  variety  "A"  could  show  a 
greater  average  increase  or  decrease 
than  variety  "B",  In  fact  variety  "A" 
might  Increase  and  variety  "B"  de- 
crease. Such  interactions  are  of  course 
not  apparent  in  over-all  average  values. 
From  a  statistical  analysis  of  com- 
parative varietal  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  obtained  with  different  varieties 
at  different  stations  it  is  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accurate  measure  of  the  dif- 
ferential In  the  performance  of  each 
variety  at  each  station.  Such  a  value, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  variety  x 
station  Interaction  term,  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms   of  absolute  units,   e.g., 


largely  of  silt  and  sandy  loams,  are  the  ^o^s  of  cane  per  acre  or  as  a  percentage 
most  Important  In  point  of  acreage  and 
productivity.  They  include  several  dis- 
tinct types  and  present  important  dif- 
ferences as  to  growing  conditions.  That 
the  relative  performance  of  a  variety 
within  this  group  of  soils  may  be  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  locality  factor 
is  clearly  shown  by  experience  with  Co. 
290.  This  variety  proved  ideallv  suited 
to  light  soils  oi  western  parishes  but  affected  relative  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
has  not  been  highly  satisfactory  on  light  and  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  The  over- 
soils  of  the  eastern  parishes.  To  a  all  relative  varietal  yield  values  are  ex- 
somewhat  lesser  degree  the  opposite  was  pressed  as  percentages  of  corresponding 
true  of  D-74.  yields  from  C.  P.  34/120  In  accordance 

During  recent  years  the  Division  of  with  the  plan  followed  in  reporting 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  LI.  S.  De-  comparative  varietal  data  In  the  annual 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  summaries.  Variety  x  station  Inter- 
annually   a   summary   showing  compara-      action    terms    are    on    the    basis    of    the 


vame  and  has  either  a  plus  or  a  mmus 
sign.  A  method  of  calculating  the  va- 
riety X  station  Interaction  term  has  been 
described  In  a  previous  publication.^ 

Table  1  gives  results  of  an  analysis 
of  yield  data  obtained  In  tests  of  11 
varieties  of  sugarcanes  during  the  past 
7  years  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which   differences    between    stations    had 
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TABLE  1. 


Variations  in  relative  varietal  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  in  relation  to 

station. 


\'ariety 


General 
average 

for 
1943-47 


Variety  x  Station  interaction  term 


No.  of  tests 

Race- 

Oak- 

Al- 

on which 

huid 

Ahna 

hvwn 

bania 

Erath 

Stella 

int.   term 

basedi 

Value  re- 
quired for 
.01  level 
of  signifi- 
cance''' 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
(General  average  for  C.  P.  34/120  (100)  = 


25  tons) 


C.  P.  34/120. 
Co.  290---__ 
C.  P.  29/116- 
C.  P.  29/320- 
C.  P.  34/92.- 
C.  P.  36/19-- 
C.  P.  36/105. 
C.  P.  36/183- 
C.  P.  36/13.- 
C.  P.  36/179- 
C.  P.  37/5-__ 


100 

102 

105 

73 

93 

91 

100 

106 

98 

102 

93 


4.6 

5.5 

2,0 

—7.2 

0.1 

—4.9 

—4.3 

—11.3 

2.5 

4.7 

10.1 

—1.7 

3.1 

4.8 

—7.8 

—0.1 

—0.7 

0.6 

—3.4 

1.0 

3.3 

2.7 

—9 . 5 

6.0 

—  10.1 

11.4 

12.0 

9.5 

—  14.7 

—7.8 

—5.1 

—8.1 

5.0 

1.8 

11 

5  4 

5.  5 

—3.7 

—7.8 

0 . 6 

9  2 

—3.7 

8.2 

—2.8 

—1.0 

2.6 

—2.1 

6.0 

7.5 

2  .7 

0.2 

—13.1 

—3.0 

8.3 

2  2 

—4.9 

—1.8 

—2.7 

3,0 

—2.3 

—5.1 

0.1 

8.8 

—7.3 

5.8 

3.76 
3.76 
3.76 
3.76 
5.25 
5 .  25 
5.25 
5.25 
8.85 
8.85 
8.85 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96*^  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
(General  average  for  C.  P.  34/120  (100)  =  189.7  pounds) 


C.  P.  34/120- 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116- 
C.  P.  29/320- 
C.  P.  34/92-- 


C 
C 

c 

C.  P 
C.  P 
C.  P 


36/19.- 
36/105. 
36,a83. 
36/13  - 
36/179- 
37/5--- 


100 

95 

89 

106 

94 

103 

101 

102 

113 

100 

109 


—0.9 

1.2 

—0.3 

2.4 

—2.5 

0.2 

1.9 

—3.1 

—0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

—0.7 

1.2 

2.5 

—2.1 

—0.6 

—0.3 

—0.2 

0.6 

—2.1 

—0.8 

2.8 

—0.3 

4.4 

—3.8 

—0.4 

—3.0 

2.7 

0.1 

1.9 

3.6 

0.7 

—0.2 

—3.0 

—2.9 

—1.1 

3.9 

0.2 

—0.2 

—6.0 

3.2 

—0  3 

0.6 

2.9 

3.2 

—7.7 

14 

2.5 

0.2 

—4.0 

0 . 5 

1.0 

—0.2 

—0.8 

0.4 

1.5 

— 3  0 

—0.9 

2.8 

—3.7 

0.6 

3.8 

1.5 

1.4 

—3.7 

2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
4.82 
4.82 
4.82 


1  Half  the  number  plant  cane,  other  half  first  stubble. 
^  Value  that  large  or  larger  highly  significant. 

same  scale  and  were  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  method  previously 
referred  to.  In  the  case  of  4  varieties 
(Co.  290,  C.  P.  29/116,  29/320  and 
34/120)  the  data  examined  covered  12 
complete  series  of  tests  (6  plant  cane 
and  6  first  stubble).  With  4  other  va- 
rieties (C.  P.  36/19,  36/105,  36/183 
and  34/92)  results  from  8  series  of 
such  tests  were  available  for  the  study, 
while  in  the  case  of  3  others  (C.  P. 
36/13,  36/179  and  37/5)  the  available 
data  consisted  of  results  from  4  series 
of  tests.  In  each  case,  varietal  inter- 
action terms  are  based  on  data  from  all 
varieties  tested  over  the  entire  period 
involved.  For  instance  interaction  terms 
for  C.  P.  36/19,  36/105/  36/183  and 
34/92,  were  derived  from  an  analysis  of 
the  data  from  the  4  mentioned  varieties 
and  of  contemporary  data  from  Co.  290, 
C.  P.  29/116,  29/320  and  34/120.  In- 
teraction terms  for  C.  P.  36/13,  36/179 
and  37/5,  are  based  on  data  from  all 
varieties  of  the  group  obtained  in  the  4 
series  of  tests   involved. 

In  interpreting  varietal  interaction 
terms  in  relation  to  specific  stations  it 
must  be  recognized  that  such  departures 
may   or   may    not    reflect   the    effects    of 


basic  locality  differences.  In  many  cases 
they  are  simply  the  result  of  random 
variation  (experimental  error).  Also, 
prevailing  weather  conditions^  degree  of 
insect  injury  or  other  variables  may 
combine  to  place  the  performance  of  a 
given  variety  in  a  given  test  far  above 
or  far  below  the  level  characteristic  of 
the  particular  variety.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  fundamental  importance  can  be 
attached  to  such  a  departure  from  aver- 
age performance  unless  the  underlying 
factors  are  positively  associated  with 
the   particular  locality. 

From  conventional  methods  of  statis- 
tical analysis  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  order  of  significance  of  a  calculated 
interaction  term.  The  last  column  of 
table  1  shows  the  interaction  value  re- 
quired in  each  case  for  a  probability  of 
.01.  A  value  of  that  order  may  be  re- 
garded as  highly  significant. 

It  is  customary  to  generalize  on  the 
adaptability  of  a  sugarcane  variety  with 
reference  to  light  soils  east  or  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River.  Of  the  6  stations 
listed  in  table  1,  Raceland  and  Alma 
are  in  the  eastern  zone  and  the  4  others 
are  in  the  western  zone.  In  this  con- 
( Continued  on  page  409) 
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GRAUGNARD  AND  LEYERT  OK  RAW 

SUGAR  QUOTATION  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  George  L.  Billeaud,  of  Broussard, 
La.,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  F.  A.  Grau- 
gnard,  Jr.,  of  St.  James,  La.,  and  L.  C. 
Levert,  Jr.,  of  Thibodaux,  La.,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee of  his  organization.  Both  Mr. 
Graugnard  and  Mr.  Levert  have  accept- 
ed their  appointments  and  are  now 
working  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  to  revise  the  rules  used  by 
the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  in 
quoting  daily  and  weekly  average  prices 
for  Louisiana  raw  sugar.  The  complete 
roster  of  the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation 
Committee  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  is   as   follows: 

R.  AL  Murphy,  of  New  Orleans, 
manager  of  the  Waterford  Sugar  Coop- 
erative and  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation,  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

Louis  Ebeling,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Gay-Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  Or- 
leans,  sugar   broker. 


F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
St.  James  Sugar  Cooperative,  of  St. 
James,  La.,  cane  grower  and  cooperative 
mill    operator. 

Louis  LeBourgeois,  Vice-President  of 
the  LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Company,  of 
New    Orleans,    sugar    broker. 

L.  C.  Levert,  jr.,  cane  grower  of 
Lafourche  Parish,  who  lives  at  the 
Rienze    Plantation,    Thibodaux. 

C.  W.  Peterman,  of  the  firm  of  Harry 

L.  Laws  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Cinclaire 
Central  Factory,  and  part  owners  of 
the  Catherin  Factory,  who  are  also  own- 
ers of  cane  plantations  in  West  Baton 
Rouge  and  St.  Mary  Parish  and  sugar 
brokers  in  New  Orleans. 

E.  A.  Rainold,  Jr.,  of  E.  A.  Rainold, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,   sugar   broker. 

Mr.  Billeaud  has  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Spencer  Todd,  a  cane 
grower  who  lives  in  Franklin,  La.,  as  a 
member  of  the  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Quotation  Committee  of  the  Association. 


CO 


2,  4-D  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSON  GRASS 

{From  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  by  F .  Evans  Farivell) 


In  the  areas  where  Johnson  grass  has 
gone  to  seed  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  the  results  of  fallow  plowing 
show  up  very  clearly  in  the  plant  cane 
crop,  but  by  the  time  this  area  is  in 
first  or  second  year  stubble,  the  John- 
son grass  has  often  made  such  a  come- 
back that  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of 
the  fallow  plowing  has  been  lost. 

Fortunately,  the  preliminary  results 
with  the  use  of  2, 4-D  to  control  John- 
son grass  seed  emergence  and  small 
seedlings  have  been  encouraging.  Where 
the  seedlings  were  too  large  for  a  kill, 
the  Johnson  grass  has  continued  to 
grow,  but  in  a  very  reduced  manner, 
and  often  without  being  able  to  put  out 
a  tertiary  root  system.  The  hormone's 
reaction  apparently  has  this  effect:  The 
plant  is  unable  to  store  starch  in  the 
root  system  and  therefore  starves  or 
operates  on  a  reduced  scale. 


As  we  know,  the  number  of  seedlings 
that  germinate  under  given  conditions 
depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  seed  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  temperature 
prevailing,  and  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil.  In  planting  land  where  the 
Johnson  grass  rhizomes  and  roots,  but 
not  the  seeds,  have  been  destroyed,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  under  normal 
weather  conditions,  the  seeds  will  sprout 
after  cane  is  planted  in  September.  If 
these  seedlings  are  not  destroyed,  they 
may  make  sufficient  growth  in  the  fall 
to  set  out  a  secondary  root  system  that 
will  entwine  the  planted  cane.  In  ex- 
ceptional seasons,  if  left  undisturbed, 
these  seedlings  might  produce  seeds.  If 
the  seedlings  are  allowed  to  produce 
such  storage  roots,  Johnson  grass  will 
emerge  from  these  in  the  spring.  This 
growth  in  the  spring  can  be  more  or 
less      controlled      mechanically,      except 
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where  it  occurs  in  the  drill,  as  shaving 
jwill  not  remove  all  oi  such  root  joints. 
I  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  good 
^control  of  such  Johnson  grass  seeds  can 
be  obtained  where  2#  of  2,4-D  (acid 
jcquivalent)  is  applied  per  acre  to  the 
lands  immediately  after  the  cane  has 
been  planted.  This  application,  of 
course,  prevents  the  planting  of  a  winter 
cover  crop. 

Our  Committee  would  be  greatly 
aided  if  a  large  number  of  experiments 
could  be  set  out  in  various  sections  of 
the  State  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this 
fall   application  of  2,4-D. 

Where  it  is  known  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Johnson  grass  seeds  are  present 
and  where  proper  fallow  plowing  has 
been  done  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer,  test  plots  should  be  set  out. 
Applications    should   be    made. 

1.  With  a  spray   18^'  wide  covering  the 
drill  onlv. 

2.  24"  wide. 

3.  Blanket  spraying  of  the  entire  area. 
If  a  large  number  of  planters  will  set 

out  experimental  plots  along  these  lines, 
their  County  Agents  will  cooperate  with 
them  in  checking  results  against  check 
plots  and  such  information  gathered 
from  these  tests  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  League's  Johnson  Grass  Committee, 
and  others  studying  these  problems. 

2,4-D  should  be  applied  with  a  basic 
water  rate  of  50  to  100  gallons  per  acre. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  spray 
does  not  drift  to  broad  leaf  plants  or 
vegetables.  The  sprayed  area  should 
7iot  be  disturbed  in  any  way  after  the 
application  of  the  spray.  If  seedlings 
make  rapid  growth  on  the  balance  of 
the  row  after  the  18  and  24'^  swath  is 
sprayed,  two-row  cultivators  could  be 
used  to  make  certain  that  the  seedlings 
do  not  develop  to  the  point  of  putting 
out   storage   roots. 

Along  w^ith  such  experiments,  it  would 
be  good  to  check  the  costs  of  keeping 
the  Johnson  grass  seedlings  from  grow- 
ing by  purely  mechanical  means,  such 
as  two-row  cultivators;  some  check  plots 
with  no  cultivation  or  spraying;  and 
other  check  plots  with  winter  cover 
crops. 

\\  Q  feel  that  we  are  definitely  on  the 
right  track  with  the  fallow  plowing,  but 


to  get  a  more  complete  control  of  John- 
son grass,  we  must  solve  this  seedling 
problem  and  we  believe  that  many  ex- 
periments in  various  localities  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  securing  conclusive 
evidence  that  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us. 


LOCALITY  EFFECT 

(Continued  from  page  407) 

nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
relative  yields  of  cane  per  acre  from 
C.  P.  34/120  showed  significantly  posi- 
tive interaction  values  at  eastern  sta- 
tions but  the  net  average  negative  de- 
parture at  the  western  stations  was  not 
consistently  maintained  at  each  place. 
Yields  of  cane  per  acre  Irom  Co.  290 
on  the  other  hand  gave  high  negative 
interaction  values  at  eastern  stations 
and  again  the  net  average  positive  de- 
parture was  not  consistently  maintained 
at  western  stations.  Other  varieties  dis- 
playing significantly  high  differentials 
in  relative  yield  of  cane  per  acre  that 
tended  to  conform  to  above  mentioned 
sectional  subdivisions  were  C.  P.  29/116 
with  positive  interaction  values  and  C. 
P.  36/19  with  negative  values  at  east- 
ern stations.  In  the  main,  important 
station  differentials  in  yield  of  cane 
per  acre  observed  with  other  varieties 
could  not  be  clearly  correlated  with  the 
two  sectional  subdivisions.  For  Instance 
in  the  case  of  C.  P.  29/320  the  greatest 
differential  was  observed  between  E^rath 
with  a  minus  9.5  and  Stella  with  a  plus 
6.0.  Both  of  these  stations  are  in  the 
western  zone. 

Variety  x  station  interaction  values 
for  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  did 
not  show  any  consistent  sectional  re- 
lationship. For  instance  the  relatively 
high  departure  of  - — 3.1  observed  with 
Co.  290  at  Alma  was  partly  offset  by 
a  plus  1.9  at  Raceland.  The  — 7.7  de- 
parture of  C.  P.  36/183  at  Frath  was 
largely  compensated  for  hx  plus  values 
at  Oaklawn,  Albania   and   Stella. 

It  is  obvious  from  a  consideration  of 
data  presented  in  table  1  that  the  dif- 
ferential in  varietal  response  as  related 
to  differences  between  stations  was 
largely  a  matter  of  variations  in  yield 
of  cane  per  acre.  The  order  of  locality- 
related   variations   in  yield   of   sugar   per 
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ton  of  cane  was  ordinarily  much  smaller 
and  attained  significance  in  a  much 
lesser  percentage  of  the  observations. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  observed  differences  in  rela- 
tive varietal  performance  from  place  to 
place  it  should  be  recognized  that  an 
observed  departure  from  the  general 
varietal  average  may  be  due  in  part  to 
locality  differences  of  fundamental  im- 
portance and  in  part  to  random  vari- 
ations which  are  in  no  way  related  to 
such  differences.  Quite  commonly,  what 
appears  to  be  an  important  variety  x 
locality  interaction  in  relatively  few 
tests  will  be  greatly  reduced  or  may  dis- 
appear entirely  when  tests  are  repeated 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
tendency  for  such  a  differential  value 
to  "iron  out"  in  the  course  of  time  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  random  variations 
eventually  tend  to  neutralize  each  other, 
thus  leaving  more  and  more  the  net  ef- 
fect of  factors  forming  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  particular  station  environ- 
ment. This  was  clearly  shown  by  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  experimental 
data  upon  which  are  based  values  shown 
in  table  1.  In  the  case  of  averages  in 
yield  of  cane  per  acre  based  on  12  series 
of  tests  a  locality  x  station  interaction 
term  of  3.76  was  required  for  .01  sig- 
nificance as  compared  with  a  value  of 
8.85  required  in  the  case  of  averages 
based  on  4  series  of  tests.  When  de- 
rived from  results  of  a  single  series  of 
experiments  an  interaction  value  of  17.7 
would  be  required  for  the  same  order 
of  significance.  Since  the  general  aver- 
age for  C.  P.  34/120  (100)  is  25  tons, 
a  value  of  3.76  in  table  1  corresponds 
to  0.94  ton  and  one  of  17.7  to  4.42  tons. 

It  is  customary  in  Louisiana  to  ex- 
press varietal  adaptability  on  light  soils 
in  rather  broad  terms.  We  speak  for 
instance  of  varieties  for  the  western 
parishes,  for  southeastern  parishes,  etc. 
The  data  presented  in  table  1  while 
indicating  in  some  instances  which  have 
been  previously  cited  certain  trends  that 
could  be  correlated  with  sectional  divi- 
sions the  varietal  responses  did  not  as 
a  rule  follow  clear  cut  sectional  lines. 
Quite  frequently  the  yield  differential 
was  more  pronounced  between  certain 
stations    of    the    same    section    than    be- 


tween stations  of  different  sections.  For 
instance  if  we  compare  varietal  inter- 
actions for  yield  of  cane  per  acre  at 
Stella  and  at  Erath  we  find  that  they 
have  the  same  sign  (either  both  plus  or 
both  minus)  for  only  3  of  the  11  va- 
rieties while  a  similar  comparison  of 
values  for  Stella  and  Alma  shows  5  of 
the  same  sign  and  6  of  opposite  signs. 
In  attempting  to  interpret  such  an  ap- 
parent discrepancy  we  should  recognize 
that  results  of  individual  tests  reflect 
the  effects  of  some  factors  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  section  and  of 
others  which  are  highly  particularized. 
Differences  in  soil  types,  in  level  of  fer 
tility  and  in  cultural  practices  might 
combine  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  highly 
different  varietal  trends  at  two  nearby 
stations  and  by  the  same  token  could 
make  for  highly  similar  trends  at  widely 
separated  stations.  In  other  words  in 
making  a  test  of  varieties  at  a  given 
station  we  are  not  only  getting  a  sample 
of  the  particular  region  involved  but  in 
addition  w^e  are  sampling  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  other  variables  which  may 
have  a  predominant  effect  on  varietal 
relationships.  It  is  therefore  considered 
important  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  at- 
tempting to  generalize  from  results  of 
individual  tests. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  some 
factors  which  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
flected in  the  form  of  a  yield  differen- 
tial such  as  shown  in  table  1,  could  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the 
■suitability  of  a  given  variety  for  a  given 
locality.  On  the  whole,  the  level  of  soil 
fertility  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River 
is  lower  than  in  parishes  to  the  east. 
Ordinarily  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
from  a  given  variety  will  be  higher  in 
the  east  and  the  yield  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  will  be  higher  in  the  west.  If 
a  variety  is  weak  in  vigor  that  weak- 
ness is  more  likely  to  be  critical  in  the 
western  parishes,  whereas  late  maturity 
is  more  likely  to  be  critical  in  the  east- 
ern parishes.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
understand  how  this  relationship  will,  in 
itself,  affect  sectional  preferences  for 
varieties  entirely  aside  from  factors  re- 
lated to  changes  in  yield  ratios  from 
place  to  place. 

To   summarize  —  Relative   varietal 
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^ields  of  cane  and  sugar  on  light  soils 
s  given  in  the  annual  summary  are 
bsed  on  average  results  obtained  at  6 
tations.  An  analysis  of  yield  data  ob- 
ained  in  variety  tests  since  1941  dis- 
losed  some  important  variety  x  sta- 
ion  interactions.  In  some  cases  inter- 
ction  values  tended  to  show  a  certain 
legree  of  agreement  within  recognized 
ectional  divisions  but  in  other  cases 
lighly  dissimilar  varietal  trends  were 
naintained  at  stations  within  the  same 
eneral  area.  It  is  concluded  that  while 
)bserved  station  and  sectional  depar- 
ures  in  varietal  performance  should  be 
arefully  considered  in  evaluating  a 
variety  for  a  given  locality,  it  cannot 
)e  assumed  that  trends  maintained  at 
i  given  station  should  be  taken  as  en- 
irely  representative  of  all  similar  soils 
)f  the  vicinity.  The  specific  environ- 
nent  in  question  combines  many  factors 
ome  of  which  are  common  to  the 
ocality  while  others  are  definitely  Uni- 
ted to  the   particular   test   station. 


1  Aroeneaux,  George,  and  Hebert,  L.  P.  A  statistical 
'malysis  of  varietal  yields  of  sugarcane  obtained  over  a 
)eriod  of  years.  Jour.  Am.  Soc.  Agron.  Vol.  35,  No.  2. 
)p.  148-160.      1943. 
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IMPROVING  STANDS 

(Continued  from  page  404) 
Optimum  size  of  seed  pieces  for  sum- 
ner  planting  has  not  been  determined 
xperimentally  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
nay  vary  from  the  size  found  most 
suitable  for  fall  planting.  Varietal  dif- 
erences  may  also  have  an  Important 
rearing.  For  these  reasons  it  is  felt  that 
he  problem  should  be  studied  further 
n  the  light  of  present  conditions. 

Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  fer- 
:Ilizer  on  cane  to  be  used  for  seed  pur- 
poses increased  the  rate  of  germination 
Dy  approximately  25%  and  significantly 
reduced  the  time  required  for  germina- 
tion. Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
were  also  significantly  Increased.  Since 
ncreasing  the  dosage  of  nitrogen  on 
plots  Intended  for  seed  purposes  im- 
proves the  seeding  quality  of  the  cane 
in  addition  to  giving  a  probable  In- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  cane  per  acre 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  optimum 
rate  will  differ  from  that  on  cane  in- 
tended  for   milling  purposes.    Results   of 
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our  studies  indicate  that  applications  up 
to  240  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  may 
be  advantageously  made  on  cane  in- 
tended for  seed  purposes. 

Height  of  Row 

Advocates  of  flat  cultivation  for 
sugarcane  have  come  and  gone  but 
sugarcane  farmers  of  Louisiana  through- 
out a  century  and  a  half  have  continued 
to  plant  sugarcane  on  relatively  high 
ridges.  Results  of  experiments  at  the 
Houma  Station  In  which  low,  medium 
and  high  rows  were  compared  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  practical  ex- 
perience. Advantages  of  high  ridging 
of  rows  (14-16  inches)  were  especially 
pronounced  in  stubble  crops.  Rows 
should  be  ridged  to  the  height  men- 
tioned at  time  of  planting.  They  will 
pack  and  erode  down  to  a  lesser  height 
during  winter. 

Depth  of  Planting 

In  results  of  tests  on  well  drained 
light  soil  (2)  placement  of  seed  pieces 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches  below  the  top  of 
the  ridge  gave  the  best  results.  With 
a  ridge  of  the  customary  height  this 
places  seed  pieces  substantially  above 
the  water  furrow  thus  assuring  satis- 
factory drainage  during  winter  months. 
Planting  to  lesser  depths  gave  a  higher 
average  rate  of  germination  and  fairly 
satisfactory  plant  cane  crops  but  re- 
sulted in  relatively  poor  stubble  crops. 
Deep  planting  (10  Inches  below  the  top 
of  the  ridge)  gave  the  best  second 
stubble  crops  but  averaged  significantly 
below  the  6-Inch  planting  In  the  average 
of  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble 
crops.  In  the  case  of  heavy  clay  soils, 
It  has  ordinarily  been  found  necessary 
to  reduce  the  depth  of  planting  to  ap- 
proximately 4  inches  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  stands. 

Precision  Placement 

It  is  a  common  experience  in  the 
spring  to  see  off-bar  plows  and  shavers 
destroying  cane  plants  by  digging  up 
seed  pieces  In  the  way  of  the  Imple- 
ments. This  Is  brought  about  by  (1) 
Irregular  spacing  of  seed  furrows  and 
(2)  undue  lateral  and  vertical  spread 
of  seed  pieces  within  the  placement 
zone.  Much  of  this  could  be  avoided 
by  planting  the  seed  cane  In  more  com- 
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pact  bands  along  lines  spaced  at  a  con- 
sistently uniform  distance.  Where  such 
precautions  have  not  been  taken  at 
planting  time  damage  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned could  be  greatly  reduced  by 
avoiding  close  off-barring  and  exercising 
greater  care  in  the  operation  of  shavers. 

Supplies  of  Stored  Nutrients  for 
Spring  Growth 

Securing  a  good  stand  of  vigorous 
sugarcane  plants  in  the  spring  under 
Louisiana  conditions  is  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  young  plants 
following  planting  in  the  fall  or  late 
summer  are  killed  back  in  winter  and 
resume  growth  in  the  spring  after  a 
period  of  semi-dormancy.  Satisfactory 
overwintering     of     shoots     and     prompt 
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resumption  of  growth  in  the  spring  are 
favored  by  plentiful  supplies  of  nutri 
ents  in  seed  pieces  and  other  storage 
organs.  Undue  stimulation  of  the  rate 
of  germination  beyond  ordinary  limits 
could  result  in  reducing  stored  nutrients 
to  critical  levels  and  thus  unfavorably 
affect  winter  survival  and  initial  sprin 
growth.  This  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  some  of  the  cases 
where  treatments  to  increase  the  rate  of 
fall  germination  had  an  unfavorable  ef- 
fect on  yields  of  cane  and  sugar.  Such 
a  problem  is  not  presented  in  places 
where  initial  growth  is  not  killed  back 
during  winter  months. 

SUMMARY 
Summary 

The  presence  of  blank  sections  (borer 
injured  joints  and  leaf-roll)  in  seed  cane 
as  commonly  planted  in  Louisian 
necessitates  the  use  of  larger  quantities 
of  good  seed  material  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  Careful  toppins^  of 
seed  cane  and  steps  to  avoid  the  use  of 
borer  injured  sections  would  seem  to 
offer  important  possibilities  in  this  con 
nection. 

I'se  of  5-eye  pieces  planted  to  i 
depth  of  6  inches  on  ridges  14  to  16 
inches  high  gave  the  best  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre.  Use  of  heavy  dos 
ages  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  cane  to  bi 
used  for  seed  increased  the  rate  of 
germination  by  25  percent  and  signifi 
cantly  increased  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre. 

Increases  in  rate  of  germination 
through  the  use  of  short  seed  pieces 
and  shallow  planting  have  not  resulted 
in  consistently  increased  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar.  This  is  interpreted  as  due 
to  secondary  effects  in  relation  to  winter 
survival  and  vigor  of  spring  shoots.  It 
is  believed  that  increased  exposure  tc 
seed  rots  in  the  case  of  short  seed  piece 
and  depletion  of  food  reserves  in  stor- 
age organs  from  over  stimulated  germi- 
nation are  the  princip.al  factors  in- 
volved. 

Many  gaps  in  plant  cane  are  caused 
by  shavers  and  off-bar  plows  as  a  re 
suit  of  uneven  spacing  of  cane  rows  and 
undue  lateral  and  vertical  dispersal  oi 
cuttings     within     the     seed     zone.      This 
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^  source  of  gaps  would  be  largely  elimi- 
I  nated  through  uniform  spacing  of  seed 
,1  lines  and  placement  of  seed  pieces  in  a 
i!  more  compact  band, 

1  Arceneaux,  G.,  and  Stokes,  I.  E.  Studies  of  gaps  in 
sugarcane  rows  and  their  effects  upon  yields  under  Louisiana 
conditions.      U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Circ.  521.      20  pp.  illus.  1939. 

2  Arceneaux,  G.  Studies  of  some  practical  means  of 
increasing  the  rate  of  sugarcane  germination  under  Louisiana 
conditions.  Report  to  Contact  Committee  of  American 
Sugar  Cane  League. 

3  Arceneaux,  G.     Op.  Cit. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page   403) 

breeding  under  regular  funds.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  this  proj- 
ect be  inaugurated  immediately  and 
made  it  the  No.  1  priority  project  under 
"Production". 

2.  The  Committee  recommended  a 
project  for  ways  and  means  to  elimin- 
ate trash  in  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 
If  funds  are  available,  it  should  be  in- 
augurated prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  of  the   1948   crop. 

3.  Project  No.  62 — "Economics  of 
Farm  Mechanization  and  Other  Tech- 
niques". After  an  explanation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  it 
was  recommended  that  this  project  end 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  progress  re- 
port be  prepared  in  January,  and  that 
before  making  the  final  report,  informa- 
tion available  in  state  universities  be 
drawn  upon  to  round  out  the  final  re- 
port. 

4.  Project  No.  57 — "Cooperative  Na- 
tional Research  Program  for  Weed  Con- 
trol". The  Committee  recommended  its 
continuation  and  that  other  states  be 
encouraged  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
their   State  Experiment   Stations. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1950  PROJECTS 
Marketing 

1.  Project  No.  49  includes  work  in 
progress  on  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
losses  of  sugar  content  and  quality  of 
sugar  beets  in  storage.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  this  project  be  given 
the  highest  priority   under  "Marketing". 

2.  Project  No.  137  will  be  completed 
in    fiscal   year    1949    and    a    new    project 
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Stubble  Shaver 


Built    to    fit    any    make    of    tractor. 

The  Shaver  blade  is  driven  by  the 
power   takeoff    from    the   tractor. 

The  Castagnos  Shaver  is  of  all 
steel  cutting  construction  with 
hard    cutting    edge    blade. 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

SHOP 
Donaldsonville,  La. 


OFFICE 

P.  O.  Box  923 

New  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed   Trailers 

Minneapolis   Moline   Implements 
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Commercial  Members 

of   the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller   Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA 

HIbernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

300   Decatur   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARDIN   BAG   &   BURLAP    CO.,    INC. 

1050    Constance    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New   Orleans    12,    La. 

THE  HIBERNIA  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney    Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

MOLASSES    PRODUCTS,    INC. 

532-534  Audubon  Bldg. 

New  Orleans  16,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

Canal   Bank   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456    Marine   Building 
New  Orleans    12,   La. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF   N.  J. 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT 

CORP.,    INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &   DERRICK 
WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    Orleans,    La. 
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is  recommended  to  complete  the  type  of 
information  which  is  being  gathered  on 
the  distribution  and  marketing  of  sugar, 
sugar  products,  and  competitive  sweet- 
eners for  use  in  the  home. 

Utilization 

1.  The  Committee  recommends  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  research 
on  new  uses  and  outlets  for  blackstrap 
molasses.  The  CommJttee  recommends 
top  priority   under  "Utilization". 

2.  Project  No.  307  relates  to  the  utili- 
zation of  sugar  beet  tops.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  (1)  utilization  of  sugar 
beet  crowns  as  a  media  in  the  produc- 
tion of  penicillin,  (2)  that  sugarcane 
tops  be  studied  for  production  of  feeds; 
and  (3)  that  methods  and  equipment 
be  developed  for  recovering:  and  hand- 
ling tops  or  crowns  most  efficiently. 

3.  Project  No.  373 — The  essential 
nature  of  technological  advancement  to 
stability  and  progress  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  fully  recognized.  The  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  blackstrap  molasses 
and  the  sugar  beet  top  situation  gives 
them  priority  although  technology 
studies   are  necessary. 

Production 

1.  The  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mends continuation  in  fiscal  year  1950 
of  the  varietal  development  work  rec- 
ommended for  1949.  It  is  urged  that 
the  work  started  in  fiscal  year  1949  be 
vigorously  pushed  in  1950  with  the 
assignment   of    adequate    funds    therefor. 

2.  Trash  Elimination — The  Committee 
recommends  continuation  of  its  1949 
recommendation  into   1950. 

3.  Project  No.  57 — The  Committee 
recommends  that  it  be  continued  and 
expanded  in  1950,  with  additional  work 
on  weeds   in  sugarcane. 

4.  The  Committee  recommends  fur- 
ther development  and  use  of  insecticides 
to  control  insect  pests  in  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets. 

5.  The  Committee  recommends  a 
project  to  study  nutritional  or  fertilizer 
requirements  for  sugar  beet  and  sugar- 
cane plants  in   1950. 
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NITRAGIN    INOCULATION 


Mixing     NITRAGIN    with     legume    seed 
is    as    easy    as    stirring    up    a    batch    of 
feed.     Just     moisten     inoculant     • 
spread    over    seed    and    stir. 


This  pea  field  scene  shows  the  value 
of  NITRAGIN  inoculation.  Stand  at 
left  was  inoculated  with  NITRAGIN. 
At    right,    no    inoculant   was    used. 


Free  booklets  give 
facts  about  grow- 
ing better  alfal- 
fa, clovers,  soy- 
beans, other  leg- 
mes.  Just  mail  a 
card. 


•  NITRAGIN  inoculation,  the 
first  commercially  produced  leg- 
ume bacteria,  was  registered  in 
1898.  Millions  of  bushels  of 
vetch,  clovers,  winter  peas,  lu- 
pine and  other  legume  seed  are 
inoculated  every  year.  There  is 
good  reason  for  this.  Farmers 
know  that  inoculation  increases 
yields  and  improves  the  quality 
of  their  legumes.  They  have 
faith  in  NITRAGIN  because 
they  know  from  experience  that 
it  gets  results. 

INOCULATE  ALL  LEGUMES 

TO  BOOST  SOIL   FERTILITY 

Farming  authorities  recognize  the 
value  of  legumes  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  inoculation.  Don't 
take  chances  with  your  legume 
acreage  .  .  .  don't  depend  on  last 
year's  bacteria.  Always  inoculate 
all  legume  crops.  Help  yourself  to 
better  legume  yields  and  save  the 
fertility  of  your  soil  by  inoculat- 
ing all  your  legumes  with  fresh 
NITRAGIN  ...  the  inoculant  in 
the  yellow  can.  Get  it  from  your 
seedsman. 


THE 'NITRAGIN  CO..  Inc  •  3937  N.  BOOTH  ST.  *  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED  BURNERS 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  ^*A"  mounted  on  circular  track  which,  in  turn, 
is  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  for  straight-  iway  ourning.  When  so  mounted  the  burn- 
er unit  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees  by  the  operator.  The  lower 
picture  with  the  same  mounting  show^s  the  burned  set  at  an  angle  w^ith  a  special 
burner   head    adapted    for    ditch    and    ditch    bank  burning. 

The  Model  "A"  has  an  oil  burning  capacity  of  60  g.p.h.  and  produces  a  dense, 
high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  w^hich  sears  green  vegetation  quickly.  Under  aver- 
age conditions  the  first  trip  can  be  made  at  about  8  m.p.h.  and  the  second  trip,  which 
should  be  made  from  2  to  10  days  later  after  the  sun  has  dried  the  vegetation,  the 
speed  may  be  much  faster — 10  to   15  m.p.h. 

The  Model  "A"  burning  a  swath  5  feet  wide  at  8  m.p.h.  consumes  8  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  per  mile.  At  5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  40c.  Burning  one  acre  at  the  same 
speed   consumes    13    gallons   of    fuel   oil;    at    5c  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  65c. 

Representative  in  Louisiana,   WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,   New  Orleans  9,   La. 
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WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Pioneer     Inventors     and     Manufacturers    of    Open    Flame    Type    Weed    Burners 
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